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B O DY f ARTS 
Regularly Digeſted. 


CONTAINING, * oy eL 


I. The ARTS of Defigning, Drawing, Painting, Waſhing Prints, Limn- 
ing, Fapanning, Gilding in all their various kinds. Allo Perſpective, 
the Laws of Shadows, Dialling, cc. 

II Carving, Cutting in Wood, Stone 3 Moulding and Caſting Figures 
in Plaiſter, Wax, Metal; alſo Engraving, and E thing, and Mez2zotinto. 

III. A brief hiſtorical Account of the moſt conſider: Vie Painters, Sculp- 

tors, Statuaries, and Engravers, with thoſe Cyphers or Marks by 
which their Works'are known. 

IV. An Explanation of the Emblematical and Hieroglyphical Repre- 
ſentations of the Heathen Deities, Powers, Human Paſſions, Virtues, 
Vices, &c. of great Uſe in Hiſtory Painting. 

V. The Production, Nature, Refining, Compounding, Tranſmutation 

and Tinging all forts of Metals and Minerals of various Colours, 

VI. The Azrs of Making, Working, Painting or Staining all forts of 

Glais and Marble; alſo Enamels, the imitation of alt 4orts of Pre- 
cious Stones, Pearls, &c. according to the Practice both of the An- 

_ tients and Moderns. 

VII. Dying all forts of Materials, Lines, Woollen, Silk, Leather, 
Wood, Roda Horns, Bones ; alſo Bleaching and Whitening Linen, 
Hair, 

VIII. The Ax r of Tapeſtry-Weaving, as now performed in England, 
Flanders and France, either of the high or low Warp ; alio many 

- ther curious Manufactures. 

IX. A Deſcription of Colours, Natural and Artificial, as to their Produc- 
tions, Natures or Qualities, various Preparations, Compoſitions and Uſes. _ 

X. The method of making all kinds of Ins, both Natural and Sym- 
pathetical ; and alſo many other Cariofities not here to be ſpecified, _ 
whereby this is rendred a more Compleat Work than has hitherto 
Tees in any . 
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T 1 HE Arts to which theſe volumes are an introduction, 
I are /o amiable in themſelves, and unfold ſuch a va- 
= [| riety of advantages and delight to mankind, that 
5 We hope our endeavours to range them in a regular VIEW, 
and render them intelligible even to a moderate capacity, will 
not be thought an unneceſſary undertaking. DIE 
M. have caſt this work into the form of a Dictionary, 
* becauſe we judged ſuch a diſpoſition the moſt methodical of 
any, and as we are ſenſible that clearneſs of expreſſion is eſ- 
ſential to thoſe performances which are publiſhed with a view 
Luo illuſtrate the Arts and Sciences, we have always endeavoured 
to treat our ſubjeft with that perſpicuity, as we flatter our 
ſelves will not diſappoint the reader's expectation of improve- 
'1 ment, | 1 1 
5 


I has been our conſtant method to conſider each particular 
Art in the rudiments from which it flows, and to trace it 
from thoſe original principles to its perfection: In the con- 
duct of which deſign, we have advanced in that regular 
 gradation from rule to rule, as is neceſſary to convey a diſtinft 
idea of every circumſtance which deſerves obſervation, and, 
at the ſame time, have endeavoured to preſerve the due 
medium between an affefted conciſeneſs which is generally ob- 
5 ſcure, and a looſe redundancy which always ſatiates. 
* Ie havelikewiſe, for the ſajisfaftion of the curious, given 
particular account of the materials employed in thoſe me- 
23 chanic arts which have a place in this work ;, and have ad- 
died directions for proper applications of them in every branch 
e the Arts to which they are appropriated : We have alſo 
3 conſidered theſe materials, not only in their firſt ſhape of na- 
© 3 zure, but have attended them through every proceſs of art, 
Pereparatory to their laſt forms in the ſhops of Colourmen, 
.. = Druggiſts, and other tradeſmen; and have laid down proper 
rules for diſtinguiſhing the pure and genuine materials from 
- thoſe which are adulterated ana ſpurious. 
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E Aris to which theſe volumes are an introduction, 
7 are ſo amiable in themſelves, and unfold ſuch a va- 


f riety of advantages and delight to mankind, that 
mee hope our endeavours to range them in a regular view, 
and render them intelligible even to a moderate capacity, will 
not be thought an unneceſſary undertaking. | 
Mie have caſt this work into the form of a Dictionary, 
* becauſe we judged , ſuch. a diſpoſition the moſt methodical of 
any, and as we are ſenſible that clearneſs of expreſſion is eſ- 
ſential to thoſe performances which are publiſhed with a view 
To illuſtrate the Arts and Sciences, we have always endeavoured 
to treat our ſubjeft with that perſpicuity, as we flatter our 
ſelves will not diſappoint the reader's expectation of improve- 
ment. . 
[I has been our conſtant method to conſider each particular 
Art in the rudiments from which it flows, and to trace it 
. from thoſe original principles to its perfection: In the con- 
dAdutt of which deſign, we have advanced in that regular 
 gradation from rule to rule, as is neceſſary to convey a diſtinct 
idea of every circumſtance which deſerves obſervation, and, 
at the ſame time, have endeavoured to preſerve the due 
j medium between an affected conciſeneſs which is generally ob- 
57 


ſcure, and a looſe redundancy which always ſatiates. 
+ Ie havelikewiſe, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, given 
à @ particular account of the materials employed in thoſe me- 
3 chamc arts which have a place in this work , and have ad- 
died directions for proper applications of them in every branch 
e the Arts to which they are appropriated : We have alſo 
2 conſidered theſe materials, not only in their firſt ſhape of na- 
jure, but have attended them through every proceſs of art, 
preparatory to their laſt forms in the ſhops of Colourmen, 
= Druggiſts, and other tradeſmen; and have laid down proper 
rules for diſtinguiſhing the pure and genuine materials from 
= "thoſe which are adulterated ana ſpurions, 
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| duced all the uſefull variety we could collect, to make this 1 


ſurprized at their ſpeedy proficiency in ſuch engaging ſtudies, 1 
and will find the theory and prattic part of theſe beneficial © 


informations that are to be drawn from every valuable trea- © 


from the publick, 


As it was our intention to render this work, at once, in- 
ſtructive and entertaining, we have interſperſed ſeveral hi. 
ſtorical accounts of the greateſt maſters in theſe Arts; ue 
have marked their ſeveral characters and peculiar turns of 
genius; we have pointed out their particular methods of + 
ſtudy, and conſidered the amazing heights to which they raiſed © 
the various Arts they profeſſed , in a word, we have intro 


article pleaſe the imagination, and inform the judgment. © 

Our obſervations have been carefully collected from the © 
moſt celebrated authors. and digeſted into ſuch an eaſy ane 
regular ſeries of inſtructions, that thoſe Gentlemen who are 
diſpoſed to confider them with attention, will be apreeably 


Arts attainable much ſooner than they might poſſibly expect. D 
We may likewiſe add that the expence of purchaſing, ans 
the tedious fatigue of conſulting a vaſt number of volumes 
on theſe ſubjelts will be rendered unneceſſary, ſince we 
have included, in this work, all the material precepts and 


tiſe on theſe ſubjefts, already extant. 3 8 
As the intention therefore of this work is to familiariſe ab. 
theſe charming Arts to the laudable curigſity of all who wiſh © 
for a competent proficiency in tbem; and as we have formed 


it, from the beſt authorities, in ſuch a ſyſtem of inſtruction [ 
-as has a direct tendency to produce that effett, in a more © ſur 


agreeable and compendious manner than has yet been at- of 
tempted, we hope no objection of any moment can be raisd of 
againſt it, to prevent its oblaining a favourable reception jn 


1 


| Polygraphick Dictionary. 


A. 


| B. Theſe two letters join'd together with an E . 
A ing out from the B, is the mark of Alexander Badiale 
of Bologna, painter and engraver. 


AB. BL. in, ſtand for Abraham Bloemart, an indeſatigable 
Et. Dutch engraver. 


nd. A. BOTH, ſtands for Andrew Both. © „ 
nes A. C. P. 
we A. C. Are all the marks of Auguſtino Caracci 
T1 AGOS.C. > of Bologna, a celebrated painter and en- 
e- AG. C. raver. 

i AG. Bononiz, 


' ACADEMY of PAINTING was eftabliſh'd in France, 
riſe | about ſixty years ſince, 2 reign of king Lerbis "NIV, | 
% © under the cardinal Mazarine, firſt protector thereof ; and 
ned the chancellor Seiguer, vice - protector. 
It conſiſts of a director, a chancellor, four rectors, a trea- 

* ſurer, twelve proſeſſors; counſellors, a ſecretary ; a profelior 

of anatomy, another of geometry and perſpeCtive. 
Perſons are admitted into this academy, either in- quality 
of Painters or Sculptors. The Painters are admitted accord- 
on ing to their reſpective talents 3 there being a diſtinction made 
between thoſe who work in hiſtory, and thoſe who only 
paint portraits or landskips, or beaſts, or fruits, or flowers, 
or paint in miniature, or only deſign; or engrave or carve, | 
- ACHELOUS the river, is defcrib'd by Ovid adorn'd with a 
garland of reeds willow and the like: having two urns or ear- 
then pitchers, the one empty, and the other pouring forth 
water; and having on his head two horns, the one broken 
and the other whole. 

This river as it is the moſt famous of all 8 ſo it FR 
ides Ætolia from Arcadia, and then falls into the ſea, | 
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This repreſentation is taken ſrom the fable of Hercules, ö 

who combated him in the likeneſs of a bull for the ſake of 

his wife Dejanira, and broke one of his horns; there turning 

both its ſtreams into one, for which reaſon one of the urns 
is repreſented empty. 

ACTION in Painting and Sculpture is 'the poſture of a 


| figure; or the action it is ſuppos'd to be in; expreſs d by the 
| diſpoſition of its parts, or the paſſion appearing, in its face, ſee 


ATTITUDE and EXPRESSION. 
A. D. J. F, fignifies Anthony Facquart fecit. He engrav'd 


| ſeveral pieces. 


ADAMDO, a ſculptor of Mantua, engrav'd the angels of 
Michael Angelo Buonoroti, in ſeventy three plates, and work'd 
for other maſters, and mark'd his plates with the mark. 


See plate No. 1. 


A.GIPAN, [of Ad Luer, gr. a goat]; a denomination given 


td the Heathen god Pan and the Panes, on account of their 
being repreſented in painting with the horns, legs, feet, Sc. 


of that animal. : 
Salmaſius in his notes on Solinus, takes AZg1ipan to have ſig- 
nified the ſame in Lybia with the Sylvans among the Remans. 
Vaſſius oppoſes this opinion, and ſhews that the Ægipanes 
had not faces like men as the Sylvans had; but like 
Gods, In effect the whole upper part of the body reſembled 


_ that animal; and as to the lower, they painted it with a 
fiſh's tail. | | 


"AZ. ADAM ZELZHEIMER, who wrought with P. 
ter Bruguel, mark'd his pieces with the ben mark. | 


See plate No. 1. 


A NEAS, the Trejan prince, is painted i in a purple 1 man- 


tle trim'd with gold. 


AOLUS is depicted with ſwoln, blubb'd cheeks, like one | i 
that with main force ſtrives to blow a blaſt; two ſmall wings 


upoh his ſhoulders, and a fiery, high countenance. 


He is by the poets feign'd to be the god and ruler of the os | | 
thoſe deſcriptions are is be found under their proper articles al- 


phaberically. 


ES USTUM, to make, Take bits or thin leaves of cop- | 
per fifteen ounces, ſulphur in powder ten ounces, ſea ſalt 


ERAS 3 | 
pp = my 2 1010 


finely powdered fifteen ounces, fill the crucible by laying in F 


layer upon layer; put it into a furnace of live coals, and let 


it ſtand. till the ſulphur i is wholly conſum'd; then take it out, 


and it will be of an iron grey, but redd; h within ; it gives 


 Anather z 


A noble fine tinctut᷑e to 2 
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Awther s Uſtum. Take thin plates of the reddeſt coppet 


I (. e. the roſe copper) make it red hot, and extinguiſh it in 


urine, in which common falt has been diffoly'd : reiterate 
[i this operation till it becomes of the colour of gold, both with- 


in and without; after which cement thoſe places with this 


}| powder. Or 
Take ſulphur two pound, falt petre two pound, vitriol 


calcin'd to redneſs one pound, reduce all to a powder, put 


| 
| 
2.7 
1 
1 
1 Ft 
IF 
tf 


the plates with the powder into a crucible layer upon layer, 
cover it with another crucible having a whole in the bottom, 
| lute them together, and being dry, put them into a circulatory 
fire (having hot embers underneath) for fix hours: for the 


; | firſt two hours let the fire be a foot diſtant from the crucible ; 
1 the ſecond two hours let it be half a foot from the Crucible, 


and the laſt two hours let it be cloſe to the crucible, cover it. 
Take care that the fire be not too violent, that the matter 
| may not melt, for if it does it is ſpoil'd. When it is cold re- 
{ duce it to a fine powder, waſh it, dry it, and keep it for uſe. 
| There are other curious perſons who make an As uſtum, 
| yet finer thafi this, and more penetrating in colours ; but the 


1 be, and fix d with ſal-armoniac ; and inſtead of ordinary red 
; 1 vitriol they uſe Reman vitriol, which they prepare with the 
lee of urine, and a ſuſil ſalt; which they afterwards put into 
a reverberatory, 

But ſince the before mentioned will ſerve well enough for 
= colouring glaſs, and are eaſier to make, I ſhall omit giving the 
z preparation of this. 

A. F. is a mark found in 1 ſome plates of Albert Durer. 
= AFFECTION in painting is deſcrib'd like a comely an- 
E cient lady, winged, holding in her hands a woodcock, and 


b 4 at her feet a lizard. 


Her age ſhews ſhe is conſtant, winged ch affection is 


of | produc'd in an inftant, the cock and lizard are emblems of 


good will by inſtint; her poſture ſhews, that benevolence 
8 two for a long time, becomes at laſt one true friend- 
| ſhi 
Z AF RICA is repreſented by a Blackmoor woman almoſt 
7 naked, having frizzled hair, an elephant's head for a creſt, 


% 
— — 


2 necklace of coral, and pendants of the ſame; at her ear a 


ſcorpion; holding in her right hand a cornucopia, with ears 


of corn in her left hand; a fierce lion by her on one ſide, and 


= viper and ſerpent on the other; ſhe is na ked, becauſe it does not 


preparation is more coſtly and requires more time; for inſtedd 
1 of brim/loue and ſalt-petre, they make uſe of a purified ſul- 
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opake. There are various kinds of Agates; which accordin 


to their colours, degrees of tranſparency, &c. have different 4 
names; as the onyx, the chalcedony, the black. and the Ger- 
man- Hates The Agate has commonly a reddiſh teint; but 
is finely variegated with ſpots and ſtains, many of which 
ſeem very naturally to repreſent woods, rivers, trees, flowers, | * 


W animals, c. 


T he ſardines and ſardonys Agates are very valuable, the 4 
eser ! is of a ſanguine colour, and is divided into zones which 


ſeem as if they had been painted by art. 


Agate has always been eſteem'd for ſeals, as being a ſtone 34 


that, no wax will ſtick to. 


Gold wire drawers burniſh their cold with an Agate, whence 7 


the inftrament us'd for that purpole is call'd an Agate. 


AGE in general is repreſented in painting by a lady in a 1 
garment of three colours, holding up her hands, with a ſun _ 
in her right hand, and a moon in her left; the right being 


higher than the left ; ; and below a baſilisk erected. 


The changeable habit denotes | the changing of the minds 
and purpoſes of ſeveral ages; the ſun and moon intimate their 
regulating the three principal members, the head, heart and 
liver, where the vital, animal and natural] virtues reſide. ” 
ROBERT AGGAS, a good Engliſh landskip painter both © 
in oil and diſtemper; very skilful in architecture, in which 
kind he painted many ſcenes for the play-houſe in Covent- | 

Garden ; there are not many of his pictures extant amongſt - 
us ; of thoſe that are the moſt conſiderable, is a piece of land- 
skip preſented by him to the company of painter ſtainers, 
(whereof he was a member) and which now hangs in their 
hall; he was reckoned amongſt the beſt of our Engliſb landskip. 
painters; and died in London 1679, and about ſixty years of 


age: 


> gown > 


AGOSTINO a Venetian, ſcholar to mark Antonio Rai- 3 
ai in Rome, engrav'd the paintings of Raphael ulis Romans, 
and others, us'd the mark plate No. 2. he alſo mark d with 11 
- the letters AVI, or AV. 1525. 7 
of AGRICULTURE is repreſented in painting with a — I 
ly face, but comely notwithſtanding ; 3 Clothed in a geen | 


2 * of __ 2 7 hg . 
WEE ²˙¹¹¹¹¹ Ag a 5 * 8 * 
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abound with materials for clothing; the elephant! is an animal + 
with which Africa abounds ; as it alſo does in vipers and d ſer- 4 
A. G. ſtands for Albert Glochentonius, in the twelve plates 
repreſenting our Saviour's paſſioͤn. 4 
AGATE, a precious ſtone partly Pane and partly 


7 
own 
761 3 


would labour. 
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ALG 
crown'd with a garland of ears af': corn, holding a 
2 in her left hand, and a ſhrub in her right; and 2 
plough-ſhare at her feet. 

Her verdant robe betokens hope, without which no body 
The twelve ſigns of the zodiack, intimate 
the different ſeaſons which the tiller ought to erte; the 


plough is the moſt neceſſary inſtrument in agriculture. 
A. L. P. I. ſtands for Anthony Licinio Porduore inv. a- 


ard Tualetti, ſc. 


ALABASTER, a kind of ſtone, ſofter than maikle: yet 


harder than plaiſter of Paris. 


It is found of all colours; ſome extremely white and ſhin- 


| 3 ing, which is the moſt common; ſome red like coral; and 
| other call'd onyx, from its colour; which reſembles that 


of the onyx, thongh very difterent from it in nature. See 


ZONYX, 


Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and eaſ 7 and! is much us'd 4 by 


= culptors for little vaſes, columns, &c. 


It is alſo ſometimes employ'd like plaiſter of Park: in or- 


| Joy to which they burn and calcine it; after which, mixing it 
i up with water to a thin conſiſtence, it is caſt in a moulc', 
where it readily coagulates into a firm body, 


Franciſco ALBANI @ Boligneſe, born in the year 1578, a 


9 diſciple of the Carraches, one of the moſt agreeable pencils 


in the world in all parts of painting, but principally admir'd 
for his performances in little, and had a peculiar genius for 
naked figures; and the better to accompliſh himſelf for that 
purpoſe married a beautiful woman, and us'd himſelf to the 
_ deſigning of naked Venus s, the graces, nymphs, '&c. and 


| | little children, cupids dancing and playing in all the variety of 


Jeofures imaginable, He died anno 1660, aged cighty two 
years. 
; CHERUBINO ALBERTO n i. e. de Borgo, 
FS. Sepulchro us d the two marks you will ſee in the plate 
No. 3, 4. Heengrav'd the works of Michael Angelo and others. 
ALBERT ALDOGRAFT of ///phalia, a famous en- 


o - graver, mark'd his pieces with the mark in the plate No, 5. 


AGA is a plant that grows by the ſea fide, and thence 
is call'd ſea weed, or ſea moſs ; it is found on moſt coaſts, and 
is by ſome ee the excrement or refuſe of the ſea. | 

3 This herb, when gathered, if it be kept freſh and moiſt 
2 ſome time, will ſhew afterwards its white ſalt on the ſurface of 
its leaves, The inhabitants of thoſe parts nigh the ſea com- 
> monly gather it together on the * and dry it Ah often turn- 
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ALL 


ing it in the ſun as hay is made; after it is dry they burn it, d 
its aſhes yield an Alkali ſalt, fit for niakini glaſs and * 9 
The Engliſb make uſe of it for both, and call the aſhes kelp. f 
ALEXANDDR ALGARDI a ſculptor of Bologna, marx d 


with the mark No. 6. in a concluſion engraven by Francis du = . 


Poylli in 1653, but at other times made uſe of the ſame 


mark, but without the G. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO, born in 
the year 1494, diſciple of Frari di Modena, liv'd in Lembardy, 1 
excell'd in — painting, died in the year 1534, aged forty 3 


years. 


perform'd without it. 


Te : kind of miner lt of an aid eſe, leaving in the | 
mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, with a conſiderable m__ of ö 


aſtringency. 


Allum is either native or factitious, the natural is found in 1 
the iſland of Milo, being a kind of whitiſh ftone very light, 


8 able and porous, and ftreak'd with filaments reſembling | 
ver. 


Factitious Allum is made after different manners, according | 
to the different materials whereof it is made. 
Allum is of divers ſorts, red, Roman, plumoſe, ſaccharine | 


and burnt, the three laſt of which are not proper native 
Allums. 


The Engliſh Allum call'd alſo Roc he Allum, 1s made from | 


a bluiſh mineral ftone found plentifaly i in the hills of Tork. 
ire and Lancaſhire. 


The ſtone they calcine on a hearth or kiln, and ſteep it 


ſucceſſively in ſeveral pits of water; and then boil it for about 


twenty four hours: laftly, letting it ſtand for about two hours, 


or four days to gather into a maſs; which being Aken out, 
waſh'd and melted over again, is fit for uſe. 


In the Allum works at Civita Vecchia, the proceſs is as fol- 


lows: The ſtone, which is of a ruddy hae, being calcin'd, they 

boil and diffolve the calx in water; which imbibing the ſalt, 
1. e. the Allum, ſeparates itſelf from the uſeleſs earth. Laſtly, 
leaving the water thus impregnated with ſalt to ſtand ſome 


time, it cryſtallizes of itſelf, like 7artar, about a butt, and 
makes what they call Reche or Reman Allum. The 


Allum is 175 incipally pr oduc'd in E neland, kay and Elan 5 


ders. 


ALLUM, 2 is a principal ingredient in colowring and dying ; © 
ALUM, > neither of which in many caſes can be well 9 
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the impurities ſubſide and leave a pure liquor; which being re- 
mov'd into a cooler, and ſome urine added to it, begins in three 


3 


AMA 


and 3 The Swediſh Allum is made of a mineral which contains A 
wZ 4 ern deal of ſulphur and vitriol, not to be taken away; but 


by calcination or diſtillation, 
The matter remaining in the iron veſſels, us'd in ſeparat- 
ing the ſulphur from the mineral, being expos'd to the air 
ſor ſome time, becomes a kind of bluiſh aſhes, which _y 
2 lixiviate, cryſtallize and convert into Allum. 
Allum in colouring and dying, ſerves to bind the c ur upon 
the ſtuffs, and has the ſame uſe there, that gums ater and 
3 glutinous oils have in painting; it likewiſe diſpoſes ſtuffs to 
tanke colour, and adds a degree of briskneſs and elegancy to 
them, as is ſeen viſibly in cochineal and the grain of ſcarlet. . 
It alfo preſerves paper, that has been dy d in its water, 
- from ſinking when wrote upon. 
- ALLUM 7 WATER, boil four ounces of Allum in a quart 

ALUM of rain or river water, till the Allum i is diſ- 
ſolv'd and let it ſtand twenty four hours. 

With this water waſh prints you deſign to colour, and it 
will fix the paper ſo, that the colours will not ſink or run in 
it, when you lay them on, and will help likewiſe to brighten 
your colours. 

If your paper is very thin and looſe, then waſh it with this 
Alllum water four or five times, letting it dry between every 
time, and your paper muſt always dry before you lay on any 
of your colours, 
hut take notice, that if you deſign to varniſh your prints 
after they are colour'd, then waſh the prints all over equally 

with white ſtarch before you colour them, and when that is 


from dry lay on the colours. 

ert. "The method of ALUMING / Puffs, particularly for dying 
„ REDS. Hang rain or running water over the fire, adding 
Et one third part of the ſtarch or bran water; put in for every 
bout pound of ſtuff two ounces of Allum, and an ounce of tartar, 
Site. and when it boils and froths, firſt skim it, and then put in 


the ſtuff, ſtir it very well about for an hour, then take it out 
and rinſe it. 
The quantity of Allum muſt always be double to that of the 
' tartar; (ome dyers reject red wine tartar, and uſe only white; 
others eſteem the red better, eſpecially for crimſons and all 
browniſh red dyes; and indeed it is very good in all good 
_ ſtuffs, that require a little red, preparatory ground, before they 
are dyed back.  *” 
AMALGAMA is a maſs of mercury united and incor- 
Porated with ſome metal. | RE 
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to all metals, except iron and cop 


* 


* M B . 
The 2 of mercury. with lead, is a foft friable ſub- 
fiance of a filver colour. See lead, 


By waſhing and grinding this amalgama with fair, warm wa- 
ter in a glaſs mortar, the impurities of the metal will mix with 


the water, and by changing the water and repeating the waſhing 
A ait and again, the metal will be further and further purified. 


Dr. Boerhaave ſpeaks of amalgamation, as one of the greateſt 
ſecrets in chymiſtry, to contrive to bring off the water at laſt 


as clear and unſullied as when firſt pour'd on the amalgama, 


Which might afford a method of making the nobler metals, 
or procuring them from the baſer, 


This pholoſophical way of purifying metals may be apply'd 


AMALGAMATION is perform'd by fuſing or atleaſt ig- 
niting the metal, and in this ſtate adding a proportion of mer- 
cury to it; upon which they mutually attract and incorporate 


with eth other. 


Gold unites and amalgamates with mercury with the greateſt 
facility, next to that of ſilver, then lead and tin, and all 
metals except iron and copper. 

The amalgamation of gold is perform'd by heating the la- 
minæ or plates of metal red hot, and afterwards pouring quick- 
ſilver on them, and then ſtirring the mixture with a little iron 


rod till it begins to riſe in ſmoke, this is afterwards poured 
out into a veſſel full of water, where it coagulates and becomes 
manageable. 

This amalgamation or calcinuinn | is of great uſe, not only 
to goldſmiths; but alſo to gilders, who by this operation, 
render gold fluid and ductil for their uſes. Such amalgama 
or mixture being laid on any other metal, as ſuppoſe copper, 
and this aſterwards plac'd on the fire to evaporate, the gold 
will be left alone on the ſurface of the copper or other me- 
_ tal, and is what we call gilding. 

The blackneſs that adheres to the amalgama may be waſh'd 
away with water, and much of the mercury may be ſqueez'd 
or preſs'd out through a linen cloth; the reſt being evaporated 


in a crucible,, the gold will remain behind in an * 
powder. 


Gold will retain about three times its own weight of mer- 
Cury. 


x T8 operation is denoted among chymiſts by the letters 
AAA 


AMBER, is a yellow, 8 ſubſtance, '6f a a gummous 


and bituminous form and ſubliſtence; but a reſinous taſte, 
f and a {mel like oil of turpentine, | "NM 
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AMB 


It is chiefly found in the Baltick ſea; along the coaſts ol 
4 n a, &c. 

Naturaliſts differ widely i in their opinions as to the origin 
ef Amber, and as to what claſs of bodies it belongs. Some 
ſuppoſing it to proceed from vegetables, others from : a mine- 
ral, and even ſome from animals. 

3 Pliny deſcribes it as a reſinous juice oozing 0 aged vines 1 
2 firs, others from poplar trees (of which there are whole foreſts 
on the coaſts of Sweden.;) and diſcharg d thence into the ſea 
_* where: having, undergone ſome alteration it is thrown in this 
form upon the ſhores of Pruſſia, which lie very lo. 

Some have imagin'd it a concretion of the tears of birds; - 
= others the urine of beaſts, others the ſcum of the lake Cephi- 
fide near the Atlantict; others a congelation form'd in the 
Baltic ſea, and in ſome fountains, where it is found ſwim- 
ming like pitch. 

Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen, trickling into the fs from 
ſubterraneous ſources ; there concreted into this form, and 
thrown aſhore by the waves. | 
 _ This laſt opinion was for a long time moſt popular, and 
7- _ ſeem'd to have the beſt foundation: but this too is now diſ- 
:- _ Carded, as good amber having been found in digging the 
n ground, at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, as that ga- 
d thered on the coaſts, 
es Others take Amber to be a compound ſubſtance, and ſay 
that Pruſſia and other countries that produce Amber, are moi- 
ly ſtened with a bituminous Juice, which mixing with the vi- 
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n, 4 triolick ſalts abounding in thoſe places, the points of thoſe 
aa _ ſalts fix its fluidity, whence it congeals; and the reſult of 
r, that congelation makes what we call Amber. 
ld The moſt remarkable property of Amber, is that whin 
e- rubb'd, it draws or attracts other bodies to it, and alſo, 
that by friction it is brought to yield light pretty copiouſly. 
'd Ass for fk phy ſical uſes of Amber, it is us d in making var- 
W niſhes for ſeveral uſes. 


ed | To make artificial Amber. Boil turpentine in an earthen _ 


ble pot, with a little cotton (ſome add a little oil) ſtirring it, 
till it is as thick as paſte, then put it into what you pleaſe, 
r- and ſet it in the ſun for eight days, and it will be clear and 
= nah of which you may make beads, hafts of knives or the 
21s like 


Another way to counterfeit Amber, Take the yolks of ſix- 
us Þ teen eggs; beat them well with a ſpoon; take gum Arabick 
le, twelye ounces, cherry tree gum one ounce, reduce the gums 
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ms melt well and put them in a pot well leaded, then ſet 
them for ſix days in the ſun, and they will be hard and ſhine 


like glaſs; and when you rub them, they will take up a 


wheat ſtraw as other Amber does. 
Another artificial Amber. Take whites of eggs; beat them 
well, then put them into a veſſel with ſtrong white wine 
vinegar, ſtop it cloſe ; let it ſtand fourteen days, then dry it 
in the ſhade and it will be like Amber. 


Another artificial Amber, Break the whites of eggs with a 


ſpunge, take off the froth, to the reſt put ſaffron, put all into 
a glas cloſe ſtopp'd or into a copper or brazen veſſel, ſet it to 
boil in a kettle of water, till it be very hard, then take it 


out and ſhape it to your liking, lay it in the ſun and anoint 

it often with linſeed oil, mix'd with a little ſaffron ; or elſe 

N taken out of the kettle, boil it in linſeed oil. | 
75 


make yellow Amber ſoft. Put yellow Amber into hot melt- 


ed wax well ſcumm'd, and it will be foft, fo that you may 
make things thereof of what form and faſhion you pleaſe. 
Melt fome turpentine in a glaſs in a ſand heat, where the 
fire may be rais'd at diſcretion, then provide your ſelf 


to powder, and mix them with the yolks of the eggs; let the 


with three ounces of Amber, either of the whiteſt or yelloweſt 


G | 


If you would have the Amber white, pick out the cleareſt 


white pieces, or if yellow the cleareſt of that ſort. 


T melt Amber and caſt it into any figure, with flies or any 


ſmall animals in it, as is ſeen in thoſe valuable pieces of Amber 
fold at a great price. from Mr. Boyle. ; 

'  Levigate your Amber, and ſprinkle in the powdered Amber 
into the melted turpentine, ftirring it all the while with a 


piece of fir-wood, till you find no reſiſtance ; then if you find 
your melting to reſiſt the ſtick, drop in by degrees a little 


Venice Turpentine, and keep It ſtill ftirring, till all the pow- f 


dered Amber is diſſolwd, and is thick enough to pour into 


moulds ; and when it is cold, you will have what figure you 
propoſe remain as hard as amber itſelf, with all the ſame qua- 


lüties that amber commonly has. 


An Amber varniſh from Mr. Boyle. Take of white roſin 


four drams, melt it in a clean glaz'd pipkin, then put into it 
two ounces of the whiteſt Amber you can get (finely powder'd) 
by little and little, ſtirring it with a ſmall ſtick over a gentle 


Are, till it diffolves, pouring in now and then a little oil of 


turpentine ; when you find it begin to grow (tiff, ſo continue 


to do till all the Amber is melted, 
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3 on fire, for the very 
fire by heat Oo 3 but if it ſhould happen to do fo, imme. 
diately cover the veſſel cloſe with a flat board or a wet blanket, 

and the air being 
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AMB 
care miſt be taken that ybu do not ſet the houſe 
vapours of the oil of turpentine will take 


But great 


kept from it, it will go oor, _ 
It will be belt to melt the roſin in a cylindrical glaſs in a bed 


e | ©f hot ſand, after the Blaſs bas been well anneal'd or wm d 
by degrees in the ſand; under Which you muſt keep a gentle 


fire. 
| When the varniſh is made, pour it into a coarſe linen bag. 
and preſs it between two hot boards of oak or iron, and uſe 
it with any of your colouts, as well as to Varniſn them der 
when they are painted. 
| AMBER-GREASE i is a fragrant drug, which meſs pretty 
much like Wax; commonly of a grey or aſh colour; us'd as 
a perfume, c. 

| Naturalifts are of various opinions as to its origin and pro- 


1. Some ſuppoſe it to 9 do the excrement of a bird, which 
being melted by the heat of the ſun, and waſh'd off the ſhore | 
by the waves, is ſwallow'd by whales, who return it back 


in the condition in which it is found. 


2. Others take it for a kind of wax or gum, which diſtifs 
from trees, and drops into the ſea where | it congeals, and be- 
eaſe, 


3. Others affirm it to be a vegetable Probe, ilbinng 


1 out from the root of a tree, whoſe roots always ſhoot towards 


the ſea, and diſcharge them into it. 

4. Some ſuppoſe it to be a kind of a fea ntuſhecom; which 
1s wem up from the bottom by the violence of tempeſts; it 
being obſerv'd, that Amber-greaſe is ſeldom found, but after 
ſtorms. 

5. Others take it to be Such matter; which is at firſt 
liquid and runs into the ſea, and is there condens'd and re- 
duc'd to a maſs. 

6. Others are of opinion, that Amber-greaſs is form'd from 
the honey-combs, which fall into the ſea from the rocks 
where the bees had hiv'd or made their nefts ; which laſt opi- 
nion begins now to be generally allow'd, having ſomething, of 
experience in its favour ; ſeveral pieces of it having been ſeen 
that were half Amber-greaſe, and half plain honey-comb; and 
large pieces have been found, which when broken, honey-comb 
and honey too, have been found in the middle. | 


Amber= 
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Amber-greaſe i is of confiderable aſe. i in making perfumes by 


melting i it over a gentle fire, and making extracts, eſſences 


and tinctures of it. 

.  Amber-greaſe is often adul terated : as follows: They take Ben 
nuts an ounce and half, and pound them to a perfe& pulp; and 
add an ounce and half of ſperma ceti ; beating them well to- 
gether ; then they add benjamin in fine powder, orrice of 
Florence finely powder'd, and white ſtarch, of each three 
ounces and a half; bitumen reduc'd to fine powder half an 
ounce; musk reduc'd: to fine.powder a quarter. of an ounce ; 
Amber-greaſe in fine powder three ounces: theſe are mix'd to- 
gether, with a mucilage of gum tragacanth made into a 
maſs or paſte, and well wrought together with the hand. 

Another way adulterating Amber-greaſe. They take five 


ounces of the former compoſition, and ſix ounces of Amber- 


greaſe, 'reduc'd to a fine powder; to which is added a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of damask roſes: theſe are pounded together in 


a mortar till they are well mixt, and the maſs i is kept to make 


fumes with. 


AMBITION i is repreſented i in painting by a virgin cloth'd 
all in green with ivy branches, ſeeming as about to leap over 

a craggy rock, on the top of which are ſcepters and crowns; 
the is attended by a lion lifting up his head. The ivy denotes 
_ ambition, always climbing higher and ſpoiling the walls; the 


ambitious ſparing neither the country, religion, nor counſel- 
lors, that ſo he may but only become n than others; 
the lion is an emblem of pride. 

AMERICA is repreſented by a woman almoſt naked 


with a tann'd or tauny aſpect, having a veil folded over her 
ſhoulders; round her body an artificial ornament of feathers 
of divers colours; holding in her hand a bow, and having 


a quiver on her ſhoulder or by her fide, and at her ſeet a 
human head pierc'd- with an arrow, and on the ground a 


| lizard, 


Naked becauſe the inhabitants are all ſo; the arms are what 
both men and women uſe; the human hen intimates that 


they are cannibals, the lizards are reported to be ſo large there, 


As to devour men. 


_ AMETHIST is a precious ſtone of a violet colour, border- 


ing on purple. 

There are three ſorts of Anett: ii; the oriental, which is 
the hardeſt, the ſcarceſt and the moſt valuable, is of a dove 
colour; the German which is of a violet colour, and that of 
Carthagena, which is of the colour of a panſy. y. 
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1 here are ſome Oriental Amethyſts alſo of a ; purple colour, 


F | and others white and like the diamond. 


There are alſo beautiful ones found in the Pyreneans, and 


4 the mountains of Auvergne. 


The Amethy/t is not extremely hard; but may be cut with 


a leaden wheel, ſmear'd with emery moiſtened with water. 
3 It is poliſh'd on a pewter wheel with tripoli. 


It is eafily engraven on, either in creux or relievo. 

The Amethyſt according to Plutarch, takes its name from 
its colour, on account of its reſemblance of new wine mixt 
with water; and not from its being a preventative of drunken- 
neſs (as the vulgar opinion has been) which gave occaſion to 
its being hung about the necks of great drinkers. 

To make an artificial AMETHYST. The Amethy/t be- 
ing of a violet colour, proceeding from red and blue, muſt be 
well imitated to look beautiful. 

For this colour take cry/?al frit well made with tarſo and 


not ſand, this colour requiring no other; to which add, to 
each pound one ounce of the following powder, which mix 


well together before they are put into the pot. See TARSO. 

After this you muſt ſet the pot to the fire in the furnace 
by little and little, otherwiſe the violence of the powder would 
cauſe it to break. 


When this glaſs has been well ie for the ſpace of four 


dae and it has the colour of an Amethyſt, you may work it. 

This colour may be augmented or diminiſhed by means of 
the frit or powder, according to the diſcretion of the work- 
man. 


This is the powder which produces the Ae colour i in 


glaſs. 
Take one pound of manganeſe of Piedmont orepar'd (fee 
manganeſe, 8c.) and an ounce and half of zaffer prepar'd (ſee 


zaffer, &c.) mix them well together, and put the maſs we 
have ſhewn to each pound of frit, to have a true Amethy/? 


colour. 


Or thus ; take fal alkali three ounces, powder of cryſtal : 


four ounces, filings of braſs half an ounce, and melt all in a 
ftrong fire, 

JOST AMMON mark'd his pieces with much ſuch ; a 
mark as in the plate, No. 7. 


AMMONIACE as Gum Ammoniac, or as it is ſometimes, 
though improperly, call'd Armoniac, is a kind of gum brought 


from the Eaſt Indies, and is ſuppos d to ooꝛe from an unbel- 
lſerous plant. 


ANA 75 

Pliny calls the tree or plant whence it laws Matopion, and 
fays, the gum takes its name from the temple gf Juhiter Am- 
mon, nigh which the tree grows. 0 

Digſcorides ſays *tis the juice of a plant, a kind of ferula 
that graws in Barbary; and that the plant which prodyces it, 
is call'd alis. 

In the choice-of Ammuniac l, chuſe that which 5 is of a high 
colour, and not mixt with any ſcrapings of wood, ftone or 
ſand; which is call'd &aiows, i. e. fraiture : the other which 

zs ſull of ſtones or ſand is call'd Pugzws, i. e. mixture. | 

Sal AMMONIAC is a kind of ſalt more r written 
Ar moniac. | 

ANAMORPHOSIS i in ile curve and painting, a mon- 
Arous projettion ; or a repreſentation of ſome i image, either on 
2 plane or curve ſurface, deform'd; which at a certain diſtance 
ſhall appear regular, and in proportion. 

Toe make an Anamorpioſis or monſtrous. projection on a 

ne. 

1 the ſquare ABC D at. a bigneſs at pleaſure, and 
ſubdivide. i it into a number of leſſer ſquares, See the figure, 

This ſquare or reticle is call'd the craticular prototype. In 
de, draw the i image that is to be rendred diſtorted and mon- 

rous. 5 

Then . the line ab = A B; and ide it into the ſame 

number of equal parts, as the ſide of the prototype A B; and 
erect the perpendicular E V in the middle of it, ſo much the 
longer; and draw V S perpendicular to EV; ſo much the 
ſhorter ; as you would have the image be diſtorted. 
From each of theſe diviſions draw right lines to V, and j join 
the points a and 8, as alſo the right line a 8, through the 
points d, e, J, g,. draw lines parallel to @ 6, then will abcd 
be the ſpace that the monſtrous projection is to be delineated in, 
which is call'd the craticular efype. See the figures, 

Laſtly, in every ſmall trapezium or ſquatiſh figure of the 
ſpace ab cd, draw what appears delineated in the correſpon= | 
dent trapezium of the ſquare AB CD. 

By this means you will attain a deformed image, which 
yet will appear in juſt proportion to an eye diftant from it, the 
length F V, and rais'd above its height VS. It will be divert- 
ing to manage it ſo, that the deformed image do not repre- 

ſent a mere chaos; but ſame other image: thus it has been 
contriv d, that a river with ſoldiers, waggons, &c. marching 
along the ſide of it; has been ſo drawn, that when view'd 
by an eye in the point 8, it FREY to be the ſatyrical face of 
@ man. An 
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An image alſo may be diſtorted mechanically; by perforat- 
75 ' ing it here and there with a needle, and placing it againſt. 
9 a candle or lamp; and obſerving where the rays which paſs. 
£ rough theſe little holes fall on a plane or eut ve ſuperficies; 
For they will give the correſpondent points of the image de- 
1 prm'd; by means of which, the deformation may be com- 
L enced. See the plate. 
HENRY ANDERSON was a face painter, and a diſci- 
J Tic of Streater in great eſteem about the year 1660, which 
3 be did not long ſurvive; he drew the beautiful ducheſs of 
PNe.chmond, which recommended him to draw king Charles II. 
nd moſt of his court. He interfer'd in his buſineſs with Sir 
1 Peter Lely, and had great ſhare of reputation in thoſe times; 
he was likewiſe a landskip painter, and in ſtill life.; as alſo a 
good imitator of his maſter Serjeant Streater, till he left his 
q * and fell to ſace painting. 
ANDREW ANDREANI of Mantua, he made uſe of the 
two marks on the plate No. 8, 9; he engrav'd on wood à tre 
| bi or the croſſings in his ſhades, the ſecond mark is found 
in the croflings of Julius Ceſar, in ten ſheets engrav'd in 
1699, and was invented * Andrew Mantegna, who alſo en- 
Frav'd on copper. 
' ANEMONIES [the way of painting them in miniature] 
of this flower there are many forts as well double as ſingle, 
"Which laſt are commonly plain, and are either purple with 
purple and White, ſhaded with the ſame colour, ſome bluer 
ſome redder, ſometimes very pale, and ſometimes very deep. 
> Others are coloured with lade and white, and finiſh'd with 


the ſame, by diminiſhing the white or even uſing none at 


3 Others again are coloured with vermilion, and ſhaded with 
the ſame colour, and deepened with carmine. 

Others are white and lemon colour. Theſe laſt are done 
with maſticote, and both the one and the other muſt be 
ſhaded and finiſh'd, ſometimes with vermilion, and ſometimes 
with a very deep lake, eſpecially at the bottom of the cup about 
the ſeed, which is alſo often of a blackiſh colour, which is imi- 
tated with indigo or with black and blue, mingling in ſome a 
little b:/tre, and working continually with fine ſtrokes, and 

ſcumbling the ſhades into the lights. 

There are ſome, that have the bottom of the cup much 
1 brighter than the reſt, and even ſo as to be quite white altho' 
the reſt of the Anemony be Gps 


— — * 2 0 
wh * - 18 


xr 


-'The feed of all theſe 1 i imitsted wich indigo hd | 
Hack, with a very little white; ſometimes it muſt be Len- Mw 


tened with maſticote. 


DOUBLE ANEMONIES are of very various colours; 7 „ 


but the fineſt of them have their largeſt leaves ſtrip'd. 


Some of theſe ſtripes are perform'd with vermilion, to which 1 
is added carmine to finiſh them, ſhading the reſt of the leaves 


with indigo. 


For the ſmaller leaves within lay on a mne of dermilion 
and white, and ſhade with vermilion mix' d with carmine, and 
here and there be very ſtrong, particularly in the heart or 
cabbage, near the great leaves on the ſhady fide, and finiſn 
with hair ſtrokes of carmine, which muſt humour the ſtripes fi 


and turn of the leaves. 


The ftripes of others are coloured and finiſh'd with carmine | 
only, as well as the inner or ſmaller leaves; but yet obſerv- 
ing to leave a little round in the midſt of theſe laſt, where a ſcen 
deep purple or violet muſt be laid, which muſt be ſcumbled "Faro 
into the reſt; and the whole being finiſh'd, lay on broad 4 


ſtrokes of this ſame colour around the ſmaller leaves, eſpe- 


cially on the dark ſide, and ſcumble them into the greater, 3 


which muſt for the reſt be ſhaded with indigo and black. 


In ſome others, the ſmaller leaves are of /ake or purple, al- 2 


though the ſtripes of the greater are carmine. 


There are others whoſe ſtripes are carmine in the middle 4 
of moſt of the large leaves, with vermilion under it in ſome ; 
places, all which muſt be ſcumbled into the Es of the 


ground, which are of indigo and white. 


The ſmaller leaves are laid in with maſiicote, ad; are e ſhaded Y 
with a very deep carmine on the light tide, leaving here the is 
maſticote almoſt to itſelf, and only dividing the leaves with a 
fine touching of orpiment and carmine, which ſmaller leaves or 


may be ſometimes ſhaded with a very little pale green. 


There are double Anemonies all red, and of a violet colour; 
the firſt are coloured with vermilion and carmine, with ſcarce 


any White, and are ſhaded with carmine alone, well gummed, 


that they may be very deep; purple Anemonies are imitated 1 ir 


with purple and white, and are hnith'd without wh:te. A 
In ſhort, there are of all colours of theſe double Anemonies, © 
as well as of the /ing/e, which are to be painted by the rules 


here ſuggeſted. 


The green of both the one and the other muſt be verditer, 3 


mixt with maſticote for the dead colouring, and it muſt be fi- | 


niſh'd d with bladder green, © 
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$ Their alls incline to be a little reddiſh; therefore they 
Ke. to be ſhaded with carmine, and ſometimes with green af- 
I wr they are laid in with ma/ticote. 

XZ FILIPPO ANGELI call'd NAPOLITANT, unte 
Michael Angelo Caravaggio, liv'd at Rome, Naples and Venice, 
© _ in . and nn died in the Year 1 609 aged 


3% Bhule FI ANGELO, a Roman born i in the year 1570. 

Ie practiſed for the moſt part in battles and landſcapes, died 

"at Venice Anno Ætat. 40. 

3 Michael ANGELO PACE, bod 8 and call d Cam- 

"Þdeglio, was a diſciple of Fiarenants. and very much eſteem'd 

Il over /zaly, for his admirable talent in painting fruit and 
ill life. He died at Rome anno 1670, leaving behind him 
wo ſons,of whom Gio Battiſta was brought up enden paint- 

ing under Franceſco Mola. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUANOROTI of noble de- 
1 ent, born in the year 1474, ſcholar of Dominico Ghirlan- 
Gato, liv'd at Florence and Rome, excelld in hiftory painting, 


1 years. 


BATTAGLIE, born in 1600, ſcholar of Antonio Salvatti 
2 FE liv'd at Rome, excellent for battles and fruit, died 
6 the year 1660, aged ſixty years. 
"The paſſion of ADMIRATION fays M. Le Brun, is 
1 which makes the mind conſider with attention, 
[ thoſe objects which ſeem rare or extraordinary. 

It is obſerv'd, that admiration cauſes no change in the heart 
hor in the blood, as the other paſſions do ; the reaſon of which 
is, that having neither good nor ill for its object, but only to 
know the thing one admires, it has no relation to the heart 
| blood, on which depends all the welfare of the body. 
2 Admiration..i is the firſt and moſt temperate of all the paſ- 
ur; Hons, wherein the heart feels the leaſt diſturbance ; and there- 
Fore the face receives little alteration thereby; and if any, it 
will only be the raiſing of the eye-brows; the ends thereof 
being yet parallel; the eye will be a little more open than or- 
dilinary, the ball and even the lids without motion being fix d 
en the object, which cauſes the admiration. 
ules The mouth will be open; but will appear without altera- 
ion, any more than the other part of the tace. 
ter, This paſſion produces only a ſuſpenſion of motion, to give 
: fi- time to deliberate what ſhe has to do, and to conſider atten- 
Vol. I. C tively 


I 2 and architecture, died in the year 1 564, aged ninety _ 


| MICHAEL ANGELO CERQUOZ7ZI call'd DALLE + 


5 ANG 
tively the object before her ; if that be rare and extraordinary, = 
out of this firſt and ſimple motion of admiration is engendrei 
eſteem. How this paſſion is repreſented i in drawing. See the: = 
plate at the end of letter A 1 
ANGER ſays M. Le Brun, is a turbulent agitation excite(] 4 
in the appetite by grief and boldneſs; by which the foul ial 
retir'd into itſelf, to avoid the injury receiv'd, and at 0% 
ſame time is rais'd againft the cauſe of the injury, to be re 5 
veng d of it. . 

When anger ſiezes on the foul, he who feels this paſſionl Y 
hath: his eyes red and inflamed ; his eye-balls wandring an 
ſparkling ; his eye-brows ſometimes drawn down, and ſome# 
times rais'd up one againſt another; the forehead, will appeat ; 
deeply furrowed ; and with wrinkles between the eyes; the 
noſtrils will appear opened and widened ; the lips preſs'd — 
againſt the other; and the under lip ſurmounting the upper, 
leaving the corners of the mouth a little open, forming a kind E 
of cruel and diſdainful grin. 4 

He will ſeem to grind his teeth and to foam at the mouth] 3 
| his face will be in. ſome places pale, and in others red an; 
ſwell'd; the veins of the forehead the temples and the neck, 
will be ſtrained and puffed up, the hair ſtanding upright; ant 2 
he who is poſſeſs'd with this paſſion, is ſwell'd and puffed up 
by a ſtoppage of the breath ; the heart being oppreſs'd by 
great quantity of blood, which retires thither, as It were to it 
ſuccour. 

In anger, all the motions are very great and violent, and 
all the parts agitated ; the muſcles muſt be very apparent, big 
ger and more ſwell'd then ended and the veins and nerve 
{trained, _ 

How anger is repreſented i in drawing and painting, ſee th 
figures in the plate at the end of letter A. 

To anger ſometimes ſucceed rage and deſpair, 

ANGER is repreſented in painting by a young man, roun( 
ſhoulder'd, his face bloated, ſparkling eyes, a round brow, 
ſharp noſe; wide noſtrils ; he i is clad all in red, his creſt is 
| boar's head; from which iſſues fire and ſmoke; he holds in on 
hand a drawn ſword ; and in the other a lighted torch. 

He is repreſented young; becauſe youth is-prone to Anger 
The boar is an animal much inclin'd to wrath ; the ſwor 
ſhews, that Anger preſently lays Hold of it; the cheeks pu 
and bloated intimate, that Anger often alters the face, by th 
boiling of the aw dove Ong the bo en 
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1 22 ANIME, 17 kind of gum or roſin, of which there 


GUM ANIMI, S are two ſorts, the oriental and occi- 
ental. The oriental Gum Anime, is diſtinguiſhed into three 
forts; the firſt is white, the ſecond blackiſh ; in ſome reſpects 
ike myrrh ; the third pale, reſinous and dry. 

The elena flows from an inciſion in à tree growing in 
Neu- Spain, call'd there Courbati; it is tranſparent, and of a 
@lour like to that of frankincenſe. Its ſmell is very agree- 
ple, and it eaſily conſumes in the fire: all the ſeveral kinds 
e us'd in perfumes by reaſon of their ä ſmell; but 
Muellium is frequently fold inſtead of it. 

# ANNEALING, commonly call'd Nealing, is a term us'd 
for the preparing of ſeveral matters, by heating or baking 
them in an oven or the like. 

# Annealing of glaſs, is the baking of it, to dry, harden and 
give it the due contiſtence, after it has been blown and faſhion'd 
into the proper works. 

This is uſually perform'd in a kind of tower, call'd the Leer,” 
built over the melting furnace Annealing or Nealing of glaſs, 
is commonly us'd for the ſtaining of glaſs with metal colours. 
* Annealing of ſteel, is the heating it in the fire to a blood 
Tre 2 ; and then taking it out, and letting it cool gently of 
—_Y 

This is done to make 8 in order to engrave or punch | 


cd 


| 1 don it. 

7 ANTICKS 2 (of Antes, L.) are buttreſſes, c. YE form 
3 { ANTIQUES of them (is only for delight's ſake) a gene- 
ml or irregular compoſition of men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 
b lowers and ſuch like, without either rule or reaſon; this muſt 
a continuation of one and the ſame work, through the whole 
1 niece without change or alteration. 

* As if it be naked boys playing, lying, ſitting or riding upon 
Sars, eagles, dolphins and the like " firings of pearls, ſatyrs, 
— apes, dogs, oxen, bearing or drawing fruits, branches 
& any wild fancy after your own invention, with a thouſand 
Ich other idle toys; be ſure you obſerve the continuation. 
Z ANTIQUE, ancient, the term is chiefly us'd by ſculp- 
1 rs, painters and architects, who apply it to ſuch pieces of 
41 a and architecture, Ic. as were made at 
he time, when the arts were in their greateſt perfection, 
among the ancient Greets and Romans, viz. from the age 
0 Alexander the Great, to the time of the Emperor Phocas, 
When Itah became over- run by the Goths and Vandals. In 
[ us ſenſe the word, is the contrary of modern, Thus 
C 2 we 


APP 


; reg 6 ſay, the Antique manner, the Antique taſte, an aue. 1 
. bu . \ 
ANTIQUE, is ſometimes even e from an. 
cient, which denotes a leſſer degree of antiguity; when the ar 3 N 
was not in its utmoſt purity.  - 9 
ANTIM ON, is a mineral ſubſtance of a metalline na. 4 
ture; having all the ſeeming characters of a real metal, excep 
malleability. L 
It is proper ly call'd a ſemi- metal; ; it being a foſſile glebe com. © 
pos'd of ſome undetermin'd metal, combin'd with a ſulphu- Fe 
reous and ſtony ſubſtance. 1 
Autimony, is found in mines of al metals; but chiefly in 
thoſe of ſilver and lead; but that found in geld mines, is uſual 
ly efteem'd the beſt. There are alſo particular mines of it, 
as thoſe in Hungary, Tranſylvania, Germany, and in ſeverd | 
provinces of France. 4 
It is found in'clods or ſtones of ſeveral ſizes, 5 a nes 
reſemblance to black lead; except that it is lighter and harder g 
and thence it is call'd marcaſh te of lead; and its metalline pan put 
is ſuppos'd to be of that ſpecies. pf th 
Anti mony, has ſomething particular in its texture, being ful paſtl 
of little ſhining veins or threads, like needles, brittle as glafs 3 
deren has veins of a red or golden colour intermix'd,! 
Which 1s call'd Male- Antimony z ; as that which has not theſe furt! 
ſpecks is call'd Female. © f 
It will fuſe in the fire, though not without fome difficulty, 
and diſſolves more eaſily in water. 1A 
Aſter it has been dug out of the earth, it is put into larg: Proje 
crucibles, and fus'd with a violent fire; and afterwards pourei ſive 
into cones or antimonial horns; N is the common or cru“ T 
Antimony of the ſhops; the apex of which is always the bel ine. 
and pureſt part; as the baſis or broadeſt part i is the fouleſt. D 
The uſes of Antimony are numerous and important. It fan 
mingled with tin to make it white and harder; and with bell fecti 
metal to render the ſound more clear; and is a common in- A 
gredient in ſpecula or burning concaves, ſerving to give then th 
a finer poliſh, It is a general aſſiſtant in melting of metals. ſtells 1 
A. P. M. A. ſignifies Mas Primaticcius, inv. Mare AnAhat | 
thorny, exc. this mark is found in a plate repreſenting a ſhepherve- 
| Iying under a tree; and another n his hand on an univerſa 
planifhers, 1 Me F | 
APPA agnitude of an object, is the nitu 
thereof, ſuch as it appear to the . e. y 
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7 | The e or ſeeming Magnitude, is meaſur'd by the 


x optic angle. 


The Apparent or ſeeming Magnitude of an object, is ſaid to 
e ſo many degrees as the optic or viſual angle ſubtends. 
The Apparent Magnitudes of diſtant objects, are uſually ſaid 
to be as their diſtances, reciprocally. 
The APPARENT Place of any object in optichs, is that 
Fherein it appears, when ſeen through one or more glaſſes; 
he Apparent Place, is different from the real one; for when by 
fraction through glaſſes, that parcel of rays which falls on the 
pupil of the eye, ſrom each point of any near object, is made 
> flow as cloſe together as that which comes from a diſtant 
ual? dne; or when by the ſame means, the rays coming from di- 
f it, Fant objects are made to diverge as much as if they flow'd 
ier! From near ones; then the eye muſt neceſſarily ſee the place 
of the object chang'd, which change is its Apparent Place, 
nen If an object be plac'd nearer to a convex glaſs, than is the 
der Piftance of its focus: its Apparent Place may be determin'd ; 
pan put if the object be in the focus of the glaſs, the Apparent Place . 
f I the object cannot be determin'd, only that it will appear 
ful Faſtly remote. 
laß Nor can the Apparent Place be determin'd, if the object 
id e beyond the focus of a convex glaſs; but if the object be 
the? further diſtant from a convex glaſs than its focus, and the eye 
Jie beyond the diſtinct baſe ; td Apparent Place will be in the 
ulty iſtinct baſe. 
APPEARANCE, [in perſpective] i is the Net or 
large: rojection of a figure, body or the like object upon the perſpece 
duret ive plane. 
cru The Appearance of an objeftive right line, is 88 a right 
belt ine. 
|. 7 Direct APPEARANCE, ſin opticks] is the view or r ſight 
It if an object by direct rays; without CONT refraction or te- 
h bel flection. 
n in APELLES, Pliny ſpeaking of the growth and perſection 
thenſpf the art of PAINTING, referring particularly to Apelles, 
tals. tells us, as a preliminary to this account, that he ſurpaſs'd all 
- Anſthat ever went before him, or came after him; & nemo poſica 
pher nventus ęſt qui artem ultra provexerit, 7 
verlag He was born in the 112 Olympiad, after the building of 
eme 420 years, and 324 before Chriſt. 
nitud} Strabo, ſays he, was born in Epheſus, where he put him- 
Ut apprentice to Pamphilus. 
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APOLLO, is repreſented as a young man, without a beard, 
and rays of light about his head, having in one hand a hary, % 
and the three graces, and in the other a ſhield and arrows. 
He is alſo repreſented with long curPd hair, crown'd witt 
laurel in a purple robe, holding a ſilver bow in his hand, ant 
plac'd on a throne of emeralds, I HT? 3 
He was one of the moſt genteel of the Heathen Gods, 0 
whom they do not relate ſuch filthy ſtories, as of the other, , 
They made him the God of wiſdom, phyſick, mulick ani 
learning. Pt Ft | 4 
APPREHENSION, is repreſented in painting by a you 
lady of a middle ſtature, cloth'd all in white; brisk and ac 
tive, diſpos'd to liſten to another ſpeaking ; having in on 
hand a cameleon, and in the other a mirrour, Ts 
Her youth denotes her aptne/s to apprehend and learn; th 
ſame is intimated by her middle ſtature: for the upper room , 
are always worſt furniſh'd, is uſual ſpoken of a very tall per, 
ſon. Her white clothing, is becauſe white is the ground o 
all colours; ſhe being on tiptoe, ſhews her being in readine{F 
to learn and underſtand ; the glaſs intimates, that ſhe imprint , 
things on herſelf, and makes all ſhe hears and /zes her own. / 
APRIL, is repreſented like a young man in green, adorn'(Þ- 
with a garland of myrtle, and hawthorn buds ; wing'd, hold? CE 


ing in one hand primroſes and violets, and in the other thi! 5 
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ſpirit. ps | 
| Hence to try whether or no, Aqua Fortis be pure; put 
rain of a ſolution of {fuer in Agua Fortis into a like quantitſ the 
of the water, and if the ſolution remains without either th 
water's turning milky, or the ſilver precipitating, the AquYpoſ 
Fortis is pure. we a. 


Dyer 
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byers uſe it in dying ſcarlet, &c.  refiners for parting or 
ul „ Feparating ſilver from gold or copper. 
. Alco for colouring of bone, ivory, &c. which is done 
with eeping the things therein; after they have been firſt W 
Ant Jvith copperas or verdegreaſe. 
dome alſo turn it into aqua regia, by diſſolving in it a fourth 
? Fart of its weight of ſal armoniac, and then ſtain therewith 
a Svory hafts and bones of a fine purple colour. 
_ Bead nden alſo throw it on leather, and ſo marble the 
 Fovers of books. 
7 Diamond cutters alſo uſe it to parts diamonds from me- 
*Falline powders. 
dn It is alſo us'd in etching on copper or braſs plates. 
10 Mr. Beyle tells us, he has caus'd canes to be ſtain'd like 
* Fortoiſe ſhell, by laying on them a mixture of it with oil of © 


vitriol ſeveral times, over live coals, to cauſe it to penetrate 
per he deeper, and afterwards giving them a gloſs with a little 
14 0 oft wax and a dry cloth. 


line! Agua Fortis, this liquor is of various and extenſive uſe to the 


int N /orkers in moſaic, for ſtaining and colouring their woods. 
4 AQUA FORTIS, take diftil'd white wine vinegar three 


hold! pints, /al armoniac, and bay ſalt, of each ſix ounces ; verdegreaſe 
four ounces ; put all together into a large well plaz'd earthen 
* thi pot (that they may not boil over) cover the pot cloſe and ſet 
it over a quick fire; and cauſe it ſpeedily to boil two or three 
great waulms and no more: then uncover the pot, and ſtir 
it ſometimes with a ſtick, taking heed that it boil not over; 
Fhaving boil'd, take it from the fire, and let it cool, being 
cloſe cover'd ; and when it is cold, put it into a glaſs bottle 
with a glaſs ſtopple. If this ſhould be too ſtrong in etching, 
weaken it with a glaſs or two of the ſame vinegar of which 
you made it; the common Aqua Fortis is exhibited in the 
F Pbarmacopea Londinenſis; and Doron Medicum, thus; 

Take dry'd vitriol two pound, ſalt-petre one pound, mix 
them and diſtil by à retort, in open fire by degrees. 

AQUA FORTIS which will diſſolve ſilver and quick-filver; 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Agua Fortis, prepared after different 
manners, appropriated to the different uſes they are — 

put I for; but all of them always with falt-petre or nitre, which 1 is 
antitſ the principal ingredient in Aqua Fortis. 
r fl This which tollows, is one of thoſe that has a peculiar « com- 
Ap poſition, | 
Take one pound of 1 nitre Or La petre refin'd, three pound 
of roch allum, calcjn'd on the hire-ſhove] ; and four ounces of 
Dyer — 4 cry/talline 
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your veſſels. 


fine flour, and lime powder'd and mixt with whites of eggs: 


ſo that it be buried in the ſand, within two inches of th 43 


A N U 3 
cryſtalline arſenick ; reduce all into a fine powder, to which adi 1 
ſeven ounces of fine ſand (but Neri ſays lime) and having wel 
mixt the whole compoſition, put it into a glaſs cucurbit, al. 
ways leaving 7 part of it empty; 7 being fill'd, lute the cu - 
curbit well with a ſtrong lute, which is to be made as follows 4 

Take one part of loam (a fat earth) which is found in ri- 
vers, three parts of ſand, of common wood aſhes well ſifted, 5 
of the ſhearings of woollen cloth, each half a pound, mix the 3 


whole well together, and putting water to them, make a ſof For 
| paſte; to which add one third part of common ſalt powder'd, hi 


and work them all well together, and then uſe them in Juting z \ 


But before you put the cucurbit or body on, you muſt Jay q 
ſand four inches deep, and thick iron bars to bear the weight, tar 
then fit a head, and lute the joints well with a lute made of # * 


then put on the joints, rollers of fine linen, then lute it again, 
and put on linen rollers again three or four times, each time 3 
letting it dry before you put on the next roller, and then 
this will bear the violence of the fire, and the n fore 
of the ſpirits of the Agua Fortis, 4 
After that, you muſt put this body of the alembick in a dee) * 

_ earthen pan, made of the ſame earth as crucibles, filld with fand * 


Joints; then ſet it in a wind furnace fit and capable to maintain 

an equal fire, See the article FURNACE. 3 

Four alembick being thus fitted, you muſt put to the hea litt 

a glaſs receiver very capacious, the better to reſiſt the force a Y 

the ſpirits, otherwiſe all may break. 3 

Lute it well to the mouth of the alembick, as you did the 3 

Joints before, and with the ſame precaution of letting it drj 7 

each time. in the air, taking care not to kindle the fire in th: }. 

furnace, till the lute of all the joints be dry; 5 for that i is ver 

_ neceſſary, E 

The whole being thus in right order, kindle a ſmall- cl 

fire for the ſpace of three hours, during which time, the 

- windy humour, that is in the materials, and which wou 

break them, will be drawn off into the 1eceiver, 4 

So continue a moderate fire for ſix hours, then increaſe it lit 4 

tle by little, putting in at laſt billets of dry oaken wood to the? 

_ coals for fix hours more, till the alembick or head begin to be tri 

_ ting'd yellow, and the ſpirits begin to riſe, _ 2 

Obſerve to continue this regimen or degree of fire, till the? | 

head and: Tecelyer begin to n red; then augment it on o 
BE alembich 


Fam 


A. 


7 AQU 
add Tplmbick becomes of a deep red; continue this degree of the 
rel Fre, as long as that colour laſts, till all the ſpirits are drawn 


al. N ff, and the head and receiver begin by degrees to grow clear, 
cu. Ind re- aſſume their common colour in cooling; which ſome- 


Ws, 
ri· 2 
ted, 


imes will be two days firſt. 
Notwithſtanding you muſt continue the fire two days after= 
Frards, then let the furnace cool of itſelf; taking care, that 
th | while the alembick and receiver are ſtill red and the fire in 
ſoft Force, that you admit no cool air into the place, and that no- 
1'd, thing cold touch them, which would break them. 
ting When all is cold, cover the head and receiver with wet 
Jinen, (that the ſpirits which are about the head and receiver) 
lay may the better fink to the bottom of the receiver, and let it 
ght 3 and ſo for twelve hours. | | 
leo Then bathe the joints, and the luting with warm water 
288: in order the better to looſen the bandage, and fo take off the 
ain, dead from the receiver, otherwiſe it would be difficult to do 
tim | St; then you may break the body which will be good for 
then Mothing, and take out the feces, which reduce again to po. 
fora der. 

i Add to each pound of that powder four ounces of refin'd nitre, 
dee} and put the whole into a cucurbit (or body) on which pour 
and Zall the Aqua Fortis, before diſtill'd; then put on the head and 
E the receiver, and lute it and dry it well as you did before, having 
ntain put it on the ſame ſand furnace; during the firſt four hours 

make a gentle fire, which afterwards may be increas'd by 
heal © little and little, till the head and receiver begin to grow Clear, 
ce d and all the ſpirit is drawn over. 

After which let all cool, covering the head and receiver 
d the with wet cloths, and let it ſtand twelve hours as before. 

di Then unlute the joints again with warm water, and put the 
in the Agua Fortis into glaſs veſſels well ſtopt, that the ſpirits may not 
ver exhale, and keep it for the uſes hereafter mention'd. 

Z This is the Aqua Fortis call'd water of ſeparation, and the 
Loo beſt that can be made. 

the There are ſome, who inſtead of roche allum take the beſt 
would # Roman vitriol or the like. 

Tou may know whether the v:tris/ be proper for this 
it lit, ſuſe or not, by rubbing it on a piece of well poliſh'd iron, 
to the if it be, it will leave a copper colour on it, then this vi- 
to b. triol will make an Aqua Fortis far more penetrating than the 


former. See the purification of this vitriol under the article 
ill che TTRIOL. 
ill the? ; 
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AQUA MARINA, a gem or precious ſtone of a ſea green % 


colour. It is found along the coaſts, and is ſaid to vie with 7 
the amethy/t in hardneſs. A 
Some criticks have contended for its being the fixth fton( } f 
in the rationale of the Jetiſb high Prieſt; call'd in the He.. 
brew, tharſis, which has been render'd in the Latin, berillus 
and by others chry/olithus ; ſeveral lapidaries take it for th 
beril, 3 
AQUA MERCURII, to make. Take putty or tin cal. 
cin'd very fine and pure, one ounce, quickſilver purified, two 
ounces, mix them and make an amalgama : waſh this with 
fair water till it comes off clear 3 :\then dry itz 
perfectly, put it into a matraſs, with ſuch a degree of hea? 
as is neceſſary for ſublimation : when it has been ſublim'd and 
is grown cold, take out the ſublimate; to which add an ounc 
of Venetian corroſive ſublimate ; grind them well together on 
a porphyry, then put them into another matraſs, cloſe it very ? 
well, and fink it all over in a veſſel of water, ſo in a ſhon 
time the whole maſs will be reſolv'd into water: filter thi'F 
into a glaſs receiver, and coagulate on a gentle ſand heat to 
a cryſtalline ſubſtance ; reduce this in a mortar to a very fin: 
powder, and ſearce it through a fine fieve, put it into a ma-F* 
traſs, ſtop it well, and digeſt in balneo mariæ, to be refolv'( 
into water, which keep for uſe, in making artificial pearls, Sc. ©! 
AQUA 3 is nothing but a common agua for. 
AQUA REGIA, tis, wherein one fourth of its weight: 
of ſal-armoniac has been diſſolv'd. 3 1 
But in order to have a good and ſtrong Agua Regalis, you mo 
muſt take one pound of agua fortis, prepar'd as directed, ani the 
put it into a glaſs matraſs; and add to it only two ounces of this 
ſal-armoniac, then ſet the matraſs into a warm bath, or pay, , 1 
of warm water, and ſtir it often, that the /al-armoniac may lick 
be well diſſolved in the agua fortis; which will be ting'd offi? 2 
a yellow colour. . T 
Then you muſt add as much ſal- armoniac to it, as the aqui) £ 
Fortis can diſſolve, then let it ſettle a little; and the ſal-ar Wit] 
moniac will leave at the bottom all its terreſtreity or earthy partÞ 
Atſter that decant it gently off into another veſſel, ſo 2 and 
not to diſturb the ſettling at the bottom, or rather filtre if P 
through whited brown paper. fit tt 
T bis water will diſſolve gold and other metals, far betteſ ber 
than the common Aqua Regalis, except ſilver, which i fire. 
toucheth not at all, for reaſons, which chymiſts are acquainte: 
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AQUA REGALIS, 15 ſtronger than the former. This 
it} AQUA REGIA, is what ſome philoſophers call the 
ater of the two champions, and is made with two parts 
on If purified ſulfur, two parts of purified ſal-armoniac, and 
77, dne part of calcin'd flints, all reduc'd to powder and mixt 
Fogether. 1 
th 8 Then take an earthen retort, which muſt have a little hole 
pn the back (or curvature} on the upper ſide, through which 
cal. ou may put in the ingredients. | 
tu For the greater ſafety, you may lute the body of the re- 


ith Fort over well, and let it dry; then put it in the furnace, and 


a 


1 Ft to it a large glaſs recipient (by reaſon of the violence of the 


hen! pirits) wherein you may put a little water to attract them; 


and Jute the joints of them as you do for agua fortis, and let them 
ing pe well dry'd before you kindle the fire, for the reaſons elſe- 
- on Where aſſign d. 9 „ | 
ver 3 The lute being dry, and all in right order, you muſt begin 
hon with a gentle fire, that the retort may grow warm by degrees, 
thi and afterwards gradually increaſe it, till it grow red hot. 
t t Then put in at the hole of the retort, four ounces at a time = 
fine of the ingredients you have prepar'd, and ſtop it again pre- 
ma. ſently „ 1 5 
ol Doing thus, you will ſee in a little time great quantities 
£, of cloudy vapours ariſe, and paſs into the receiver and fill it, 
, which will diſſolve by little and little; mixing themſelves with 
he common water, and the receiver will grow clear. 
As ſoon as you perceive this, you muſt put four ounces 

| you. ore of your ingredients into the retort, and give time for 
and tbe vapours (arifing again) to diſſolve as before ; then reiterate 
des 0d this proceſs, till all your ingredients are diſtilld off. 
da Then unlute the receiver, and pour the liquor into an alem- 
mal bick, and draw off the phlegm in balneo marie, and rectify it 
2'd of in an aſh-fire; then the water will be made, and fit to diſ- 
> Pholve any metal but ſilver. | 
a AQUA REGALIS, made another way more eaſily, and 
L- ar! with leſs precaution, „ ts” 
/ part} Take one pound of good ſalt-petre, reduce it to powder, 


for. 


eight. 


82 


ſo al and mix it with three pound of potters clay, or flints calcin c 


tre to powder; put the whole into a glaſs retort well luted, and 

t to it a receiver, lute the joints well, then put it in a rever- 
bette * furnace, and diſtil it acccording to art in a gradual 
ich Bt . 3 
3 When all the red ſpirits are paſs d over, as we have ex- 
Ichein'g in ſpeaking of agua fortis, Then draw off the phlegm 
\QU! | „ 8 


ARC 


in zalreo marie, then rectify it in an aſh furnace, and key | L bas 
it for uſe. und 

* 'Fhen take a pound of ſolarmmiac well powder'd, and mix @ha 
it with four pounds of wood aſhes (out of which you have 
before extracted all the ſalt with warm water) then put the > 
whole into a retort, fit a receiver to it, and diſtil it in a ſand ſe 
furnace, and the ſpirit of /al-armonzac will paſs over into the 
receiver. 1 1 

Then unlute the receiver, and take off that phiegm of the i 
ſpirit i in balneo marie, and rectiſy it in aſhes. - 7 

Having done this, take of each of theſe ſpirits, and then 
mix them together, and diſtill them in an aſh furnace ; then 
will you have a ſtrong menſtruum for diſſolving gold. 7 

It is to be noted, that the ſpirit of ſea water ſalt, diſtilbd 
as ſalt-petre, has the ſame effects as the water of the two 
champions, the preparation of which has been given before, and 
as that which has been now treated of; and beſides it is not 
ſo ſharp or corroſive. ; 9 

Vou muſt, if you would make it ſucceſsfully, take three = 4 
parts of ſpirits of ſea water ſalt, and add to it one part of ſalt. pf t 
Fetre, then diſtil it together i in an aſh furnace, the better to 4 
unite them. Y 

Then will you have an Aqua Repalis, which will diſſolve 1 
gold ſooner than the ſpirit of ſal-armoniac, and which will 
make it rife and pafs over in the receiver. b 

Gum ARABICK, is the name of a gum which diſtils from the 
a ſpecies of Acacia, growing in Arabia and Egypt, RX zeſti 

It is very common among us, but little is to be met with hole 
that is genuine; it is ſuſpected to be adulterated with our com- and 
mon plumb- tree gums. righ 

That is accounted the beſt, which i is in ſmalleſt pieces, and þ and 
almoſt of a white colour. 2 

ARCHITECTURE, is repreſented i in painting and ſculg Wiſe 
ture, by a woman ſitting upon a piece of a pillar, having all wit! 
ſorts of tools and inſtruments about her, looking earneſtly upon ever 
a draught or deſign which lies in her lap; behind her a perſon F 
repreſenting reaſon, looking likewiſe upon the draught, on ei 
her head a helmet, in her left hand Pallas s ſhield, and in her 
right hand Mercury's caduceus. 3 


FY 


ARCHITECTURE Military, is veſted; in atitihs; 7 
&c. as a woman of ripe years, in a noble garment of divers # 
colours, a gold chain about her neck, with a diamond in one 
hand, the mariners compaſs in the other, the deſcription of . 
an hexagon I a ſwallow on her fiſt, a a pick-ax and 
ſpade 


* ARGENT UM MUSIVUM, 
pf tin, melt it, and put thereto tartar and quickſiluer of each 
ne ounce, ſtir them well together until they are cold, then 
pound them in a mortar, and grind it with a ſtone and mul- 
Yer; mix it with gum water, and you may write therewith, 

y nd afterwards poliſh it. 


ARM 


| Tod at her feet. Her party-colour'd veſtments denote the 


gnderſtanding of divers contrivances in this art ; the golden 


ain and diamond denote durability and excellency ; ; for forti- 
Fcations are the beſt jewels of princes, ſecuring them from 
© emies ; ; the ſwallow is remarkable for the artificial building 


ARDICES the Corinthian, and TELEPHANES of Si- 


1 Don, or CRA TO of the ſame city were the perſons, who made 
[ e firſt ſteps towards the advancement of Painting. 


Theſe began to add other lines (by way of ſhadowing) to 


heir figures, which gave them an appearance of roundneſs and 
3 uch more ſtrength. This manner was call'd GRAPHICE, 

1 ut the advantages it brought to its inventors were ſo i incon- 
Iderable, that they ſtill ſound it neceſſary to write under 
Avery individual peice, the name of whatever it was defign'd = 
Jo repreſent, leſt otherwiſe the ſpeQators ſhould never be able 
pf themſelves to make the diſcovery. 


a kind of liquid ſilver to 
write with; take one ounce 


ARGENTUM MUSICUM, 


ARISTOCRACY, is repreſented | in painting as a lady in 


| he prime of her years, attir'd in a ſplendid habit, ſitting ma- 
; | 13 in a chair of ſtate, a crown of gold on her head, 


holding in her right hand a bundle of rods bound together, 


F Sand a garland of laurel, and in her left, a head piece; on her 
Fight fide is a baſon and a purſe full of gold and precious jewels, 
and on her left hand an ax. 


ARITHMETICK, is painted in cloth of gold or * 


3 iſe, as a lady in garments of different colours, beſprinkled 
with muſical notes, and in the skirts is written par and impar, 
even and odd, in her left hand the numeration table. 

Her handſomneſs denotes the beauty of all things in number, 


eight and meaſure, her perfect age ſhews the perfection of 


this Art, the various colours ſhews, that ſhe gives principles 
to all parts of the mathematicks. 


ARMENUS Bolus, i. e. Bole ARMONIAC or ammoniac, 


a kind of earth brought from Armenia. It is of a pale red co- 


Bo and partakes much of the nature of ſtone; but is ſoft, 
fat, liable, eaſily” pulveriz d, and ſticks to the tongue. 


This 


ARM 


This Bole is eaſily falfified, and the merchants 8M 
ſell Lemnian earth inſtead of it. : | 
Matthiolus, ſays it is found in gold, ſilver and copper mine 

' ARMONIACE, ? is a fort of volatile falt, of which ther f ,. 
AMMONIACRK, S are two kinds, ancient and modern. alk: 
The ancient Sa/ Armoniaci call'd alſo Sal Cyreniack, de. 


ſerib d by Pliny and Digſcorides, was a native ſalt, generated iſ 
in the earth, or rather the ſands in thoſe large inns or cara- f 
vanſera's, where the crowds of pilgrims, coming from all part; . 
to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, were wont to lodge. The > 


way of conveyance being in thoſe parts commonly by camels, A 
and thoſe creatures, when in Cyrene, a province of Egypt, i 5 
wherein that celebrated temple ſtood, urining in the ſtables 
or, as ſome ſay, in the arts ſands: of this urine, which i. 
remarkably ſtrong, ſublimed by the heat of the ſun, aroſe a T 
kind of ſalt, ſometimes call'd Ammoniack, and ma Ab 
| Cyremack from the region. j 2 
This ſalt being no longer found in theſe parts, ſome author! 
| ſuſpeR there never was any ſuch thing; and that the ancient 
as well as the modern Sal Armoniac was faQtitiouss Y 4, 
The reaſon that no more is produc'd in Egypt, is becauſe 4 ork 
the pilgrimages to the idol of Jupiter r have long ſince 
been laid aſidde. 3 
The characters of Sal Armoniack are, that it cools water, 
| turns aqua fortis into aqua regia, and conſequently diſſolve; 
gold; 7557 it ſublimes by a large fire and aftords a pungent} 
Uringus favour. 1 
The modern Sal Such call'd alſo Aqua Celeſtis, is} 
held by ſome to be native, and to trickle hut of the ground. 
about mount Yeſavius and tna, &c. in form of a liquor, 
which when filtred and inſpiſſated, becomes Sal Armoniack. 
But this is certain, that all the modern Sal Armoniac 5 
compound and factitious. | : 
The publick has been for a long time at a loſs, both as to 
the place from whence it comes, and how it was made, all 
that was known for certain, Was, that it came em che 255 
vant. | 
But Sicard the jeſuit, ſays, it is made! in Egypt! in a fort 0 
ovens, contriv'd for the purpoſe, the tops of which are per- 
| forated with ſeveral longitudinal clefts; and on theſe clefts are 
laid ſeveral long neck d glaſs bottles, fll'd will ſoot, a little ſea 
ſalt and the urine of cattle, well ſtopp'd. 
Theſe are cover'd up with a body of clay and brick, all 
but the necks, which lie open to the air ; 3 and then the fire 
being 


ARS 
ng put into the oven, it is kept up for three days and three 
ak bes ſucceſſively. 

he phlegm of the materials contain'd in the bottles, be- 
> thus exhal'd by the heat of the fire; and the acids and 
ine falts abounding therein, being thus brought together 
al kr the necks of the bottles, they coaleſce, harden and form 
SS hiteiſh maſs, which is the Sal Ammoniach, 
3 Our chymiſts have divers ways of preparing a Sal Arm- 
el in imitation of this; but this is to be obſerv'd, that all 
a | Pt is not not fit for the purpoſe; but only that exhaling from 
Mert of fuel made of dung, 

: he common way is by putting one part of common falt, 
* five of urine; to which ſome add half that quantity of 
t, the whole being put in a veſſel, they raiſe from it by 
Wcination a white friable farinaceous ſubſtance, which they 
F Il Sal Armoniack. 
4 [ARROGANCE, is painted i in the perſon of a lady cloth d 
a green garment; with aſſes ears, holding under her left 
. A ih peacock, and extending the right arm, points with her 
ehnger. = 
3 ee, aſcribes to itſelf what is not its own, therefore, 
ig has the ears of an aſs, for this vice proceeds from ſtupidity 
d ignorance; the peacock intimates the putting a value upon 
Weſelf, and deſpiſing others. 
' ARSENICK, is a e mineral ſubſtance, extremely 
| ſtie or corroſive to the degree of a violent poiſon, 
There are divers kinds of Arſenich, VIZ. yellow or native 
N, and cryſtalline. 
Native Ar/enich, is of a yellow or orange colour; hence 
Wis alſo call d auripigmentum or or piment. 
It is chiefly found in copper mines, in a kind of bes or 
nes, of different ſizes and figures, 
As to the colour, though it is always yellow, yet admits 
divers ſhades and mixtures, as a golden yellow, reddiſh 


* "i low, green yellow, &c. 

5 L, lt is found to contain a ſmall quantity of gold; but ſo lit- 
* — i as not to quit the coſt of ſeparating. Of this are prepar d 
Mo other ſorts of Arſenieſ white: and red. 
ort OB Red Arſenick call'd * is only the native yellow ru- 
Per ed by fire. 


The white or chry/talline, is. drawn. from the yellow by 

liming it with a portion of ſea ſalt. 

White and yellow Arſenick, are alſo procurable from cobalt, 

method of which as practis d in Hungary, is as _—_— ; 
4 e 
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ASH : 

We he cobalt being reduc'd to powder, and the light ſandj 4 
part waſh'd off by a current of water, what remains is b 
into a furnace ; the flame of which paſſing over the powde 


takes the arſenical part along with it in form of a ſmoke; . 
which being receiv'd by a chimney,” and carried thence inu 90 
a cloſe brick channel, flicks by the way to the fides, and i . 
ſcrap'd off in form of a whitiſh or yellowiſh powder. Fron * 
What remains of the cobalt, they RO, to make ſmalt, i v 

The ſmalleſt quantity of any of theſe 4r/enicks, being min 15 
with any metal renders it friable, and ab olutely deſtroys 1 

malleability. | F * 4 

Hence the refiners dread nothing ſo much as Arſenich i in thei = 
metals; nor could any thing be ſo advantageous to them ast B. 

menſtruum, that would abſorb or act on Arſenick alone , 
for then their metals would be readily purified, without flying 
off or evaporating. | 

A ſingle grain of Arſenick will turn a pound of copper 1 
into a beautiful ſeeming ſilver; this hint many perſon... 
have endeavour'd to improve on, for making of ſilver, but i... 
vain, becauſe it could never be brought to ſuſtain the hammer i h. 
and ſome have been bang d for coining ſpecies of this ſpuriou ut is 
ſilver. 4 

Of the colour of the beſt ASHES. The colour of the bel by 
Abbes is a fine Blue or 5&y colour. The manner of examining 5 
the colour is as follows, viz. by throwing a piece of very fir : 
white cloth or crape over the bes; and if the aſhes appeal , 
of a beautiful blue through the thin cloth, and the whiteneſs d. t 

the cloth plainly appears as ſpread over the Abbes; it is a ſatiſa i 
factory proof that the Aſbes are the beſt and fineſt, and 
This fort of Aſbes is us'd in the linen manufacture in Bra pp 

ant, and by the thread bleachers; this is generally the ſcarceſ 75 

ſort, and bears the higheſt price, and is not only fit to gin ty 

a luftre to linen; but is proper for all other manufacture ll 
could it be had in great plenty. | Shen 
Of the bleachers ASHES in Holland, The diſtinction be 4, 
tween theſe and the former is more cuſtomary than uſefull v. 
the Dutch bleachers buying one inſtead of the other; and pref; 
ferring the latter to the former ; but though the latter are ſome hd! 
times in thinner barrels, and more glutinous than the forme, ; 
yet in weight and e they are not to be compar d with 
them. 1 


To dye chth, &c. ASH Colour, To dye a picee of ſteel elt, 
ells of cloth, 2 of an Afb Colour, firſt dye it a ky colou ill 


with woad and indigo, then rinſe it out clean and dry it, tha 4, 
* ane 
— 


A ASH 
4 ply the following black; take four ounces of beaten galls, one 


am of burnt alum, half a pound of vitriol; | boil the dye and 
e ſtuff in it for half an hour, then paſs it through and rinſe it ; 


ke; 1 on add to the ſuds three ounces of brafile, that has been before 
rp ird in a skillet in part, three quarts of ſharp lye, half an 
5 nce of rock ſalt or /al Gemmæ, and you will have a beautiſul 


Colour. 

vou may alſo prepare this colour brighter with galls, but if 
e luſtre be not good, when taken out of the woad or indigo 
*Spper to try; then add four ounces. of ſumach, fix ounces of 
i ſtriol, three ounces of n three ounces of ſalt, half an 
Wnce of burnt-alum. 

But the firſt Ash Colour is the more beautiful and lafting. - 
Another method of dying ASH COLOURS, Take a ſufficient 
I antity of water, nut galls bruis'd ſmall eight ounces, madder 
vo ounces, put all into the veſſel and let them boil ; then en- 


peri r twenty yards of broad cloth and handle it, letting it boil two 
1 durs; then cool it and put in copperas two ounces, and then 
UL l 


Iter the cloth again and handle it; then let it boil a quarter of 
hour, and cool it. If you would have it ſadder, you muſt 
Wat in more copperas. | 
q Note, That handling of it ſignifies to roll it on the roller, as 


* ö is bojling, and to let it all in again to hinder its ſpotting, and 
inin 


make it take colour equally. Ain it ſignifies to take it wp 
: fin d air it. 

= Another Aſb Colour. Take of nut galls bruis d fix ounces, 
eſs o 


d tartar bruis'd four ounces, let them boil well one hour and 
alf in the liquor: then enter twenty yards of broad cloth, and 

„ Maadle it well, and cool it; after which put in two ounces of 
Bru . | opperas, and ſadden it with copperas as you pleaſe. N 

arcel To dye the beſt Aſh Colour. Take fair water a ſufficient quan- 
> gig ty, red tartar four ounces, nut galls three ounces, bruiſe them 
ture Pall and enter twenty yards of cloth, boil it an hour and half; 3 
a been cool and ſadden it as you think kt. 


Another way to dye an Aſh Colour. Take a ſufficient quantity 


ſatis 


ſefull water, put it into the copper, put into it ſix ounces of nut 
d preis bruis'd ſmall ; let the copper boil and then enter your cloth; 
ory d let it boil an hour and half, and then cool the cloth, then 
mei 


t in four ounces of red tartar, which diſſolve: then put in the 
oth again, and let it boil half an hour; then take it out, cool 
„ Id air it: Laſtly, Put in half an ounce of copperas and let it 
fiſteeſpelt, enter your cloth again, and fadden it as 2 peat. This 
colou ill dye three pounds weight. 1115 
"8 Another Ah Colour. Take a ſufficient quantity of water, fix 
apPMWnces of galls. bruis'd ſmall: put them into a caldron and let 
em boil, then enter the cloth for the — of an hour and as, 
| | halt, 


| wit 


> 


Colour to dye three or four pound weight. | 


ASS 


half, then put in five ounces of red tartar (having firſt taken ou 
the cloth) which diſſolve, and put in the cloth again, and boil 
it for half an hour, then take it out, cool and air it: Laſth 
Put in half an ounce of copperas, and as much white vitrio$ 
diſſolve them, then enter your cloth again, and it will be a goo 
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Another kind of Aſh Colour. Take a ſufficient quantity of 1 
ter, and add to it nut galls beaten ſmall four ounces, cochinel 
half an ounce; boil them together, and enter your cloth and le 
it boil an hour and a half, and then cool the cloth: then out if 
four ounces of copperas, and then enter the cloth again and ſad pivi 
den it. This will dye twelve pounds of yarn or cloth. The 

EDMUND ASH FIELD, a gentleman well deſcended, whihe ff 
drew both in oil and crayons, he was diſciple to Mr. Wrigh e wi 
and painted ſome heads as big as the life ; he firſt found out th 
way to multiply the number and variety of teints in crayon 
and therewith to draw various complexions in imitation of o 
fainting; this he performed on paper, and praQtis'd ſeveral yeanfþ 
with deſerv'd applauſe; he brought thoſe heads to ten pound. 
price a piece, 
© From him Mr. Luttrell had his inſtruQtions, who has 4 improv 
that invention, and multiplied the variety of colours to effect an 

thing, as alſo found out a method unknown before to draw wit 
 thole chalks or. crayons on copper plates, either by the life off 
| hiſtorically, 
_ ASIA, is repreſented in painting, Ge. wearing a bed 
various flowers and fruits, clad in a rich veſtment embroidered 
Holding in her right hand branches with roots of caſſia, peppe 
and cloves, and in her leſt hand a cenſer t ; and by hal 
a camel on its knees. 
The garland intimates, that Afa penn delightful things ne 
ceſſary for human life ; her garment the great plenty of tho 
rich materials; the bundle. of ſpices, that ſhe diſtributes them t 
other parts of the world. The cenſer ſignifies the odoriferou 
is and ſpices it PORTS] 1 and the camel i is a beaſt proper tf 

1 
ncHaEI. asd. i the rudiitents of deſign 
and other plates, us d the mark. See the plate No. 10. 
DOUBLE ASPECT {in painting] is us'd, where a ſingh, 
figure is ſo contriv'd, as to repreſent two or more different ot 
jects, either by changing the 4 57 755 of the eye, or Dr means 
angular Safes. 
| ASSIDUITY, is dee e in painting as an Ancient vol 
man, holding in both her hands an hour and on one ſic 
1170 A 558 e wk a Hani of i wy, 
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Her age denotes that time and labour are continually deſtroy- 
g us, and ſhe therefore holds an hour glaſs, which requires 
gence in turning and often moving it, leſt it ſtop. 

ASSISTANCE, is repreſented in painting, &c. by a man in 
Wars, clad in white, and over all a purple mantle; a ray ſhining 
und him, crown'd with a garland of olive; a chain about 
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neck, and a heart for a pendant; his right arm is extended, 
ed his hand open; in his left hand he holds a flake ſurrounded 
ch a vine, and at his right is a ſtork. | Rs 5 
His age intimates his diſcretion, not being intent upon avarice, 
ad giving his helping hand. | | 
The white raiment indicates his fmcerity, without ſelf intereſt. 
The ſplendid ray denotes divine aſſiſtance, without which, as 
Je wife without the husband, it is like the vine without the 
e; the ſtork the natural affection of parents, 
ART, is repreſented in painting by an agreeable woman, 
o ſeems to be ingenious by her. very looks, ſhe is habited in 
own of green, holding in her right hand a hammer, an en- 
Wing tool and a pencil, and in her left hand a ſtake that ſup- 
rts a vine. Ot 5 | 
The agreeableneſs of her countenance declares the charming 
ture of Arts, attracting all eyes to it, and gaining the author's 
probation and commendation ; the three inftruments are for 
itating nature; the ſtake ſupplies nature's defects in holding up 
tender plant. 55 5 
nd MART IFICE in painting, Sc. is repreſented as a comely man 
eredſa richly embroidered garment, laying his hand upon a ſcrew 
e ppeſſ perpetual motion, and by his right he ſhews a hive of bees. 
y he is nobly cloth'd, becauſe Art- is noble of itſelf, his hand 
on the ſcrew ſhews, that engines have been contriv'd by in- 
| try, and by thoſe incredible things like the perpetual motion 
thoe been perſorm'd. . . 
:m Fl he hive intimates the induſtry of bees, which being incon- 
fero@rable, are nevertheleſs great as to their conduct, 5 
per BSTONISHMENT proceeds from an exceſs of admiration, 
ch ſurprize is ſometimes ſo ſtrong, as to drive the ſpirits to- 
leſigniids the place from whence the impreſſion of the object is re- 
10. d; and being ſo much employ'd in confidering this impreſ- 
fingÞh, that there remain no ſpirits to paſs through the muſcles; 
t olg body becomes immoveable as a ſtatue. 
dans Flow this paſſion is repreſented in drawing and painting, ſee 
Figures of admiration and aſtoniſhment in the plate. | 
t WISTRONOMY, is painted with a filver creſcent on her 
ne {1c * an azure mantle, a watchet ſcarf, beſprinkled with 
en ſtars. 2 i 
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It is 1 repreſented as a lady in a ſtarry habit, her eyes look® 77 


ing towards heaven; holding in her right hand an aſtrolabe, an io 


in her left a table of aſtronomical figures. p 
Fer garments denote the night, the moſt proper to fee th 
ſtars in; her eyes and thoughts always elevated and intent upy i 
celeſtial bodies, the aſtrolabe meaſures the diftance of them; ti 
table ſhews the difference of it from aſtrology. 0d 
ATTITUDE of Attitude Italian g. of Aptitude, L. is , 
painting and ſculpture, the poſture of a figure or ſtatue, or f 
diſpoſition of its parts, by which we diſcover the action it 
engag'd in, and the very ſentiment, ſuppos'd to be in the min 
See ACTION, FIGURE, STATUE. E 
The repreſenting theſe in a ſtrong and lively manner, mz . 
what is call d a good Expreſſion. See EXPRESSION. | 
AVARICE, is repreſented in painting by an old womat 
pale fac'd, lean and melancholy, afflicted with a pain, whil 1 
makes ber lay one hand upon her belly; yet ſeems to devo 
a purſe with her eyes, which ſhe graſps in the other, accompl 
nied with an hunger ſtarv'd wolf. : 
Her paleneſs proceeds from her Envy, that torments ber tol 
her neighbours richer than herſelf ;. her eyes are fixt on her pull 
it being her chief delight; the wolf denotes the voracious app 
tite of the covetous, who would have other men's goods by hol 
or by crook. | 
_ AVERSION may be expreſsd i in drawing by the poſture 
the body, thus; the body may be repreſented as retiring bad 
wards; the hands as if they were puſhing off the object, whii 
cauſes the Auerſion, or elſe they may be drawn back, as alſo if 
feet and legs. 
AUGURY. Good Augury is redrelerited | in painting, b 
young man cloth'd all in green, having a ſtar over his head h 
ging a ſwan, | 
The green clothing is a token of hope, and conſequently 
good luck, becauſe greenneſs promiſes a plentiful crop, the g i 
denotes good ſucceſs, and a perſon not to be (as we ſay) bg 
under a three-penny planet; the whiteneſs of the ſwan is 
an emblem of fortunateneſs ; as a black crow is of bad luck. 
AUGUST, is repreſented by a young man of a fierce co 
tenance, clad in a robe of flame colour; crown'd with a garli 
of wheat ears; having on his arm a basket of ſummer fruits; . 
his belt a ſickle bearing a virgin. 
AURORA, 7z. e. the morning is perſonated by poets 
painters, Homer deſcribes her like a young. virgin, having 
hair diſheveil'd, and hanging loſe about her ſhoulders ; being 
the colour of the pureſt gold, ſitting in a golden chair, witl 
her veltments of that hue and colour. , 
| 


* Virgil deſcribes her, as coming, at the very inſtant of fable 
an W&ht's departure, with one of her hands full of roſes, gilliflowers 
a lilies, taken out of a basket which ſhe carries in her other 
Id, befprinkling them on the marble pavement of the lower 
oven, adorning the ſun with unſpeakable beauty. 
ne is alſo repreſented as a young virgin with carnation wings, 
23d a yellow mantle, in her forehead a ſtar, and golden ſun- 
sms from the crown of her head, riding upon Pegaſus ; with 
t Phial of dew in one hand, and various flowers in the other, 
ich ſhe ſcatters upon the earth. 1 9 
in she is alſo deſcrib'd, holding in one hand a flaming torch, 
d drawn in a gorgeous chariot, beſpangled with ſtars, by 
ing'd Pegaſus; which favour ſhe is feign'd to have obtain'd | 
m Jupiter, by many importunate requeſts, preſent]y after the 
Swnfal of Bellerophon. | . 5 
She is fabled to be the herald and meſſenger of Phœbus, and 
receiving her being from the virtue of his beams ; and is no 
Wher than that rubicund and vermilion bluſh of the heavens, 
Which the ſun's firſt appearance works in the orient, and from 
Wcnce deſcending beautifies our hemiſphere, with ſuch reſplen- 
Wncy. : : 15 „ 
: She is alſo painted in a purple robe, and a blue mantle fring'd 
With ſilver. 8 5 5 „ 
AURUM MUSICUM, 82 ſort of liquid gold for writing: 
AURUM MUSIVUM, S Take fine cryſtal and orpiment of 
Ich one ounce, pound them ſeverally, till they are reduced to a 
Fry fine powder, then grind them together well with glair. 
| With this you may write either with pen or pencil, and the let- 
or draught will be of a good gold colcur. . 
Another way of making the ſame. Take of the beſt Engliſb tin, 
ounce, and of the beſt Spaniſh quickſilver the ſame quantity: 
Wake of them an amalgama, by putting the crude mercury to the 


ently elted tin, and ſtirring together; then reduce them by pound- 
the ig into a fine powder, and mix them with flowers of /a/ ar- 
y) rial, and flowers of ſulphur, of each an ounce: calcine gently, 
1 is the ſulphur is conſum'd, and fo will the Aurum [gold] ſtick 


the upper cruſt or ſcoria. 
ce co This being finely powder'd, and ground with glair, will with 
garn or pencil give your figure or picture a golden colour. See 
ruits; . Ed. Pharm. Bat. | 15 | 97s 

_ RAUTHORITY, is repreſented in painting like a grave ma- 
dn fitting in a chair of ſtate, richly cloth'd in a garment em- 
dider'd with gold, holding in her right hand a ſword, and in 
; left a ſcepter, and by her ſide is a double trophy of books 

al ms. | | | | 
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. Her age and gravity indicates Authority, as alſo do the throWMve: 
on which ſhe is ſeated, and the ſplendid habit the pre-enWing 
nence perſons in Authority have over others; the ſword lifted II. 
denotes ſovereign power, and the ſcepter is alſo an enſign e 
Authority. | 33 3 | D 
AUTUMN, is repreſented in painting by a man at perſe are 
age, cloth'd like the vernal, and likewiſe girded with a ſtan 7/ 
girdle; holding in one hand a pair of ſcales, equally poiz'd, wie 
A globe in each; in the other a bunch of divers fruits and grape Ne 
Moft of theſe) are explain'd in the vernal, they being the ſam IV 
The age denote the perfection of this ſeaſon, when fruits ante: 
ripe. The balance or libra is one of the twelve ſigns of the me 
diack, which denote Autumn. 7” 5 Wea 
AZURE, a mineral colour, prepar'd from the lapis Armen by 
Azure, is very near of kin to ultramarine ; being procur'd frog 4 
the Armenian ſtone, much after the ſame manner as the other MF V. 
from lapis lazuli. See p. 132. 3 | 
To dye an AZURE Colour. Take roche allum and filings Is be 
braſs of each two ounces, fiſh-glue half an ounce, vinegar llov 
fair water a pint, boil it to the conſumption of the half. 


ſtands for John Sebald Beham. Abbot Primaticcio, who VI 
France was call'd of Bologna, alſo us'd the letter B for H ion 
mark. So alſo did /! Bonaſoni, and fo alſo did Domenico Becci oldit 
fumi interſecting it with a line. | 5 Þ 
B. B. ſignifies Bartholomew Beham of Norimberg, he e 
grav'd at Rome and in Bologna with Mark Antonio Raimond 
The ſame letters were alſo us'd by Bartholow Biſcano a Gena 
painter, in ſuch plates as were of his own invention. 
B. B. A. F. ſignifies Baccio Bandinelli a Florentine Archited 
I. BACCHUS. Phileftratus tells us that Bacchus was form 
in the likeneſs of a young man without a beard, of a corpuleni 
and groſs body, his face of an high colour and big; his he 
adorn'd with a garland of ivy leaves having on his temples tv 
Horns; and cloſe by his fide a certain beaſt, call'd a Leopard 
Panther. , EF | Hons 8 J e. 
T5718 deſcription is taken from the nature of Twine (of which alpat t 
cording to the fiction of the poets, Bacchus was the Gd whoſe i IX 
' wenter and finder out was certainly Noah, as nat only Moſes, ith 
oſephus and Lactantius affirm ; whence he is by meny ſuppos d With 
J this God Bacchus. | : BY 


II. Claudianus relates that his image or ſtatu n 
naßed; which indicated the nakedneſs of thoſe, who abuſe = Ow! 


BAC 
Ml ves with wine ; ; by which 'means they reveal and open thoſe 
enWings which ought to be conceal'd and kept hid. 

d 8 I. Diodorus Siculus relates, that Bacchus among the Greeks, 
Was repreſented in two ſeveral forms; the one as a very aged 
an with a long beard, ſtiff and thick, the other of youthful 

Far, of a pleaſant and amorous aſpect. 

The firſt form inti mates the effects of the intemperate uſe of wine, 

WI bh wears nature, and brings old age along with it; the other 
r, that it cheriſbes and revives the heart, if moderately usd. 
IV. Macrobius informs us, that Bacchus was ſometimes repre- 
nted in the likeneſs of a young child ; ſometimes of a youth, 
metimes of a man; and ſometimes in the likeneſs of decrepid 
d age. 

By theſe were & *gnified the four ſeaſons of the year, the vine be- 
g dedicated to Sol, in whom they all exiſt, 

V. Philefratus likewiſe tells us, that Bacchus was oftentimes 
Fawn cloth'd in women's garments, and in a long purple robe; 
is head adorn'd with a coronet of roſes, with companions and 
lowers all of them in like looſe and wanton garments; ha- 
ted ſome of them like rural nymphs, as the Dryades, Orcades, 
cc. ſome like ſea nymphs, as the Nereides, Syrens, &c. ſome 
ke Satyrs, Lans, Sylvans, &c. 

The women's garments indicate, that wine makes a man r faint, 
ble and inconſtant like to a woman. 

VI. Pauſanias ſays, that the Eleans pictured Bacchus with 
long beard, cloth'd in a long gown, hanging down to his feet; 
olding in one hand a ſharp hook, and in the other a bowl of 
"a and many vine-trees and other fruitful plants round about 


ho! 
or h 
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e e 
ond VI. The Cyrenians, a people inhabiting the further parts of 
Jena er/1a, depicted Bacchus in the likeneſs of a bull. 
By this was intimated that e (the daughter of Jupiter) 
rought him forth in that form. 
VIII. The ſtatue of Bacchus, was alſo ſolationcn ſet forth | 
nd adorn'd with garlands made of fig- tree leaves, in comme- 
oration of a nymph (as ſome ſay) call'd Pſyche, who was by 
e Gods metamorphos'd into that plant. 
In like manner the nymph Staphilis ( with whom Bacchus Was 
iſo enamour'd) was transformed into the vine, from whence it is 
ch Mat thoſe plants are ſo exceeding grateful and pleaſant to this God. 
boſe i IX. Bacchus is painted with ſhort brown curl'd hair, cloth'd 
es, lith either a Leopard's skin or a green mantle, a tawny face, 
hos'd ith a wreath of vine branches. 
BACK PAINTING, Metzo-tin#to prints with oil colours, 
jade This art conſiſts chiefly i in laying the print upon a piece of clear 
> thenfſtown or Ceck-hill glaſs, of ſuch a ſize as fits the print. 
fel oy D 4 „ 
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the paper is. 


out and lay it upon two ſheets of paper, and cover it with tw 
more, and let it lie there a little to ſuck out the moiſture, i 


and ſet it near the fire to warm, then take Strasburg turpentine 


between the papers, and Jay it upon the glaſs; beginning firs 


from the backſide of the print, till it looks black, i. e. till y 


it is fit for Painting. 


B AC ? 
In order to do this, take your print and lay it in clean wateWen 
for two days and two nights, if the print be on very ftronyMhiet 
cloſe and hard gumm'd paper, but if upon an open, ſoft, ſpuny he | 
paper, two hours will ſometimes ſuffice, or more according 2 


ny 
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The paper or picture having been ſufficiently ſoak'd, take 4 


In the mean time, take the glaſs the picture is to be put upo 


and it being in a gallipot, warm it over the fire, till it is grow 
fluid, then with a hogs hair bruſh, (the hairs of which have bee 
well faſten'd by wedging) and with that ſpread the turpentin® 
very ſmoothly and evenly on the glaſs. rs E 

When .this has been done, take the melzo-tincto print fron 


"i 
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at one end; rubbing it down gently as you go on, till it lie clok 
and there-be no wind bladders between. ; Nee 
Then with your finger or fingers, rub or roll off the pape 


can ſee nothing but the print like a thin film left upon the ga? 
and when you have done this, ſet it by to dry. = 
And when it is dry, varniſh it over with ſome white tra! 
ſparent varnith, that the print may be ſeen through it, and the 
| Note, You muſt be very careful in rubbing or rolling the pap 
off the print, ſo as not to tear it. 1 . 
You may inſtead of ſoaking your prints two days and twi 
nights, roll them up and boil them for about two hours, moi 
or leſs (according to the quality of the paper) in water, and thi 
will render it as fit for rubbing, rolling or peeling (as the oth 
way,) when rubb'd with your fingers. . 5 
This being done, and your oil colours prepar'd according 
the directions given (which you will find under each article: 
red, blue, green, &c.) they being ground very fine, and ten 
per'd up very Riff, lay on the backſide of the tranſparent print 
ſuch colours as each particular part does require; letting the mon 
ſter lines of the print ſtill guide your pencil, and ſo each par i 
cular colour will lie fair to the eye on the other ſide of the glaf 
and look almoſt as well as a painted piece, if it be done neat] 
Note, That the ſhadows of the print are generally ſufficiet 
for the ſhadow of every colour, but if you have a mind to gi 
a ſhadow by your pencil, then let the ſhadows be laid on fir 
and the other colours afterward. ; 
. Take notice alſo, that in laying on of colours in this ki 
of Backſide Painting, you need not be curious as to the layit 
| 0 the! 


BAN 


em on ſmooth. This is not at all requiſite here, where the 
Mief aim is only to have colours appear well on the foreſide of 
e print; and therefore the only care to be us'd in this work, 
co lay the colour thick enough, that its body may itrike the 
lour of it plainly through the glaſs. 
BAL. SEN. ſignifies Baldaſſar 8 enenſe, i. e. Baldaſſar Pe- 
zi of Siena. 
EB. HANS BALDUNG or BALDUIN, in a plate repre- 
Enting horſes, engrav'd in 1534. 
ine The ſame mark was us'd by Hans Broſamer, in his plates of 
Turtius riding into the gulph, and in his Lacoens and Solomon 
*Forlhipping the idol. See plate No. 11. 
iu Horatio Borgiano, alſo 3 uſe of the ſame mark in his plates, 
Ind ſometimes us'd an H and a B. 
BACCIO BANDINELLI, born in the year 1487, ſcholar 
f Gio. Franceſco Ruſtici, liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſtory paint- 
YZ 8 and ſculpture, died in the year 1559, aged ſeventy two 
ears. 
'Y 1 BANTAM-WORK, as the JAPAN-WORK, is both 
ain and emboſs' d, and is wrought moſt in gold and other ne- 
"Fas. So the Bantam-Work is alſo plain and carv'd, and is 
Frrought moſt of it in colours, with a very {mall ſeatering of 
Fold here and there. 
8 The wood is prepar'd for this work, the ſame as it is * 
he 7apan-Work, and the priming with whiting | is the ſame: 
and as to the flat-work it is done in colours, mixt with gum- 
pater, as the nature of the deſign requires, the ordering which 


| twiolours with the gum-water, is taught in Fapan-IWork, &c. 
mom III. The carv'd work is perform'd after the following manner. 
d thiWLet either cabinet, tables, boxes, &c. be made of deal or ſome 


: othel ther coarſe wood; prime it with ze and whiting, letting it 
ry; this muſt be fo often repeated till the priming is almoſt a 
quarter of an inch thick, letting it ſtand to be thoroughly dry 
detween every time. 
IV. But you muſt take notice of this, that the whiting and 
ze muſt be made thinner than for Fapan-H/ork, and for that rea- 
on it muſt be done ſo much the oftener ; for if it is too thick, it 
vill not only lie rougher and be apt to crack and flie off ; but it 
ll not ſo eaſily penetrate to the bottom of any crack, nor go 
nto any little crevice, notch or © hole, as it will certainly do, 
{ it is pretty thin. 

V. The piece being prin'd to its * thickneſs and thorough dry, 
s in the next place to be water plain'd, viz. to be rubb'd with 
fine rag, and a little fair water; after which, being dry, 
nis kiulh it as ſmooth as you can. 
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cCording as the pattern is; taking inſtructions alſo from the variety 
of Bantam pieces, which differ vaſtly from thoſe of Fapan, in pee ſu 
ſormance and finiſhing, 


with fine and clean pencils, according as reaſon and the natun 


oe Rooms for which 10 deſign it; which may be either 
pe 2 braſs duſt, mixt with gum water; but rather let 


ſtronger; and muſt be laid on with a pencil, and while it i 
moiſt the gold muſt be laid on; being firſt cut with a very ſharpſ 
ſmooth edg'd knife into little pieces, either on a leather- cuſbionſſ 


dab it cloſe upon the work, and then (if your gum-water i] 


them off or ſully them; for this is not ſecur'd as the flat Ban- 


B'AN 1 
VI. Then lay on the black and varniſh it up with a good body b 
Ind after it has ſtood to dry for ſix or ſeven days, poliſh i 
with tripoli, water and a fine rag, rubbing it with an even, ea 
and gentle hand. | 2 
VII. When this has been done, trace and draw out your deſin 
with fine cinnabar and gum-water ; in the very ſame manner yu WY | 
deſign to cut and carve it, with all the circumſtantialneſs 10 BA 


exactneſs poffible, 3 1 


VIII. Make your human figures, birds, beaſts and inſefts, houſes 
trees, flowers, rocks, &c. in their duc e and proportion; vs 
the foldings of garments, leaves of trees and plants, and all othe, tor: 
things, draw them fo, as if they were ſo to remain withoul is | 
the leaſt alteration. oft 

IX. Then being provided with a ſharp graver, and other cu. | be 
ting inſtruments of different forms, cut out the work deep «i 1 
ſhallow, as you think beſt, but taking care never to cut deeper 
than the whiting lies; for the wood itſelf ought not to be touch 
with the graver. 

X. Alſo leave black firokes for the drapery and folding of gar 
ments, and for the diſtinguiſhing of one thing from another; caru, 
ing where the white is, and leaving the black untouched, ac. 
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the very manner of the draughts, as well as in their other per Jake 

r p 

XI. The carv'd work being cut out clean 2 ſmooth and finih? th 

ed, and the colours well mixt, lay them into your carv'd work/y H 
2 nd 

of the thing ſhall. direct. 8 

XII. The colours being laid on and finihed, then liy on the 


leaf gold, becauſe it not only looks richeſt, but is that 
7 ch the Bantam artiſts always uſe. 1 
XIII. But the gum water it is laid with muſt be ſomewhat 


or on a piece of leather ſtraitly nail'd to a board. nces 
XIV. Tate up the gold with a little cotton, and with the ſameWhirtz 


ſ:ong) it will look rich and beautiful: otherwiſe (if it be weak] 

it will appear, as if it were hungry and ſtarv'd when it is dry. 
XV. I ben all theſe things have been done, clear up the black - 

with oil, but without touching the colours, leſt you ſhould rub, 


' 18 CC 
tan. 
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| ow Jak is; if any wet ſhould come to them, the colours 
t Fould ſpoil and come off. 

In this caſe it is beſt to leave out the tarniſhing colours, and 
Inly uſe ſuch as you may apply the * varniſh to without 


2 4 oſs of their ſplendor and beauty, 
yu $ JOHN BAPTIST GASPARS, e called LELVY'SC 
ant BAPTIST, was born at Antwerp, and brought up in the ſchool 


If Thomas Willeborts Baſſaert, a diſciple of Van Dyck; coming 
ver into England in the time of the civil wars, Major Gene- 
al Lambert took him into his ſervice ; and upon the happy re- 
"Moration of King Charles II. Sir Peter Lely being received for 
Sis Majeſty's principal painter, he employed Baptiſt to paint his 
poſtures, which he performed very well; after his death, he did 


cul. Ihe like for Mr. Riley, and afterwards for Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
> his Baptiſt was a great judge of painting, and likewiſe emi- 
epe!Went for his deſigns for tapeſtry, having been an admirable 
chiWraftſman in the academy. He died in London about forty years 


Igo, and lies buried at St. Fames's. 

JOHN BAPTIST MONNOYER, commonly ſtiled the 
Aarv-Mower painter, was born at Liſle in Flanders, and brought up at 
*Wntwerp. His buſineſs there was hiſtory painting; but he after- 
rietyrards returned to Liſſe, and applyed himſelf to flowers, wherein 
in pe ſucceeded to admiration. Monſieur le Brun having under- 
per Jaken the painting of Yer/ailles, employed Baptiſt to do the flow- 
er part, wherein he ſhewed his excellence, as is yet to be ſeen 


711/-p that palace. 

£75 
orb His grace the Duke of Montague being embaſſador in | France, 
aturgzgnd obſerving the curiouſneſs of this painter's works, invited 


pim over to England, and employed him in conjunction with 
Meſſieurs Rouſſeau and La Force, to adorn his magnificent houſe 
: t Bloomsbury, where a great variety of flowers and fruit of this 
maſter are to be ſeen, and thoſe the beſt of his performance. 

There are alſo ſeveral other pieces of his at the Lord Car- 
es, the Lord Burlington's, and other perſons of quality; but 


Ihe moſt curious of all is the looking-glaſs at Kenſi 'ngton-houſe, 
it 5Fvbich he painted for the late Queen Mary. 
harp They are alſo of an ordonnance very beautiful and ſurptizing, 


Fearing a great price ſuitable to their worth, His beſt perform- 
nces were owned to be in England. He died in England about 
hirty-ſix years of age, and lies buried in St. Fames's. 


i FRANCIS BARLOW was born in Lincolnſpire, and at his. 
veak[ſoming to London, put apprentice to one Shepherd a face-painter, 
Iry. {hom he lived with but few years, becauſe his fancy did not lie 


hat way, his genius leading him wholly to drawing of fowl, 
ich, and beaſts, wherein he arrived to that perfection, that had 
Pes colouring and penciling been as good as his draught, which 

| 3 . ae 
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called GUERCINO, born in the year 1590, ſcholar of Benne 


Bettini the painter, in his pieces of flowers and animals. 


out ſrom the ground with their full proportion. »4 


Z leſs, as in coins, vaſes, &c. See RELIEVO. 
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are 108 exact, he might eaſily have excelled all thoſe that wen mY 
before him in that kind of painting; of which we have an in. 15 
ſtance in the fix books of prints. after him, fold by Mr. Tempo 
He drew ſome ceilings of birds for noblemen and gentlemen i in 
the country. 

He alſo drew ſeveral of the monuments in 7+ Aminfter-fbtgM 
and in Henry VIT's chapel, which were intended for a larg: 


1 


8 


_ edition of Mr. Keep's Monumenta We: femonaſterienſa but he dio eo, 


in the year 1702. 
Caval. GIO FRANCESCO 'BARBIERI da CEN TO, 
B 
detto Gennart, liv'd at Rome and Bologna, excell'd in hiſtory 
died in 1666, aged ſeventy fix years. 
 FREDERICO BAROCCI, born in 1528, ſcholar of Bail "Tl 
11 110 Venettano, ſtudied Rafaelle and Correggio, liv'd at Urbing head 
and Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, chiefly religious ſubjects, died i in Five. 
1612, aged eighty four years. 3 And 
DOMINICO BARRIERA of Florence, who went com! II 
monly by the name of Dominico Florentino, us d the mark * 
plate 12. marked ſome plates D. 1647. the ſame mark was us 
by Domenico Bonavera an engraver of Bologna, and Domini 


- BASHFULNESS is repreſented by a virgin clad all in white, hi 

with a veil over her face of the ſame colour; holding a lily ing 
her right hand, a tortoiſe being under her feet. "The whit 
veſtment denotes her chaſte intentions; her veil to hide her fac 
intimates, that a virtuous woman ought rather to hide, than ol 
expoſe her beauty. The lily alſo repreſents innocence and baſh% 
ſulneſs; and the tortoile, that a chaſte woman ſhould not 50 

much abroad. peig 

BASSO RELIEVO ꝰ a piece of ſculpture, the Seures d ohe 
BASS RELIEF which do not project far, or ftaniWith 


_ 
M. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Baſſo Reliev?'s ; in thi II 
firſt, the front figures appear almoſt with their full Relieve; had, 
the ſecond, they ſtand out but one half; and in the third, much 


B. C. Equ. ſtands for Bartholomew Ceriolanus of Bis; Kut dri 

MARY. BEAL was an. Englyh Gentlewoman, born ul 
-Suffolk, having learnt the rudiments of painting of Sir Pet 
Lely. She drew after the life, and had great numbers of perf 
ſons of good rank ſat to her; eſpecially the greateſt part of th 
dignified clergy of her time, an acquaintance he got by hey 
husband, who was much in favour with that robe. She wi 
little inferior to any of her contemporaries, either for colouring 


at force or life, inſomuch that Sir Peter was great | 
| take 
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Aken with her performances, as he would often acknowledge. 
Ine work'd with a wonderful body of colours, was exceedingly 
$4uſtrious, and her pictures are much after the Italian manner, 
Thich ſhe learnt by having copied after ſeveral of the great ma- 
ers of that country, whoſe pictures ſhe borrowed out of Sir 
Peter's collection. 
She died at her houſe in Pall Mall about thirty two years 
eo, being ſixty five years old, and lies buried in Tamess. 
NICOLA BEAT RICI Lotharingius 210 uſed theſe marks. 
0 ee plate, No. 13, 14. 
ney BEASTS. For drawing the form: of any beaſt, li with 
oo Four lead or coal at the forehead, drawing 1 the noſe, 
outh, upper and nether chop, ending your line at the throat. 
30, II. Then viewing it again where you began, from the fore- 
bing jead over the head, ears and neck, continuing till you have 
d in ziven the full compaſs o the buttock, then mark out the legs 
4 Ind feet. 
III. Viewing it again, touch out the breaſt, with the emi- 
heney thereof; laſtly, finiſh the tail, paws, tongue, teeth, beard, 
nd ſeveral ſhadows. _ 
IV. In drawing beaſts you muſt be well acquainted with their 
hape and action, without which you will never perform any 
hits hing excellent in that kind: and here if you draw it in an em- 
ly in plem or the like, you ought to ſhew the andakip of the coun- 
hit wry natural to that beaſt. 
r fac As to the colouring of BEASTS. 1 
an . 1. SHEEP. Lay with a thin white, ſhaded with indigo 
baſ-Mnd ſoot, and heightened with white. 
t gi II. HOGS. Lay with brown oker, ſhaded with ſoot, and 
peightened with maſticot : you may as you ſee occaſion colour 
res d Fhe hair here and there with ſtronger brown oker ; the eyes 
Rank ith vermilion, which you may heighten with maſticot ; the 
mouth with indigo, or white and black, ſhaded with black. 
in ti III. A BEAR with brown oker, red oker and black mixt; 
10 ; i hadow with ſoot alone, or mixt wen black, and heighten with 
much prown oker and white. 
IV. A WOLF with brown oker and ſoot, and ſhadow 
, Kntvith more ſoot. 
mn i V. A gray WOLF with black, white and brown oker; 
PeFElhaded with black and ſoot, or black only; the mouth with 
perf@lack and red oker ; ſhaded with black and loot heightened with . 
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of tied oker and white, 

yy bl VI. The ELEPHANT (which is of a mouſe grey) with | 
ze wiſlack and white mixt with ſoot, and ſhaded with black and 
during Woot, and heightened with the ſame, with a little more white. - 


preat) 


take! VII. The 


black; the chaps red, the eye and hoofs with a thin black. 


again with a ſtronger ſoot. 


| white, ſweetened with black, and heightenes with a ſtrongerW+ 


— 9 thin black, mixt with ſoot, ſhaded with black and pink mixt 
with a little red oker. 


your diſcretion. 


if white, with white, mixt with a little ſoot or oker, ſhaded 
with a little black and white, ane heightened with perfect 0 pre 
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E VII. The noſe at the end of his trunk, inwardly muft bg 
with vermilion and ceruſs, ſhadowed with black or blach 
mixt with lake: in the ſame manner, the inner part of the ears 
the eyes with white tending to a grey. 
VIII. MICE are coloured as the Elephant. RATS a littk 
browner. 
IX. The UNICORN with” a pure white, ſhaded wit 


x) 


on! 


X. The HART with brown oker, ſhaded on the back with: 
ſoot, which ſweetly drive towards the belly, and ſhade overſf 


XI. The neck and belly with white, the oath and ears 1 
little reddiſh ;- the hoof black, the horns with ſoot, and ſhaded 
with ſoot mixt with black. 

XII. The HIND with the ſame colouts as the Hart. 

XIII. The CONEY with black and white; the belly all 


white. 

XIV. The HARE with brown oker ; the belly below a lit. 
tle whitiſh ; ſhade on the back with ſoot, and heighten on th 
belly with white. 

XV. APES, MONKEYS, and the like, with pink in 
black, heightened with maſticot and white; lay the face with 


XVI. CATS of prey and browniſh, or tabby, with indigo, nt 11 
blue and white, heightened with pure white, and ſhaded with 
Indian blue and black mixt: if of other colours, You may uſe 


XVII. An ASS, Seer with black, mixt with white like 
grey; if the Aſs be of a mingled brown, black and white mixt 
with brown oker, ſhaded with black in the mouth; heighten 
with white. | 

XVIII. The LEOPARD with bew ker and red oker, fer 
mixt with black, ſhadow it with ſoot; the ſpots with red oker and r, 
_ the mouth with black and white, heighten him with light 
OKer 

XIX. HORSES, OXEN, COWS, DOGS, and ſuch like, 


White. | nt 
XX. If of a chaſte 8 1 red oker a black, ſhaded lafl 


. with black and ſoot, and heightened with red oker and white, Pair 


XXI. If an 4h grey, with black mixt with white, ſhadedÞiee 


with black, and heightened with white. The 


XXII. If black, with a thin black, ſhaded with a ſtronger 22 


dlack, and heightened with black and White. XXIII. AI 


BEA 
XXII. A bay HORSE, with vermilion and brown oker ; 
only with red chalk, ſhaded with red oker, and heightened 
ith red chalk mixt with white. 
XXIV. If ſpotted, by a mixture of the foreſaid colours, and 
Wſcreetly putting every one in his proper place. 
Gold BEATING, Firſt a quantity of pure Gold, is melted 
d form'd into an ingot z this by forging is reduc'd to a plate 
out the thickneſs of a ſheet of paper, and this plate is after- 
ards cut into little pieces about an inch ſquare, and laid in the 
| and ſmalleſt mould to begin to ſtretch them. 
From what Pliny relates, we have no room to doubt but that 
e ancients, eſpecially the Romans, had the ſame method of 
ating Gold that we have, though it ſhould ſeem they did not 
rry it to the ſame height. 
If it be as Pliny relates, that they only made five hundred 
ves four fingers ſquare of an ounce of Gold; 5 though he ſays 
y could make more. | 
The modern Gold Beaters do nicks Gold of divers thickneſles ; 
t there are ſome ſo fine, that a thouſand of them don't weigh 
wy ve four or five drams. 

The thickeſt are us'd for gilding on iron and other metals, and 
e thinneſt for wood. See GIL DING. 
This Gold is beaten on a block of marble, commonly call'd 
ck marble, of about four foot ſquare, and uſually rais'd three 
t high; theſe plates are beaten with three hammers of diffe- 
5 ſizes, of well poliſh'd iron, ſomething in the form of mal- 
The firſt which weighs three or four pounds, ſerves to 
iſ or drive; the ſecond eleven or twelve pounds, which is to 
le ; and the third which weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, 
retch and finiſh. 2 
Like wiſe four ſorts of moulds of different ſizes are us d. Theſe 
ces of an inch ſquare, are put into the firſt or ſmalleſt mould 
ich is made of vellum, conſiſting of forty or fifty leaves, and 
er they have hammer'd a while thus with the ſmalleſt ham- 
r and ſr, they cut each of them into four, and put them into the 
lightÞnd mould of vellum, WRge conſiſts of two leaves, to be ex- 
* Iided farther. | 
like, Then they are taken out again, N cut into four, and put 
aded Þo the third mould, which is made of bullock's gut, well ſcour'd 
r fect A prepar'd, and conſiſting of five hundred leaves, and beaten; 
n they are taken out and divided into four again, and laid in 
nadedF laſt and finiſhing mould, which is alſo of bullock's gut, and 
ite, Ntaining five hundred leaves; and there they are beaten to the 
,aded gree of thinneſs requir'd. 

The leaves being thus finiſh'd, are taken out of the mould 
17 6 8 d in little Paper books prepar'd with red bole, 2 

— 0 


BEN 


Gold not to ſtick. to; each book uſually containing twenty fufppeat 
leaves. Theſe books are of two ſizes, twenty five leaves of thi 
ſmalleſt, of which weigh but five or ſix grains; and ny fi 
of the largeſt, nine or ten grains. 

Gold is beaten more or leſs, according to the quality or kind e ſc 
the work it is deſign'd for; that which is for the uſe of Gu 
wire-drawers to gild their ingots withal, is left much thicker tha 

that for gilding picture frames, Sc. 
BEAUTY. Heavenly Beauty has been repreſented by. 
exceeding fine woman, naked, ſtanding upright, with her har 
reaching the clouds and encompaſſed with rays, hong; in of 
hand a lily, and in the other a celeſtial globe. 

DOMENICO BECCAFUMI, otherwiſe called MIC\4 
RINO da Siena, born in the year 1484, copied after P. Per 
ino, and ſtudied after Michael Angelo and Rafaelle ; liv'd ; 
Rome and Siena, excell'd in hiſtory, painting and Ou 
died in the year 1549, aged ſixty five years. owe! 

DOMENICO BECCAFUMI - SANESE, a. painter ande 
engraver, uſed this mark. See plate, No. 15. This mark 
| _ found in certain wooden cuts copied from Titian 8 paint 

He died in 1549. 

The BEGINNING is cemplanted by a | reſplendent ray i 
a ſtarry sky, enlightening the earth adorn'd with plants, fu 
_ rounding a youth, with a cloud covering his privy members ; 
holding in one hand the figure of nature, and with the left 
ſquare wherein is the letter A alpha. The ray denotes 

power of God being the firſt agent, the fars the power of t 
planets, the principle of generation, nature the beginning 
motion; the alpha A the beginning of the Greek vowels, wit! 
out which no word can be expreſſed. 

Bell: ſecit. Means James Belli. 

GIOVANNI BELLINI, born in 1421, liv'd at Venid 
diſciple of his father Giacoms, excell'd in hiſtory, portraituſſ 
and architecture, died in the year 1511, aged ninety years. 
— GENTILE BELLINI, born in the year 1421, diſciple 
his father Giacomo, liv'd at Venice and Conſtantinople, excell 
in hiſtory, portraiture and meinte, died in the year 150 
aged eighty years, 

. OIL of BEN, The little nut which the Arabian d 

| re is the ſame that is by the Latins call'd nux unguentarii 

and by the Greeks balanus myrepſica, from which is taken an 0 
of very great uſe in the art of perfuming. 
2. To make the Oil of Ben, blanch the nuts and pou 

them in a mortar, ſprinkling them with wine ; then put the 

into an earthen or iron pan, and heat them hot; after that p 

them into a linen cloth, and preſs them. with an almond pres 

8 4 rep! 


BER 
y finfepeat this till you have expreſs'd all the Oil, and then you will 
ff thipve the Oil of Ben by expreſſion. 


3. After the ſame manner you may expreſs the Oil out of ci- 
on feeds, that is alſo incomparable for this purpoſe to extract 
je ſcent out of mus, civet, amber and the like, becauſe it will 
t quickly grow rank z yet Oil of the Nut Ben js much better. 
4. This Oil of Ben hath two properties; the one is, that ha- 
ing no ſcent or odour of itſelf, it alters, changes or diminiſhes 
ot the ſcent of any perfume that is put into it: the other is that 
is of a long continuance, ſo that it ſcarcely ever changes, grows 
ank, corrupts or putrifies, as other oils do. 
5. To make a perfume of this, put the must, amber, &c. in 
e powder into it, keep it in a glaſs bottle very cloſe ſtopt for 
month or more, and then uſe it. 
6. Or thus: Blanch your nuts and bruiſe them (hazle nuts may 
p though not ſo good) and lay them between two rows of 
owers, as ſuppoſe r9ſzs, jaſſemin, &c. or other perfumes ; when 
ie flowers have loſt their ſcent and fade, take them away and 
t freſh ones in their places; which repeat ſo long as flowers 
in : in ſeaſon ; then * out the oil, and it will be moſt odo- 
iferous. 
7. Laſtly, by this laſt you may draw a ſweet ſcent out of 
gowers, out of which you cannot diſtil any ſweet water. 
BENEFICENCE, is emblematically deſcrib'd by a damſel 
fan agreeable, pleaſant aſpect; young, becauſe the remembrance 
nd acknowledgment of benefits ſhould never grow old; beauti- 
z becauſe Beneficence charms every one; naked, to new that 
ought to be without intereſt or oſtentation; holding i in one hand 
bag of gold and variety of jewels, as ready to diſtribute them; 
A in the other a chain of gold to ſignify that Beneficence ties 

obliges. 
7 PIETRO BERETINI da CORTONA, born in 1696, 
cholar of Baccio Carpi, liv'd at Rome and Flarence, excelPd in 
ſtory and architecture, died in the year 1 669, aged ſeventy 
iree years. 

PF, 

7 CORNELIUS BERGHEM « or BERCHEN, uſed 
this mark. 
BERYL. I. To make a Beryl colour " green blue, viz. a 
. green for glaſs. Take cryſtal frit wi hout manganeſe what 
nantity you pleaſe, melt it very thin and skim off the ſalt (which 
Fill ſwim on the top like oil) with an iron ladle, or elſe the 
Wolour will be foul and oily : the matter being purified to twenty _ 
Pound of it, put of calcin'd copper [ſee CALCINATION of 
at MKOPPER] fix ounces, zaffer prepar'd an ounce and a half, 
preiiſſmix them well together: put this mixture into the pot of metal 
repe Vo I. I. . by 


6 
221 
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BIR 


by little and little, for fear the cryſtal ſhould riſe or ſwell and + 
run over; keep it ſtirring all the while, and then let the meti In b 
ſtand and ſettle for three hours, that the colour may incorporate, Has t 
and then ſtir it again. | | And 
Make proof of it, and after the powders have been mixt ſo 40 
twenty four hours, and having been ſtirred and mixed well, 1 
may be wrought ; becauſe the colour 1s very apt to fall to the 
bottom, | I 


ounces, minium or red lead twenty five ounces, zaffer prepare 
five drams five grains, reduce them all to a very fine powder, 
mix them and put them into a crucible able to refift the fire; ti 
leaving an inch or more empty, cover it with an earthen cover} 7 


I, 

» 

12 
2 — 


lute it well and dry it; put it into the hotteſt place of a potter 
furnace, and let it ſtand as long as their pots; when cold break 
the crucible and you will find a fine sxy colour. Or 14 
Take rock cryſtal prepar'd ten ounces, æs u/{um one ounce} | 
and fifteen grains, mix them, and in a crucible perform th”? 
work as the former. : : = 
IT. Another Beryl or Aigue Marine, Take ten ounces of 
powder of rock cryſtal, fine ſalt of tartar (ſee SALT of TARÞ? v. 
TAR) ten ounces, falt of vitriol nine ounces ; being all finehſ grey, 
powdered ſearced and mixed in a braſs mortar proceed as in th Fill 1; 
_ firſt example. | 5 „ VI. 
III. Another deeper Beryl or Aigue Marine. Take ten ouncef que, 
of rock cryſtal, of fine verdegreaſe three drams and one ſcruple yhite 
of fine ſalt of tartar thirteen ounces and a half, reduce all to iſe fur 
fine powder, mix them in a mortar, and proceed as before. VI. 
Another way, This Beryl colour is of a very fine sky colouWon 
if you take one ounce of powder of cryſtal, one ounce of fin{Welly f 
falt of tartar, and fix ounces of ſalt of vitrio! ; the whole reduc VII 
to a fine powder in a braſs mortar, and ſearced through a finYeq w 
ſieve, and proceed as in the others. 
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B. F. V. F. ſtands for Baptiſt Francus Venetus, ſecit. f y 
 BICE. As blue BICE bears the beſt body of all bright blue his! 


us d in common work, as houſe painting, &c. but it is the paleſſhke, 
in colour; it works indifferent well, but inclines a little to bſÞblour. 
| randy, and therefore requires good grinding, and that on a ver X. 
hard ſtone; it is a blue that lies beſt near the eye of any now in ſoot 

uſe except ultramarine; but this laſt is too dear to be us'd i XI. 
ordinary work. 3 * e fea 
BIRDS. Begin the draught of them at the head (and beſhd he 
ware of making it too big) then bring from under the throat th w; 
breaſt line down to the legs, there ſtay and begin at the pinion XII 

to make the wing, which being joined to the back line, wilith v 
be preſently finiſh'd, .. IT v0 


BIR 

| Thee ye, legs and train muſt be laſt, (always letting in Birds a a8 
In beafts) 1 fartheſt leg be the ſhorteſt ; their feathers, let them 
las the hair in beaſts) take their beginning at the head very ſmall, 


und fall in one way backwards in hve ranks, {maller and greater 
2o concluſion. 


* The colouring of BIRDS or F OWLS. 

I. The EAGLE, colour with black and brown oker, ſha- 
& Pow it with black; heighten the feathers with brown oker mixt 
en Avith white, 

a II. Lay the 3ill and claws with ſaffron, and ſhade with ſoot 
Th And lamp black the eyes with vermilion, 'heighteried with ma- 
6% icot, or With ſaffron ſhaded or deepened with vermilion, and 
eh the talons with black. 

III. The SWAN with white mixt with a little black, 
al) Scighten with fine and pure white, ſo that its plumes or feathers 
by that heightening may look well; the legs with a black co- 
ce Jour. 
thi”? IV. The bill with vermilion, ſhaded with lake, the eye, 
{Fellow with a black round in the middle, from which falls a 
OE Blackiſh vein, deſcending to the bill. 
v. The GOOSE with more white than black, diz. A light 
neh rey, heighten with a grey white; the legs with black, the 
th Hill like the Swan. 
IVI. The DUCK with a light grey, the head with a dark 
neaſþ L Ge, and a dark green neck ſweetly interwoven, the belly with 
ple rhite; the legs with black mixt with a little white, &c. but 
to e ſure to imitate the life. 
e. VII. The TURKEY with black mixt with a little white, 
lou fi dom the back towards the belly whiter by degrees, but the 
' finely ſpeckled with black; and in like manner the wings. 
duc VIII. Shade him with black, and the wings with indigo ſha- 
2 fineſed with ftronger indigo, the bill with black, the eye blue, 
kcightened with white. 

I. To repreſent him angry or provok'd, let the naked skin 
blue his neck be a blood red, which lay with vermilion mixt with 
my ke, ſhaded with lake; but otherwiſe lay it of a whitiſh blue 

dlour. 

*. X. The GRIF F ON with ſaffron, ſhaded with brown oker : 
ow iu ſoot. 
d Ui XI. The PHEASANT with grey made of white and black, 
e feathers of a white grey, let the whole be ſhaded with black, 
nd be d heightened with pure white; the eyes like the Falcon, the 
at iſs with pink, and ſhaced with black, | 
01n100F XII. The F ALCON with brown oaker, and black mixt 
„ with white, and — with black, and ſprinkled upon its 
The E 2 breaſt; 


breaſt; heighten it with white, let his talons be black, aboyWFhe 
the eyes, lay with ſaffron, and ſhade with vermilion ; the bi Pure 
with grey. | | | 23 £ 
XIII. The STORK with grey, heightened with white, auß # S! 
the corners of his wings (near one half) with black, his lom ſettir 
bill and legs with vermilion, ſhaded with lake. Purpe 
XIV. The OWL with ceruſs, black and foot, ſhadowe Floth 
with ſoot, and heightened with yellow oker and white, ſome his! 
times white alone; the eyes yellow circled with white, the leg : 
of a brown yellow. | 5 | 3 
BIS TRE, 2 a colour made of chimney ſoot boil'd, and afte; ? 
BISTER, (wards diluted with water, ſerving painters to wal 
their deſigns. Inſtead of this ſome uſe the ſtrokes of a pe, F 
ſome Indian ink, others a black ſtone, cc. pee 
BLACK, the proper Black for painting in water colours, i $i 
Ivory Black, which if it be pure and well ground, is of uſe i Þ 
painting in miniature, but is not proper for colouring prints; kt 
*tis too heavy a colour and hides the beautiful ſtrokes of the grave! F 
_ unleſs done with great care. | FA 
However if it be neceſſary to uſe Black by way of darkening} 
print, rather chuſe a ſtrong tincture of good Indian ink than ti. 
Ivory Black , but to colour pieces in miniature uſe the Ivory Bla 
prepar'd as follows. 5 . e 
Grind the Ivory Black very well in gum water, then beat ti 
white of an egg very well, till you perceive a kind of oily liqu 4 
ſettle to the bottom, this liquor mix with as much of the In 
Black as you think will be proper to permit it to run freely | 
the pencil, and it will bear an extraordinary gloſs; and if t 
object is ſhining, ſuch as the wings of ſome beetles, mix wilſ 


ſome of it a little white upon a Dutch glaz'd tile, till you fie rc 
it light enough to relieve the ſhade, and then make anoth To 
lighter mixture of the ſame; which being us'd on the bright th l. 
part of the ſubject, will produce the effect you deſire. note. 
Printers BLACK is moſt us'd, becauſe it is eaſieſt to be hi Ger 
and ſerves very well-in waſhing. 77... 5 pints 
Note, You muſt never put any Black among your colours! ſe, 1 
make them dark, for it will make them dirty, neither ſho Thi 
you ſhadow any colour with Black, unleſs it be Spaniſb bromfinter 
when you would colour an old man's gown, that requires to It is 
done of a fad colour, for whatever is ſhadowed with Black Me, 
look dirty; and not bright, fair and beautiful. | Th: 


Ivory or Velvet BLACK, is made of very burnt, gener 
between two crucibles well luted : which being thus rend 
perfectly Black, and in ſcales, is ground in water, and mi 
into troches, or little cakes us'd by the painters; as alſo by t 
jewellers, to blacken the bottom or ground of their coll 

7 whe 
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7 BL A 
penn they ſet their diamonds, to give them their teint or co- 
Trap BLACK, is the Smoke of roſin, prepar'd by melting 
Smoke BLACK, S and purifying the roſin in iron veſſels, then 
etting fire to it under a chimney or other place made for the 
1 and lin'd at the top with ſheep skins or thick linen 
Zloth, to receive the vapour or Smoke which is the Black; in 
Inis manner they prepare vaſt quantities of it at Paris. 


e Jeceive the Smoke, which continually ſticking upon the top, pro- 
al f uces this Black colour; the top of this Lamp may be taken off 
= qvery half hour, and the Black ſwept off it; then the wicks 

pdeing ſnuffed, 
| I Inis till you have what quantity of colour you deſire, or till all 
1 e oil is burnt out; this Black is of excellent uſe for Black 


ve | as ſome ſay) Black enough to do a large cabinet. 


1 ? 


Foods, burnt under a kind of tent, which receives it; it is us d 
\ ti} In various occaſions, particularly in printers ink; for which it is 
Blk Sixt with oils of turpentine and linſeed, all boil'd together. 


This is to be minded, that this Black takes fire very readily, 
t th Ind when on fire, is very difficult to be extinguiſh'd ; the beſt 


liga, gethod of putting it out is with wet linen, hay or ſtraw, for 
Jui vater alone wont do it. 


if ot, and lay the colour upon it, and when it has done ſmoaking 
- wil 


u {88 ground when us'd with oil. 
10th To make a finer Lamp Black than is uſually fold. Tt is made 
right ith lamps of oil, ſomething being laid cloſe over to receive the 


Inofe. 


German or Frankfort BLACK, is made of the lees of wine 
burnt, then waſh'd in water and ground ia mills for that pur- 
hoſe, "together with ivory or peach ſtones burnt. 

This Black makes the principal ingredient in the rolling-preſs 
rinters ink. 

It is moſt generally brought from Frankfort, Mentz or Straf- 
7g, either in Jumps or powder. 

That which is made in France, is not fi well d as that 


be ha 


ours! 
ſho 
brow! 
8 to! 
ack N 


efer that made at Paris to that made at Frankfort, 
Foreign Lamp BLACK, is no other than a loot rais'd from 


E 4 It 


This Black may alſo be made by the burning of Lamps, having. 
many wicks, covered with a very large top at a due diſtance, to 


and the cover or top being put on again, repeat 


61 parnih, A quart of oil worth about ſix or eight pence will make 


In England it is uſually prepared from the reſinous parts of 


- "I e 
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A way to make Lamp Black better. Make a fire ſhovel red 


is enough; it may be us'd with gum water and ought not to 


ade in Germany, by reaſon of the difference of the lees of wine 
d in the one and the other; though on the other hand ſome 
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& roſiny and fat parts of fir- trees. e 8 
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It comes moſtly from the northern countries, as Sweden ani 
Norway ; *tis a Black that is more generally us'd than any othe 
becauſe of its plenty and cheapneſs, and proves a very good Bla 2 
for moſt uſes ; tis of ſo fine a body that if it be only temper pe 
with linſeed oil, it will ſerve to work with on moſt comma 
occaſions z without grinding; but being thus us'd, it will requiz Þ 
a long time to dry, unleſs ſome drying oil be mixt wit 
it; or which is better ſome verdigreaſe finely ground, this at 
the drying oil together, will make it dry in a little time. 3 

Some add alſo oil of turpentine ; and without theſe it will nau gi 
dry under a long time, for in the ſubſtance of the colour is cou 
tain'd a certain greaſy fatneſs, which is an enemy to drying. 

In order to remedy which, burn it in the fire till it be red hot, 
and ceaſe to ſmoke, which wil conſume that fatneſs, and then i I 
will dry much ſooner ; but when it is burnt it muſt of neceſſity x 
ground in oil, for elſe it will not work fine; for fire is of tha * 
nature, that it is apt to harden moſt bodies that paſs through . 
See the article BURNING of COLOURS. X; mi 

This colour is uſually brought over to us in ſmall boxes, an Tile, 
barrels of deal of ſeveral ſizes. 3 1 

There is a BLACK made of willow charcoal, which i then 
ground very fine, does in oil make a very good Black; but na very 
being ſo eaſy to be gotten as the Lamp Black, tis ſeldom us 4 
To make a BLACK from Sheeps feet. Take Sheeps bone 
calcine them in an oven, or in a crucible in a ſurnace, = * 

quench them in a wet cloth; they muſt be ground in water bout 1 
fore any gum 1s put to. them. " 
This Black will mix with lake and umber for carnation i 
miniature or water painting, mi 
To dye wood, Horns and bones BLACK. Diſſolve vitriol i 1 1 
Vinegar or ſpirit of wine, and infuſe them in it. | 
Another way. Take litharge and quick lime of earth tu þ D 
pound, mix them with a ſufficient quantity of water and pupus'd 
in the bones, and ſtir with a ftick till they boil a-pace ; the r 
take it off the fire, and ſtir till it is cold, and the bones wif Fe. 
be very Black. woa 
Spaniſh BLACK is ſo call'd, woke firſt invented by " being 
Spaniards, and molt of it brought from them, is no other thalf paſte 
burnt cork, us'd in various works, particularly among paintenſ or u 
Earth BLACK, is a kind of coal found in the ground, wh 
being well pounded | is us'd by painters in freſco. i 
IJ here is alſo a kind of BLACK made of ſilver and lead, us! p 
to fill up the cavities and {trokes of things engraven. F 
BLACK for painting or Ae glaſs. Take ſcales of iro 
from the ſmith's anvil, grifid them for three hours on a ſhallov 
copper or braſs plate (lach as ſpectacle makers uſe to grind the 
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— upon) take of this powder and of Rocaille of each what 


5 5 
be, 


«| ey, you pleaſe, add to them a little calcin'd copper to hin- 
ai er the iron from turning red in the fire; grind all to an impal- 
rel Sable powder, and keep it in a glaſs cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 


= BLACK. As a velvet BLACK for glaſs. Take pieces of 
unn Þlaſs of ſeveral colours, to which add a little leſs than half the 
ith zuantity of — as of Zaffer, and put the whole into a pot 
an{ Jn the furnace. 

This glaſs being well purified may be wrought, and it will 
not Five a glaſs like velvet, fit for many things. 


pound of cry/tal frit in powder, and one pound of calx of lead, 


hot, and of tin the ſame quantity; mix them all well together, and 

ni put them into a pot, heated in the furnace; and when this glaſs 

yk 3s melted and purified, you muſt caſt in an ounce and a half of 

tha el calcin'd and powdered, and one ounce and half of fcales of 

hi. Jron from the ſmith's forge, powdered and mixt with the ſteel ; 
mix the whole well as you caſt them in, that the glaſs may not 
"Fiſe, and the better to incorporate them. 


very fair velvet Black colour, | 
Another velvet BLACK, fairer | than he foregoing. Take 


dunce and half of Manganeſe prepar'd, reduce all to powder, and 
mix them well together, put them into a pot, which ſet into 
ty the furnace Jeiſurely, that the matter don't riſe too much. Let 
i it melt and purify during the ſpace of four days or thereabouts, 
mix the materials well, caſt them into the water the bet- 
ol if der to purify, and then melt them again; and you'll have a Black 
olf an extraordinary beauty, 
tu Dyers BLACK, is one of the five ſimple and mother 1 
d ou 1 


r be 


d in dying, It is differently made according to the different 
then Pay and value of the ſtuffs to be dyed. | 
; wil: For broad cloths, fine ratines, druggets, c. they uſe paſte}, or 


: oad, and indigo; the goodneſs of the colour conſiſts in there not 


y thi | being above ſix pounds of indigo to a ball of paſtel, when the 
tha 


inten | 
which 


Hor uſe above twice. 

The ſtuff being thus blued, is boil'd with hi or tartar, then 
, uiWumach ; to bind it and prevent its ſmearing in uſe, the ſtuffs 
f iroß waſhed afterwards. 

allow 
d thet 
ola 


are well ſcower'd in the fulling mill, hen white, and then well 


Another of the fame, a much fairer velvet Black. Take ten 


Then let all reſt for twelve hours, during which time, ſtir 
them ſometimes, then you may work it, and you will have a 


af 1 wenty five pound of Rochetta frit, half a pound of tartar, an 


paſte] begins to caſt its blue lower, and in its not being heated 


* 


maddered, and laſtly, the Black given with galls, copperas and 


For ſtuffs of leſs value, *tis ſufficient, that they be well blucd 
th paſte), and black'd with galls and copperas. But no ſtuff 
E 


4 can 
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can be ntl dyed from white into Black, without paſſing th E | 
the intermediate blue, 


Yet there is a colour call'd cold Black or Jeſuits Black, Sour. 
par'd of the ſame, ingredients as the former, but without bh Tl 
firſt dyed blue. En y⸗ 


In this caſe the drugs are diſſolv'd in water, that had bolt 
four hours, and ſtood to cool till the hand would bear it; be Pewe 
the ſtuff is dipt in again and again; and taken out fix or eight time 

Some prefer this Black to the other, but on weak ground 
this method of dying Black, is ſaid to have been invented by th 
Feſuits, and to be ſtill praQtis'd i in their houſes, where then Foppe 
remain numbers of dyers, = 

I. To dye BLACK. Take fix handfuls of alder-bark or 4 4 
der- tops, more or leſs, made ſmall, put them into a copper wil 
a ſufficient quantity of water, and boil them ſor an hour with!“ ay 
very good fire; then take them out and put in two pounds d 
nut-galls bruis'd ſmall, one pound of ſumach, and four ouncesd Mer a 
log- wood, and boil them; then enter twenty yards of cloth an ulse 
handle it, and boil it for four hours; then take it out and cool it, Poil 
and put in a pound of copperas; which when it is melted enter the 3 hre 
cloth again and handle it, then boil it an hour and cool it again? 
then put in two gallons of chamber-lye, and enter the cloti Þ 
again, and let it boil for half an hour more, then take i it out, co. ter 2 
it and waſh it well. 5 

II. To dye a Black upon blue. Take about nine or ten ello Met i 
water, as many ounces of nut-galls beaten : wool, woollen yarn d boil 
wodllen cloth or flannel, to the weight of about three pound in h 
let them be boil'd for four hours; after which take the matte clot 
cout and air it; then put into the liquor eighteen ounces of green} or 
copperas, and if there be not liquor enough left, put in mor mor 
water, as much as will cover the ſtuff, Qc. and boil it for tu Joi 
hours, handling it continually, 3 \ 

Then take it out and air it, then put it in again, and take if 11 
out again and air it, and put it in again till it is Black enough}? 


ber, 
and 


after this cool and waſh it. ma 
But take notice if you put in ſome ſumach with the galls, iÞ iþ 1 the 
will make a better Black. of 0 


III. Another Black dye. Take fair water a ſufficient quantity 7 
of nut galls bruiſed a pound, of ſumach half a pound; of alder: 
bark and oak bark, of each a quarter of a pound; make then 
doil, which when the water, &c, begins ſo to do, put in a li- 
tle cold water, to break the boiling ; ſtir all well together and en- 
ter your cloth, letting it boil for three hours; after this take i 
out, and put in more freſh water, and make it boil again, ad- 4 in 
ding to it a pound of copperas, which when it is diſſolv'd put ing E. 
your Goch again, and boil it two hours ; then take it out again, 8; 


and , ba 


_ 6 * 1 
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Ind put in beine more copperas, and half a pound of ground log- 
Y Food, make it boil and put in the cloth again, and let it boil an 
hour. 
FT his quantity of drugs will dye five yards of broad-cloth, or 
En yards of cloth three quarters wide. 

IV. Another Black dye. Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
pgwood ground, ſumach of each a pound, of nut galls bruis'd 


"Fopperas, let it melt, and then put in the cloth, wool, Cc. 


r al Ft. 

wit Theſe quantities of drugs will dye twenty pound weight of 
th! Any of the former things. 
Id V. Another to dye twenty yards of broad- cloth, &c. Take wa- 
esd Fer a ſufficient quantity, and five handfuls of ſamach, two hand- 


uls of logwood ground, two handfuls of alder- bark bruis'd ſmall, 
poil them all together; then put in your cloth, and let it boil 
bree hours; then take it out, cool and air it, and make i it 
Black with a ſufficient quantity of copperas. 


ter a ſufficient quantity, of nut galls bruis'd ſmall two pounds, of 
alder-bark a pound an half, mix all together in the copper, and 


nad Wet it a boiling, and when it does ſo put in the cloth, letting it 
n 0 Soil for three hours; then take it out and let it cool; then put 


In half a pound of copperas, and when it boils, put in your 


ate loth again and boil it for an hour more; handle it and boil it 
reel ſor an hour, then take it out and cool it; after which put in 


L dil it till it is Black enough. 
VII. Another Black colour. Take a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ke 0 Ti 


ughi and ſumach half a pound, of alder-bark a quarter of a pound, 
make them boil and enter the cloth; then cool and air it, and 
s, itÞ then darken the colour as you defire it with a pound and half 
of copperas. 
T his quantity is 2 for fourteen pounds of wool, yarn, 
cloth, &c. 
4 VIn. To make a firm Black 5 Firſt wadd it with the blue 
. | DYING BLUE) then take water thirty quarts, one pound 
of galls bruis'd ſmall, and of vitriol three pounds; firſt boil the 
5 als and water with the ſtuff or cloth for two hours; then put 
| ad: 1 the copperas as a cooler; heat for one hour, after which take 


1 


ut in out the cloth or ſtuff, and cool it and put it in, boiling it for 


rain, another hour; laſtly, take it out again, cool it, and put it in 
once more. IX, To 


an 


all two pounds; boil them together for an hour, then enter 
Ihe cloth, wool, yarn, Sc. and when they have boiFd an hour 
ke them out, cool and air them; then put in three pounds of 


gain, and let it boil near an hour, then take it out and waſh 


VI. Another Black for twenty yards of broad- chth. Take wa- 


more copperas and ſome urine, then put the cloth in again, and 


er, and a pound of nut galls bruis'd ſmall, of logwood ground 
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IX. To recover the colour of Black-cloth when decay d. Ball 2 
the leaves of fig- trees well in water, waſh the cloth in it, ol Iny 
it in the ſun, and it will be a much fairer Black. 

To dye Martins tins with long hair of a very good Black. 
which never fades, Take a ſufficient quantity of water, tw 
pounds of new nut galls, and two ounces of beef marrow; bol 
them in an earthen pot cloſe covered, ſtirring often left the gal 3 
burn, and boi, till it makes no noiſe when you ſtir it, then bel 3 
it, and ſtrain out: 27 
Take of this liquor two pounds, copperas twelve ounce} A 
roch allum twelve ounces, litharge eight ounces, verdegreaſe, 
ſumach and ſal armoniack of each four ounces; pound each d 
them ſmall diſtinét by itſelf, then mix and boil them together, 
and keep the liquor to dye with. I 

But this is to be minded ; before you apply the liquor, the 3 
skins muſt be waſh'd two or three times in very pure, clear, lim 
water; and when you apply the dye you muſt do it with a 2 | 
againſt the grains of the hair, and afterwards the other way too 3 

Theſe skins when dry, differ little or nothing from ſable, 
Some leave the verdegreaſe out, but it does no hurt to the 100 

uor. 
7 To aye clith or fluff BLACK. Take two pound of ein] 
half a pound of brazile, two pound and a half of madder; bol, 
your cles h three hours with theſe, then take it out and cool i, 
very well, and put in an ounce and half of ſal armonzack, and 
boil the ſtuff gently for half an hour, rolling it upon the ole, | 
three times every quarter of an hour, then take it out and cool it; 
and afterwards add two pound and a half of copperas, one third} 
part of a pound of bra/i/e, a quarter of a pound of tallow ; boil 
the ſtuff in it very well for an hour and a half, and it will be 
of a beautiful Blac# colour. 1 

To dye woollen ſtuffs, &c. BLACK. Put into a kettle ti 
pound of galls, half a pound of braſile, two pounds and half of ou 
madder, with which boil the Ruff for three hours ; then take 
it out and cool it very well; then add an ounce and half of af 
armoniact, and boil the ſtuff gently half an hour, rolling it upon 1 
the roller three times every quarter of an hour; then take it out hi 
and cool it; and afterwards add two pounds and a half of ca- 
peras, five or ſix ounces of braſile, and a quarter of a pound of rie. 


2 


ff 
That 


tzllow ; boil the ſtuff very well in it for an hour and a half, aud 7 
it will be of a beautiful Black colour, | er, 
Another BLACK dye. Fill a kettle with very clear water, pall 
in order for dying ten pieces of frize or coarſe ſtuff, put in ii ther 
two pound and a half of right Turkiſh galls, - and a pound and help 
half of brown wood or walnut-tree; boil them very well toge T 7 


ther, then put in the ſtuffs and let them boil two n, and al mal 


; BLA 
v 2 whole night in the liquor; take them out, and if you have 
N Iny old dye ſuds, that have been us'd before, pour it to the gall 
| Eu, and add two pound of copperas ; let them be boil'd well 
Shen put in theſe ſtuffs; let them be boil'd for two hours, and 
Itter wards left a whole night in the liquor, then rinſe them out, 
Ind hang them up to dry carefully and nicely, if it be in a kila 
Ir ftove it will be ſo. much the better; then rub them with a 
Sumice ſtone, and ſmooth them very well, then pour the dye 
put of the kettle and keep it, and repeat the operation men- 


ce; ſioned in every particular; iron the ſtuff a little with a hot icon, 
aſe, Ind after you have done this, take water and two pound and 
1 alf of Twrkey galls, one pound and a half of brown wood, and 
her, dye them a third time after the ſame manner, and they will be 


"Black enough. 
But if you would have the dye more Black and beautiful, take 
lim, kettle full of fair clear water, put into it half a pound of cal- 
enci Find vitriol, and one pound of tartar, boil the ſtuffs in this liquor 


too, For an hour, then rinſe them out, and put freſh water into the 
ble, Fettle, and for every piece of twelve ells, put in half a pound of 


e 19 prown wood, and boil the ſtuffs half an hour; and if you would 
Fave the Black yet finer and better, then dye it once in the 


ad ollowing ſoot dye. 
bol The Soot dye. Gall the ſtuff with alder-bark and galls for three | 
ol it! Pours, and add lye and ſuds to blacken the gall dye; boil the 
and ſtuff in the liquor for 2 hours; then add copperas and leave the 
olle yare in a whole night, and then rinſe it out. 

iti To dye the Hamburg BLACK. It is to be Apen d, that che 


third 
bol, 5 
Il be 2 


fs = been firſt blued with woad or indigo, in a manner 
That is laſting, 
Take twelve ounces of tartar, one pound of TONE] boil the 
ſtuffs in it for two hours, then rinſe it clean and dry it. 

two Blue it as follows. If your dye be either woad or indigo, yet 
alf oſſ ou muſt give the ſtuffs a deep ground, which will give them a 


take brighter luſter, | 

f , For the ſecond blue, boil woad and brown wood, and blue 
uponpithe ſtuff to the depth of indigo, or to a ſort of iron grey, after 
t cut} which, it will be eaſy to dye it black; but the nicety lies in the 


* cop bluing. After the bluing, the ſtuff muft be rinſed clean, and 
1d of dried again. Then follows _ 

aud * The Galling, Take ſix ounces of galls, two ounces of mad- 
er, a quarter of an ounce of calcin'd tartar, and therewith 
ff the ſtuff for the ſpace of an hour, not rinſed but dry'd; and 
then gall'd a ſecond time, the ſuds ing a little ſtrengthened of 
helped, as followeth. 
The ſecond galling. Add half an ounce of call to the re- 
Naining ſuds, and half an ounce of agen, one ounce of wy 

cin 


vaten 
in it 
d and 
toge - 
d allo 
le 


' then take one pound of vitriol, firſt diſſolv'd in ſpring wate,,? 


B L A 


din' d vitriol, one ounce, not yet, of gum arabict ; when yal 
have done this, before the ſtuff is rins'd or dried, it muſt be 
Blackened in the gall liquor as falloweth. Boil the e, : 
which muſt be pour'd into the dye; then add to the alder-bla 
half an ounce of galls, one ounce of madder, one ounce of whit 
gum, one dram of maſtict; and after the ſtuff has been did 
black in the dye, rinſe it out clean and dry it, now as well v3 
after the ſecond blacking, which is to be done as followeth. 
Take half a pound of vitriol, and immediately aſterwar 
half an ounce of galls, one dram of maſtick, half an ounce ? 
gum tragacanth, and both times let the tuff be an hour! 
blackening, till it hath got a laſting dye; and beſides all yo 
may if you pleaſe add ſome brown-wod to give it the better 2 
luſtre, and preſerve it from ſpoiling. . e 
The way of dying fluff, the ſumach dye, fo as it ſhall hs ve) 1 
laſting. Put the eight following drugs into a large veſſel, vi: 
eight pound of ſumach, eight pound of alder-bark, twelve pounl p | 
of oak ſhavings, nine pound of vitriol of copperas, two pound ad 
wild or baſtard marjoram, fix pound of filings of iron, ande 
much lye as is neceſſary, fix pound of walnut-tree leaves, hal 
a pound of calcin'd tartar, two pound of falt, and four pouni 
of ſmall ſhot; put all theſe in when the water is hot, taking 
care that the veſſel is full, and look after it daily. '2 
Firſt boil the ſtuff in the preparatory ſuds, compos'd of three” 
cnartors of a pound of tartar, and one pound of vitriol, for the If 
ſpace of an hour and half; then rinſe and ary it, then follows ther 
galling. . | 4 
Take one pound and a half of fumach, four ounces of nadie, 


an ounce and half of calcin'd /alt petre, one dram of jal arm. one 
niack, an ounce and half of vitriol, half an ounce of calcin d“ 4 


tartar; divide theſe drugs into two parts, and take two part 
of galls alſo; put in the ſtuffs, take them out, but do not rinſe] 
them, and hang them up to dry; then follows * Fi 
| The Blackening, Fill the ſumach copper with prepar'd dye, 4 
twice or thrice, and for every time add four ounces of vitriol,|# 
two ounces of ſumach, one ounce of gum arabick; and the Jak 4 
time ſuperadd half an ounce of gum tragacanth, and a dram of f 


maſtich, h 
The ſtuff may be alſo boil'd with brmon-woed, by adding Al. v 
ounces of it to the firſt ſuds, as alſo half an ounce of gum gal: ho 


. banum, and an ounce of calcin'd tartar and vitriol mixt toge . 
ther. it; 

The preparation of the SOOT BLACK dye. This dye J g rin 
prepar'd and wrought the ſame way as the /ſumach ove 3 except. the 
ing that the ingredients ate differen. * "Fr 


BEA. 
YU The drugs of it are as follow. Take eight pounds of alder- 


* 
BEES, 


ert, fix pound of ſoot, oak-ſhavings or ſaw-duft, five pound of 


Lo 
he, - 1 
LE 


itriol, one pound of twild-majoram, three pound of brown-wood, 
welve ounces of calcin'd alum and vitriol mixt together, two 
ound of filings, as much he as is neceſſary, and five pound of 
=Falnut ſhells, if they are to be had, | 5 
put all theſe in when the water is boiling hot, as in the ſu- 
ach dye, and the ſtuff having been firſt of all prepar'd by boil- 
Ing it an hour with fix ounces of tartar, and half a pound of 
*F:r10, and rinſed and dry'd ; then gall it as follows, _ 
With two ounces and a quarter of galls, and three quarters o 


Ir i n ounce of calcin'd ſalt-petre and vitriol mixt with this liquor. 
JU It muſt be gall'd but once and not rinſed, but dried. 
tern Then dye it as follows, Fill a kettle at two or three times, 


getting the liquor boil an hour every time, adding every time 
n ounce and half of vitriol, and two ounces of ſoot, half an 


und Sum tragacanth, half a dram of maſtick, and a quarter of a 
dd pound of ſalt. | 5 : 
da f The ſtuffs may be alſo blackened with brown-wood. 


3 The Brown-wood dye is thus: Take four ounces of Brawn- 
 Kwod firſt boil'd, a quarter of an ounce of gum albanum, half an 
- Founce of calcin'd ſalt-petre and vitriol mixt together, and you 
will have a good Black. „„ ol 
To dye GREEN Thread BLACK. Take a proper quantity 
of ſharp lye; and put into it three quarters of a pound of bra- 
ꝛile- wood, boil them together, and afterwards pour the liquor into 


ounce; then put in the Green Thread, let it lie for the ſpace of 
, one whole night, and it will become Black. 1 5 


ind To che SILK BLACK. Pour three pails of water into a 


copper, and add two pound of beaten galls, and two pound of 
ſumach, and two ounces of madder, four ounces of antimony re- 
aduc'd to an impalpable powder, two ox galls, one ounce of gum 
2 tragacanth ; let them diſſolve a proper time, and then put in a 
proper quantity of dry alder-bark powdered, two pound of vi- 
triol, and twelve ounces of filings of iron; then pour off the 


which, fill it up with half a pail full of barley or rather malt 


then take it out and rinſe it in a copper full of water, and throw 
it again into the dye; and afterwards when you take it out, 


: then put it into the dye again, and boil it gently for half an hour 
Th as before; rinſe it alſo in the copper as before, and afterwards in 
: | 1 SRI 


GC 


„ 3 dunce of gum arabick, and the laſt time a quarter of an ounce of 


ga vat, and add gum arabich, alum and verdegreaſe, of each one 


water as above, and let them boil together two hours; after 


water, which is drawn off by brewers ; let it boil again half an 
bour, then put in the Silit; let it boil gently for half an hour, 


© rinſe it pure clean in river water; hang it up in the air to dye, 
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This dye will alſo dye all forts of woollen ſtuffs. Bl 
An additional improvement to the former dye. Having dy'd th“ 
Silks Black as above, then take ſal armoniack and antimony pow. 
dered two ounces, filings of iron two handfuls ; put them toge. 
ther in a copper, that has been drawn off, and hath been us 
before; make it ſo hot that you cannot bear your hand in it, 
that this compound help to the dye may the better penetrate. i 
Then take the Black Silk having been well dry'd and put i 
into the copper; let it lie there for an hour till it is thoroughly, 
moiſtened, then draw it through water in which a proper quan- 
tity of gum tragacanth has been diſſolv'd, taking care that it e 
thoroughly wetted, then dry it as ufual, 85 'F 
o give a luſtre to Black Silks. Aſter the Sil has been dy'd, .» 
for every pound of it take an ounce of iſing-glaſs, which ſteep e 

In water and paſs the Silit through the liquor, and it will be off 
2 very beautiful luſtre. EP _ 
To dye SILK of a very fine BLACK. Take a copper of 2 
tun of water, put in three quarters of a ſack of bark, three 
pound of Provence wood, three pound of ſumach, boil them for two 
_ hours, then ſtrain them into a fat, throw away the dregs and fill 
up the copper again; and then add ſeven pound and a half of bea 
ten galls, half a pound of agaric, and a pound and half of pamegra 
nate ſhells, a pound of calamus, a pound and half of ſenna leaves, 
a pound of gentian, and the ſame quantity of marjoram; boil al 
theſe together for two hours, ftrain the liquor through a fieve f © 
into the other dye, and let it digeſt for four days, ftirring it of-. A 
ten, and then put it into the copper in which you intend to dye; lac 
make a fire under it, and when it is hot, put in a pail full of lye, I Pi 
and boil all together very well, and when this is done, add half Pes 
a pound of antimony, two pound of honey, a quarter of a pound e 
of borax, half a pound of litharge of filver, and a quarter of 3 121 
pound of litharge of gold, and half a pound of verdegreaſe; beat Ir uſl 
theſe together and put them into the kettle, and when the dye ill 
is warm, throw in fifteen pound of lockſmith's filings, ten pound B 
of gum, and ten pound of copperas, and let theſe ingredients , 
ſtand to ſettle eight days, ftirring it, as occaſion requires; and 
after this you may dye with it, firſt putting in a pint of brandy. ji 
A receipt to make a dye good. When it ſhall happen that the 
dye begins to work off, you ought to conſider what time of the 
month it was made, and what time work'd; then put three 
pailfuls of water into a kettle, and add to it two ounces of 50: 
7@x, balf a pound of agaric, and a quarter of a pound of /:tharg' i 
of ſilver; four ounces of madder, half a pint of brandy, and a 
| | = quarter! We 


BLA 


arter of a pound of verdegreaſe ; boil theſe all together for an 
Hur, and then put them into the dye, and let it ſtand to ſettle 
r a fortnight, ſtirring it often. | 
Then make a liquor of two pound of ſenna leaves, two pound 
hs f gentian, one pound of agaric, two pomegranate ſhells, boil 
w. Sem together for two hours, and then pour them into the dye; 
ve. hen this has been done the dye will remain good for a hundred 
% ears; and the longer you dye with it, it will yield the finer 
. act colour; but then particular care muſt be taken that no ſoot 
„t into it, for that will ſpoil it paſt all help. me 
But if any greaſe or tallow happens to fall into the dye, let 
0% cool and take it clean out, and if you cannot ſee it, make the 
in. Aale red hot and ſtir the dye about, and that will conſume or 
de urn up any greaſineſs; alſo fill two or three canvas bags with 
Iran, and hang them in the dye while it is hot, and let it con- 
3 ue two or three hours, then take out the bags, and cover 
ey Oy with brown paper; and that will attract all the greaſi- 
Wo. I 8 Of it. | | | On, | 
1 But when the dye begins to decay, whenever you dye, you 
* Muſt ſtrengthen and refreſh it in the morning with fix pound 
reg] If gum, fix pound of copperas, four pound of filings, and a quar- 
wol kr of a pail of lye, then dye with it three days, fix pound of 
fuß d at a time. 1: 185 


73 


ew |. 
7 DS: N 3 
es, Io every pound of Silit take twelve ounces of galls, and boil 
a dem two hours, then wring the Silt; and lay it in the liquor 


3 When the Silk is dy'd it muſt be boil'd, and galled as fol- 


* 


5 
* 


Es 
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or two nights and a day. 


of £ A BLACK aye for re-dying hats or any thing that has lyſt its 
e; Plack colour, Take half a pound of blue Provence wood, boil it in 
ye, pint of ſtrong beer, till half of it be conſumed ; then add half 
zal pound of vitrial, and an ounce of verdegreaſe, then take out 
nd de wood, and put in a quarter of an ounce of gum tragacanth ; 
zt it ſtand, and when you have occaſion to uſe it, dye a little 


eat ruſh in it, and fo ſtreak it over the Hat wool or ſilk, and it 
he (Fill give a fine laſting Black. 33 
nd BLACK NESS, is the quality of a Black body or a colour 
nts Ariſing from ſuch a texture, and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts 
nd f the body, as does as it were deaden or rather abſorb the light, 

jy, Elling on it without reflecting any or very little of it to the 


, 
he Ia which ſenſe Blackneſs ſtands directly oppos'd to whiteneſs, 
ree {Fhich conſiſts in ſuch a texture of parts, as indifferently reflects 
}1- l the rays thrown upon it, of what colour ſoever they be. 
g Sir Jſaac Newton has ſhewn in his opticks, that for the pro- 
| a {uQtion of Black colours, the corpuſcles muſt be leſs than thoſe 
ter 1 2 | | | which 


. from the multitude 
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which inhibit any other colours; becauſe where the ſizes of al 
component particles are greater, there is too much light refea 
ed to conſtitute this colour; but if there be a little leſs than i 
requiſite to refle& the white, and the very faint blue of the 1 
order, they will reflect ſo little light, as to appear intenſely Blacii 
and yet may, perhaps, reflect it variouſly to and fro within then 
fo long, till it happen to be ſtifled and loft; by which mean "Wi 
they will appear Black, in all politions of the eye, without am 
tranſparency. _- = 7s: 
And from hence it appears why fire, and putrefaction by d 
viding the particles of ſubſtances, turn them Black; why 1 n 
quantities of Black ſubſtances impart their colour very freely, as 
intenſely to other ſubſtances to which they are apply'd ; the m 
nute particles of theſe by reaſon of their very great number eaſij 
over-ſpreading the groſs particles of others; hence alſo appeaſe 
why glaſs ground very elaborately with ſand on a copper plꝭ 
till it be well poliſh'd makes the ſand, together with what bj 
rubbing is worn off from the glaſs and copper, become very Bla 
and why Black ſubſtances do ſooneſt of all others beeome hot ii! 
the light of the ſunggand burn (which effect may proceed party 
F=refrattions in a little room, and part e. 
from the eaſy commotion of ſo very ſmall particles ;) and ai 
why Blacks are uſually a little inclin'd towards a bluiſh colour? 
for that they are ſo, may be ſeen by illuminating white pape 
by light reflecting from Black ſubſtances, where the paper wil? 
uſually appear of a bluiſh white; and the reaſon is, that Blu 
borders on the obſcure blue of the firſt order of colours, au, 
therefore reflects more rays of that colour than of any other, BY 
It is neceſſary alſo to the production of Blackneſs in any bodia 
that the rays be ſtopp'd, retain'd and loſt in them; and the 
conceive heat (by means of a burning glaſs, &c.) more eaſiſ 
than other bodies; becauſe the light that falls upon them is nap 
reflected outwards, but enters the bodies, and is often reflect 
and refracted in them, till it be ſtifled and loſt. See LIGHTIS. 
and COLOUR. 8 l 


05 er uations on BLACK Colours. 4 
"Lok Black, 15 the moſt us'd, becauſe it is the eaſieſt to hit 
Printer & Black, had, and is good i in waſhing, | 


n 


» 


But you muſt never put Black upon other colours, to darki 
them, for it will make them dirty, nor ſhadow with Black $ 
unleſs it be Spaniſh brown, when you would colour an old mana 

>»wn, Which ought to be done of a ſad colour; all other colouſ po 
thadowed: with Black look dirtily, not bright, fair or beauty i 


i * — WH 
9 4 4 5s * | 


ton | 


th ſoy Black, is the deepeſt Black that is, and is thus made 
ere [very in pieces, put it into a furnace till it be thoroughly 
nrnt, then take it out and let it cool; pare off the outſide and 


Me the blackeſt in the middle. . gs 
148 BLANCHING in Coining, is the preparation, that is given 
hen Ie pieces before they are ſtruck, to give them the luſtre and 
gd ” 


-Fillant. a | | 
The ancient method of Blanching was by firſt heating the 
ces, and then putting them into a large veſſel of common 
ater, and ſome ounces of agua fortis; but in different propor- 
mal ons for gold and ſilver. 9 5 | 
This method is now diſus'd, partly by reaſon of its expenſive- 


ant 

m ess, and partly becauſe it diminiſhes the weight of the metal. 

al Blanching, as it is now praCtis'd, is perform'd by heating the 

Xan eces on a kind of peel with a wood fire, in the manner of a 

plat Wverberatory ; ſo that the flame paſſes over the peel. 
The pieces having been ſufficiently heated and cool'd again, 


Fe put ſucceſſively to boil on two other peels of copper, in 
FF hich are agua fortis, common ſalt and tartar of Montpelier ; 
er they have been well drain'd of this firſt water in a copper 
ue, ſand and freſh water is thrown over them, and when they 
be dry they are well rubb'd. a ; 
3 BLEACHING, 10 the art or method of wh:tening linens, 
BLANCHING, & ſtuffs, ſilks, &c. and is as follows. 
For Bleaching fine linens, When they come from the loom, 
d while they are yet raw, they are to be ſteep'd a day in clear 
ater, waſh'd out and clear'd of their filth, and then thrown 
to the bucking tub, fill'd with a cold lixivium or lye. 
e When theſe are taken out of the lie, they are to be waſh'd 
air water, then ſpread in a meadow, frequently watered from 

ele dikes or canals interſpers'd in the ground, by means of 
Poops or a fort of long hollow ſhovels, call'd by the Dutch, 
K r WWW f 
Aſter the linen has lain a certain time on the ground, and 
Pery thing has been repeated as before, it is to be paſs'd thro' 
new lie pour d on hot, and again waſh'd in clear water, and 
id a ſecond time on the ground; and then paſs'd thro' a ſoft 
Entle lie, to diſpoſe it to reſume the ſoftneſs, which the other 
Warper lies had taken from it, then waſh'd in clear water, ſoap'd 
ith black ſoap, and that ſoap is to be waſh'd out again in 
Wear water; then it is to be ſteep'd in cows milk, the eam 
ring been firſt skimm'd off, which finiſhes the whitening ; and 
Fewring gives it a ſoftneſs and makes it caſt a little nap; when 
ss taken out. of the mill, it is waſh'd in clear water for che 
at time. | L ag I N | 


fon | vor. I, 558 After 


BEEF 
After all this Proceſs, they give the linen its firſt blue by pi 6 
Gn it through a water, wherein a little ſtarch, pale, ſalt, a 
Dutch lapis have been ſteep'd. | 
In the laſt place, the proper ſtiffneſs and luftre is given wii 
ſtarch, pale, ſmalt and other gums, the quantity and quality of 63 
which may be adjuſted accotding to occafion. 
The whole proceſs of Bleaching is finiſh'd in fine weather i 
a month's time; in ill weather, it takes up ſix weeks or mon 
To BLEACH coarſe linens, they are taken from the b Js 
and laid in wooden frames, full of cold water, where they ar? 
ſo beaten by wooden hammers work'd 'by a water-mill, a bi 
be infenſibly waſh'd and purg'd from their filth; then they an 
to be ſpread upon the ground in order to receive the dew for an] f 1 
days, which will take off more of the rawneſs: then they u 
to be put into a kind of wooden tubs or pans, with hotlye out | 
over them. 3 0 
Having been thus lixiviated, they are again purg'd in the nil] 
then laid on the ground again for eight days more, then the 
are to be paſs'd through a ſecond lye; and all things repeat 
till ſuch time as they have acquir'd their juſt degree of whiten(; 3 | 
x BLEACHING wollen fluß. There are three manners 
whitening. woollen ſtuffs ; the firſt is with water and ſoap, ti 
| ſecond is with vapour of ſulphur, the third with chalk, indg 
and vapour of ſulphur. GEE, _ 
For the firſt, when the ſtuffs are come from the fulling nil la b 
they are to be put into ſoap'd water, pretty hot, and work; ; 
afreſh by force of arms over a bench, which finiſhes the white 
ing which the ſulling mill had begun; in the laſt place, they 
to be wafh'd out in fair water and dried; 3 this is call 'd the nyt ber 
tural way of Bleaching. : 
The ſecond method is what is commonly call'd Bleaching 
the fowwer, thus; the Ruff is firſt waſh'd in river water, and thi 
put to dry on poles, and when it is half dry, ſpread out in a ki prot 
of ſtove wherein ſulphur is burnt, the vapour of which diffuſiſiſthe 
itſelf, ſticks by little and little over all the ſtuffs, and gives it day. 
fine whitening, 
The third method is thus; ' after the ſtuffs have been waſh! 
they are to be thrown into cold water, impregnated with ch 
and indigo, in which they are well agitated ; they are waſl 
afreſh in elder water, then half dried on poles, and then ſpieſſ wit 
in a ſtove to receive the vapour he fulphur, which finiſhes auff 
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Bleaching. colo 
| | This method of Bleaching is agreeable enough to the vel ut 
yet is not eſteem'd the beſt method of Bleaching. he 


This is to be remembred, that when a ſtuff has once receiſſiit, 


the ſteam of 1K. it will ſcarce receive any beautiful df 
except black and blue. 1 ä 


'BLO- 
BLEACHING F Sill. The Silk being yet raw, is put into 


. a linen bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling river water, in 

vhich ſoap has been diſſolv'd, and thus boil'd for two or three 
hours; the bag being turn'd ſeveral times, taken out and beaten, 
then waſh'd out in cold water, and wrung out ſlightly, and 

I throvyn into a veſſel of cold water, mixt with ſoap and a little 
indigo. 

3 The indigo gives it the bluiſh caſt that i is table i in white 

Sils. 

"3 When it has been taken out of the ſecond veſſel, it is wrung 
Fout, and all the water and ſoap ſqueez'd out, ſhook out to un- 
n twiſt and ſeparate the threads, and hung up in the air in a kind 
Jof ſtove made on purpoſe, in which ſulphur is burnt, the va- 
pour of which gives the laſt degree of whiteneſs to the Silk. 
3 BLEACHING HAIR, is done by ſpreading the hair to be 
F bleach'd upon the graſs, after the ſame manner as linen, after 

Jit has been firſt waſh'd out in a lixivious water. 

This lye with the force of the ſun and air brings the hair to 
ſo perfect a whiteneſs, that the moſt experienc'd perſon may be 
- deceiy'd therein; there being ſcarce any way of detecting the ar- 
Itifce, but by boiling and drying it; which leaves the hair of the 
colour of a dead walnut tree leaf. | 
3 There is alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth, which 
 [FFrenders white hair, which borders too much upon the yellow of 
Ja bright ſilver colour. This alſo may be proy'd by boiling; the 
E /muth not being able to ſtand it. 1 
= BLINDNESS of mind, is repreſented in painting by a lady 
eloth'd in green, ſtanding in a meadow, full of various flowers, 
her head inclin'd, and a mole by her fide. 

The mole is an emblem of Blindneſs : her head inclin'd towards 
fading flowers, ſignifies worldly delights, which allure and buſy 
the mind to no purpoſe ; for that whatever the flattering world 
promiſes, yet all is but a clod of earth, cover'd not only under 
uſo the falſe hope of ſhort 1 88 but with many dangers all our 
ves it} days, | 


waſl' MICHAEL LE BLON of Franckfert, us'd this mark 
h cb he died in Am/terdam in the yea: 1650. | 
wall T7 dye an Ox-BLOOD colour. Firſt tinge the tuff yellow, 
ſprWwith a quartern and a half of madder to a pound of woollen 
hes tf uffs, alum them and work them till they are of as beautiful a 
colour, as you would have them, then rinſe them well out, and 
put into the kettle a tub of ſtale urine, and boil it again, till 
[they take the dye; then roll the ſtuffs three or four times thro 


wy it, and rinſe them very clean. 
u 
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Jo dye SILK a BLOOD colour. Soak the Silit as before il 4 
rected, and for each pound of it take half a pound of allum, an, 
a quarter of a pound of tartar, beat them ſmall and boil then 
in the quantity of a pail full of prepar'd liquor for a quarter o 1 
an hour; then put in the Sil and let it ſteep for two hours, 
then take it out, rinſe it and beat it on a block, and hang it w 3 
to dr 7 
T * put ſour ounces of galls powder'd into the quantity of: 
pail of water, ſet it on the fire, till it isjuſt ſo warm as you eu 
bear your hand in it, then put in the Silk, and let it lie for tw 
hours; then take it out and dry it. 3 
This being done, put a pound and half of bra/; le in a me. 
bag, and put in with it ſome good wheaten bran water into? 
kettle, boil them together, being cloſe cover'd; then take the 4 
kettle off the fire, and let it ſtand a whole night; ; then add: 
quarter of an ounce of pot-aſber, and boil it again for an hour; 0 3 
then pour on as much river water, as the li | 1 
| Then take out the bag of braſile, and put in ihe Sill after % ſuc 
has been a little ſcumm'd ; cover the caldron very cloſe, and e ter. 
It remain there half an hour ; then wring it out and rinſe it ver i f 
clean in river water; wring it out again, and hang it out again 
and let it dry, and if it be not enough dyed, boil the dye again 
and put in the Sili once more and clean it with ſoap, as in thÞ ? o. 
crimſon dye, and afterwards rinſe it in the river water, and 50 a 
will have a beautiſul red. A 

BLUE is one of the primctive' colours , otherwiſe call } 
Azure, 5 
Painters e is: winds different, according to the differen 3 
kinds of painting. 1 

In limning, freſco, and miniature, they uſe indifferent ub 1 ver 
tramarine, blue aſbes, and ſmalt; theſe are their natural Blue 3 
excepting the laſt, which is partly natural, and partly artificial. 

In oil and miniature they alſo uſe indigo prepared: fee IN. ** 
 DIGO. As alſo a factitious ULTRAMARINE, which ſee. © 

Enamellers and painters upon glaſs have Blues proper to them N 
ſelves, each preparing them after their own manner. q 
Turnſole BLUE is a Blue us d in painting on wood, made ad 
the ſeed of that plant. The way of preparing it is to boil fou 


- ounces of Turnſole in a pint and half of water, in which lime * 
has been ſlack 0. 1 
Flanders BLUE is a colour bordering on green, and ſeldom 1 
us'd but in landskips. bet 
To write on paper or parchment with BLUE ink. Gini] or | 
Blue with honey, then temper it with Har of Eggs or gu . - 


water made of iſing-glaſs. 
4 pn BLU 


BLU 


d BLUEING of metals, is perform'd by heating them in the 
an ire till they aſſume a Blue colour; particularly practis'd by gil- 
hen 4 ders, who blue their metals before they apply the gold and filver 
Deaf. 
10 1 = To che skins BLUE. Boll elder-berries or dwarf-elder, then 
tu ſmear, and waſh the skins therewith, and wring them out; then 
4q I Soil the berries as before in a diſſolution of alum water, and wet 
the skins in the ſame manner once or twice, dry them, and 
they will be very blue. 
Another way to dye ins BLUE. Steep the beſt indigo in urine 
| 1 Wor a day, then boil it with alum, and it will be good ; or tem- 
inen per the indigo with red wine, and waſh the skins therewith. 


The Pruſſian BLUE. This Blue is next to ultramarine for 


4 beauty, if it be uſed in oil; tho' I am not certain whether it will 
hold fo well as the other, conſidering it has not the body of ul- 
l tramarine. 
This colour'd does not grind well in water; becauſe there is 


1 ſuch an oily quality in it, that it does not mix kindly with wa- 
ter, and at the beſt will change, as it is now prepared in the 


; common way. 


Attempts have been made to make of it a blue ink; which 
indeed has held the colour for a month or . but then turn'd 


do a muddy yellow. 
And when you put your pencil wich gum water into a ſhell 


| of this Blue, you will find where the water ſpreads, the Blue 
4 will change yellowiſh, till the body of the Blue is well ſtirred 


I 
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will only ſerve to ſhade ltramarine with; but in oil it will ſerve 

very well for the preſent to ſupply the olace of ultramarine. 
BLUE BICE is a colour of a good brightneſs next to Pruſ- 

al 7 Jan Blue, and alſo a colour of a body, and will flow pretty 


INI well in the pencil; eſpecially if it be well waſh d, as Is directed 


ſee, to be done of the whites and minium. 


nem Saunders BLUE is alſo of very good uſe, and may ſerve as a 
© ſhade to 2ltramarine, or the blue bice, where the ſhades are not 


de off . required to be very deep; and is of it ſelf a pleaſant Blue, to be 


fou laid between the lights and ſhades of ſuch a flower, as is of a 
lime Mazarine Blue. 
1 fine BLUE from Mr. Boyle. Take the blue leaves of 
dom tue, and beat them a little in a ſtone mortar, with a wooden 
: peſtle; then put them in water, juice and all, for fourteen days 
"rind or more, waſhing them every day till they are rotten; and at 
| laſt beat them and the water together, till they become a pulp, 
and let them dry in the ſun, 


And after all that can_be done with this colour in water, it 
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BLU ” 
'This will produce as good a Blue as indigo, and be much 3 Wim 


ſoſter ; but in order to keep it a long time, when you beat it 
the laſt time, add to it a little powder of gum Arabick ; of 3 
which you may put more or leſs, as you would have it more 


free or tenacious in the working. 


This is a fine blue for ſhading, has a good body, and u 


warm in the pencil. 


INDIGO BLUE. This makes the ſtrongeſt ſhade for Blue : 
of any other, and is a ſoft warm colour, when it has been well 
ground and waſh'd, with gum water, by means of a ſtone and“ 


muller. 


| will be. 


pd 


Before you uſe it upon a print, it will be proper to try it upon . 
a Dutch tile, for it runs warmly in the pencil, and fo perhapſt* 


It is made of what lightneſs you pleaſe, by putting more 9 
gum water to it; and by how much there is leſs, the darker it. 


371 


may otherwiſe prove too ſtrong for your deſign, which is always E 
to be taken care of, when a flowing colour is to be laid over? 


a dark ſhade of a print; which ſhade will much an! ity F 


| blackneſs, and even make it appear quite black. 


LACMUS or LITMUS BLUE. This is a beautiful ble 
It is made of lacmus, of 
as ſome call it Litmus, which may be had at the druggiſts. - 

But as this colour is never to be met with prepar'd, I ſhall 


2nd will run in a pen as free as ink. 


here fet down the method of preparing it. 


Take an ounce of Lacmus, and boil it in about a aint Þ 
ſmall beer wort, till the colour is as ſtrong as you would 
have it; then pour off the liquor into a gallipot, and let it cod 


for uſe; it will ſoon become a jelly, and by degrees grow hard, 


But this colour is to be opened again, and made liquid by wa- i 
ter, ſo as to be us'd as ink; and will be either paler or darker, 


as it is made thicker or 5 


This affords a bright colour, and has extraordinary effects; | 


for it is not only a beautiful, but a holding colour. 


This colour if it be touch'd with aqua fortis, immediately 
changes to a fine crimſon, little inferior to carmine, and fink 


quite through the paper, ſo as not to be got out. 


So that when this colour is us'd as blue, it is beſt to preſerve 


it from agua fortis, or ſuch ſtrong acids. 


It is a good ſhade for ultramarine, or blue bits where th 
| Rrongelt ſhades ſhould not be extremely deep; and for colour 
ing of prints it is very good, as it is a tranſparent colour, and 


goes a great way. 
85 tranſparent BLUE 45 Mr. Boyle equal to ultramarine. 
This is a beautiful Blue, and the chief ingredient of which i 


is made, is the cyanus or blue cornbottle flower, which abou 
| almo 


| 4 
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not in every corn field, and may eaſily be bad, during four 


1 of the ſummer months; and may be gathered by chüdren about 
be skirts or verges of corn Heal, without doing any damage to 


e corn. 
This flower has: two blues in it, one of 4 pale colour in the 


Jarger outward leaves, and the other of a deeper Blue that lies 
In the middle of the flower. 


Both theſe will do, being ſeparated from the buttons or calcd, 


3 n which they grow; but the deep blue leaves in the middle 
produce by much the beſt colour; which may be obſerv'd by 


Fubbing the leaves while they are freſh, ſo hard upon a piece of 


good writing paper, as to preſs out the juice, and it will yield 
an excellent colour, which will not fade, as has been found by 


the experience of two or three years. 


. 


out what juice you can from them, and add to it a little alum, 
and you will have a laſting, tranſparent Blue, of as bright a 


> * 7 


This part of the flower is therefore the principal and what 


3 ay be depended upon; which ſhould be pick'd from the reſt 
of the flower leaves, the ſame day, if it may be, or the next, 
or as ſoon as poſſibly can be. 


A good quantity of theſe middle leaves being orocur'd, preſs 


 faining colour as can be detired, ſcarce inferior in beauty to * 


I * tramarine, and is durable. 
. As for the outward flower leaves which are paler, it is not 
certain that they will anſwer the end; but upon ſome trials be- 


ing made, that may alſo be known, 

Let the flowers be gathered about the beginning of June, or 
in July or Augy/t, and ſome may be found in May; but the 
preparation of the colour by picking out the middle deep blue 


fſower leaves, and preſſing out the juice, muſt be preſs'd out 


with all the expedition poſſible, or they will loſe their per fections. 
It is very probable, that if the chives of theſe blue corn - bottle 
flowers were cur'd in the ſame manner as ſaffron is, they would 
produce a much greater body of colour, from which a tincture 
might be drawn with more eaſe, than if preſſed raw or freſn 
from the field. 

In order to do this, ſuch a kiln ſhould be prepar'd as is us'd 
or curing of ſaffron, in which may be made a ſmall. charcoal 
fire, which will communicate an heat to the top of the kiln, 
which is to be covered with-an hair cloth; upon which ſhould be 
laid four or five ſheets of white paper, ſuch as is us'd in curing - 
of ſaffron ; then a parcel of the picked flowers are to be laid on to 
the thickneſs of two or three inches, laying cloſe and flat with a 
knife, and ſprinkling with ſome thin gum water; then the cake 
of flowers is to be covered with two or three more ſheets of paper 
and a board with a ſmall weight laid on for a few minutes ; after 

F 4 which 


BLU , 
which the board is to be taken off, and the cake of flowers ü A 
be turn'd upon the kiln, taking hold of all the papers with both lou 
Hands; and when it has been rightly plac'd, take off the upper 
papers, and ſprinkle the cake again with ſome thin gum water; 
and then ſettling the cake of flowers again with a knife, let the : 
papers be laid on again with the board and weight for a minute 'F 
or two, and then let the papers be turn'd again and again, til Hyhi 
the cake of flowers becomes united, and of the thickneſs of: 
cake of ſaffron. „ * 
In this operation, you will find the flowers to grow dar ke 
and darker every time they are turned, till at length the cake 
will look of a thep Blue tending to black, From whence (ri 
tincture may be eaſily drawn. „ 
During this operation, great care muſt be taken that the fin ri 
does not ſcorch the flowers; but that it be as conſtant ani) 
gentle as may be, which will be a ſure way to bring the flowef 
cake to a good colour. | e 6 = 
But it will not be improper for any perſon, who ſhall under 
take the curing of this colour, to conſult the methods of curing? 
ſaffron, of which they may be inform'd, either by a treatiſe c 
the method, of curing ſaffron, written by Dr. Dowglaſs, o, 
another by Mr. Bradley in his monthly treatiſe of husband 
C/ 1 
If it ſhould be objected, that it will be troubleſome to ma 
this BLUE COLOUR; let it be conſidered what pains ani? ſh 
nicety there is in gathering and curing of ſaffron ; which i 
fometimes ſold at thirty ſhillings per pound, and ſeldom come 
up to three pounds per pound, But this Blue, if it comes up u 
the colour of ultramarine, will be worth four or five pound = 
er ounce, eſpecially when it ſtains ſo well as this does. ſiel 
Therefore it would, in all probability, be worth the while to] and 
have a piece of ground on purpoſe for this uſe, where nothing it r 
elſe but this cyanus or corn- bottle ſhould be ſown ; and whereas, 
this flower is ſaid to be plentiful enough in the fields betweel in- 
Twickenham and Teddington in Middleſex, ſo there might ealil# eig 
be ſeed enough procured for that purpoſe in half an hour's tim ſea 


- 


to ſow an hundred acres. Zoos = 
4s to the manner of cultivating this plant, every knob of tw 
Head of ſeed muſt be opened before it is ſown, for each bea mz 
Contains A great number of ſeeds; as for the preparing of th up! 
ground to receive this ſeed, there need to be no more troubł tw 
and expence than common plowing requires; which being done, bre 
the iced is to be ſown either at the latter end of Auguſt, which toj 
vil! come up ſoon enough to ſtand the winter, and bloflon 
the May following; or elſe it may be ſown at the end to 
, +: Harch, and it will begin flowering the Zune following. 1 


BLU 
At either of theſe ſeaſons, after the ground has been well 
1 lough'd, harrow it in with buſhes, and it will come up in a 
per ttle time. 
er; As to the choice of this ſeed, it will be neceſſary that it be 
"Fathered only in ſuch fields, where you are ſure there grows no 
ute Worn-bottles of any other colour but blue; and then all the plants 
il! Fyhich riſe from ſuch ſeed, would produce Blue; but if they 
fi mould be gathered in ſuch places where there are varieties of 
hem, then various ſorts are to be expected, as white, red, or 
purple, altho we are ſure we gather the ſeed from ſuch as were 
akt truly of a blue ſort; for if there is a red flower of the ſame 
e tribe growing near it, the difference of the colour will be ſo in- 
| Ftermixt between both, that the ſeed of both will bring a va- 
in riety from the principal, depending on the colours of both. 


wel Obſervations on BLUE Colours, 


Blue- Bice, is the moſt excellent blue next to ultramarine, 
der} and may ſerve inſtead of it. 


It is too good a colour to uſe upon all occaſions, and falt 


þ ? may be us'd inſtead of it for more ordinary uſes, but it will 
not work ſo well as Bice; therefore when you defign to beſtow 
ſome coſt and pains upon a piece, you may uſe Bice, otherwiſe 


# ſhould have no other Blue. 
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© berries, to ſhadow other greens with in the darkeſt places. 


22 i 
o 


ſieſt to work with in water; it is ſomewhat inclining to a green, 
le u and the 5/ue which is moſt of all us'd mix'd with yellow berries; 
thing it makes a good green. 


eren The method of making a vat, and preparing hot ſuds for dying 


ween linen and woollen BLUE. Have a vat made big enough to contain 


eaſiſſ eight pails of water, wide at the top, and narrow at the bottom; 
tine ſeaſon it for a day and night with hot water, and afterwards waſh 


it out with cold, then cut a four-ſquare hole at about the height of 


ob o twenty one inches, and fourteen broad; and have a copper plate 


heal made of the ſame thickneſs with the ood of the vat; nail this 
f th: upon the hole, placing the nails at the diſtance of the breadth of 


oublW two fingers one from the other; the nails muſt be ſmall with 
done broad heads to prevent its leaking ; then place an iron r at the 


vhich top and another at the bottom of the copper. 


oflom The hole muſt be made about a hand's breadth from the bot- 


e end tom of the vat, 


all. - Wben 


„ 


you need not uſe any other than blue-verditer ; with which you 
may make a pretty good ſhift in 2 75 works, although you 


Indigo is a dark Blue, and ecincipally us'd to- ſhadow upon 
| other Blues. It makes a dark green, being mixt with yellow 


Blue Verditer. It is 2 very bright pleaſant blue, and the ea- 
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* When this has been done, plaiſter or brick it about, eite, 
leaving or making a hole in the plaiſter or brick-work, wide Weces 
at the utmoſt end (and a little) narrower at that which comes 1 
the copper itſelf; the ſhape of it being like an oven's mouth, tha Kc 
the wood. be not injured, when the fire to heat the vat of ſuds ) 


put into this vacancy. 


Then for every half pound of indigo, you put in, in order to} 
blue linen or woollen, take in eight pails of water, and into 
that {1x handfuls of coarſe wheaten bran, fix or nine ounces o 
madder, a pound and half of pot aſhes; pour them all into : 
copper to make ſuds, and when the liquor boils ſo as to begin u 
ſwell and bubble up, throw in two or three quarts of cold wa. 


ter, and rake out the fire from under the copper. 


Then having ready lime, prepar'd as the tanners uſe it, pla. 
fter the inſide of the empty vat with a handful or two of it 
and afterwards pour all the ingredients out of the kettle into ih 


and cover it very cloſe. 


or grow hotter, than you can bear your hand in it. 


You mult alſo grind it with a peſtle, till it becomes as ſoft a 8 
pap, and is quite cleared of all roughneſs or harſhneſs; which 
being done, it is fit to be put into the vat to the other ingre- 


dients. Fr 


Then ſtir it about three or four times with a ſtick ; then cover ; 
it up cloſe, and let it ſtand to ſettle twelve hours; then take We 


off the cover, and put in half a quarter of an ounce of quick ſil 
ver, and ſtir it about and cover it as before; then let it ſtand 


to ſettle for ſix hours; aiter which, throw in a ſmall ladle full of : 
lime duſt or powder, or of the ſame that you before plaiſtered 


the vat with ; then cover it cloſe again, and let it ftand for three 
hours longer, and then put in half an ounce of pot-afhes ; ſtir i 
well about again, and put a coal fire in the hole before the cop- 
per plate in order to keep it warm, and let it ſtand three hours 


longer; after which, nothing is to be added, only ſtir it as be- 
fore, and in an hour or two after you may dye with it as fol 


lows. 


Fang five pieces of goods in it, keeping the bran and flour, 
Sc, from it with your hand, to prevent its touching the linen 


as much as poſſible ; wring the five pieces out one againſt another, 


then try by feeling with your finger, whether the dye be harſh, 
or ſoft and ſmooth, if it feels too rough, throw in half an ounce 


of pot aſhes; and if it be too ſmooth, add half a ladle full of 


lime. Wor 


The day before you do this, you muſt put your indigo to di. 
ſolve in a quart or three pints of water in a clean veſſel of iron 
or braſs, adding half a handful of wheaten bran, and half a lade. 
full of madder, and half an ounce of pot-aſhes, and leave it 2 
whole night over a coal fire; but it muſt not be ſuffered to boil, | 


W. 
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Work the cloth or linen in it for two hours, . in five freſh 


wl eces, and work them like the former, and when they are 
5. wring them a ſecond or third time in the dye, till they 
I Fecome of a colour as deep as you would have them. 


$ Your dye may be wrought in this manner, till you have dyed 
| Hirty pieces, and afterwards if you would dye any woollen ware, 
Dockings or yarn, take a couple of pails full of water, into which 


aol : t two handfuls of wheaten bran, and an ounce of madder, and 

oi quarter of a pound of pot- aſbes, and hang it over the fire and 

oh Foil it to the ſuds as before; then put it into the vat, and after. 
5 you have ſtir'd it well about, let it ſtand to ſettle three hours. 


Then try with your finger whether it is harſh or ſmooth ; if it 
> too harſh, add half an ounce of pot-aſhes, and if too ſmooth, 
f half a ladle full of lime, and ſtir it about again. 
If you would dye woollen ware alone, without linen, prepare 
7 & liquor of a ſufficient quantity of hot water, a handful of mad- 
„ and a handful or two of wheaten bran, boil them together, 
and wet the ſilken or woollen manufactures therein, hang them 
e let them drop as long as they will; then put them into 
the abovementioned dye vat, letting them lie there till they are 
e of as deep a colour as you would have them. 
| If you would dye your wares green, they muſt be firſt dyed 
4 alba with broom or dyers weed, call'd al ſo yellow weed, and then 
put into the beforementioned blue vat; but you muſt take notice 
5 that they muſt not be wetted in madder water, as the blur, and 
8 Went be taken out of the vat as ſoon as they are dyed enough. 
FE But you muſt be ſure not to dye above half a dozen pair of 
wer ſtockings, or a proportionate quantity of other woollen ware, be- 


ake ſore you put in your linen, which muſt be covered cloſe for half 


ſil- an hour, as ſoon as they have been put into the vat; then they 
and muſt be wrung well about, then it muſt be let ſettle again, and 
Il of wrung out again, and afterwards draw them out. 

red Then ſtir the dye again very well, and add a little lime or 
bree pot aſhes, according as either of them i is wanted, and after that 
ir it let it ſtand to ſettle for two hours, and then put in other goods 
-op- to dye, which work as before, ſtirring it every two hours. 
ours I you find the liquor does not dye or work well, let it reſt a 
be- day and night, keeping the fire to it all the while, and- add 
fol. half an ounce of fanugreek powdered, and ſtir it well about, 

and the dye will come to itſelf again. 


our, If you have ſo many things to be dyed, that you have occa- 


inen fon to augment the quantity of indigo to two or three pound, 
her, het you need not make your nadder, pot- aſh and bran-liquer 
rh, fronger than double the quantity of What! is above preſcribed for 
ance half a ** 
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A BLUE Dye for SILK. Procure a tub that may be cl; 
covered, put into it a lye made of three pailfuls of river or rau 
water and clean beech aſhes, put in alſo two handfuls of wheatnf In 
bran, two ounces of madder, two ounces of white wine tartar Þ&,,; ; 
beaten to powder, one pound of pot-afhes, half a pound of ind punce 
pounded ſmall; ftir it very well with a ſtick every twelve hour 4 ran; 


for. fourteen days, till it tinges a ſort of green, and when th Air j 


dye is grown bright, it muſt be ſtirr'd every morning. Put th nuch 
filk into a warm freſh lye, wring it out and ftir it about in thing t 
| dye ſome time afterwards, letting it hang in the dye, accordiniye i 
to the cuſtom of dying; and beſides the blue copper, ther 
| ought to be another copper full of lye, that when the filk | 
wrung out of the dye, it may be rinſed in it; and after it has bee 
wWrung very clean out of that, rinſe it again in river water, bea 
it and dry it. | 9 Z 
If the filk be moiſtened in this latter lye or ſuds, before it ili 
dyed, there is no need of the firſt above-mentioned lye. C 
Several ſorts of Blue may be made with this dye, either bright 
or darker at pleaſure, according to the time they are left in i; 
and when the copper grows low, you may fill it up again out d 
the rinſing fat; but when the blue copper or fat grows weak 
then put in a quarter of a pound of pounded indige, and hal: 
a pound of pot aſhes, half an ounce of madder, an handful ff 
wwheaten bran, and a quarter of an ounce of tartar pounded, an 
let it ſtand eight days without uſing it, ſtirring it every twelvſ 
Hours, and then you may dye with it again as before. F 
Het to prepare a BLUE dye. Put a pailful of water into 
kettle that will hold it, hang it over the fire; put in a hand 
ful of unſlack'd lime, two pound of indigo, one pound of ji 
> ak and let them boil together for an hour, letting them di 
ſol ye. 5 9 
Then having made clean a copper that will hold a tun Met i 
water, put into it two pound of madder, two pound of bra 
and two pound of pot aſbes; boil them a little, and let then 
ſettle, and pour the indigo upon them; then ſtrain the He ali peati 
into the fat, but the indigo eſpecially muſt be digeſted very well 
and difſolved, and the copper fil'd with water, covered cloſe 
and a fire made under it ; ſuffer it to grow warm, but not hot 
ſtirring it about every two hours till it ferments, and as ſoon 4 
it begins to melt or digeſt, it will alſo begin to turn yellowiſh 
and then you may dye with it, taking care that your hands ar 
very clean, and free from all ſorts of greaſe. . 
When you have dy'd with the ſuds, you muſt ftrengthe 
them afreſh. with pot - aſnes; but you muſt take care to do thi 
neither too much nor too little; for if you are guilty of eithe 
extreme, the whole copper full of lye is ſpoil' d. ad 
Ks: is - wy ae cithet 
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Neither ought you to dye too often at one time; but betwixt 


au very time you dye, the liquor muſt be very well fired. 
As excellent liquor to make the blue ſuds work, in caſe it ap- 
| dens that they will not, by reaſon of ſome defets. ake four 
Punces of madder, four ounces of pot aſhes, and two handfuls of 
1 an; boil them together, and pour the liquor into the blue ſuds; 
tir it well about, and it will make it work; and if it be too 
1 þ 1 ſuch fattened with aſhes, then hang a bag of wheat flour in it, 
and that will attract all the fatneſs to it; and if it be yet defec- 


Rive in any particular, add to it a ſmall quantity of ſalt-petre, 
od that will bring it to a fermentation, as will alſo a little 


grounds of beer, which indeed is one of the beſt remedies. 
| To dye Blue, You muſt firſt boil, beat and rinſe the filk, and 


| Frepare it while it is white without alum; then boil it in the 
plue ſuds, and wring it out, 22 dry it, aſter the ſame manner as 


you do greens. 


BLUE JAPAN. Take um water, what quantity you pleaſe, 

End white lead a ſufficient quantity, grind them well upon a 
| 1 orphyry. Then take iſing-glaſs ſiae what quantity you pleaſe, 
| i the fineſt and beſt ſmalt a ſufficient quantity, mix them 
ell; to which add of your white lead before ground ſo much 


| may give it a ſufficient 8955 3 mix theſe together to the con- 


| les of paint. 


With this mixture do over your wack; and repeat this three 


er four times, till you ſee your Blue lies with a good fair body, 

ſetting it dry thoroughly between each time; if the blue be too 
| r put in more ſmalt into the ſize, without ny white 
Wead, = 
| Then ruſh it very ſmooth, and go over it again with 2 

Wronger blue; and when it is thoroughly dry, waſh it twice 
er with the cleareſt iſing-glaſs ſize alone; then cover it, and 


let it dry two days. 
Then warm the piece gently before the fire, and with a clean 
pencil, waſh your work over with the fineſt white varniſh, re- 


eating it ſeven or eight times, and then let it dry two days as 
| | fore ; then repeat again the ſecond and third time, your walkes 


ſeven. or eight times in like manner. 


Then let it ſtand to dry for a week, and then poliſh i it as be- 


fore directed; and laſtly to give it a poliſh'd and gloſs d appear; 


ance clear it up with lamp black and oil. 
You may make the colour either light or deep according to 


our fancy; if it have but a ſmall proportion of the lead, it 
ill be deep; but if it has a larger, it will be lighter. 


Alſo the ſize for laying blues, white, or any other colour, 


ought not to be too ſtrong, rather weaker, and juſt ſufficient 
to bind the colours to ma e them ſtick on the work; for if it 


be 
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be too Riff, it will be apt to crack and fly off; and the reatell 
of waſhing twice with clear ſize, is to keep the varniſh fron 3 
finking into or tarniſhing the colours. pr. 
A BLUE for painting or faining glaſs. Take of fine Wii 
ſand twelve ounces, zaſſer and minium of each three ouncs f fic 
reduce them to a fine powder in a bell- metal mortar; then pe in 
this powder into a very ſtrong crucible, cover it and lute it wel, of 
and being dry, calcine over a quick fire for an hour; then ta, 
out the matter, and pound it well in the mortar as before; that an 
to fixteen ounces of this powder add fourteen ounces of nim o 
powdered, mix them well together, and put them into the en ho 
cible again, cover and lute it, and calcine for two hours in a ve, he: 
ſtrong fire. *' 
* "Take it out and grind it as before, then add to it a urch par, 
of nitre, and calcine again as before for three hours more; 4 
then take out the matter with an iron ſpatula red hot, left 3 
ſhould ſtick ; it being very clammy, and not eaſily emptied. Bt 
BLUE of the dyers is one of their ſimple or mother colounÞ* 
awhich f is us'd in the compoſition of others. It is made of wo, 
indigo, and a paſtel brought from Normandy, and of the tun 


the paſtel is efteem'd the beſt and moſt neceflary ; woad, thou], 
of leſs force and effect, yet makes a tolerable colour „ ind ur 
only makes a ſpurious colour; yet it may be us d along wi Lak 
paſtel if it be well Prepared, and be not mixt in too great a pu ma 
Portion. ane 
Woad, having but little ubſtance; can neither be us'd alone ma 
nor is it capable of correcting the indigo without the aſſiſtance o3 - 
aſtel. bu 
l Some dyers heighten their blue by adding brazile and ot, 2 
woods 33 bd 
© "The way of brightning blues is by paſſing the Ruff, when dyes , 
and well waſh'd through lukewarm water, or which is mud EZ beir 
better, by working and fulling the dyed ſtuff with melted ſoap; rub 
and then ſcouring it well. 5 clot 
BLUES are immediately dyed from the whites, without au | 
other preparation than fulling. ul " 
Of Sing BLUES. 8 3 
To dye a Blue or ky colour. Take a ſufficient quantity q 10 
urine, and four ounces of indigo, pound it to powder, and the *7< 
diſſolve it in the urine by a gentle heat, being cloſe 2 1 
then try its ſtrength with a little bit of wool or flannel, an oy 
if it does not dye well, let it ſtand longer, until it is of a go 7 
colour. | 
It will be greeniſh af firſt, but will turn blue afterwards ; be — 


fore you put in your wool, yarn, flannel, Oc. put a pint "i 


BLU 
W yeaſt into your liquor, and it will make the dye the better; the 
less indigo is put into the liquor, the better sky colour it will veg 
3 provided it be not too little, 
hiy II. To dye an excellent Blue colour. Take of ſtale urine a ſuf⸗ 
. ficient quantity, and four ounces of rock indigo, ſet them to ſoak 
| Fin a good heat, till the indigo is diflolv'd ; then put to it a pint 
vel! Jof flack'd lime, and a pint of new yeaſt, mix them well together, 
tab and let them ſtand a quarter of an hour very hot; then ſtir it, 
the and enter twenty yards of broad- cloth, and handle it over and 
nitnf over, for the ſpace of half an hour; Ann cover it up for twelve 
en hours, and then take it out and waſh it. If it is not deep onen 
beat the vat and put it in again. 
III. Another way of dying Blue. Take a ſufficient quantity. of 
par {7 boiling water, put into it pot-aſhes, one pound of indigo, two 
oe! ounces of madder, four pints of wheat bran; mix them all toge- 
tber and cover it for the ſpace of twelve hours; then open it and 
put in one pint of woad, ftir it about very well and cover it up 


put in your cloth, wool, Tc. 

This will dye about forty pound weight. 

IV. To dye another Blue colour. Take a ſufficient quantity of 
a8 4 urine, make it hot, and put into it four ounces of indigo, finely 
4 powdered, half that quantity of madder, as much ground malt as 


and let it ſtand in the warmth of the fire, and try when it will 
© make a good colour, and if it does, firſt wet the cloth in warm 
water, and keep the vat warm and work the cloth in it, till it is 
oth keep it thus working till the dye is as deep as you would have 
it. 

v. 57, dye another Blue. Steep e or dwarf elder- berries 


cloth, putting thereto ſome bruis'd verditer and allum. 

a 3 But take notice, that if you would have the Blue to be clear, 
you muſt put more verditer to it. 

VI. Another Blue dye. Take tincture of brafile a ſufficient 

quantity, vinegar three ounces, copper ſcales one ounce, ſalt one 


it 


| dyed, 
VII. Another 1 Blue dye. Take of calcin'd tartar three 
1 | pugils, of unſlack'd lime one pugil, and with a ſufficient quantity 
| of water make a lixivium, and filter it; put one pound of Flan- 
ders Blue to twelve or fifteen quarts of this lixivium, and mix 
chem well together; ſet it on the fire till it is ſo hot, that you 

Gan ſcarcely endure your hand in it; then having firſt _ 
| N. 


or an hour; after which open it, ſtir it n ſcum it and then ö 


madder, and a little yeaſt, two ounces of pot-aſhes, cover it up 
of a good Blue, taking care to ſtir it often that it may not ſpot; 


g being ripe and well dryed, in vinegar for twelve hours, then 
5 | rub them with your hands, and ſtrain them through a linen 


dram; mix all in a copper veſſel, in which put the matter to be 


it well over the fire; then take it off, and throw wood aſhes i" 


all into a vial, and ſet it in a horſe dunghil for forty days. 


bick. 


vium of pot-aſhes, or take lime water, and put into it a ſuff- [ 


alum, and it will be of a fainter colour than the former. 


water, then put them into a diſſolution of indigo in urine, 


water, and after, while they are warm, put them them into 3 


BLU 


(what you would dye) in alum water, take it out and dty it; 7 
op aan dip it in hot lye twice or thrice, and put it into the , 
N again. 1 
I. To make a ſubſtantial Blue dye. Take water a gallon, | # 
one ee. of woad, infuſe it in a ſcalding or almoſt boiling heat 
for twenty | four hows ; then put into it wool, cotton, ſtuffs, | 3 
flannel, or cloth of a white colour. 1 
IX. Another good Blue. Take a ſufficient quantity, heat it inn 


W 
. 3 
ALL? 


2 copper, and diſſolve in it half a pound of indigo, then put it 


into the vat, and add one ounce of madder, and a little ground | 
malt; let it ſtand a while, and then enter twenty yards of cloth, 
working i it till it is deep enough. 1 

X. Another fair Blue. Take ſal armoniack and quick lime, 
of each one pound, and two or three ounces of verditer, put 


XI. Another Fair Blue colour. Infuſe ſome turnſole all night Þ? 
in urine, the next day grind it, and mix it with a little quick 
lime, according as you would have the colour to be; if you 
would have it a light ſhining colour, add to it a little gum An- 


XII. To the barley flraw of « a Blue colour. Take a ſufficient 


quantity of liaivium of pot-aſhes, and a pound of litmus or log. 60 
wood ground, make a decoction; then put in your ſtraw, and 
- boil. it and it will be Blue. 3 


To make a fine BLUE flaining water. Make a weak lixi . 
cient quantity of farc, and diſſolve a little alum in it, and fiir Þ 


into it, and ſo you will have a fine blue. | 
A weaker BLUE flaining water. Diſſolve a ſuffcient quan . 
tity of blue florey in a ſufficient quantity of water, and a lit WW 


A flaining BLUE water, weaker than the latter. Take 2 
quart of pure well water, two ſhells o This wi blue ; mix them 
well together, and lay them on thin. will be the faintelt | 
of all the three. 4 

To dye wood, horns, or bones BLUE. Firſt boil them in alum 


To dye briſtles and feathers BLUE. Firſt boil them in alum | "0 


tincture of juice of elder berries. 
To make German BLUE. Take fal armoniack two pounds, 
flowers of ſulphur three quarters of a pound, quick lime half a 
pound; pound and grind them in an iron or marble mortar, til 
the mercury is wholly mortified and diſappears; then put it 4 


a glaſs body, well "OP up to the middle; ſet it in a very gent 
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"2 BOA 
id heat uncovered, till all the moiſture is vaniſhed. Stop it 
aoſe, and increaſe the heat gradually, to make the maſs ſub- 
"Yime ; ſo will you have an excellent azure or Blue, which grind 
vn a porphyry to a ſubtil powder for uſe in painting. 
1 BLUENESS i is the quality of any blue body ; or it is ſuch a 
q ze and texture of the parts, which compoſes the ſurface of a 
body, as diſpoſes them to reflect the Blue or azure rays of light, 
1 and thoſe only to the eye. 
| q As for the blueneſs of the skies, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 
1 1 at all the vapours, when they begin to condenſe and coaleſce 
Snto natural particles, become firſt of ſuch a bigneſs as to re- 
gelt the azure rays, before they can conſtitute clouds or any 
© Other colour. 
T bis therefore being the firſt claw they begin to reflect, 
muſt be that of the fineft and moſt tranſparent skies, in which 
the vapours are not arriv'd to a groflneſs ſufficient to reflect 
other colours. 
Ee before him Lepa de Fine! obſerves, 
that any black body, view'd thro? a thin white one, gives the 
ſenſation of blue; and this he aſſigns as the reaſon of the Blue- 
. of the sky; the immenſe depth whereof being wholly de- 
void of light, is view'd thro' the air, Wuminated, and whiten- 
ed by the Sun. | 
For the ſame reaſon, he adds, it is, that ſoot, mixt with a 
li, makes a blue; for white bodies being always a little tranſ- 
| wn and mixing themſelves with the blacł behind, give the 
pe N e of blue. > 
From the ſame principle, he accounts for the blueneſs of the 
veins on the ſurface of the skin, tho the blood they are fill'd 
liche Goth be a deep red; for he obſerves, that red, unleſs viewed in 
Þ ſtrong clear light, appears a dark brown, bordering on black. 
Being then in a kind of obſcurity, in the veins it muſt have the 
fect of a black; and this view'd through the membrane of 
the veins and the white skin, will produce the perception of 
Wlueneſs. | 
B. M. VVV. ſignifies Bernardo Malpucci of Mantua, pain- 
ter and engraver; he engrav'd in wood with three tools ; with 
alum Ne firſt he made the profile, with the ſecond the ſhadows, and 
into 2 Nith the third the light. 
” * inventor 
| Bonaſo ſc. 15 
no BOASTING; is repreſented by a woman making a great 
ar, til Mew, covered with peacock's feathers ; with a trumpet in her 
it into ſt hand, and her right in the air. 
ates The feathers denote pride, the mother of boaſting ; the trum- 
Time; ah | intimates e or ſounding ones own fame, 


ing 


g. Clignifies Julio Bonaſeni of Bologna. 


a 


| BOL __ = 
being blown by ones own breath; for vain boafters take delight 8 
in publiſhing their own actions. | -Y 
' BODY as to BEAR a BODY, a term us'd of painting co- 


lours, and ſignifies that the colours are of ſuch a nature, as to 
be capable of being ground ſo fine, and mixing with the oil fo in- Aut 


tirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the ſame colour. 


Of this nature are white lead and ceruſs, lamp-black, ivory | f 1 j 
black, vermilion, lake, pink, yellow oker, verdigreaſe, indigo, | ind 


umber and Spaniſb brown. 


Blue bice and red lead are not ſo fine, as they may be ſaid to} fav 
bear a very good Body; but thoſe before mentioned may be 
ground ſo fine, as to be like even oil itſelf ; and then they alſo} 
may be ſaid to work well, ſpreading ſo ſmooth, and covering 
the body of what you lay it upon ſo intirely, as that no pan 
will remain viſible, where the pencil hath gone, if the colout '# 


be work'd ſtiff enough. 1 
Whereas on the contrary verditers, and ſmalts, with all the} 
grinding poſſible to be given them, will never be well imbodieÞ # 
with the oil, nor work well. Ro i og - & 
Indeed bice and red- lead will hardly grind to an oily fineneſ, p 


nor lie intirely ſmooth in the working; yet may be ſaid to Be- 


aàn indiſſerent Body, becauſe they will cover ſuch work very wel 
that they are laid upon. N V 
But ſuch colours as are ſaid not to bear @ Body, will readiy @ 


part with the oil, when laid on the work: ſo that when the 4 


colour ſhall be laid on a piece of work, there will be a ſepan · n 
tion, the colour in ſome parts, and the clear oil in others; ex- 
cept they are tempered extraordinary thick. | 


EDWARD du BOIS was a hiſtory and landskip painter, I! 
but chiefly the latter, born at Antwerp. He was diſciple to one 


Groenwegen a landskip painter; likewiſe who reſided many yeas | 
in England, and had been ſome time in Itah. Du Bois alſo? 
travelled to Italy, where he continued eight years, during al 
which time he ſtudied the antiques, and painted after the I- 
lian guſto jointly with his brother now living here. _ 

He worked ſome time at Paris, and in his way to 7taly, did 
ſeveral pieces for Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy. Soon after 
| his return to Holland, he came to England, and died in Londin 
about thirty three years ago, being ſeventy ſeven years old. He 


lies buried in St. Giles's church. He and his brother, by their n al 
extraordinary induſtry, have made one of the fineſt collectiom | 


of cloſet pieces eſpecially of any in England. 


. RENE BQIVIN who engray'd ſeveral plates of an 1 
0 tient foliages, us'd this mark, 


pe: 5 © mouuTo 


BON 
' BOLLIT O a name by which the 7talians call a ſea green 
v our in artificial cryſtal. 
I This colour is not to be made without a great deal of pre- 
— "Sution. 
Jo ſucceed well, you muſt have in the furnace a pot fill'd 
= ny forty pound of good cryſtal frit, carefully skimm'd, boil d | 
„Id purified, without any manganeze. 
Then you muſt have twelve ounces of the powder of ſmall 
o Teaves of copper thrice calcin'd, as directed in the article COP- 
e PER. And half an ounce of zaffer | in powder, prepar'd as 
Frected in the article ZAFFER. 
2 Mix theſe powders together, and put them at fout times into 
| Se pot, that they may the better mix with the glaſs, ſtirring 
u Sem well each time of putting in the powder, for fear it ſhould 
yell too much and run over. 
he After the whole has been incorporated, well mix'd and pretty 
el! v ell ſettled for two hours, try if the colour is deep enough, if 
, let it reſt, though the ſea green or sky colour ſeems at firſt 
| q reeniſh, you need not be concern'd at it; for the ſalt in the 
i Þ Maſs will conſume all that greenneſs, and change it into blue. 
After the metal has ſtood at reſt for twenty four hours, it 
| may be wrought, and you'll have the colour deeper or lighter, 
diy @&cording to the quantity of powder you have put into it. 
the There is no other rule for that but the fancy of the wotk- 
a- Man, for which reaſon it cannot be aſcertained ; beſides, 
ex: fe matter that is us'd for tinging glaſs, makes it have ſome 


"More colour, ſome leſs, which proceeds from the preparation 
0 it, | 


: [ } | SCHELDE A BOLSUVERT ed this mark 


all when he had not a mind to ſubſcribe his name. 
g al 5 die BONES, HORNS, WOOD, &c. 
7 dye BONES GREEN. Put of filings of copper and 


rdegreaſe, of each three ounces, into a quart of white wine 
L egar; add a handful of bruiſed rue, mix them well, and put 


after e bones in this for fifteen days. 

1ndin To dye BONES, HORNS, or WOOD red. Firſt, let them 
He boil'd in alum water, then put them into a tincture of brazil 

their alum water for two or three weeks, or elſe into a tincture of 

tion Fazil with milk. 


To dhe tbem BLUE. Firſt. boil them in alum water, then 
t them into a diſſolution of indigo in urine. 


70 che them GREEN like emeralds. Put as much filings of 
per into agua fortis as it will diſſolye; then put in bones, 
us, wood, and let them lie for one night, 


G : 0 


BON 7 
To dye ELDER, BOX, MUL BERRY, PEAR-T RET 
NUT-TREE of the colour of EBONY. Steep the woods z 8? 
alum water for three or four days, then boil it in common s 8 

with a little Roman vitriol and ſulphur. _ 
Where you are to take notice, that the longer you boil the uu, D 
the Blacker it will be; but too long boiling will make it britth, 
To dye Bones green. Firſt boil the bones in alum water, thy 
take them out, dry them, and ſcrape them ; then boil them 7 


lime water, with a little verdegreaſe. © | 
To dye Mood like ebony. Diftil an agua fortis of ſalt penn ces 
and vitriol, and beſmear the wood with it as oft as you fee o F" 
caſion. 3 | 5 
To make Harns black, This may be done with vitriol d 
ſolved in vinegar and ſpirit of wine; or with the ſnow WII“ S 
calx of filver in fair water. „„ 1 
To make Bones white, Boil them in water and lime, ſcuuf | 
ming it continually, _ | „ 
To dye Bones black, Take litharge and quick lime of ea 3 
two pounds, put it into a ſufficient quantity of water; put i 
the bones, and ſtir them with a ſtick till they boil apace. T&M 
take it off the fire, and keep ſtirring till all is cold, and the bon, 
will be very black. „5 | TT 
To ſoften Bones, Iuory, &c. Lay them for twelve hour # 
aqua fortis, then three days in the juice of beets, and t 
will be tender, and you may make of them what you vi 
When you would harden them again, lay them in ftrong wh 
wine vinegar, VE „„ 
To dye Bone, Iuory, Horn, &c. black. Put braſs into a 
Fortis, and let it ſtand till it is turn'd green, with which vu 
the Bone, Horn, &c. (it having been firſt poliſhed) three time 
then put them into a ſtrong decoction of logwood in fair wa 
whilſt hot, letting them lye a little; which done, ruſh and pin 
liſh it, and it will be as black, and have as good a gloſs as ja 
or ebony. 1 | PR 8 
To dhe Bones, Horn, &c. of a green colour. Firſt boil tha 
in alum water, then take wine vinegar what quantity you pla 
Spaniſh green or common verdegreaſe well ground a ſufficin 
quantity, ſal armoniac half the quantity of the verdegreaſe ; tl 
put in the Bones, &c, and keep them gently boiling till they & 
ſufficiently ſtain d. 5 1 
To dye BONES, &c. of a red. Mix a ſufficient quant!')' 
quick lime with what quantity of water you pleaſe, let it i 


a night to diſſolve, then decant off the clear water, ſtraining! . , 
through a cloth. Take of this water eight pounds, put in os 


it four ounces of brazil wood rasp'd, mix and boil them gent) 
(then having firſt boil'd the bones in alum water) put them 


ud boil them into the tincture of brazil till they are thoroughly 
Jo make a BLACK of burnt Bones. Burnt ivory, or for 
want of that, burnt bones is the blackeſt black; and if you 
*BDhave not the conveniency of burning them in crucibles as is elſe- 
where directed, put them into the fire till they be thoroughly 
"Burnt; then take it out, and let it cool, and fo lit it in the 
middle, and take out the blackeſt of it in the middle, and grind 
iit for your uſe. OY | 
DANIEL BOON was a Dutch droll painter, and a great 
 Kzdmirer of uglineſs and grimace, both in his ſmall and great pie- 
ces; in which he ſeldom forgot to endeavour to raiſe mirth in 
"| his countrymen and ours of the ſame ſublime genius. He 
7 died lately. | 3 
= | 4 DAVID VAN BOONS Inv. and after this mark 
we read Oons ; his plates were engraven by P. Ser- 
; vator, ſc. | 
F # BORAX is a mineral ſalt, us'd in ſoldering, brazing, and 
| Fofting gold and other metals. 
Borax is of two kinds, natural and artificial; the natural is 
aalſo call'd crude, the artificial is that which is purified and 
Egefhin'd, . VV 
The natural Borax is a mineral ſalt of the common form, 
ug out of the earth in ſeveral parts of Perſia; and is found alſo 
at the bottom of a torrent, running in the mountains of Pur- 
eib, near the frontiers of White Tartary. When it is taken up 
cis expos'd to the air, where it acquires a kind of reddiſh fat, 
P hich ſerves to feed it, and prevent its calcining. 
When it is in its perfection, it is ſent to Amadabat in the ter- 
© Fitories of the great Mogul, where the European merchants 
| There is another kind of artificial Borax, drier and of a grey- 
th colour, like Engliſb topperas, only differing from the former 
y its being longer expos'd to the air. oo 


The Venetians were the firſt who found out the art of pre- 
paring artificial Borax, or rather of purifying the natural, The 
Enethod of doing it is by diſſolving it in water, then filtrating 

Wand cryſtallizing it; uſing for that purpoſe matches of cotton, 

bout which the Borax cryſtallizes, like ſugar candy and verde- 

eeaſe on wood, 5 „ 5 

The Dutch, aſter they have refined it, reduce it into little 

pieces, like tagged points, and 'tis thus tis commonly uſed. 

Borax refined, either after the Venetian or Dutch manner, 

ould be clear and tranſparent, almoſt infipid to the taſte; 

and above all, care muſt be taken that it have no mixture of 

Engliſb alum, e 
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R 
PARIS BORDONE, born in the year 15 12, or 1526, ſcho | 


lar of Titian, imitated Giorgione, liv'd at Venice and in Frante ci 
excell'd in hiſtory and portraits, died aged ſeventy five year. e 
BORE A8, the north wind, is repreſented in painting like y tb 
old man with a horrible or terrible look; his hair and ben 

covered with ſnow, or the hoar- froſt, with the feet and tail of! bx 
ſerpent. 5 Ae 
FRANCIS BOROMEO da SAVIGNANO, born in th of 
year 1446, ſcholar to Co/imo Roſſell:, and ſtudied Leonardo i RF 
Vinci, liv'd at Florence. Excell'd in portraits and hiftory-paint! | 

ing, died in the year 1517, aged forty eight years. 1 
4X CORNELIUS BOSS, on a virgin engraven by him 
© this mark, and underneath Michael Ang. inu. i. e. Bu 


naroti. 3 
BOUNTY is repreſented emblematically by a noble lac? 
cloath'd in a garment of sky colour, ſtanding by an altar e 
flam'd, preſſing the milk out of her breaſts with both han, 
plentifully, of which ſeveral animals drink, and ſome upon thf* 
Kindled altar. The ſqueezing of her breaſts alludes to the bounifÞ'® 

fulneſs of her diſpoſition, and ſome of it falling upon the flag? 

of the altar, denote that Bounty ought to be ſhewn in imitatuf 
of God himſelf. m2 _ 
SEBASTIAN BOURDON, born in the year 1619, ſtud 
in Rome, liv'd at Rome, Sweden, and Paris; excell'd in hiſt 
and portraits, died in the year 1690, aged ſeventy years. 3 
B. P. ſignifies Bartholomew Paſſorotto of Bononia, a painte, 
Te make BRAN-WATER for preparing flight fluffs for K. 
ing. Put a hatfull of wheaten Bran into each pail of water, af 
boil them together for a quarter of an hour, then pour it into 
clean tub, where to every two pailfulls of this liquor, pour it 
another pail of water, and throw on a handful of leven. I 
French dyers call theſe waters eaux ſures, i. e. acid or ſharp w] . 
ters, and by how much they are the ſowrer, account them | 
much the better, and fitter to attract the fatneſs of the fuk , 
and dry it clean off, to make them limber, and correct u de 
roughneſs of the wate. | . Y 
Cavalier GIACINTO BRAND, born in the year 16 
a ſcholar of Lanfranc, liv'd in Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, dM 
In the year 1691, aged ſixty eight years. 5 
BRASIL Q@a wood fo call'd, becauſe firſt brought from Bri 
BRAZIL > zl a province of South America. It has vario 
names, according to the places it comes from. Thus we hat 
| Brazil of Fernambouc, Braſil of Japan, of Lumen, of St. Mi 
tha; and laſtly Braſilette, brought from the Antilles. | 
Ihe Brazil. tree commonly grows in dry, barren places, al 
in the middle of rocks; it is very thick and large, and ui 


„ croaked and knotty. Its flowers, which are of a beautiful red, 
"'X cxhale a very agreeable ſcent, good for comforting and fireng- 
„ thening the brain. and, albino "oP ON 
Though the tree be very thick, it is covered with fo thick a 
| bark, that when the ſavages have taken it off the wood, a trunk, 
" # which was before the thickneſs of a man, is ſcarce equal to that 
of his leg. „ tr) = 
Braſil wood is very heavy, dry, crackles much in the fire, 
and ſcarce raiſes any ſmoke, by reaſon of its extreme dryneſs. 
None of the ſeveral kinds have any pith, except that of Ja- 
ban. That of Fernambouc is eſteem'd the beſt, — 
It muſt be choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, ſound without any 
bark; and ſuch as upon being ſplit from pale, becomes reddiſh ; 
and being chewed, has a ſugary taſte. 


It is much us'd in dying, where it ſerves for a red colour, 


but it gives but a ſpurious colour, and eaſily evaporates and 
fades; nor is the wood to be us'd without alum and tartar. From 


the Brazil of Fernambouc is drawn a kind of Carmine by means 
nl} ol acids. = N 1885 
uu! There is alſo a liquid lacca made of it for painting in minia- 


ure. 


To make LAKE or Tindture of BRAZILE. The Brazile 


1 meant here is that which the dyers make uſe of. Take of the 
fnneſt that comes from Fernembouck, that being the beſt. 


The way of extracting this tincture is the ſame as that from 


Kermes (fee KERMES) and may be effected two ways, either 
vith the menſtruum fult preſcrib'd, or with ſtrong waters; only 
obſerve not to put ſo much alum to each ounce of Brazile as to 
the berries; for that tincture is deeper than this from Braxile, 
and conſequently requires more ſtuff; therefore uſe only in this 
as much as you think reaſonable, experience will be the beſt 


m guide. 5 1 | 
uf Take notice too, that when you do it by the firſt men/iruum, 


| 4 there is a greater quantity required of Brazile than was pre- 
ſerib' d of Kermes-berries, to each pound of ſhearings. | 


In every thing elſe follow the former directions, and you'll 


1; have a fine colour or lake leſs chargeable, and altogether as good 
ss the tincture of Kermes, for painting. (i go OE 
I BRASS, or as the French call it, yellow copper, is a factitious 

a metal made of copper and lapis calaminaris. 


The method of preparing it is as follows. The lapis having 
been calcin'd, and ground fine as flour, is mix'd with ground 
charcoal; and incorporated, by means of water, into a maſs : 
this being done, about ſeven pounds of the lapis calaminaris is 


all k : prays ak .” | 
uh put into a melting-pot that will contain about a gallon; and 
robe over that about five pounds of copper; this pot is let down into 
| + a Ws a wind- 


BRA 


a wind-furnace eight foot deep, where it remains for eleven 1 
hours, in which time it is converted into braſs. dit 
This metal then is caſt either into plates or lumps ; forty five nc 
pounds of crude lapis calaminaris or calamine, will produce thirty)! tin 
nds when calcin'd or burnt. po 
Sometimes braſs-ſbruff is us d inſtead of copper; but that ß on 
not always to be procur'd in quantities ſufficient, it being no th 
other than a collection of old braſs. an 
Pure braſs is not malleable, unleſs when it is hot; for when! 
it is cold, it will break. And after it has been melted twice, i ſw 
will be no longer in a condition to bear the hammer at all; but bu 
in order to render it capable of being wrought, they put ſeven | 
pounds of lead to a hundred pounds of Try — renders | [ C. 
more ſoft and pliable. | po 
The beſt proportion for gun-metal for caſting great guns i Se 


ſaid to be a thouſand pounds of copper, nine hundred pounds oi fui 
tin, and fix hundred pounds of braſs in eleven or ae tho po 
ſand weight of metal. tile 
The beſt braſs guns are made of malleable metal, not of pur it 
copper and calamine alone ; but coarſer metals are ws'd-to male, 
it run cloſer and ſounder, as lead and pot- metal, which laſt z loy 
made of braſs and lead; twenty pound of lead | is uſually pu 
into a hundred pounds of pot metal. irc 
Corinthian BRASS has been famous in antiquity, and is : ire 
mixture of gold, ſilver, and copper. L. Mummius having ſack'lWe ind 
and burnt the city of Corinth, 146 years before our Saviourk = jov 
time, there being there a vaſt number of ſtatues, images, veſſels WW gat 
&c, of gold, ſilver, and copper, all theſe melted and run tog 
her by means of the violence of the conflagration ; and this mix * 
ure was the compoſition call'd Corinthian braſs. 'T hoſe who 
peak of it accurately, diſtinguiſh it into three kinds; in the firlt, ¶ eat 
gold is the prevailing metal; in the ſecond, filver ; in the third, Pu 
gold, filver, and copper are equally blended, - | -> ein 
To make BRASS, Melt ſix pounds of copper with two pounds WE ftic 
of lapis calaminaris in powder for the ſpace of an hour, and then tim 
put it out. { 1 
To cleanſe BRASS. Take aqua : Gertie- and water, of each: 
like quantity; ſhake them together, and with a woollen rag it v 


dipt therein, rub it over; then preſently rub it with an oi) muc 
cloth: laſtly, with a dry woollen cloth, dipt in lapis calamina· 
Tis, and it will be as clear and bright as when new. 9701 
7 purge BRASS. It is cleanſed or purged by caſting into it E 
while it is melted, broken glaſs, tartar, ſal armoniack "and falt I Jin. 
tre, each of them by turns, a littl: and a little, -- and 
To calcine BRASS, call'd Orpello or Tiemolante, making ! 
ene 8 er 9 en thin Braſs, cut it 2 que 
4 | 5 al ro 


BRA 
Bl, | | 

ſmall pieces, put it into a crucible covered and luted at top; ſet 
it a fierce fire, where let it ſtand four days in a greaf (but 
not melting) fire, for if it melt, your labour is loſt. In four days 
time it will be very well calcin'd ; then powder'd as fine as you 
2 poſibly can, ſearſe it, and the powder will be black ; ſpread this 
on tles, and keep a leer on burning coals for four days, near to 
no the ound hole; take away the aſhes that fall upon it, powder 

and ſearſe it again, and then keep it cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 
en. I know if it be well calcin'd, put it into glaſs, and if it 
u > ſwell, tis right; if not, it is not well calcin'd, or elſe it is over 
u burnt, and if fo, it will not give a good colour, 5 

Ts calcine BRASS another way, to make @ tranſparent RED. 

Cut your thin pieces of braſs ſmall, and put it into a melting 
pot, with layers of powder of br:m/tone, and metal as in copper. 
det it firſt on kindled coals, then put it into a ſtrong fire in the 
ſurnate to calcine for twenty four hours; then beat it to a fine 
EZ powder, and ſearſe it; put it covered into the furnace on earthen 

tiles far twelve days, to reverberate ; ſo powder, grind, and keep 
un it for uſa.. | per e 
abe Befdes a red, it contributes principally to the making a yel- 
t ö low and chalcedony. By £9 | | 
pu A RED colour from BRASS. Put ſmall pieces of it into the 
2 arches of the furnace, and let them remain there cloſe till they 
is re well calcin'd ; but in ſuch a fire, that they may not melt; 


eki ind when they are well calcin'd, powder the braſs, and the 


urs jowder will be red, and excellent in many uſes for colouring 
els, WR gals. . 1 | 
oge : Braſs thrice calcin'd is likewiſe very excellent. 


nn: To calcine BRASS thrice. Put this into the leer, or into the 
who We firnello of the furnace, near the occhio, into pans baked or 


firlt, eathen tiles; calcine it for four days, and you will have a black 
hird, 8 prvder ſticking together; pound it fine, and ſearſe it; then cal- 


cim it again as before, but a day longer, and then it will not 

und WF fic together, and will be of a ruſſet colour; and do fo the third 

then time, but take care that it be not calcin'd either too much or too 
litle, for then it will not give a good colour. - 


ch To know if it be well calcin'd, put it to purified metal, and 
1 rag Wit will make it boil and (well; and if it does not, it is either too 


nuch or too littlGeeee. 55 

This makes a curious ſea- green, and an emerald green, a tur- 
quors or Sy colour, and other varieties. | 
BRASS to tinge of a gold colour, Difſolve burnt braſs in agua 
nis (made of vitriol, ſalt-petre, alum, verdigreaſe and vermilion) 
and then reduce it again, and it will be much of a gold colour. 
ing a To make BRASS thorough white. Heat | braſs red hot, and 
into Ii quech it in water diſtill'd from ſal armoniack and egg ſhells 
{ma} {grand together, and it will be very white. Ano- 


 olly 
nina- 


ato it 


d ſalt 


B R 0 
Another way. Calcine egg ſhells in a crucible, and temper 


the braſs red hot, and put this upon it. 


which rub any braſs, and it will be as white as ſilver. 


BRAZIN& is the ſoldering or joining two pieces of TAP 4 ; 
by means of thin plates of . melted between the two Pieces * 


to be joined, 
If the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of broken 


A * 


| faws are to be brazed or join'd together again, it is coverec with| 4 


n 


powdered Borax moiſtened with water, that may incoporat: 


With the braſ-duff, which is added to it, and the piece is e. : 


pos'd to the fire, without touching the coals, til the baſs be 
obſerv'd to run, 

But to braze with a ll greater degree of delicacy, 2 dolle. 

is made of braſs with a tenth part of tin; or another, ore third 

braſs and two thirds filyer ; or borax and rf in. But in al the{ 

manners of brazing, care muſt be taken that the pieces be gin 


cloſe tr the ſolder only holding in thoſe places * 


HANS BRESANK engrav'd the ſtories of the Nen 


2 


ſtles, our Saviour, and St. Paul. He uſed this mark 
MATTHEW BRILL, born in the year 1550, liv'd 4 


Antwerp and Rome, excell'd in hiſtory and landſcapes, died in th 
year 1684, at thirty four years of age. 


PAUL BRILL, born in the year 1554, e his brock F : 
Acatthew, afterwards ſtudied Annibal Carrache, and copied 78 E: 


tian, liv'd at Rome, excell d in landſcapes and hiſtory. 


8 Cornelius Pulemburgh, pinxit. 


To extract Lake from BROOM FLOWERS. Firſt mah 
a lixivium, or lye of ſoda of the glaſs houſe, and freſh N 


lime, which muſt be pretty ſtrong, in which put in the rum 


flawers, over a ſmall fire, until all the tincture be drawn fronÞ 
them, the flowers become white, and the he receive the yell 
colour. 

Then take out the flowers, and put the lye into a oy 
earthen veſſel to boil, adding thereto as much roch-alum asi 
can well diſſolve; then. take it off, and putting it into a la 


veſſel, mix it with fair water „ ſo the yellow will pant 8 


4nd deſcend to the bottom ; let it reſt there a an and nn 
2 > | | | wards 


Y 
them with the Whites of eggs; let it ſtand fo three weeks; ben 3 J 
The way to colour BRASS white. Diſſolve two penny welt 4 
of ſilver in agua fortis, ſetting it to the fire in a veſſel till te 
filver turn to water; to which add as much powder of whit } 
tartar as may drink up all the water, make it into balls, with ñ⁶ñ 


I. G. BRONCHORTS in certain landſcapes uſed | wp / 
mark, in which we likewiſe find the letters C. P... 7 
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Teſtament, and in the year 1619, the [twelve Apo [ 4 | 


BR O 


== wards decant the water off gently, and ſo put in more freſh to 
it again and again, until the water has drawn off all the ſalt and 
aum from the /ixivium, and it becomes clear. 
Thus the colour will be very well cleans'd of the ſalt and 
"3 alum, and remain exceeding fine and bright; ſpread it on pieces 
of white linen, and let it dry in the ſhade on new baked tiles, 
and you will have a moſt admirable yellow for painting. 
ADRIAN BROWER, born in the year 1608, a ſcholar of 
Frans Halls, liv'd at Antwerp, excellent at * and drolls, died 
in 1638, aged thirty years. 
3 Spanih BROWN is a dark, dull red, of a horſe fleſh colour. 
It is an earth, and is dug out of the ground; but there is ſome 
ol it of a colour pleaſant l to the eye, conſidering the 


1 
e deepneſs of it 
It is of great uſe among painters, being generally us'd as the 
"| 7 firſt and priming colour, that they lay on upon any kind of 
x 7 timber work in houſe painting, &c. it being a colour that is 
cheap and plentiful, and works well, if it be ground fine; which 
may be done with much leſs labour than ſome better colours re- 
quire. | 
| That which is of the deepeſt colour is the beſt, and that which 
is the freeſt from ſtones. 
| Tho' the other ſorts do not give fo good a colour to the eye, 
Jet they ſerve as well as any others for a priming colour, for 
| 7 the ſeaſoning of the wood in order to lay other colours on. 
| Tho' this is a dirty brown colour, yet of great uſe, not to 
uu colour any garment with, unleſs it be an old man's gown ; but 


an to ſhadow vermilion, or to lay upon any dark ground behind a 
thy picture, or to ſhadow yellow berries in the darkeſt Places, when 
you want lake, Sc. 
- | It is the beſt and brighteſt colour when it is . in the fire 
; 


till it be red hot, tho” if you would colour any hare, horſe, dog, 
or the like, it mould not be burnt; but for other uſes, it is beſt 
when it is burnt. As for inſtance, for colouring wood, poſts, 

“bodies of trees, or any ning elſe of wood, or an dark 8 ound 
of a picture, 


ale Obſervations on BROWN Colours. 

uick 2 Spaniſh Brown is a dirty brown colour, but of great uſe ; 

an alſo to ſhadow vermilien, or lay upon a dark ground e 's a 
floß picture. You may ſhadow yellow berries with it in the darkeſt 


places, when you want /ake or thick red-in# ; but don't colour 
= garments with it, unleſs it be old mens gowns. | 
= QUmber is a hair colour, and the beſt and brigh hen it is 
calcin'd red hot; but it muſt not be burnt for colouting any hare, 
\ horſe, dog, &c. but for other uſes, it is beſt calcin'd or burnt; ; 
"We a5 for colouring poſts, bodies of trees, timber-Wor k, or any dark 
| ground | in a picture. | Uſe 
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more copperas. 


II. To dye a ſad BROWN. Firſt, infuſe the cloth or ſtuff 7 
to be dyed in a ſtrong tincture of hermoda#yls; then put fak-Þ * 
_ *fron and aſhes in a bag fratum ſuper ſtratum, upon which put 
water two parts, mixed with vinegar one part; ftrain out the? 
water and vinegar, being thoroughly hot, fifteen or ſixteen time: 
In this lixiviate tincture of ſaffron, put the former matter to be? 
dyed, letting it lie a night; then take it out, and without wring-Þ * 
ing, hang it up to dry; repeat this working the ſecond and) 


third times. | 


III. To dy? a BROWN tawny, or iron ruſt colour. Make 

a ſtrong decoction of walnut-tree leaves in fair water; then put * 
in the matter you would have dyed, and boil it ſome hours with! 
the leaves in the ſaid liquor, and when it comes out, it will be 
exactly of a tawny brown colour. FF 
IV. To make the colour call'd the London BROWN, Fil” 
dye twenty yards of cloth of a bright blue; then take ſtale, cleu 
liquor made of wheat bran a ſufficient quantity, a quarter of 
pound of ground logwood, and of alum two pound and a half; 

mix and boil the cloth two hours and a half, and then cool it; 
afterwards take freſh liquor made of wheat bran and clear, 6 
which put two pounds and a half of madder, and handle the 
cloth; let it have a quick fire to a boiling, then cool it; aft 

which, take a ſufficient quantity of fair water, half a pound of 
Jogwood, a quarter of a pound of braſil ground; then let then 
| boil well, adding ſome urine; then enter the cloth, and hand 


it, 2 let it boil a quarter of an hour; cool it and waſh i 
Well. | Ch WET | 1 | 
V. To dye woellen a clove BROWN, Boil three pounds of 
alum, and two pounds of tartar in a copper; then put in the ſuf, 
boil it two hours; then take it out, and put in together five pound 
of madder, and a pint of wheat-bran, ſtirring the liquor three 
quarters of an hour, till it is boiling hot; then draw off the wa- 
2 we | tel; 


Uſe it not in garments, unleſs in old mens gowns or ca, 
ſtanding together, which are not to be all of the ſame colour. 
But for diſtinction's or variety's ſake, you may uſe it unburnt in 
many caſes, Ho Be: Y 

I. The method of dying BROWNS. Take a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water, put it into the copper, and put of red-wood |? 
ground and nut galls bruis'd, of each twenty ounces ; boil them 
together, and enter twenty yards of broad-cloth, boiling it for | 
two hours and a half, and keep cooling it with a cooler, for fear |? 
of ſpotting ; then take it up and air it: then put in ſixteen oun-. | 7? 
ces of copperas, and enter the cloth again, when it is almoſt | *? 
ready to boil again, and handle it, letting it boil half an hour, 
and then cool it. If you would have the colour ſadder, put inf ? 
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| ter, putting in freſh water, and put in a pound of galls and the 


ä 5 cloth, which boil for an hour; then take it out again, and put 
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three pounds of copperas into the kettle, and then put in the ſtuff 
again, and ſtir it about till it is ſufficiently dyed ; then rinſe it. 
VI. Another clove BROWN. Heat ſome water with clear 
fine flour, and for every pound of ſtuff, put in two ounces of 
alum, one ounce of tartar in powder ; boil them together, then 
put in the ſtuff, and ſtir it about for an hour; then cool and 


7 rinſe it; then heat ſome fair water, and for every pound of ſtuff, 


take two ounces of braſile; boil it for half an hour, then put 
the rinſed tuff into it, and work it fo long, till it is ſufficiently 


2 tinged red; then take it out, and add to the dye an ounce of 
vitriol; diſſolve it very well, then work the ſtuffs ſo long in it 
zs you ſhall judge proper; then rinſe it out. 


VII. Another BROWN colour. Take as much water as will 


|} cover twenty eight pounds of wool, yarn, flannel or cloth; put 
it into a copper, to which put nut-galls bruis'd ſmall two pounds, 


red-wood ground half a pound ; then put in the matter to be 


| > dyed, let all boil together for three hours; then take out the 

cloth and air it; then put into the ſame liquor four pounds of 
copperas, let it melt; then enter the wool, cloth, Sc. again, 
and boil it to deepen the colour to what degree you would 
have it. : 


o 


VIIL. Another London BROWN. To a ſufficient quantity 


of water, put a pound of nut-galls bruis'd, red wood ground, 
madder and fuſtic of each half a pound; boil all together for 
an hour; then put in your cloth or other matter to be dyed, 
and let it boil an hour alſo; afterwards take it out and cool it; 
then put in two pounds of copperas, and when it is melted,” 
put in the cloth again, and ſadden it. This will dye twenty 
F | pound weight. | 


IX. Another kind of BROWN. Put a pound of nut-galls 


bruis d ſmall, two pounds and a half of red wood bruis'd to a 
© ſufficient quantity of water; let them boil for two hours; enter 
twenty yards of broad cloth, and ſadden it at your pleaſure, 


X. Another London BROWN. To a pound and a half of 


red- wood ground, put a ſufficient quantity of water, into which 


enter twenty yards of broad cloth; boil all together for an hour; 
take it forth and cool it, and put into the liquor wood-ſoot a 
ſulficient quantity; and let the copper boil till the wood is diſ- 
ſolv'd; then put in the cloth, and boil it for an hour; take out 


the cloth and cool it; put in copperas a ſufficient quantity; put 


x 
5 
4 a 


in the cloth again, and ſadden it as uſual. 


XI. Another BROWN colour. Put two pounds of madder, 


g and a pound and a half of nut galls bruis'd, and three quarters of 


| 2 pound of fuſticky into a ſufficient quantity of water; let 700 


3 


well; and if they are not faſt bound in the ſtock, the briſtles 
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| BR u 
boil, and then git i in fifty pounds of wool, yarn, flannel or 

cloth; let it boil for two hours and a half; then cool it, and 

put in copperas two pounds, and boil to a ſadneſs deſign'd. 

XII. To dye a laſting and neat purple BROWN, Firſt dye 
cloth (for Night ſtuffs will not bear the price of this dye) a blue, 
either light or dark, according as you would have the colour ; 
then boil it firſt either with galls and an, or with gall; 
only; and after that with copperas. 

When it has been well boil'd with maidder, or with copperas 
and madder, or with galls alone, if it be perfectly finiſh'd, it 
will not take any ſtain from wine, vinegar, or urine. 

On the contrary, all colours dyed with wood; as for exam- 
ple, the red or the blue, in which braſile has been us'd, will take 
ſtains from the weakeſt acids, which will cauſe i in them a very 
viſible change. 

Indeed yellow wood is a fort of exception to this general rule, 
for its dye does not change ſo ſoon, 

XIII. To dye barley firaw, &c. BROWN. Take a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of lixivium, Indian wood ground, green ſhells of 
wallnuts, of each half a pound; let the ſtraw ſteep four or five 
days in a gentle heat, and then take them out. 

XIV. To dye or flain uod of a walnut tree BROWN. 
Take the green ſhells of wallnuts, dry them in the ſun, and 
| boil them in nut oil; and rub the wood with this oil, 
JAN BRUEGHEL, the fon of old Peter, calPd PLUWE- 
ELEN, or velvet BRUEGHEL, born in 1569, a ſcholar of 
Peter Gre-kint, ſtudied in Itah, livd at Bruſſels, excell'd in 
Wakes, fairs, dances, landſcapes, &c, and i in * died in the 
year 1625, aged fifty ſix years. 

A. D. BRUIN, born in 1560. He engraved fix of the une 
Cæſars, and various ovals in 1579, and uſed the firfſt of the 
marks of Nicholas de Bruyn. 


BRUSHES. In the choice of bruſhes and pencils obſerve the 
following directions. 

For bruſhes, obſerve whether the briſtles are faſt bound in the 

Rocks, and if the hair be ſtrong and lye cloſe together ; for if 

they do not lye cloſe, but ſprawl abroad, ſuch will never work 


will come out when you are uſing them, and ſ poil your work; 

as may be ſeen where the looſe hairs of the bruſh have lain up 

and down in the colours laid on, to the great diſparagement of 
the work. 

To prevent this, if they are not faft bound, drive in ſome 
thin wooden wedges, between the thread with which they are 


bound round, and this will render the briftles tight and ſecure. 
oy ET RE 


= WIRE BRUSHES are of afs for fontding thoſe ſilver, 
orpen; and braſs pieces which are to be lde over, thereby 
perfectly to free them from any dirt, ruſt, or filth which ma 
1 Lees to them; which not being taken off would hinder the 
cloſing of the gold with them. "They are therefore us'd by gil- 
en, 1 Sc. and are uſually fold by i iron-mongers. 
= 4A NICHOLAS DE 
BRUYN. He uſed 
three marks at different 
aw] | tunes... 
1 Charles le BRUN, was born at Paris, anno 1620, and he 
began his ſtudies under Simon Vaiiet, and finiſhed at Rome by the 
favour of Monſieur the Chancellor Szquier, who ſent him thither 
with a conſiderable penſion for three years; the firſt proofs of 
his abilities after he returned home, were the prize pieces he 
ul two years ſucceſsfully for the church of Notre Dame; and 
his performances ſoon afterwards in ſeveral of the fine houſes in 
France, gave ſuch a luſtre to his pencil, that the King (upon 
the recommendation of Monſieur Colbert) made him his chief 
painter, ennobled him, honour'd him with the order of St. Mi- 
chacl. He had a genius lively, penetrating, and equal to every 
{thing he undertook ; his invention was eaſy, and his talent (ex- 
cepting in landſcapes only) univerſal. | 
4 He was not indeed admired for his colouring, nor for his skill 

in the diſtribution of his lights and ſhadows; but for a good 
de of deſign, an excellent choice of attitudes, an agreeable 
E ement of his draperies, a beautiful and juſt expreſſion, 
bend withal a ſtri& obſervance of the decorum of his compoſiti- 
ons, will command attention and admiration of the niceſt 
1 | 
; { His capital works are the deling of the gallery, and grand 
tair-Caſe of Yerſailles, and his five large pieces, containing the 
2 of Alexander the Great, the prints of which are alone 
enough to render his name famous to poſterity. He had the ſu- 
petintendency of the manufactures at the Gobelines, and for ſome 
years, governed all the Kings artificers. He died in France an- 
n 1690. lat. 70. 
B. 8. fignifies Bene Skenius, or Rononenſis n 1 
| JOSEPH BUCKSHORN was a Dutch painter, born at the 
Llague, who came over to England about the year 1670. He 
yas eſpecially eminent for his copies after Sir Peter Lely, whoſe | 
manner he came ſo near, that ſeveral heads of his have been 
taken by good judges for that great maſter's. 

He copied alſo 2 Dyck, and the preſent Lord Rockingham 
das the picture of the Earl of Strafford done by him after that 


beat painter, He was Sir Peter Lely's drapery painter for * 
ny 


"Ss, 


ate painted as follows. 1. Thoſe towns or cities which ſeem u 
be far off, muſt have but little ſhadowing or heightening, and 


be laid with blue and purple as aforeſaid, and ſhaded with light 5 


white, and ſhaded with a ftrong vermilion, and brown cake 


with and to finiſh. 


they are left to diſcretion ; but the moſt uſual way is to begi 
with a mixture of cater, biſtre and white; and finiſh withou 


that require burning; as firſt lamp black, which is a colour d 
ſo greaſy a nature, that except it is burnt, it will require a long 


| thay there is no manner of ſmoke ariſes from it, 


as 2 


my years, and died in London at the age of thirty five, and la 
buried in St. Martin's Church. 


BUILDINGS, as TOWNS, CASTLES, RUINS, «&; 


ſometimes none at all; theſe, if they appear againſt the sky . 7 
muſt be laid with Bice and a little purple, and ſhaded ſainth 
with a good Blue. 2 


2. Thoſe which are ſituated ſomething farther diſtant, mu Li. 


Blue, and heightened with 20hite. „„ ; FX 
3. Thoſe which appear at an ordinary diſtance, muſt be lad 
with vermilion and purple, and ſhaded with a ftrong «rp 
ſhaded with white. | * = 

4. Thoſe which are near, muſt be done with vermilion ani 


mixt with white. . 

STONE BUILDING [to paint in miniature.] Do it wii 
indigo, biſtre, and white, for the dead colouring or ground 
and then ſhade with leſs of this laſt, and more of the bitte au 
indigo, according to the colour you would have the itones u 
be; you may, if you pleaſe, add a little oker, both to beg. 


But to add ſtill to its beauty, you ſhould here and there, eſp 
cially for ruins, make teints of blue and yellow; the former dif 
eaker, and the latter of ultramarine, always mixing them wit. 
white, whether for the firſt ground, provided they appear th 
what you lay upon them, or whether you uſe them at laſt, finiſh: 
ing and blending them with the reſt. Coe. 

WOODEN BUILDINGS, as they are of different kind, 


white, or with but very little; and when the ſhades requir 
ſtrengthen with bitre alone, „ 
For others, you may add ſometimes vermilion, or ſometimes 
green or black; in a word, according to what you intend, you 
muſt mix your colour, and finiſh with ſtippling, as for draperis 
and all the reſt. 5 5 „ 
BURNING of COLOURS. There are ſeveral colour 


time to dry. ; 

The method of burning, or rather drying lamp-black, is A M 
follows : put it into an iron ladle or a crucible, and ſet it ove! 
a clear fire, letting it remain till it be red hot, or ſo near i 


| Second lf, 


B UR 
Sebndy, umber, which if it be intended for colour for an 
Worſe, or to be a ſhadow oe gold, then burning fits it for that 
| TO 
In order to burn umber, you muſt put it into the naked fire 
in large lumps, and not take it out till it is thoroughly red hot; 
If you have a mind to be more curious, you may put it in a cru- 


l It out, and when it is cold, lay it up for uſe, 
F Lory alſo muſt be burnt to make a black, thus: Gill two crus 


loſe with clay, ſalt, and horſe-dung well beaten together; then 
| Wet it in a fire, covering it all over with coals, and let it re- 
pit * ain in the fire, till you are ſure the matter :neloſed in the cru- 


Wo not open the crucibles, til they are perfectly cold; for if you 
1 ould open them while hot, the matter would turn to aſhes ; 
Ind ſo it will be, if the joints are not luted cloſe ; for it is only 
De excluſion of all air, that prevents any matter whatever that's 


urnt to a coal, from turning to a white aſh, and preſerves the 
Wctnefs 


* 88 BURNING GLASSES. A machine by which the ſun's 
Nys are collected into a point; and by that means their. force 


ſnd effects heightened to that extreme dot e, as to burn objects 
eſp cd in them. 


They are of two kinds, either convex Or concave; the convex 


ting according to the laws of refraction. See LENS and RE- 
FRACTION. 


ind | The concave, which are the more uſual, are very ede 
— ad Burning Glaſſes, in that they are uſually made of metal ; 
thou 


ele reflect the rays of light, and in that reflection, incline 
quledem to a point in their axes ; having the properties of mirrours, 

Ia acting according to the laws of reflection. See MIRROUR 
md REFLECTION. | 


» Jo Every concave mirrour or  ſpeculum, collects in rays diſpers'd 


peri . its whole concavity, after reflection into a 9 or Focus, 


d is therefore a burning mirrour. 
Hence, as the focus is there, where the rays are moſt cloſely 


our 0 tracted, if it be a ſegment of a large ſphere, its breadth muſt 


bt ſubtend an arch above eighteen degrees; if it be a ſegment 
a ſmaller ſphere, its breadth may be thirty degrees. 


IS Þ Kircher! is of opinion, that thoſe Burning AZirrours, which 
OV not in their breadth ſubtend an arch of more than eighteen 7 
ar lbſorees, - are the beſt of all others, = 


7... . —_ 


nd ly, 


ible, and then put it into the fire, till it be red hot; then take | 


N Alles with ſhavings of ivory; then clap their two mouths toge- 
ber, and bind them faſt with an iron wire, and lute the joints 15 


; Ribles is thoroughly red hot; then take it out of the fire, but 


nſmit the rays of light, and in their paſſage refract or incline 
kn em towards its axis; having the property of Lenss, and 


— — whe 
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receives more rays than another of a leſs ; if the breadth of ea 


vided it be equal, the effects of the larger mirrour will be greats 1 


part of the diameter, mirrours that. are ſegments of great 


paper, and covered with ſtraw, ſhould be found to burn. 


forty ſeven inches; ground to a ſphere of ſeventy ſix inch 


Ok | 
As the ſurſace of a mirrour,which is a ſegment of a larger ſphers, 


ſubtend an arch of eighteen degrees, or even more or leſs, pro 


than thoſe of the leſſer. 4 
And as the focus is contained between the fourth and f 


ſpheres will burn at a greater diſtance,” than thoſe which ar 
ſegments of a leſſer. 7 

And ſince the burning depends upon the uniting or union d 
the rays on the concave, ſpherical figure; it is not to be admire 
at, that even wooden murrours gilded, or ſuch as are prepar'd if 
alabaſter, &c, covered with gold, nay even ſuch as are made 


Mr. Tſchirnhaus's mirrour, the breadth of which is near thre B 


Leipfick ells, and its focus two ells diſtant from it, was made 
copper, and its ſubſtance not more than double the thickneſ to 
the back of a knife, according to the account in the acta Ws | 
ditorum, perform'd as follows: W | 


1. It ſet fire to green wocd inſtantaneouſly, 0 as not toh 
extinguiſh'd by a ſtrong wind. 


2. It boil'd water immediately, and eggs in it were renden 8 1 
eatable preſently, gur 
3. It cauſed a mixture of tin and lead three inches thick ¶ wor 
drop preſently; and an iron or ſteel plate became red bot pri 71 
ſently, and a little while after burnt holes thro' it. ore 
4. It rendred things not capable of melting ſoon red hot li © repr 
iron; ſuch as fones, bricks, &c, 8 
5. It rendred ate, firſt a white and then a black gas. Jof a 
6. It converted tiles into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a biac 11 

” mellow one. vor 
It melted a pumice Jone thrown out of a wolcano into ſtom 
ke glaſs. but 
8. It vitrified a piece of a crucible in . minutes. B. 


9. It quickly turn'd Bones into an opake glaſs, and earth iin t. 
a black one. part] 
Dr. Harris and Dr. Deſaguliers inform us, that they fou, 
the following effects per for m'd by a Burning Glaſs or Mirm | 
made of a compoſition of ?in, copper, and tin-glaſs, in wit 


radius. So that its focus was about thirt) * gt inches from Wa mii 
vertex. : to inf 


1, It melted a * ſix· pence in 7” 1. To 5 Cx: 
2. A King George the T's wb, in 8165 and made it Wwi 


with a hole in 34. gum- 


3. It melted iin in 3 cat icon in 1605 ſlate in 3”, ben! 
A 


mus 


„1. It calcin'd a foſſile ſhilling i in 7 3 
q f 55 +3 7 vitrified a piece of Pompey's pillar at Alexandria in thi 
bak part in 50” ” in the white in 54, copper car in 8; cal- 
1 cin'd bones in 4, and vitrified them in 33. 
6. It melted an enierald into a ſubſtance like a furquois ſtone 3 
ü and diminiſh'd g of the weight of a diamond that weigh'd four 
u grains; vitrified asbeſtos, as it would do all other bodies, if they 
£2 were kept long enough in the focus ; ; which when they are once 
vitrified, the mirror can go no further with them. 
5 BURNISHING is the art of ſmoothing or poliſhing a body 
E by a violent rubbing it with any thing. 
Thus book-binders burniſb the edges of their books by rub- 
bing them with a dog's tooth. 
. Gold and ſilver are burniſh'd with a 20's tooth, a dog's tooth, 
ho (the bloody-flone, tripoli, a piece of white wood and emery. 

= Hence a Burniſber is a round poliſh'd piece of ſteel, ſerving 
5 Ito ſmooth, and give a luſtre to metals. 
# BUST 55 ſculpture, c.] a term us'd for the portrait or 
= BUSTO 5 figure of a perſon in relievo; ſhewing only the 
bead, ſhoulders — ſtomach, the arms being lopp'd off, uſually 

TX on a pedeſtal or conſole. _ 
den, M. Felibien obſerves, that tho' in painting one may ſay a fi- 
cue appears in By/o; yet it is not properly call'd a Buſt, that 
ck K A word being confin'd to things in relievo. N 
ol The Buſt is the ſame that the Latins call'd Herma, from the 

Þ Greek Hermes, Mercury ; the image of that god being frequently | 


1 


t 1% repreſented in this manner by the Athenians. 5 
OST is allo us'd, eſpecially by the Tralians, for the trunk 
[s, of an human body, from the neck to the 8 

bia Menage derives it from the word 8 a . of wood, 


ory, or whalebone, or the like, which women apply to their 
ſtomachs, to keep themſelves ſtreight, which the lialians call 
7 bt. 

BUS TLER was a Dutchman, both a hiſtory and face painter 
fin the reign of King Charles II. There is a good picture, 
partly performed by him, in Mr. Elfum' s poſſeſſion of the Tem- 


into 


th int 


fou ple, which conſiſts of three boors playing together in different 
fractions by Mr. Buſeler, a good landskip behind by Mr. Lanck- 
wil vinck, and a little dog on one fide by Hondius 
a How to take the IMPRESSION ef any BUT TERFLY in 


a minute in all colours, Kill the butterfly, but take care not 
to injure the wings, but ſpread them open in a flying manner 
s exactly as may be; then take a piece of white paper, and 
th a ſmall bruſh or pencil, waſh a part of the paper with 
pum-water, a little thicker than ordinary; ſo let it dry leiſurely; 
ern lay the * on the 7 and when you have fixt I 
we 


OM 


eitn 


- 
— 


* 


| cat | 
well, cut away the body cloſe to the win s, and throw it wh; 


(that the preſſing of the body may not ſqueeze out the intra Ex 
and ſpread and ſmear the impreffion) then lay the paper on 2 5 
ſmooth board, with the wings of the butterfly upwards, and on 
the fly another paper, and a ſmooth trencher upon that; and 
put the boards, paper, and wings all together into a "ine mi 
ſcrew-prefs, and ſcrew it down very hard, and let it ſtand in i 
ſor an hour; and then take off the butterfly” s wings, and there BY: ö 


will remain on the paper their perfect impreſſion in all ther 3 
beautiful” colours. Sy 
But if you have not a ſcrew-preſs, lay weights upon your i „ 
permoſt board, and it will come off very well, _ ; 

The reaſon of this is, that all the fine colours that appear ou 
the wings of a butterfly, are a ſort of fine feathers, or rather it 
powder, which ſticks ſo faſt to the gum, that when the gum i 
dry, they leave the wing. 

After you have thus gotten the beautiful wings, you may draw 
the 5 y, &c. of the butterfly, and colour the drawing of it aſter 
the —_— 

NICHOLAS BYER was a kiſtory and face painter, bom 
at Dronthem in Norway, He was much employed by the late 
Sir William Temple at his houſe at Shene, near Richmond, in 
Surrey, where he died about forty fix or forty ſeven years ago, 
He was a painter of good hopes, but died young, the effect o 
an intemperate life. He lived with Sir WFilliam three or fou 
years, during all which time, he was conſtantly e by 
him in one ſort of painting or other. 

One thing is remarkable in him, and that i is, that he was the 
firſt man that was buried in St. Clements Danes, aſter it wa 
rebuilt, and which had been firſt built * his W | 


(25 B. ſignifies Cornelius 306 This artiſt 1 Tall f 


» Romano's Bacchanal. 

3 5 Cornelius 13 ſon of the famous 

Born. Blo. Dutchman, Abraham Bleemart, 

MW 2 * mark of Cornelius Bleher in certain hiſtorical 
landſcapes | 
Gier STONE ja kind of foil 8 earth 
LAPIS nn much us'd in foundery; being 
 CALAMETE © us'd in tinging copper of a hel 
CADMIA Illo colour, 1. e. in converting 
%%% ne rare tier, . Into brafs. So | | 


Dy | 


C AL 


| It. is either of à greyiſh colour, as that of Germany and 
S& RR or reddiſh, as that about Lowe... and in ſome parts of 

7 France, accounted the beſt, becauſe yellow by calcination. 

a | It is dug out of mines, uſually in ſmall pieces, having eyes, 

al 1 veins, of lead uſually; tho' not always found in lead 


1 * is. cenerally e's in barren rocky ground; its courſes run- 
5 ing uſually at ſix a clock (as the miners phraſe it) i. e. from 
| * to weſt, ſometimes at nine and ſometimes at twelve; or per- 
| cular, which i is accounted the beſt. 
>| Aſter it has been dug, it is waſh'd, or buddled ( as they 
|F tem it) in a running water, which carries off the impurities 
on * earthy parts, leaving the lead, calamine, and other ſparry 
= parts at the bottom; then it is put into a ſieve, and ſhaken 
1 # well in water, and the lead that is mixt with it finks to the 
| bottom, the ſparry parts aſcend to the top, and the calamine 
a (remains in the middle. 
er Having been thus prepar'd, they bake it in an oven for four 
or five hours, the flame being fo contriv'd as to paſs over, and 
on 0 to heat and bake the calamine; it is kept continually ſtir- 
ed and turned with an iron rake. | 
u This being done, it is pounded to a powder, and all the Kones | 
1 | (found in it are picked out, and then it is fit for uſe. 
L As to the manner of applying it in the preparation of braſs, 
3 ſee the article BRASS. And for other uſes, other articles. 
by „ PAOLO CALIARI Veroneſe, born in the year 1 532, ſcho- 
bar of his uncle Antonio Badile, liv'd at Venice, excell'd in hi- 
40g and portraits, died in the year 1588, aged fifty-ſix years. 
ALLIOPE, one of the muſes, the preſident of heroick 
Peu, is repreſented in painting with a coronet of gold upon 
her head, and upon her left arm garlands of bays in ftore for 
| the reward of poets; and in her right hand three books, on 
which are written, Homerus, Virgilius, Ovidius. 
| . GIO or ( John.) BAPTISTA CALLESTRUCCT 
an engraver, who is inſerted in the catalogue of Roman 
painters in the year 1652, uſed this mark. _ 
CALKING @a term us'd in painting, &c. where the back- 
{ CALQUING S fide of any deſign is covered with a black or 
ted cololour ; and the ſtrokes or lines, trac'd thro' on a wax'd 
plate, wal), or other matter; by paſſing lightly over each ſtroke 
of the deſign with a point, which 1 an innen of the 
colour on the plate or wall, _ 
| CALUMNY is repreſented i in painting by a beautiſul, rich, 
and young woman, approaching towards a judge in gorgeous 
habit, with an angry, ſcornſul, and diſcontented look, and red 
and bery eyes; holding i in ber left hand a flaming torch, and 
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CAM 


with her right hand, ſhe by force draws LY young. man by ih N 
hair of the head. . 
LUCA CANGIASI, er CAMBIASO, born in the yen pol 
1527, ſcholar to his father, liv'd at Genoa and in Spain, excel line 
in hiſtory, died 1683, aged fifty fix years. Wo, 

CAMERA OBSCURA, i. e. a DARK CHAMBER, | dor 


a machine or apparatus, repreſenting an artificial eye; where cen 


the images of external objects are exhibited diſtinctly, and i on 


their native colouts, either invertedly or erect. 45 


The uſe of this machine is manifold; it ſerves to many go fes 


_ purpoſes in explaining the nature of viſion ; and hence it is ta, 


it is by ſome call'd the artificial eye. EX 
It afforJs very diverting ſpectacles, both by exhibiting i images E 
perfectly like their objects, and each cloth'd with their natu 
colours; and by expreſſing at the ſame time all their motion, ſe 
which latter no art can imitate. | | 
The theory of the Camera . r is contained in the fq 


lowing propoſition. 1 
If an object AB (fioure 1.) radiate through a ſmall apertu an) 
C, upon a white wal oppoſite thereto, and the place of rad 
tion behind the aperture 5 C a be dark; the image of the d and 
ject will be painted on the wall in an inverted ſituation, but 
Demonflration. For the aperture C being very ſmall, , the 
rays iſſuing from the point B will fall on 6; thoſe bd 15 
points A and D will fall on a and d: wherefore ſince the We 1 
iſſuing from the ſeveral points are not confounded, when reflect a p 
from the wall, they will carry with them a certain ſpecies twc 
the object, and exhibit its appearance on the wall. diar 
But fince the rays AC and B C interſect each other in . 2 
aperture, and the rays from the loweſt parts fall on the higbeh or t 
the ſituation of the object will of neceſſity be inverted. _ kn 
Corollary. Since the angles at D and d are right, and th for 
1 ones at C are equal, B and þ and A and à will be , 
equal; conſequently, if the wall whereon the object is delineate up 
be parallel to it, a, 5: AB:: dC: DC; that is, the hei upo 
of the image will be to the height of the object, as the t 4 
ſtance of the object from the aperture, is to the diſtance of tp doo] 


image from the ſame. See the plate, figure 1. 9 
Conſtruction of a CAMERA OBSCURA, wherein the iu ing 
ges of external objects ſhall be repreſented diſtindtly, and in thy rim 


genuine colours, either in an inverted, or an erect ſituation, WW fore 
1. Darken a chamber, one of whale windaws looks into 

place fet with various objects, leaving only one little apertl 1 

open in the window. raiſ 
2. In this aperture fit a lens, either plano convex, or con the 


on both ſiges, to al a portion of a large f ber. 


4 


CAM 

z. At a due diſtance, to be determin'd by experience, ſpread 
EZ: paper or white cloth, unleſs there be a white wall for the pur- 
ar poſe; for on this, the images of the deſired objects will be de- 
iinmneated invertedly. 

4. If you would rather have them appear erect, this may be 
B ** either by means of a concave lens, plac' d between the 


centre and the focus of the firſt lens; or by receiving the image 


uon a plane fpeculnm, inclin'd to the horizon under an angle of 
Je; or by means of two lens's included in a draw tube in- 

doi ſtead of one. 8 
Mote, that if the aperture don't exceed the bigneſs of a pea, 

0 : we objects will be repreſented, even tho there be no lens at 


3 To render the images clear and distinct, *tis neceſſary that 

3 the objects be illumin'd by the ſun's light; they will be ſtill 

E | brighter, if the ſpectator firſt ſtay a quarter of an hour in the 

fa 6 dark, 

Cate muſt be likewiſe taken, that no light eſcape through 

any chniks ; and that the wall ben't too much illumin'd. 

ade Farther, the greater diſtance there is between the aperture 

bf and the wall, the larger and more diſtin will the images be; 
© but the rays becoming thus too much dilated, the brightneſs of 

, th g the image is weakened, till at length it becomes inviſible. 

n The conſtruction of -a portable "CAMERA OBSCURA. 


ll 1. Provide a tittle cheſt or box of dry wood, in the figure of 
ecru a parallelopipedon, in breadth about ten inches, and its length 


ies i two feet or more, according to the different magnitude of the 
diameter of the lens. See plate, fig. 2. 

in th 2. In the plane BD, fit a liding tube E F with two love? 8, 

gde or to ſet the image at a leſs diſtance from the tube with three 

[WF lens's convex on both ſides; the diameter of the two outer and 

d this forwarder to be of a foot ; that of the inner leſs, v. g. >. 

3. Within the cheſt, at a proper diſtance from the tube, ſet 


upon it may be ſeen through. 


4. And laſtly, make a round hole i in I, fo as a perſon may 
W ook conveniently through it with both eyes. 


[f then the tube be turn'd towards the objects (the lens's be- 


fore, 


Another portable CAMERA OBSCURA... 
In the middle of a ciſtula or cheſt, (ſee plate, figure 3.) 


* 


up an oil'd paper, perpendicularly G H, ſo as that images thrown | 


ing at their proper diſtance, which is to be determined by expe- 
Iiment) the objects will be delineated on the paper G H as be- 


niſe a little turret, either round or ſquare HI, open towards 


H 4 2. Behind 


Wo Behind: the aperture, incline. a little plain mirror uh t0 


an angle of 45, which may reflect the rays Aa and Bb upon Z 


a lens convex on both ſides G, included in a tube G L. 
2. At the diſtance of the focus of it, place a table, covered 
with a white paper E F, to receive the image a b. 

4. And laſtly, in NM make an oblong aperture to look 
thro”. 


By means of this inſtrument, a perſon unacquainted with de. | 
ſigning, will be able to delineate objects to the laſt accuracy and 


juſtneſs ; and another well vers'd in painting, will find many 
ww. herein to perfect his art. 

Do DOMENICO CAMPAGNOLA , a Venetian, 

C AP and ſcholar to Titian, us'd this mark; we meet with 

| ſome of his pieces ts in 1518, His brother 

Julio was alſo an engraver, 


ANNIBAL CARACCI, born in the year 1560, ſcholar of 
Loa. Caracci, ſtudied Cirregsio, Titian, Rafael, and the an- 
tique, liv'd at Bologna and Rome, excelTd in hiſtory died 1609, 
aged forty nine years. 

ANTONIO CARACCT, call'd IL GOBBO, born in 
1583, ſcholar of Annibal Caracct, liv'd at Rome, excell'd i in hb 
Rory, died in 1618, aged thirty five years. 

LODOVICO CARACCI, born in the year 1557, ſcholar 
of Proſpero Fontana, and ſtudied Parmegiana, Titian, &c. liv'd 
at Bologna and Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, died in 10495 aped 
Li four years, 

AUGUSTINO CARACCl, born in the year I5 57, ſcho- 
lar of Domenico Tebaldi, Meß. Minganti, and his coufin Ledi. 

dico; livd at Bologna, Rome, and Parma, excell'd In hiſto! 
raving, died in the year 1602, aged forty five years. 

POLYDORO da CARAVAGGIO, born in 1495, ft 
died Gio. d'Udine and Matturino; lived at Rome, Naples and 

Malſina; excell'd in hiſtory and architecture; died in the year 
1543, aged forty eight years. 
. CARBUNCLE is a very precious ſtone, of which ſeveral 
authors have written ; but I don't know one who ſays he has 
ſeen it. 

They attribute to this fone the property of giving light i in the 
dark like a burning coal, or a kindled lamp. 
TLudovicus Verromannus reports, that the King of Pegu car- 
ried one about him of ſuch bigneſs, and ſo great ſplendor, that 
thoſe who ſaw that prince when it was 1 ſaw him - ſhining 
as if incircled with the ſun; but this author, as well as the reſt, 
ſays he never ſaw one. 

Pliny pretends, there are many ſorts of 88 ſome 
male ones more hard and We and others ſemale more gr 

. I : | | gl a 


CAR: 


; t bo id. But this author is ſo indiſtinct and ſo little aſſur'd of it, 
that bis teſtimony cannot be taken for authentick. - Yet among 
all thoſe ſpecies which he deſcribes, thoſe ſeem to approach the 
Went to carbuncles, which he calls Lithizontes and ſandaſtri. 
The firſt diſcovers ſtrongly its ſplendor at the fire or ſun; 
( beng in the ſhade, it appears of a purpliſh colour; being ex- 
pos d in the open and clear day, it ſparkles as it were at the 
FE ſun-beams, and hides as it were bright ftars within it. 


= | and glittering within like ſtars, which are always ſeen acroſs it 
within ſide, but never near the ſurface, imitating the Hyades * 
their number, diſpoſition, and order. 


1 
E: | fone | in great veneration, and us'd it in all their ceremonies. 


fire, and by day like a twinkling ſtar, which is now no more 
to be found. 

But whether the Corbunch be a precious ſtone, bans i in oh 
- bowels of the earth or not, the properties that theſe authors have 
given it, may be imitated by the help of art. And this may be 
done two ways, as follows. 

| Take ten ounces of matter, prepar'd with ſaturnus glorificatus, 
N Ie SAT URNUS, Cc. in S.) and natural cryſtal reduced to 


ed an impalpable powder, as there directed; add to this half an 


: ounce of crocus Martis in fine powder prepared. (us CRO- 
Cs, Sc.) 
1 3 Mix theſe powders well together, nad put them ine a ood 
13 {& crucible, which cover and lute well; then put it into a glaſs 


© houſe fire for three days, putting it nearer and nearer FO ftrength 
1» ot the fire by degrees. FP 


nd Tpben take out the crucible, and out the matter into a mar- 

er ble mortar ; then pound and grind it very ſmall, with its weight 
of ſal gemmæ, and put it into another crucible, which cover and 

Trl | | lute as before. 

has Being dry, put it into the ſame olaſs houſe fame: removing 
it nearer to the fire by little and little, and let it ſtand for twenty 

the J four hours in a good fuſion. 


Then take it out, and put it into the 8 to inks again, 


uh. 


When the crucible is cold, take it out of the furnace to bake 
| 2gain, then break it, and you'll find in it the matter tinged of 


you pleaſe ; poliſh it at the wheel, and it will be perfect. 
| CARBUNCULUS Zee neh which is a ſtone far 
more ref] * and fairer than the former, But 


The ſecond is curious, by reaſon of golden ſparkles appeari ng 
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This author ſays laſtly, that the Chaldzans held this laſt 


It is indeed very probable, that the Carbuncle is that ſtone 
Þt the antients have related to give light by night, like a flaming 


| as you do glaſs, where leave it twelve hours, that it my "cool 


a very fine carbuncle colour, which you may cut of what form 
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But this is not a ſtone any where form'd by nature; ; but my 
be made by art. 's 
But to imitate this ſecond Carbuncle, or rather the beauty 
which authors attribute to it, do as follows. FE. 
Take ten ounces of matter, prepar'd of natural cryſtal, and 
 faturnus glorificatus, and having reduced them to an impalpable ÞÞ 
der, add to it an ounce of gold calcin'd (as will be ſhewn in! 
the articles CALCINE or GOLD) mix the whole well toge 
ther, and put it into a good crucible, which muſt not be aboe 7 
half full; cover it and lute it well, let it dry; then put it into pai 
2 glaſs houſe furnace for three days, bringing it by little and 
little nearer to the ſtrongeſt fire, 9 
Aſter three days, take out the crucible, and put the matter 
into a marble mortar, which pound to an impalpable powder, 
to which add its weight of ſal gemmæ, alſo in fine powder, 
which mix well together, and ſearce through a fine fieve, de 
better to incorporate. 1 
Put this powder into a new crocible, which you muſt not fil 
above half way; which cover, lute and dry as before: then pu We 
it into a glaſs houſe furnace, bringing it nearer to the fire hy ma 
little and little, where let it ſtand ten hours. i 
After this, take your crucible out of the furnace, and put ii bon 
into that where they ſet their glaſſes to anneal ; let it ſtand ft vel 
ten or twelve hours; then take it out, and by breaking it, you we 
will find the matter ting'd of a carbuncle colour, the mot live) Wt 
and reſplendent that can be made by this art; whereof ya ſet 
may make what ſtanes of works you pleaſe. 
CARE. Though it commonly makes one old, yet ſhe u ſtee 
painting is repreſented ſo as to appear comely; ſhe is winged hol: per 
ing two hour glaſſes, a cock at her heels, and the ſun riſing fran tul⸗ 
the ocean. | 
Her handſomeneſs denotes her taking time by the forelock, it r 
and ſtopping all good things ; the wings denote quickneſs ; t inſt 
glaſſes and ſun ſhew that care and ſolitude is never weary. fo: 
CARICATURAES [in painting] as to make caricaturaes v8 has 
to exaggerate, the defects, and conceal the beauties 1 in perſon pot 
faces; however preſerving the reſemblance. 
JOHN CARINGS was an Z£nglifh landſcape painter, Wo of 
lived the better part of his time in Holland, and drew mam red 
views of that country in a manner very neat and elaborat- 
His pieces bore a great price in his life-time, . but aving lite fou 
beſides their neatneſs to recommend them, they have {inc fire 
been leſs eſteemed, He died at Anfterdam about ninety ſix yen 
ago, #3 we 
ANNE CARLISLE was an Engliſh gentlewoman, conten: 
potary with Van ä — _ the TOP" my ſo _ 
rabl 


. CAR 
& rably well, that ſhe was much in favour with Charles I. who be- 
came her patron, and preſented her and Sir Anthony Van Dyck 


1 5 with as much ultramarine as coſt him above 500/, She died 
in London about fifty two years ago. 

di CARLO (calld CARLINO) DOLCT, ban in the year 

e 161 6, ſtudied Jacopo Viknali, liv'd at Florence, excell'd in Hi- 


| ſtory 

8. CARMINE, a red colour, very vivid, bordering ſomewhat 
on the purple, us'd by painters in miniature; and ſometimes 
© painters in oil, tho rarely, by reaſon of its great price. 
Carmine is the moſt valuable product of the cochineal meſtigue; 
© 1 is a fecula or ſediment, reſiding at the bottom of the 
water, wherein cochineal, conan, and antour has been fteep'd : 


er, ſome add rocou, but this gives carmine too much of the oval 

5 E 

the b | That which is wood 1 is almoſt in an impalpable powder. 
Some make Carmine with brazile wood, fernambouc, and leaf 

fil T beat in a mortar, and ſteep'd in white wine vinegar; the 

put ſcum ariſing from this mixture, upon boiling, when dryed, 

"| | makes Carmine; but this kind is vaſtly inferior to the former. 


: A : 


Another Carmine, Steep a pound of brazile wood, of fernam- 
t it bote of the colour of gold, for three or four days in an earthen 


{or veſſel or pot of white wine vinegar; after having broken it 


you OM in a mortar, boil it half an hour. 
ver BE Then paſs or ſtrain it through a very courfe linen cloth, and 
yot | (et it again upon the fire. Ge 

| Take another little pot of white wine vinegar, and in it 
en ficep or temper eight ounces of alum. Put this alum fo tem- 


0d: pered in the other liquor, and ſtir it about well with a ſpa- 
fron MW tula. 


The "I or froth which ariſes | is Pa Carmine; take it off as 


lock Tit riſes, and let it dry. The ſame may be done with cochineal 
the inſtead of braxzile. 


Another Carmine. Take res pints of ſpring water, which 


2es ö has not paſſed through leaden pipes; put it into a Slaz d earthen 


los pot, and ſet it on the fire. | 
When it is ready to boil, put in half or a quarter of an ounce 


wo of the grain of cohan or dyer's red, which the feather dyers uſe, 
man reduc'd to a fine powder. 


brate Then boil it for about three quarters of an hour, or till the 
litt 2 part of the water be conſum'd. Let the fire be a coal 
ſince re. | - 

yen Then ftrain this \ water through a linen cloth into * 


nem: 
adm 
rad 


then put in an ounce of cochineal, and a quarter of an ounce 
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well glaz d veſſel, and ſet it on the fire till it begins to boil; 


of arnotto, om reduc'd to powder apart; and let this _— 
| 1 
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boil away to one half; or rather till it raiſes a black * and MW © « 
is very red; for it takes a colour by being boil'd. FP 

Then take it off the fire, and ſtrew into it half an ounce ©. 
three pinches of roch alum, or Roman alum, pulveriz'd, which 4 
laſt is reddiſh.and better; and about half a quarter of an how Fla 
after, ſtrain it through a linen cloth into a veſſel well glaz d, us 
or you may divid@it in ſeveral ſmall Dutch glaz'd porringers, in 


which let it ſtand to ſettle. for twelve or fifteen days, and there i 5 
will appear on the ſurface a mouldy skin, which m are to take reg? 
off with a ſpunge, and * the matter underneath to the cop! 


air. . 1 

| When the watry part on the top is evaporated, dry the matter a. 
Which remains at the bottom, and grind it upon a very hard and N be « 
ſmooth marble ſtone or porphyry, and chen ſift it through a fen 
very fine ſieve. ind 

The quantities of theſe ingredients are not ſo fixt to te N 
proportion before directed, but that you may put in either more on. 
Or leſs of them at diſcretion, according to the depth or degree dige 
of colour you delire, F 

If you would have the Carmine N you may put in mor 
.ernotts, if more of a crimſon, more cochineal ; but all of then 
muſt be reduc'd to powder ſeparately, and the grain of cohan d 
Ayers weed mult firſt be boil'd alone, and the other r a 


Jin g 
Uittle 
Faſter 


e directed. 1 
CARNATION 8 {in miniature. ] It is the ſame with car- MWcolor 
nations and pinks as with anemonies and tulips (both which ſe) MW 


for ſome of them are variegated or mixed with ſeveral colours 
and ſome of them ate of one ſingle colour. 

 Thefutlt are ſometimes ſtreak'd, ſtriped, or r mark'd, ſometimes 
with vermilion and carmine, and ſometimes with 4 vo ; at other 
times with pure late, or with white. Some are deep, others are 
pale; ſometimes they are variegated with ſmall or narroy 
ſtrokes. 

Their grounds are commonly ſhaded with indigo and white 
There are ſome of theſe flowers of a very pale fleſh colour, 
and variegated with another deeper, made of vermilion and 
lake. | 
Others are af bake. and ue which are ſhaded and valie· 
gated without white. 

Others again are all red with vermiliom and carmine, as der 
| as-poſible, 4 cok 15 | 

Others again are all lake. | 
An ſhort, there are others of. at variety, which nature her 
ſell, or your own fancy, will rat you to repreſent... 
| The green of all of them is of the ſea ws and ſhaded wit | 
Iris green. a 


lug * 2, Das 
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| CARNATION, i. e. Flop colour in painting, is underſtood 
| of all the parts of a picture in general, which repreſent fleſh ; : 

| or which are naked, without drapery. 
© Titian and Corregio in Italy, and Ruben and Van De 1 in 

| Flinders, excelFd in carnations. 
Of Carnations or Fleſh Colouring Li rin miniature}, In clouring 
| for fleſh, there is fo great a variety, that it is hard to Iay down 
any general rules ſor inſtruction therein, neither are any rules 
regarded by thoſe who have acquir'd a skill this way; for they 
copy from originals, or work by their own heads, without 
knowing particularly, why or wherefore; ſo that the moſt able 
bands, who work with the leaſt thought and trouble, would 
be ſo much the harder put to it, if they were call'd upon. to af- 
ben a reaſon for their practice and teaching as to their colouring 
| * tints. 

the WW Nevertheleſs, as beginners ſtand in need of immediate inſtruc- 

ore Icon, I ſhall here, in general, thew how you are to o paint the 

le eiferent ſorts of fleſh, 
| Firſt then, having drawn your figure with carmine and ad- 

0 your piece, you muſt lay on for women, children, and 

in general, for all ſoft and tender colouring, white mixt with a 

little blue for faces, the compoſition of which will be given here- 
alter; but it muſt hardly appear. 

And for men, inſtead of blue ufe vermilion fog your dead 
colouring, and when they are old, let it be mixt with oaker. 
Then you are to run over all the features with vermilion, 

carmine and white mingled together, and form all the ſhades 

with the ſame mixture, adding. white as they weaken, uſing 
ſcarce any of it as they ſtrengthen, except in certain places, where 
bt muſt be laid on boldly ; as for example, at the corners of the 

Eyes, under the noſe, the ears, under the chin, between the 

angers, in all the joints, the corners of the nails, and generally 

in every part where it is neceſſary to expreſs a ſeparation in the 

Lark ſhades; nor need you fear to give them all the ſtrength. 

wich they ought to have from the firſt sketch, becauſe in work- 

ng thereon with green, it conſtantly weakens the red which 

| as firſt laid on. 8 
Having drawn with red, make blue tints with ultramarine 

and a good deal of white, upon the temples, beneath and at the 

Corners of the eyes, on each fide of the mouth, above and be- 

OW it, a little upon the middle of the forehead, between the 
oſe and the eyes, on the ſides of th cheeks, on the neck, 

nd other parts where the fleſh has a Vluiſh caſt, 

Alſo you muſt make yellowiſh tints with oaker, orpiment 

nd a little vermilion mixt with white, above the eye-brows, at 

he ſides of the noſe towards the bottom, a little beneath the 
dels, and the other parts ncar. La 
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her is a blemiſh, and truly a fault. 


you muſt po over the 


whole be perſect. 
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In theſe it is that you muſt well obſerve nature, for painting 
being no more than an imitation of nature, every deviation from : by 


Now having dead colour'd, drawn, and diſpoſed of your tints : be 
you muſt proceed to ſhade, ſtippling with green for your fleſh, the 


| mixing therewith, according to the rule preſcrib'd for tints, ; 


little blue for the fading parts; and on the contrary a little ye. 1 ! 
low for the ſtronger parts, or ſuch as are neareſt to you. On wh 
the extremities of the ſhades, next to the lights, you muſt im. {MW our 
perceptibly blend your colour with the ground of the fleſh, firſt MW thr: 
with blue, then with red, agreeable to the part you are upon; ſuff 
and if this mixture of green does not darken enough at fir, ing 

| SES with ſeveral repetitions, ſometima 7 
with red, and ſometimes with green, always ſtippling till de futh 


* 


And if with the colours you cannot give your ſhades al take 


the ſtrength they ought to have, you may finiſh the darkeſt pam ente 


with orpiment, oaker or vermilion, and ſometimes with biſte liqu 


® 


only, according to the colouring you would make, but light, MW tart: 
laying it on very thin. e NE. II 
You muſt ſtipple upon the lights with a little vermilion d lons 


carmine, mixt with a good deal of white, and a very little oaker, I this 


to loſe them with into the ſhades, and make the tints die away anot 


imperceptibly into each other, taking care while you are ſti-: top. 


pling or hatching, that your ſtrokes follow the out- line of tie to ff 


fleſh; for although your hatching maſt croſs in all direction, or & 


that ought to appear a little more, becauſe it rounds off th addit 
parts. 3 FFF | a Wa 
And becauſe this mixture might make the colouring too rei then 
if it was always uſed, moreover you muſt endeavour to confound four 


the tints and the ſhades with blue, a little green, and a great dell IN 
of white, ſo that it be very pale; but with this you muſt na, foluti 


work upon the cheeks, nor upon the extremities of the lights the a 
no more than with the other mixture upon theſe laſt, which it; { 
are to be leſt in all their brightneſs, as certain parts of the chu, 


of the noſe, upon the forehead, and upon the cheeks, which, V. 
and the chin, ought, however, to be tedder than the reſt, a alum 
well as the feet, the inſide of the hands, the fingers, and the that t 
toes. V As ar, v 
| Obſerve here, that theſe two laſt mixtures ought to be . G! 
very pale, that you ſhould hardly ſee your ſelf work, they be kr of 
ing purely deſign'd to ſoften the piece, to melt the tints int bgna, 
each other, to blend the ſhades with the lights, and to defact chiteẽ 
the lines; be careful not to make much uſe of the red mixt UC 
upon blue tints, nor of blue upon others; but change coloul eue 


from time to time, as you perceive your work too blue or 
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The various colourings for Carnations may be eaſily produc'd 
by taking more or leſs red, blue, yellow or biſtre; whether for 
© the firſt colouring or for finiſhing the colouring for women ſhould 
© be bluiſþ; for children a little red; both freſh and gay, and for 
the men it ſhould incline to yellow, eſpecially if they are old. 
hes dying a Carnation or Red-Roſe colour. 
I. To dye a Red-Roſe Carnation or blaad red. Take liquor of 
I wheat bran, a ſufficient quantity, alum three pounds, tartar two 
I ounces, boil them and enter twenty yards of broad cloth, boil 
three hours, cool and waſh it; take freſh clear bran liquor a 
, | ſufficient quantity, mzadder four pounds, boil and ſadden accord- 

ing to art. | whe | 
' | 5 Red- Roſe or Carnation colour. Take wheat bran liquor a 
| ſufficient quantity, alum two pounds, tartar two ounces, boil 
and enter twenty yards of camlet, boil three hours; after which, 
take it out and waſh it very well, then add madder a pound, 
enter and boil it again, cool and waſh it; after which take clear 
| liquor a ſufficient quantity, cochineal in fine powder two ounces, 


| tartar two ounces ; enter your camblet, boil and finiſh. . 
III. Another Carnation colour, Take running water four gal- 
lons, pot aſhes two pounds, mix and digeft forty eight hours, 
| this done, divide the liquor half into one pot, and half into 
| another pot; let the firſt pot ſtand in the hot embers up to the 
top or in a furnace, and the other by a fire to keep warm, and 
to fill up the firſt pot as it boils away; into the firſt put red briſca 
or Spaniſh flocks, or wool two pounds, let it boil till it is thick, 
adding alum and a little gum Arabick, of each the quantity of 
a walnut; diminiſh the heat and let it be only ſcalding hot, 
| then put it in the matter you would dye, letting it lye twenty 
four hours in the liquor. 5 
IV. An excellent Obſeruatiun. The Bow-djers know that the 
| ſolution of Jupiter (which is delved tin) being put in a kettle to 
the alum and tartar, makes the cloth, &c. attract the colour into 
it; ſo that none of the cochineal is left, but is all drawn out of 
the water into the cloth. , | 
V. Another Obſervation. The ſpirit of nitre being uſed with 
alum and tartar in the firſt boiling, makes a firm ground, ſo 
that they ſhall not ſpoil nor loſe their colour by the ſun, fire, 
ar, vinegar, wine, urine or ſalt-water, Sc. x: 
GLORALAMO DA CARPI, born in the. year 1501. ſcho- 
lar of Renvenuto Gorofalo, ſtudied under Correggio, liv'd at Bo- 
lena, Modena, Ferrara, Rome, &c. excell'd in hiſtory and ar- 
chitecture, died in the year 1556, aged fifty five years. 
UO DA CARPI, he found out the art of printing in chiars 
"cur, with two plates of box, then with three like drawings. 


— — 


CAS | 
* CARTON, is a deſign drawn on ſtrong paper, to be a. 
CARTOON, terwards calk d through, and transfer d ou 

the freſh plaiſter of a wall to be painted in freſco. ff 

_ © CARTOON, is alſo us'd for a deſign coloured, for workin [5 
in moſaic, tapeſtry, &c. _ F! 
The cartoons preſerv'd at Hampton-Court, are deſigns f 
Raphael Urbin ; intended for ta peſtry. 1 

JACOBO CARUCI 4a PUNTORM, born in the yea! of 

1 493, ſcholar of Lianardo da Vinci, Marietto Albertinelli, P. i Ft 
Cofimo, and Andrea del Sarta; liv'd at Florence, excell'd in hi. : 
ſtory and portraits, died in the year 1556, aged ſixty three. 

CARYATIDES a kind of order of columns or pilaſters in 

 CARIATES © architecture, under the figures of women 
def: in long robes. 

GIORGIO a CASTEL FRANCO, calbd GLOROl. 
ONE, born in the year 1477, ſcholar of Gio. Bellini, and ſtu- 
died Ted da Hue 3* lived at Venice, excell'd in hiftory, 

painting and portraits, died in the year 1511, aged _ four 
years. 
75 The firſt of theſe marks is of Bernarh 
E fin Caſtelli, a Genoeſe painter and__inventor, 
on The ſecond is of Cammillo Congio, an en- 
graver, whoſe mark was alſo C Ca. 

= GIO BENEDETTO CASTIGLIONE of Cane, 

19 famous painter and engraver of all ſubjects, uſed thi 

mark. 

BENEDEłT TO CASTIGLIONE, a Genogſe, the ſchola 
of Batt. Paggi, inſtructed by Van Dyke, rambled in liah, ex. 
cell'd in hiſtory, landſcapes and animals, 

, Of CASTING FIGURES in PLAIT ER. Beſides what 

is faid of making a cavity for caſting in wax, ſee WAX, (ſee the 
articles FOUNDERY and STATUES) it will be no hard mat- 
ter to conceive how. figures are made of PLAISTER ; for i 
being eaſily tempered, and running as eaſily, tis poured into 
the mould, and "ſometimes the figures are taken out all in one 

piece, eſpecially when the founder is maſter of his buſineſs, and 
well experienced in it. 
All the art is to chuſe good plaiſter in ſtone, that there maj 
= be no coal among it ; it ought to be well burnt,. well pounded, 
very. white, ſifted through a fine fieve : however, if it is a great 
figure, tis moulded at ſeveral times, and even ſeveral parts of 
the figure, in each piece of the cavity, are half fill'd before the 
are ſet together, that they may hold the better, and the bettet 
ſorm all the parts. 
We ſee by what Pliny writes, that the Sheen of making 


moulds of Plaiſter is very antient; and that twas made * - 
A 


| CAS 
6 bout earthen figures and plaiſter figures a e time before it ws" 
A known how to caſt in metal. 
1 CASTING Figures in LEAD. There are not fo many 
recautions neceſſary when figures are caſt in LEAD, as when 
Utter are done in braſs ; becauſe lead is not fo ſtrong. See STA- - 
= TUES, 
The workman only fills the cavities with earth well managed, 
[of what thickneſs he pleaſes; then he fills all the mould with 
Y plalſter or tile-duſt, with which the ſoul is made. | | 
When the ſoul is finiſh'd, all the pieces of the mould are 
: In aſunder, to take off the earth; and then being clos'd a- 
; 2 are put about the ſoul, but at ſour or five inches diſtance. 
© That interval is fill'd with coal from top to bottom ; all the 
es between the pieces of the mould are fill'd with brick, and 
the coal being ſet fire to, *tis all lighted. This is to. ſeeth the 
ſoul, and dry the plaiſter mould which the earth had wetted. 
| When all the coal has been well lighted, and after it is gone 
out of it ſelf, the work man takes a pair of bellows, and blows off 
the aſhes that may have got into the pieces of the mould; then 
Ethoſe pieces are join'd together again as before about the mould ; 
fall the chapes are well ty'd with cords, and cover'd with plaiſter; 
Lafter which the melted lead is pour'd into the mould, which lead 
pills the ſpace which was taken up by the earth; nor is it neceſ- 
1 to earth the Ts as in WERE" in es: unleſs tis for great 
Inoures. 
The tools us d in caſting in lead are the ſame the plummers 


luſe, | 
A FRANCIS CAVEAU, who engrav'd a great many 
Plates, us d this mare. 


FRED ERICO CASAUBON, alias KERSEBOOM, was 

born at Solingen a city of Germany in the year 1623. At eighteen” 
years of age, he went to Amſterdam to be inſtructed in the art 

of painting; to Paris in 1650, and work'd ſome years under 
onſieur le Brun; but afterwards was ſent to Italy by the 
tancellor- of France, and maintained there by that miniſter 
jor fourteen years, two whereof he ſpent with Nicholas Pouſſin, 
ff whoſe manner he was ſo nice an imitator, that ſome of his 
pieces were taken for his. Thus qualified for hiſtory painting, he 
ame to England ; but not finding encouragement that way, he 
ent his ſtudies towards portraits, wherein he was not unſucceſ- 
|, either as to drawing or likeneſs, He was the firſt who 
rought over the manner of painting on glaſs, (not with a print, 

the common way now is) in which he perform'd ſome hi- 
ries and heads exceedingly well. Perſpective he underſtood 


boroughly, haying been diſciple to two excellent maſters in 
"You, . I — our 
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that art; and was, in ſhort, an accompliſhed painter. He died 
in Londen in the year 1690, and lies buried in St. Andrews Hal. 
bourn. 

e Fecit/ ſtands ſometimes for Camillus Congins and ſome. 3 
times for Charles Cignali of Bologna, painter, inv, He uſed allo 
two C's, the one within the other. = 
C. P. F. ſignifies Charles David fecit. 19 
CELERITY is repreſented in painting, by a woman with! 


a thunderbolt in her right hand, a — by her ſide, and za 01 
hawk flying i in the air. | hit 
The moral is obvious, all thoſe things being naturally very vith 


quick: in their motion, which well expreſſeth celerity. E C 
CEMENT'S as to melt cryſtal for a ſtrong Cement. Pound 
cryſtal, and put it into an iron ladle, cover it and lute it well, 7 
and heat it in the fire till it is red hot, which quench in oil o Is chi 
tartar; this do ſo oſten, till they will be eaſily reduc'd to pow- WF 
der in a mortar, which will then eaſily melt. \ 

This is of uſe to make ſtrong cement, and to counterfeit jeu. + 
els with, C/ 

To make a CEMENT for broken glaſſes. | of ag 
Mix glair of eggs with quick lime, and this cement wil ancien 
join broken pieces of glaſs together, and all earthen pots, ſo that | Th 
they will never break in the ſame place again, | 

2. Or thus, Take old liquid varniſh and join the pieces with 
it; tie them together, and dry them well in the fun, or ina 
oven, and they will never unglue again; but you muſt not put 
hot liquor into them. 

3. Take white lead, red lead, quick lime, and gum ſands 
rack, of each half an ounce, and mix all theſe with the guar of 
four eggs. 

4. Take quick os powdered, liquid varniſh, and glair of 
eggs, of each a like quantity; grind them upon a ſtone; th 
will be a ſtrong cement even for ſtones, Or, 

5, Take white lead, bole, and liquid varniſh as much as {uf 

mew Dro 

6. Take fine powder of glass, quick lime and liquid varnil 
of wo a ſufficient quantity, 

7. Take calcin'd flints and egg-ſhells of each a like quat- 
ws: and with whites of eggs and gum tragacanth or diſſolution 
of gum ſandarach, make a cement. This in a few days will 

as hard as a ſtone. 

8. Take of calcin'd flints two 1 quick lime four pound, 
as much linſeed oil as may temper the mixture; this ,s 2 vel 

ſtrong cement, but with liquid varniſh would be ſtronger. 

1 Take fiſh glue, and beat it thin; then ſoak it in water til 

X is like a paſte; make rolls of i, which draw out _ 2 

W. 
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; whit you uſe it, diſſolve it in fair water over the fire, letting ie 
7 12 a while, TODAY ſcumming of it, and uſe it while it is 
L "CERUSS a preparation of lead, commonly call'd white lead, 
and by the chymiſts calx of lead. , 
5 . Ceruſs is made of very thin laminæ or plates of lead, fo laid 
© ax to receive and imbibe the fumes of — -plac'd in a vellel 
Y over a moderate fire, 
The laminæ, or plates, are by means hereof converted into a 
white ruſt, which is gathered together; and being ground up 
FE; with water, is formed into little cakes. 
I Ceruſs makes a beautiful white colour, and is much us d by 
i ſ painters both in oil and water colours. 
The beſt cer is that of Venice, but this is rare; that which 


more marl in them than white lead; ; the latter however 1 is the 
better of the two. | 
E CHALCEDONY, dis a precious ſtone of a bluiſh or = 
| CALCEDONY, Slowiſh colour, rank'd among the kinds 
| of agate, It is ſuppos 'd, by ſome, to be the whzte agate of the 
Fancients, though there are ſometimes found pieces of it blackiſh, 
| This ſtone is very fit for engraving, and much us'd, either 
to engrave arms, &c. upon, as being harder and prefer able to 
tcryſtal, if good, or to paint them on the backſide. In ſome 
places, vaſes, cups, &c. are made of it. That which is cleareſt 
with a pale caſt of blue is accounted the beſt. 
| To make a CHALCEDONY in glaſs. There are three dif- 
ferent ways to prepare an attificial Chalcedony, which will make 
Ithree different ſpecies of it, all of them very fair, but whoſe 
beauty alſo may be augmented by the number of ingredients, 
they are-compos'd of ; and which cauſe thoſe diverſitie of co- 
burs, which that ſtone ought to have. 

Among the reſt of the ingredients employ'd for this oarpole, 
tere are ſome that give no colour to glaſs, as tartar, fort, we 
mmac and mercury. 
Thoſe that are of an uncommon nature, as had, ſort, tartar, 
he azure ſtone, often hinder the union of the ingredients, by 
Iaſon of the ſeparation which may happen by the cooling the 
(tal; which does not happen to thoſe who know how to ob- 
ſerve the we of heat, wherein the principal knowledge of this 
ut cont | 
i make the firſt fort of CHALCEDONY. Put a pound 
agua fortis prepar'd into a glaſs body with a long ſtick, and 
o ounces of ſilver in ſmall and thin plates, or granulated, put 
& body in an aſh furnace over a ſoft fire or in warm water, 
ud the ſilver will be preſently K ae A2 

U 


| i chiefly us'd, is either Engliſh or Dutch ; both of which have 


CHA a 
At the ſame time, take another body and diſſolve in it thi 
ounces of quickſilver, in twelve ounces of the ſame aqua. forty; {4 
then mix both the ſolutions together into a larger body, whid 5 
ſet into the ſame bath of warm water, or aſh furnace; the tale 
add to it three ounces of ſal armoniac, which diſſolve over 
gentle fire, then add to it half an ounce of zaffer, and a qui ee 
ter of an ounce of manganeſe prepar'd by little and little, with the 
much Feretto of Spain, alſo by little and little; for fear the mu time 


* 
fix 


ter coming to ſwell too much, ſhould break the veſſel. 5 V 
Add to all theſe ingredients half an ounce of - crocus mari pleat 
calcin'd with ſulphur, as much ſcales of copper three times d ind 


cin'd, which ought .to boil like manganeſe ; as much blar lb 1 
(ſuch as is us d by painters) and the ſame quantity of red e 
the whole reduc'd to powder. 


In putting in theſe powders, you muſt gently ftir the gi e 
body, that they may the better incorporate with the agua fai 
but be ſure to take care that there be not too much heat; th 
ſtop. the mattraſs (or glaſs body) very well, ſtirring it well ew hen 
day for ten days, that the powders may well incorporate, u 
that they may always appear as ſeparated from the water. 
Set the large glaſs body into a ſand furnace, in a tempera” 6 
heat, or rather empty it into a laſs cucurbit, after you H 
well luted it at the bottom, and ſet it over the ſame fire, fot 
the aqua fortis may evaporate in twenty four hours; and ati 
bottom of the veſſel you will have a yellow powder, which i. 
ſafely in glaſſes for uſe. „„ eB 7 0 
When you are to make the Chalcedony, take white cryfiali 
glaſs, well purified, and that has been often melted ; for cryi 
new made, is not fit for that operation, becauſe the colours u 
not ſtick to it, but are conſum'd by the frit. 4 


a 


Put about ten pounds of this cryſtalline glaſs into a pot, M 
when it is well melted, put in about an dunce and a half of ju | 
yellow powder at three different times, mix the glaſs well wh 175 
it each time, that the powder may incorporate with it, the gi f ' 
being thus well mixt; let it ſtand an hour, then mix it on ne 's 
more, and let it ſtand for twenty. four hours; then mix it ap 
for the laſt time, and make an eſſay of it, it will give a yellow 
azure colour. Fs | e 
Having made your eſſay, and found your matter right, ty 
pot may be taken out of the furnace, and when it is cold, yu * © 
| Have the colours which ſhall repreſent the wavings of the ſea, 4 
gther tine things or TAS LR 


But to have a very fair Chalcedony, you muſt perform 2 x 
cond operation, to join to the firſt, by taking four ounce 
tartar calcin d, one ounce of chimney ſoot well purified, i 
quarter of an ounce of ce martis calcin'd yith /u/phur; "i 
A \ 4 | 


CHA 
j 2 whole together, then put it into the melted metal at five or 
"ou ux different times; otherwiſe the impetuous ſwelling of the me- 
4 Wtals would break the pot, and the whole would be loft ; which 
may be avoided by putting it in by little and little, irring it 
N each time well, that the matters may incorporate; alſo make 
te pot boil, and let it ſtand twenty four hours. After which : 
k me, you may work it into what you pleaſe, * 
Which ſet into the furnace to whiten, and ſee if the glaſs 
pleaſe you, if it be green without, and blue, white, red, yellow, 
ſnd of all other colours, like jaſper and oriental agate. 
m Wi looking on it obliquely, it be red like fire, and held to the 
a Ian, it ſhews the colqurs of the rain-bow by reflection of the 
953 if ſo, then it is fit to make all ſorts of veſſels, which may 
g 
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be de poliſh'd at the wheel. 
If it be pale and clear, more alin. tartar and ſoot muſt be 
added to it, as before, ſtirring it well to make it incorporate ; 
: hen let the glaſs ſtand and purify ſeveral hours, and then you 
may work it, as you pleaſe. 
E Chalcedony is much us'd for the effigies of Kings and Princes, 
Wor heads, cups, and many other veſſels; principally for ſeals, 
ecauſe it is eaſily engraven, and the wax will not ſtick to it. 
| A ſecond ſpeties of CHALCEDONY finer than the former. 
1. Put a pound of agua fortis, and three ounces of coppel' d 
ler, granulated into a glaſs body, in order that! it Ay be the 
better diſſolv'd. 
| 2, Put alſo a pound of aqua fortis, al five ounces of mercury 
yell purified, and paſs'd through | a glove i into another glaſs Ts 
and cloſe it well. 
3. Put alſo a pound of agua fortis with two ounces of fal ar- 
mac, into another glaſs veſſel to be diſſoly'd, 
When it is diſſolv'd, add to it crocus martis, prepar'd feretto 
f Spain, leaves of copper calcin'd, by means of ſulphur, of each 
half an ounce; reduce the whole into powder, putting them in 
Þne after the other, and by. little and little, for fear the matter 
ould break the veſſel. 
4. Put one pound of agua fortis, with two ounces of fal ar- 
Mmack into another earthen body, and when the whole is diſ- 
od, add ſucceſſively as before of good crude antimony, of 
lue enamel, ſuch as is us'd by painters, of red lead, and of vitriol 
ell purified, each half an ounce, all of them well pulveriz d; 
teſe alſo muſt be put in by little and little as before, for fear of 
reaking the veſſel, then cloſe it well. 
5. Put alſo'one pound of aqua fortis, and two ounces of fal ar- 
Wniack into another glaſs body, and when diflolv'd, add two ounces 
2 prepar'd, a quarter of an ounce of manganeſe of Piedmont, 
Mo Prepar'd, half an ounce of thrice calcin'd copper and an — 


CHA 
of cinnabar; reduce all to a fine powder, and put them in by 
little and little into the veſſel, taking care that the powders dont 09 

by too much ſwelling break the veſſel, then cloſe it well. 
6. Put a pound of agua Pirie and two ounces of ſal arm. ¶ uſi. 
niac, into a ſixth veſſel of the ſame bigneſs as the reſt, and a MW 
ſoon as it is.diffoly'd, caſt in two ounces of ceru/s by little and WW 
little, for that will alſo cauſe a fermentation, "Fhen add the like MW ev 
weight of painter's red lake, and as much of iron ſcales from the W! 
- anvil, putting it in by little and little, for the reaſons before men. 
tioned; and in a word proceed very {lowly in all theſe oper» WM lt 
tions, ſtopping all the veſſels well. | 
Set all theſe veſſels on a gentle fire of aſhes, or in a warm bath, the 
to haſten the ſolution. of the materials, they muſt be ſtirr'd at leak ¶ put 
ſix times a day, for twelve days, in which they muſt continu ME till 
in that heat, that the agua fortis may the better penetrate the Bf bot! 
powders, and they communicate their tinctures the better to the I 
glaſs. The twelve days being ended, put the whole into a large gat WM four 
crucible, and lute it well for fear of breaking, pouring them gent) wel 
in out of the ſix matraſſes one after the other, having firſt wel 7 
ſtirr'd each of them; then ſet this cucurbit on a gentle aſh fire, au I . 
having fitted a head and receiver to it, and luted the joints wel, WM the 
then gently diſtil all the agua fortis that is in the body, for the part 
ſpace of twenty four hours, making a very gentle fire towark MW and 
the end, otherwiſe the powders may be ſpoil'd by too much Mbit, 
heat, and the ſpirits which ought to remain in the powder, D 
would paſs into the receiver, Ps Wo” 
Then they will remain at the bottom of the veſſel of a ye it as 
lowiſh red colour, which keep in a glaſs well ſtopp'd for ting: WW mor 
ing glaſs or cryſtal, which is yet better. Ir 
The third and laſt way of making a CHALCEDON!.W 4. 
This though ſomething more tedious ſurpaſſes the two other u three 
beaut 's 4 S* _ 1 15 | | 3 
1 To make this preparation: Take the aqua fortis, of which com 
put one pound into a glaſs matraſs, with four ounces of leaf fl. ¶ that 
ver to diffolve, then ſtop the matraſs. 78 | 5. 
2. Put a pound of the ſame aqua fortis, with five ounces A matr 
mercury pur ifed with falt aud vinegar, after the following mas- ſay, 
Put common ſalt into a wooden diſh, ſprinkle it with vinega 
and add to it a little common fair water to make it diſſolve 
put in the mercury, and ſtir it well with a wooden peſtle t0 
draw out the blackneſs, repeat the waſhing them often with 
ſalt and vinegar, till there be no more blackneſs ; then dry then 
with warm linen or cotton, and paſs it through a glove ; tht 
it will be purified and fit to put into the aqua Fortis. When i 
is diſſolv'd, ſtop the matiafs and keep it. 1 


| CHA 
y 3. Take another glaſs body, put into it another pound of 
t eu fortis, with three ounces of fine ſilver calcin'd. 
| Amalgamate the „ver with the mercury, as the gold ſmiths 1 
. uſually do (See AMALGAMATION) and put it into a cru- 0 
3 WW cible, with its weight of common ſalt purited. | 
nd WW Then ſet the crucible on hot coals, that the mercury may 
ke WE evaporate, and that only the filver may remain at the bottom, 
be which will be purified and calcin d. = - 
n. Then add to that calcin'd ſilver, an equal weight of common 
rv» WE falt purified as before, mix them well together, and ſet them 
| over the fire in a crucible to calcine them again; then waſh 
th, them well with warm water to take out the ſalt, and afterwards 
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wel The method of purifying common SAL T, is as follows : Diſſolve 
and /ea-/alt in a convenient quantity of common water, boiling it for 
vel che ſpace of two hours; then let the water reſt, that the earthy 
the part of the /a/z may ſettle to the bottom; then filter the water 
arts I and evaporate it in an earthen veſſel, or rather in a glaſs cucur- 
wel WY bit, till the /alt remain dry at the bottom. Ff; 
der, I Diſſolve this ſalt again, making the water boi], then let it 
fand for the dregs to ſettle, after which filter it and evaporate 
ye it as before; which you muſt continue to do, till there are no 
ing · more fazces or dregs, and it will be well purified and prepar'd. 
In order to continue the preparation of the materials. 
NI. 4. Put a pound of aqua fortis into a glaſs matraſs, and add 
er u three ounces of purified /a/ armoniac; that is to ſay filtred and 
whitened, till it leave no fæces or dregs, as has been ſhewn in 
pbichßz common ſalt; then diſſolve a quarter of an ounce of ſilver in 
af ll that water, and ſtop the veſſel well © 
5. Put alſo another pound of agua fortis into another glaſs 
es A matraſs, with three ounces of purified ſal armoniac, that is to 
mat: I ſay, filter'd and whitened till it leave no feces or dregs, as has 
en ſhewn as to common ſalt; then diflolve a quarter of an 
1g, WF ounce of ſilver in that water, and ſtop the veſſel well. 
oe 6. Put alſo another pound of agua fortis into another glaſs 
tle ti matraſs, with two ounces of /al armoniac when it is diſſolv'd, 
put into that water cinnabar and crocus martis calcin'd with ſul- 
pur as above; of ultramarine and feretta of Spain prepar'd, of 
each half an ounce, having reduc'd all to a fine powder; this 
muſt be put in by little and little, for fear of breaking the veſ- 
ſel by the fer mentation; which they make with the agua fortis, 
ten ſtop the matraſs. * £7 — 


put this ſilver into a glaſs vial filled with common water, boil it, N 
nue till one fourth of it is conſum'd, then let it cool and ſettle to the 9 
the bottom, after that decant off the water, and put more upon it. +, 
the Repeat this proceſs with freſh water three times, and at the 1 
dan fourth dry the ſilver, and put it into the agua Fortis, and ſtir it 75 
th well and ſtop the matraſs. A Gr ter on Ae ip 
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F. Put a pound of agua fortis into another matraſs, ahd di. 1 
ſolve in it two ounces of ſal armoniac as before; add to it of 4h 
cus mariis calcin'd with calcin'd tin, known among the g 
men, of zaffer.deſcribed and cinnabar each half an ounce, po. i 
dering them all very well, putting them in by little and lit 
as before, then ſtop the matraſs. poets | =! 
8. Put alſo another pound of aqua fortis into another matraß 
and diſſolve in it two ounces of ſal armoniac ; then add an our 
of ſmall leaves of copper calcin'd, half an ounce of ſcales of c 
per thrice calcin'd, half an ounce of manganeſe of Piedmont pw 
par'd, and half an ounce of ſcales of iron, which fall from th 
ſmith's anvil, the whole being reduced to a fine powder; wd 
throw in by little and little as before, then ſtop it well. [the 
9. Put another pound of agua fortis into another. glaſs body, 
and add to it two ounces of ſal armoniac, the diſſolution beig be 
made, put to it half an ounce of red lead by little and litth, 
and one ounce of ſcales of copper, half an ounce of crude ant 
mony, and as much caput mortuum of vitriol purified, all bein 
reduc'd to a fine powder; then ſtop the matraſs. 
10. Put another pound of agua fortis into another glaſs mi 
traſs, with two ounces of ſal armoniac, add to this water o 
ment, white arſenic and painters lake of each half an ounc:; 
let the whole be finely powder'd, put them into a matraſs 
little and little as before, and ſtop it up well. | 
It has not been repeated at each operation, that you muſt | 
your matraſs on an aſh furnace over a gentle heat, or in a war 
bath to haſten the ſolution of the materials; becauſe it has ben 
ſaid, that it muſt be always done in the preparation of thek 
things, which are for tinging the firſt ſpecies of Chalcedory. 
All the nine matraſſes mentioned in this proceſs, muſt remat 
fifteen days in the ſame heat, and be oſten ſtirr*d daily, tha 
the water may the better operate on the materials, ſubtilizng 
them, and well opening their tinctures. eu 
Then put all theſe materials with the agua fortis into a lay 
glaſs body, by little and little, that they may unite well together; 
cloſe the body, and ſet it on the ſame heat, ſtirring it well f 
HE BE nh pon erg gill 2h SHE nd 
+ After this, take a large glaſs cucurbit well Juted half way u 
the body of it, and ſet it on an aſh furnace, put into it all ti 
materials out of the body; fit a head and receiver. to it, ut 
the joints well, and diſtil it for twenty four hours over 4 gentl 
fire, leſt the colours ſnould be ſpoil'd, that the water ma) pal 
gently over, and the ſpirits remain in the powder, which of grey" 
will become yellow. iet 
Thus putting that powder in the requiſite doſe (as has be! 
taught in the firſt ſpecies of Chalcedony) into purified wt 


ade of broken pieces of cryſtal,” and not of fit; and adding 


Jo it in its due time calcin'd tartar, chimney ſoot, crocus martis 
ade with vinegar, as has been directed, and theſe materials 
il ꝑive an opacity to glaſs, which in twenty four hours time 
{nay be wrought, managing it well with proper tools and often 


beating it, and you will have things of an extraordinary beauty, 


* * 


reater than can be imagin d. 1525 „„ 
CHARGE, in painting] is an exaggerated repre- 
K. OVER-CHARGE, S ſentation of any perſon, wherein the 
eneſs is preſerv'd, but withal ridicul'd. 1 
E Few painters have the genius to ſucceed in theſe Charges, the 
method is to pick out and heighten ſomething already amiſs in 
t e face, whether by way of defect or redundancy ; thus v. g. 
If nature has given a man a noſe, a little larger than ordinary, 
the painter falls in with her, and makes the noſe extravagantly 
Jong, or if the noſe be naturally too ſhort, . in the painting he 
makes it a mere ſtump, and the like of the other parts. 

| CHARITY, is repreſented in painting, &c, by a woman all 

in red, a flame on the crown of her head with an infant ſucking, 
bn her left arm and two other {ſtanding up, one of which is 
Embraced with the right. VC 1 

| The red colour denotes Charity, the flame ſignifies that Cha- 
tity is never idle, but always active; the three children ſhew the 
triple power of Charity, for Faith and Hape without her ſignifies 
othing. _ he N 9 

| CHASTISEMENT, is repreſented in painting, &c. by a 
ere furious fellow with an ax in one hand, as much as to 
ay he will give but one blow, and a lion by him worrying a 

_ — | OR WS "IG | Ws 1 | h 29 * 
The ax is a token of Chaſtiſement, the moſt ſevere as is 
he lion in that poſture. The King of Tenedos made a law, 
zug bat whoever committed adultery ſhould be beheaded, and did not 
Ine his own ſon, 5 d Ok Lg 
lays CHARON Pluts's ferriman, who carries ſouls over the three 
her ers of hell, Acheron, Cocytus and Styx, is deſcrib'd old, yet 
ceeding robuſt and ftrong, clothed with a black mantle, 
anging looſely over his ſhoulders ; and alſo ſometimes with long 
ul'd black hair, and clad in a robe of cloth of gold. By Cha- 
mis /gn;fied Time, and whereas he is ſuppos'd to have the 
mſportation of ſouls, from one fide of thoſe rivers to the other, 
intimated that ſo ſoon as we are born, and brought forth into 

e world, it doth carry it along by little and little unto our deaths; 
Ind ſo ſetteth us over thoſe rivers, whoſe names by interpretation. 
= forrawfulneſs, fer that we. paſs this life in miſery and ad- 
r/ity, | | EY | 


CHASTITY, 


* 


haas an affinity to Porſenna, though alter d by the corruption df 


„ 
CHASTIT V, is repreſented in painting, c. by a mode, 


honeſt faced woman, holding a whip in one hand, as if ſhe 
would correct herſelf, clothed with a white robe; on her grid 
is written ca/t;ga corpus meum, I chaſtiſe my body. At her feet 
Cupid lies conquer'd with his bow brokenyand he blinded. 
The whip denotes chaſtiſement, the Cupid with his boy 
broken that no concupiſcence has dominion over her, 


The way to make CHINA, or fine Eerthen-ware ; how to En. 
+ mel, Paint, and Gild them. | 
Porcelaine, China, or fine Earthen-ware, is enamell'd with 

our white ſtuff, which is already preſcrib'd for metals; and it 

painting the ſame, and of ſuch colours as we have propoſed for 

enamels, þ f 5 
The cuſtom of enamelling on earthen-ware is of greater an- 

tiquity than that on metals; for in the time of Porſenna, wh 

generouſly undertook the reſtoration of Targuin to the Rona 
government in the Conſulate of Valer. Publicola and Hori, 

Pulvilius, ann. mund. 3 444, five hundred and four years befor 

the coming of Chriſt, or thereabouts, the practice of enameling 

on ware was uſed in the eſtates of that prince; and what give 
us very good reaſon to believe this is the name Porcelane, which 


time. So it is alſo call'd Fayence from Fayence in the duchy u 
Urbin, where in the time of Michael Angelo and Raphael Urli, 
this art was practiſed. ES FR OE 
And as the ſecrets of nature are daily more and more diſce- 
ver'd, ſo has time employ'd the invention of man to improie 
this, and make it more excellent, not only condeſcending to er- 
amelling, but proceeding alſo to painting and pourtraying there 
ſeveral curioſities, to which at length are added the ornaments) 
ilding, —— | 1 5 „Birr 
: Theſe pieces of ware are of a very general uſe over all tit 
world, as for ornaments over chimney-pieces, on cabinets ant 
tables, or boards. The choiceſt come to us from China, ani 
next to them thoſe done at St. Cloud and Rouen; but there ar 
very good made in Holland, at Savonne in 1taly, and ſever 
other places in France, . r 
Ihe painting and enamelling on theſe, is what we are propel. 
ly obliged to take notice of in our art; however, we full 
ſlightly touch upon the compoſition and moulding the war 
and for this we will preſcribe fine and delicate methods ſufficiell 
enough to anſwer the ſatisfaction of ſuch as employ themſelis 
in this art, and of thoſe perſons whoſe curioſity leads them i 
enquire after things, whereof they are not already inform'd. 


1 


CHI 
The furnace for making of CHINA muſt be large, with an 


opening proportion'd to the veſſel you are to place therein; of 
WE theſe there are ſeveral forts, but the moſt commodious muſt be 
made as follows. 5 | 
| You may ſhape this furnace round or ſquare, but the ſquare 
| is beft, becauſe of the opening; it muſt be made of good brick, 
| and ſuch ſtuff as can moſtly endure the fire, of what bigneſs 
you pleaſe, with three diviſions; the loweſt for aſhes muſt be a 
| foot high, that the air may be communicated through its open- 
| ing to the fire; the middle ſtory is for the fire, and muſt be un- 
| derlaid with a very good grate, to ſeparate it from the under 
| ſtory, with an opening for the fuel, and be vaulted above, about 
| a foot in height. According to the ſize of your furnace, this 
| vault muſt be made, like that of an oven, and have an hole in 
| the middle, of the ſame ſhape as the furnace, round or ſquare, 
| and proportion'd to its bigneſs, through which the flame may 
| tranſmit itſelf to the uppermoſt ſtory, where the veſſels are put 
| to bake in; this laſt ſtory is to be at leaſt two foot high, and 
its opening fourteen or fifteen inches, to put and draw the veſſels 
(eaſily in and out; the top muſt be vaulted too with a round or 
ives I ſquare hole, and over that a funnel, for the conveniency of the 
nic ame and ſmoak which it draws out. 1 | 
na All the opening, eſpecially to the two uppermoſt, muſt be of 
y of Wh firong brick, or crucible earth, or rather of iron, well luted 
hi vithin fide, which muſt ſhut and open eaſily, and be very exact 
aud fit, that the fire may not ſuck in any cold air, which might 
iſco break the veſſels. „ 
toe This furnace will ſerve alſo for many other uſes, as to melt, 
o e reerberate, calcine, cement, and ſeveral forts of work in the 
eren laboratory of chymiſtry; becauſe in it all the degrees of fire may 
nts Abe found, by the help of the lower opening, and the funnel of 
BMD. 54, -* e 
You may alſo for baking your China, make uſe of the fur- 
nace hereafter deſcrib'd, where we diſcourſe of painting on glaſs, 
putting thereinto your veſſel of crucible earth for baking the 
Ware in, and then cover'd over with a vaulted coverlid, with a 
pole at top to let out the flame and ſmoke of the reverberatory 
pre; for this reaſon there will be no occaſion in this ſort of fur- 
nxce for any other opening, becauſe the baking of veſſels with 
your ware, are put in at top before the coverlid is laid on, 


rope. 
e {hal 


war nd ſo the fire circulates about it, and it becomes very red, 
hereby the China-ware is baked, as is done in baking of 

To make the Stuff for CHINA-WARE, The compoſition 
or this muſt be very fine, becauſe of the ware, and not ſuch 
P » uſd for ordinary veſſels, we will therefore preſcribe the 


ficient 
ſelves 
em (0 
nd. 


- 


cnt 


manner of making it, to prevent the unſucceſsful attempts of x 
ſuch as may be ignorant. by 


For this you muſt take of ſhells of every ſort which are whit ; 
2 tranſparent, grind them well on a marble, then ſearce an ©: 
reduce them to an impalpable powder. 1 


Jo make your paſte of this powder, firſt diſſolve an ounce of i * 
very white gum arabick in a pail of water; when tis well d, 6 
ſolv'd and mixt with the water, diffolve therein about a quarter We * 


as much quick lime as your powder weighs; then ſtir and m oil 
it very well, and afterwards put in the powder and ſtir all 6. «8 
gether, and knead it as they do mortar. Of this ſtuff form you 

veſſels, according to the different ſorts you defire ; let them hi 
dry or more, in the air, before you poliſh them with your ſmooth fan 
| inſtrument of copper or iron for that purpoſe, and ſo leave en 


until they dry thoroughly. Being very well ſmoothed and dried, | on 
glaze them over with your white enamel, prepared as hereaſu | * 


directed, and fo ſet them dry in the furnace to bake and finiſh; 
where having kept them a convenient time, let the fire go 7 
'of it ſelf, When the furnace is cold, take 'em out and pain 
them, and put them in again to bake a ſecond time, obſervin i... 
what directions have been already given concerning theſe m 
ters; and when the fire is gone out, and the furnace cold, ya char, 
have the ware in perfection ready to take out for uſe. ; 


Lou may make your China-ware alſo of pure earth, let i 8 3 
not be red tho', but white or gray; you may try the ſufficien lere 
of it after. *tis prepar d, by baking ſome beforehand ; 3 and whet jg 


it comes out of the furnace ſound and UNETATKE®, 'tis good ant IT 
fit for your purpoſe. . , 
TI he preparation eoſifts in drying well, and reducing it wi 4 
very fine powder; then put it into fair water, wherein has ben (4+ 
already diſſolv'd a little gum arabick; but moſt of thoſe thi tirely 
make it, employ only water without gum. After this, yot for © 
make your diſhes, ſet em to dry, poliſh, glaze, bake, pan y. 
and finiſh them as before; all which, 'thoſe who work at then | 
know better than I can expreſs it. . n 
How to Enamel CHINA. For this, take of the milk- whit 
enamel, grind it very fine, as painters do their colours; put ti 
powder afterwards into a glaſs cucurbit, pouring ſome aqui 
fortis thereon ; let it digeſt a little to cleanſe off its impuritis 
and become fine and tranſparent ; then pour off the agua za 
waſhing the powder in water over and over again; grind it A 
terwards with a little gum-water on your marble, and ſo glu 
the veſſels with yt within and without; z dry them ? in the Air, 
ous them as before in the furnace. 
Or you may heat the veſſels to a redneſs in the furnace, a. 
melt the enamel: when it is in a perfect fuſion, dip the 4 
N 9 2 


* 


| 2 

ler veſſels therein, and pour of it on the larger, for they will 
take no more on them than will ſerve them; ſet them by turns 
in the furnace, ſtopping it very well to avoid the air; bake, cool 
your furnace, and finiſh them as before; then take out the 
ies, paint and bake them over again, obſerving all the former 
directions. | | e a” 
| To paint CHINA. This is done as the enamel, but much 
more eaſily, the figures being only juſt daſh'd over in compari- 
© ſon to them; however you muſt grind your colours with oil of 
© ſpike on the marble, as has been already ſaid, and ſo paint on 
© the diſhes ſtory, landſcape, or any other fancy: but you muſt 
never expect to have them ſo complete and handſome, as thoſe 
painted on the enamel'd plates, becauſe the former are finiſh'd 


aß tanding, and ſo enlarge in length or breadth ; whereas the 
ll WE other are done on flats, and lying; beſides, the diſhes are for 
eh the moſt part round, and not ſo eaſily painted, for if they 
1 could be as neatly done as the enamel, they would be exceſſively 
ni der. | . 

out 


| To Gild CHINA. You muſt firſt grind ſome Made earth 
Jon a marble, with linſeed-oil, prepar'd as ſhall be ſhewn anon, 
with which trace out your figures, which muſt be two whole 


be no greater than one's hand may endure, elſe the veſſels would 
crack; leave them in it for two or three hours or more, if the 
oven be not too hot; you may elſe make uſe of your furnace, 
| ant {by giving it the ſam 


* 


perſons are well acquainted with. 


toi Another way. This is much more handſome and lively, be- 
s ben ſides that it can't be effaced; you may with it gild veſlels en- 
tu trely, or border, or give them any luſtre you think convenient 
„Ja or ornament, and it will look as well as fine gold. To 
pau. You muſt firſt wet over the places you would gild with gum- 


water lightly, then apply your eaves, and ſo let them dry: this 
is enough for plain gilding ; but if you would have it carved or 
ured, you_muſt make uſe of a ſteel graver, and afterwards 
bath the gold with water, wherein borax has been diſſolv'd, 
powdering it in the mean. time with cryſtalline powder, or milk- 
white enamel reduc'd to a very fine powder ; then ſet the diſh 


Ws fine a piece of ware as can be. 


= 


ut two Paris pints; put this on a fire, and when it begins 
"WF" boil, throw in twice the bignels of a ſmall egg of — 
4 | | | | ich 


* 
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days a drying; after this, apply very thin leaf-gold, and with a2 
{harp graver, ſhape the figures, and then put the diſhes in an 
oven, as ſoon as the batch of bread is drawn out; let the heat 


e moderate degree of heat, as experzenced . 


pn a reverberatory fire to melt and be poliſh'd; thus you'll have 


The way to prepare Linſeed oil for Gilding of CHINA. Take 


Paris pint of linſeed-oil in an earthen pot which will hold 


CHI: 

bick pulveriz d; ſtir all. well until it be diſſolved; then put in an 
onion of an ordinary ſize, and the like weight of garlick cut 
ſmall; when the oil boils well, and ſwells up by the force of 
the good fire which muſt be underneath, pour it out into ano- 
ther ſuch pot, and ſo in and out of each pot to the other, until 
all be very well mixt; then put it on the fire again, adding half 
an egg-ſhell of powder of maſtick, and ftir it very well; 2 
ſoon as it boils again, it will foam and have a great froth, 
which muſt be ſcumm'd off; and then take it off the fire, and 
brew the ing:edients together, with the two pots as before; con- 
tinue to do thus with it, or ſtir it on the fire, until it riſe no 
more. | VF 

This done, take a very dry toaſt of white bread to take off 
the greaſe (the oil ſtill boiling) and when you put in the toaſt, 
you muſt at the ſame time put in ſome pin-duſt ; ftir all together, 
and let it ſtand for twenty-four hours afterwards ; ſtrain the ol 
through a linen-cloth, in which is ſome very fine ſand, the 
better to filtrate it, and take off the greaſe, and ſo yow'll haye 
it pure and clear, which bottle up for your uſe. 

Or you may (both ways being good enough) firft mix with 
the oil two ounces of gold litharge pulveriz'd, adding the gun 
arabick as ſoon as it begins to boil; and to purify it, let it filter 
through a linen-cloth full of ſand, while its hot, into a glaſs 
bottle, wherein is already half an ounce of fine camphire pow: 
der, ſhaking the bottle very well until the oil be cold ; after- 
_ wards lay it in the ſun for fifteen days, and it will be entirely 
purged, and the longer tis kept will be the better, 

The imitation of CHINA or PORCELANE ware upon tuu- 
tables, tea-boards, &c. upon gold and filver grounds. Aﬀtet 
the tables or other utenſils have been prepared as directed, 
mark out the deſigns upon 'them, make ovals or rounds upon 
them in a good diſpoſition, fo as to be uniform, or well adapted 
to the deſign, that they may anſwer one another in a regular 
manner ; then paſte on ſome paper in proper places, and when 
the paper is dry, draw your deſigns upon them, and paint them 
with water colours; then with a bruſh lay gold or ſilver fize, 
and when that is near dry, lay on leaf gold or filver ; and when 
all is dry'd, varniſh over with the ſtrongeſt varniſh, except only 
the ovals or circles of painting, for thoſe muſt he done with the 
white varniſh, which is ſo tranſparent, that all the painting wil 
appear through it | 5 : 

If you lay on a gold ground, or any colour darker than that, 
then let your painting be blue and white; or if it is filver 0 
light ground, then uſe the moſt fiery colours in your paintings. 

To take off the figure from any piece of CHINA-WARE, 
tho the perſon has not been acquainted with drawing, If * 


CHO 


he upon a diſh, plate, cup, &c. any figures that you like and 
would take off, you muſt lay a piece of oiled paper over them, 
ſo as to hold the piece ſteady till you can trace out the lines of 
the figures; then lay the oily paper on a paper black'd on one 
fide, and the black'd paper on a clean paper ; then trace the 
lines with a pen or blunted point of a needle, till the lines are 


c black lin'd pencil, and mark the ſhades where they ſeparate from 
de light parts of the colour, that ſo you may lay on your co- 
n. ours as you ſee them painted on the China- ware; then cut out 
ode figures cloſe to the out- ines, and fix them upon your ground 
of whiting and ſize, or ſize with ground chalk, with thick gam 
of erabick and water; and when they are quite dry, paint them, 
, the lighter parts in water colour, and the ſhady parts with var- 


e, ni mix d with the darker colours; when theſe are dry, waſh 
31 all over with the white varniſh before the fire, but take care 


the that it be not ſo. nigh the fire as to make the varniſh riſe in 


ve liſters. Fe 5 „ 
When the varniſh is dry, lacker it again with the ſame var- 


ch rin, and repeat this a third time; then ſcrape ſome tripoli very 


un fine, and with a ſoft rag dipt in water, take up a little of the 


ler ell at a time, and poliſh it by gentle rubbing till it is ſmooth; 
as. ben waſh off the tripoli with a ſoft ſpunge and water, and then 


JW wipe it off with a dry fine cloth; and when it is thoroughly dry, 


er. if it be a white varniſh, clean it with whiting and oil; and if a 
rely black varniſh, with lamp black and oil. „„ 


— colours, and to varniſh them with white varniſh 
Ned, This is an eaſy way of painting, becauſe the ſhades of the 
on prints, when you lay on a tranſparent water colour, will give 
ptel the light and ſhade that colour to your purpoſe, without uſing 


a dark and light colour. . „„ 
CHOLER is repreſented in painting by a meagre youth of a 


hen allow colour, with a haughty look, being almoſt naked; hold- 
ſize, ing a drawn ſword in his right hand; on one fide a ſhield with 
when In flame in the middle, and a fierce lion on the other fide, 


Lean, becauſe heat predominates, which the ſhield denotes ; 
bis yellow colour ſhews his choler ; the drawn ſword, his haſti- 
neſs to fight ; his nakedneſs and his impetuous paſſion dues not 
luffer him to provide for himſelf: the lion his animoſity. 


young lady in a changeable colour'd habit, plain and ſhort ; in 


right hand a meaſuring ſquare, a globe on the ground with 
little part deſigned ; in her left compaſſes. | 


all impreſs'd on the white paper, and draw them over with a 


But the common way is to cut out prints, and paſte them on 
ſuch parts as is thought fit, and then to colour them with water 


| CHOROGRAPHY is repreſented in painting, &c. by a 


The 
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The changeable habit denotes the different taking of fit. 
ons; her ſhortneſs ſignifies the taking plans of dominions more 
briefly, when they take the leaſt part for the greateſt; the inſt. 
ment, the taking by it the limits of every dominion ; the com- 
paſſes denote, the ſetting them to diſtinguiſh the confines from 
one another. 

CHROMATICK [in beinäng a term uſed to ſignify the 
eolpuring, which makes the third part of the art of painting. 

CHRYSOLITE, a precious ſtone of a yellow colour, The 
Chryfolite is the Topaz of the moderns. | 
CHRVYSOLITE, is alſo a general name which the ancientz 

gave to all precious ſtones, in Which the yellow or gold wx 

the prevailing colour. 
' When the ſtone was green, Ay" call'd it CHryſopraſin, the 
red and blue too had their particular denominations, which ex- 
preſs'd their colour, the gold being ſignified by Chryſo ; which 
ſtill began the name. 

The modern jewellers call that a Cbryſclite, which the ancient; 

call'd a Topaz or Chryſopras, which is a precious ſtone, green 
and diaphanous, ſome of which *aſt a luſtre of- gold ; thi 
ſtone is ſo hard, that it will eaſily endure the file, and ſometimg 
there are pieces of them found big enough to make ſtatues of, 
witneſs that of Juba King of Mauritania, made in honour « 
Queen Arfince, wife of Plolemæus yer anne of the height 
of four cubits, 
To make a paſte fir an oriental Chryſolite. 'To imitate thi 
ſtone, take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepar'd, eight ouncs 
of minium in fine powder, add to it twelve grains of crocu 
Martis made with vinegar, mixing the whole well together. 
Then put the whole into a crucible, and ſet it in a furnacy, 
leaving it there a little longer that it may have time to puriy 
from the lead. 

Then will you have a paſte for the oriental Chryſolite, which 

will appear very admirable, ſet with a foil in gold. | 

The way to make CHRYSOLITE. Take ten ounces of out 
powder of natural cryſtal and Saturnus glorificatus, (which ſee 
to which add one ounce of crocus martis prepar'd ; the whole 
reduC'd to fine powder, well mix'd, and put into a crucible co-· 
vered and luted, and bake it as directed for other of the like 
metals, and you will have a Hop Lev hag colour, which will be 
of the native green. 

LODOVICO CIGOLI or CIVOLI, born in 'the er 
1559, ſtudied Andrea del Sarto and Correggis ; liv'd at Florem 
and Rome, excell d in Ys . in One . 1 7 foul 
„ | : 
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CIN 
GIOVANNI CIMABUE of noble deſcent, the father of 


the fir/? age or infancy of modern painting, a diſciple of cer- 

| tain ordinary Greek painters brought to Florence, born in the 

year 1240, where he liv'd, excell'd in hiſtory and Ana Tas, 
died in the year 1300, aged lixty years. 

He was of the family of the CLMABUE, in thoſe days re- 
| puted noble, and being a promiſing child was ſent to ſchool to 
the monaſtery of Santa Maria novella, 

But inſtead of minding his book, he ſpent all his time in draw- 
| ing of men, horſes and the like "wp paper or the backſide of 
his books. 

Much about this time thoſe who govern 'd in Florence, invited 
ſome painters out of Greece, that the art of painting which was 
totally loft by the deluge of calamities, which for divers hundred 
| years had overwhelm'd Italy, and had ruin'd all the publick ſa- 


reſtor'd among the /talians. 

ts There Cimabue following his ſecret inclination, us'd to get 
een from ſchool, and paſs the whole day with thoſe painters to ſee 
th them work. So that at laſt his father perceiving how fond he 
me) i was of that art, agreed with the Greek painters to take him un- 
oh aer their care, which they the more readily did, | Judging he was 
raven likely to ſucceed in his profeſſion, 

eight Accordingly, in a ſhort time, he ſurpaſs'd his maſters both 


R in deſign and colouring, for they not at all attentive to improve 
| thi 


uncts 
roc 
E. 
nace, 
puriff 


Which 


ws may be ſeen in thoſe of their works that have been preſervd 
bo our time; but Cimabue though he imitated them, yet he had 
| much freer way, as appears by his works that remain, 


biefly in the quick- ſilver mines; call d alſo ver milion. 


p with ſpirit of wine and urine. 


c if Cinnabar, is either native or factitious. 
0 


ch {| 


whole x 8 : 
TT er mines; yet it is true alſo, that it has mines of its own, 
h like toſe in Spain are very famous; the French alſo have ſome of 
will em in Normanay. 


e yet 
| * 


Ity foul 


neous heat. Chymiſtry being found to reduce it without much 
duble or loſs to the nature of mercury, each pound of Cinna- 
r yields fourteen ounces of mercury. 

Accordingly, the principal property and uſe of this mineral, 
o yield a moſt excellent mercury. 


8 


bricks, and the product of the induſtry of the ancients, might be ; 


their art, had contented themſelves with a plain, flat manner, 


CINNABAR, a mineral ſtone, red, heavy, and brillant, found 


The ordinary vermilion is nothing elſe but Cinnabar ground 


The native or mineral Cinnabar, or vermilion, which is that 
dove mentioned, is found in moſt places where there are quick- 


It may be eſteem'd as 1 of quickſilver, or rather: as 
cklilver petrified and fixt, by means of ſulphur and a ſubter- 
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The beſt mineral Cinnabar is of a \ dib colour, brillant and 
free from the ſtone. 

Factitious or artificial Cinnabar, or vermilion is form d of 11 
mixture of mercury and ſulphur, ſublim d and thus reduc'd int W tity 
a kind of ſtone. 
| The beſt is of a high colour, full of fibres like needles, anls 

The method of preparing factitiaus CINNABAR. They tab two 
fix ounces of ſulphur, and eight of guicſ-ſilver, they mix then oun- 
well, then ſet them on the fire till part of the ſulphur is con-: Nof ar 
ſum'd, and the powder remain black. ter y 

Aſter this, it is ſublim'd once or twice in open pots, at th hour 
bottom of which the Cinnabar remains, very heavy, and ſtreak ß c 
with the lines or needles, ſome red, others brillant like filver, W 77 

This is us'd by painters as a colour, it being a very vivid red, ti 
but not drying without ſome difficulty; Cinnabar or Verniln 
is rendred more beautiful by grinding it with gum water, and 
little ſaffron, thoſe two drugs preventing it from growing black 

There is likewife a BLUE CINNABAR, made by mixin 
two parts of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of il 
armoniac; theſe being ſublim'd, produce a beautiful blue fab 
ſtance, whereas quickſilver and ſulphur alone produce a red. 

To purify CINNABAR or VERMILION, Cinnabar ih 
ing 2 compound of mercury and ſulphur, muft be diveſted of 
the impurities it contracts from thoſe minerals, which Irmpu 

ties darken its luſtre, and cauſe it to change. 

Grind Cinnabar in ſtone with fair water, on a marble or po 
phyry, put it into a glaſs or earthen veſſel to dry, then g 
urine to it, and mix it fo that it be thoroughly wer and ſwin 

then let it ſettle, and the Cinnabar being precipitated or fallen 
pour off the urine by inclination, and put freſh in the room 
it, leaving it ſo all night, and repeating the ſame change fol 
four or five days, till the Cinnabar be thoroughly purified. 

Continue the proceſs with beating up the white of an egg 
which mixing with fair water, pour it upon the Cinnabar, an 
ſtir the whole about with a walnut-tree ftick ; change this Iiquo | 
two or three times as above, and keep the veſſel cloſe Ropp! 
up, or cloſely covered for fear of duſt, which would ſpoil t 
Cinnabar, and when you would uſe it, temper it with gum wa 
ter, with this it will not change its colour, 

Another way, Firſt pulverize the Cinnabar, and then grin 
ĩt on a porphyry with the urine of a child, or with brandy, a 

drie it in the ſhade, | 

If you would intirely diveſt it of all its obſcurities, and 8 
it a brighter or redder countenance, infuſe in the brandy 3 lit 
ſafffon, or put in a little urine and grind the Cinnabur with! 


Lquor. 


| 
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ching à Cinnamon colour. 

1. To dye a Cinnamon colour. Take water a ſufficient quan- 
u tity, nadder a pound and half, nut galls a pound, fuſtick a 

pound, red wood two ounces, boil all in your cauldron, after 

enter twenty yards of cloth and handle it, boiling it ſtrongly 
kWtwo hours, cool it, and put into the liquor copperas four 
u ounces ; enter your cloth again; boil and handle, boil a quarter 
of an hour, and cool it, then put in copperas two ounces more; en- 
ter your cloth again, and handle it, and let it boil a quarter of an 
hour, then cool it, and it will be a good Cinnamon colour; the 
leſs copperas the lighter it will be, the more copperas the deeper. 
II. Another Cinnamon colour, Take water a ſufficient quan- 
tity, dry rotten oak half a buſhel, madder two pounds, boil 
them well, and enter twenty yards of cloth ; which handle well, 
and boil three hours, till handling it; take it out of the caul- 
fron and air it, and if need be, add a little more water to the 
lye, and put in copperas twenty four ounces ; enter your cloth 
gain, take it out and cool it, and if it is not fad enough, put 
It in again with more copperas. „ 5 
III. Another way of dying Cinnamon colour. Take water a 
uffcient quantity, nut galls bruis'd ſmall four pounds, fuſtick, 
ped wood ground, of each a pound, boil them all together; 
den enter your cloth and handle it well, for tear of ipotcing, 
and boil it two hours and cool it, then put in to ſadden it cop- 
eras two pounds; then it will dye forty eight or fifty pounds of 
n pool, yarn, flanne], bays, cloth, &c. : 5 
win IV. Another; Cinnamon colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
allet madder two pounds, of red- wood ground a pound, boil them 


m 0iloecher for an hour; then enter forty pounds of wool, yarn, 
ze oth, Oc. and boil again an hour, take it up and air it, put in 
operas three pounds; which when melted, put in the cloth 


gain, make it boil. 3 
V. Another Cinnamon colour, Take water a ſufficient quan- 
Wy, cruſt madder three pounds, nut galls bruis'd ſmall, fuſtick, 
wood ground, of each a pound, rotten oak wood, tanners 
ark, of each half a pound ; boil all together ; then enter twenty 
ads of cloth, and boil an hour and half, after which cool and 
den with copperas eight ounces, and if that deepens it not 
40 d EEE | 5 

VI. Another Cinnamon colour. Take water a ſufficient quan- 
ly, nut galls, madder, of each a pound, fuſtick twenty four 
ces, redwood ground fix ounces, boil and enter twenty yards 
broad cloth, cool and ſadden with copperas four ounces. 
tht VET, is a perfume produc'd by an animal call'd a Civet _ 
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This animal pretty much reſembles our Cat, excepting that 1 
its ſnout is more pointed, its claws leſs dangerous, and its en ff then 
different. . | | | the 
The perfume produc'd by this animal, is form'd like a king the 
of greaſe or thick ſcum in a ſort, of bag under his tail. Thi MW I 
greaſe is gathered from time to time, and ſtill abounds in propor. of f 
tion as the animal is fed. Fi and 
Before any of theſe animals were ſeen in Europe, or it wa T 
known how the perfume was gathered, it was (according to the nes 
relations of travellers) ſuppos'd to be the ſweat of that animal i. L 
ritated and kindled into a rage. mY | 
That the method of performing it, was by incloſing the ani. 1 Fe 
mal in an iron cage; and whipping them a great while with rod eine 
then gathering the ſweat or foam of the animal with a ſort of ſpoon, colou 
through the iron bars from between the thighs. {clear 
But fince we have by experience been taught better, and that WOlil! 
the perfume Civet, is only a thick unctuous humour, ſecreted ſin th 
by certain glands, between the two tunicks of the bag in which Ar 
it is amaſs'd, under its tail, beneath the anus. | 
There is much Civet produc'd in Baſſora, Calicut and other Ind e 
places, where the animal that produces it is found. Though a Ml Fo 
great part of the Civet we have is furnifh'd by the Dutch, why 
keep and bring up a conſiderable number of Civet Cats, 
Beſides the Civet from India and Holland, there is alſo from 
Braſil or Guinea, like that of India, and an occidental Cine, 
Which bears no reſemblance to it | 
Civet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a whitiſh 
colour, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell. : . 
Civet is adulterated by mixing with it the gall of an ox, anl 
ſtoraæ liquified and waſh'd, or by the addition of honey of Crete 
Another way is, by taking the pure pulp of raiſins of the ſun 
four ounces, musk reduc'd to a fine powder half an ounce, which 
being well mixt together, nine ounces of Civet is added and 
 mix'd again, and then digeſted in a bolt head in a ſand heat for 
twenty days; and when it is cold, it is taken out, ſtirred and 
mixed well together, and kept in a jar-glaſs cloſe covered witl 
bladders _ | 
Another way, Take liquid forax, honey, ox-gall, fine pul 
of figs of each an ounce and quarter, musk in fine powder ha 
an.ounce, choice Civet ten Ounces ; mix them well in a mortal 
pur them into a bolt head, and digeſt them for twenty days i 
ore, | 
_ CLARO OBSCURO, ) in painting is the art of diſtributing 
_ CLAIR OBSCURE, eto advantage, the lights and ſhi 
. CHIARO SCURO, J dows of a piece; both with regal 
to the eaſing of the eye and the effect of the whole piece. of 


'A 
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Thus when a painter gives his figures a ſtrong relievo, looſens 

| them from the ground, and ſets them free from each other, by 
| the management of lights and ſhadows, he is ſaid to underſtand 
the Clair Obſcure. 

| The Claro Obſeurs makes one of the great diviſions, or branches 


and ſhadow. 

\ WL doctrine of Clair Obſcure will come under the following 

| rules, 

| Light may be either conſidered in regard to itſelf, or to its 
| effects, the place wherein it is diffus'd, or its uſe, | 
| For the firſt light is either natural or artificial, natural light 

either comes immediately from the ſun, which is brisk, and its 

colour various according to the time of the day, or 'tis that of a 

[clear air, thro' which light is ſpread, and whoſe colour is a little 


in their genuine colours with more eaſe to the eye. 

Artificial light proceeds from fire or flame, and tinges the ob- 
ect with its own colour, but the light it Pers is very narrow 
and conhn'd. 

For the ſecond, the effects of light are either Flache, a8 


ſcndary, which is for things at a diſtance. 

3. For the place, it is either the open campagne, which makes 
cbects appear with great ſoftneſs, or it is an inclos'd place, 
Ko the brightneſs is more vivid, its diminution mote haſty, 
and its extremes more abrupt. 


heignten the foremoſt figures, the luminaries themſelves never 
wpearing, in regard the beſt colours can't expreſs them. 


and The chief light to meet on the chief group, and as much as 
at l ollble on the chief figure of the ſubject. 1 
Jane The light to be purſued over the great parts, without being 


ols'd or interrupted with little ſhadows, 

The full force of the principal light to be only in one part of 
be piece, taking care never to make two contrary lights. 
Not to be ſcrupulouſly confin'd to one univerſal light ; but to 
wpoſe other acceſſory ones, as the opening of clouds, &c. to 
vſen ſome things and produce other agreeable effects. 


ive it. 


As for ſhadnws, they are diſtinguiſh'd, 


Cl 


| of painting, the whole of a picture 887 reſolyable into /;ght 


Ibluiſn, or a cloudy air which is darker; yet repreſents objects 


den the rays fall perpendicularly on the top of a body without 
any interruption, or glancing, as when it ſlides along bodies, or 


1, For the uſe or application, the light of the on be always 
luppog'd to be without, and over againſt the picture; that it may 
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Laſtly the light to be different, according to the quality of 
ings, whence it proceeds, and the nature of the 9 which 


. Into thoſe form d on the bodies themſelves, by their proper 
revo $, K 3 3 « Thoſe 
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2. Thoſe made by adjacent bodies, thoſe that make the part, N fro: 
of any whole, and the different effects, according to the difference IM 

of places. f 

For the firſt, ſince the different effects of light only appear by and 


ſhadows, their degrees muſt be well manag'd. a 
The place which admits no light, and where the colours are ( 
loſt, muſt be darker than any part that has relievo, and diſpos'd BW ( 
in the front. Te) | ally 


The reflex or return of the light, brings with it a colour a d 
borrow'd from the ſubject that reflects it, and flies off at a greater WW dus 
or leſs angle, according to the ſituation of the refleing body, y 
with regard to the luminous one; hence its effects muſt be di. at t 
ferent in colour, and in force, according to the diſpoſition of {MW rio: 
bodies. 

Deepenings which admit not of any light or reflex, muſt ne ¶ is u 
ver meet on the relievo of any member of any great elevated the 
part; but in the cavities or joints of bodies, the folds of drape- but 


Ties, &c. and to find occaſions for introducing great ſhadows WW 
to ſerve for the repoſe of the fight, and the looſening of thing, WM colc 
inſtead of many ſhadows which have a pitiful effect. ( 


For the ſecond, the ſhadows made by bodies, are either u you 
plain and ſmooth places, or on the earth, wherein they as W brig 
deeper than the bodies that occaſion them, as receiving leſs 1. | 
flex light; yet ſtill diminiſh as they depart further from thei {WM be 
cauſe, or on the neighbouring bodies, where they are to follow wor 
the form of the ſame bodies, according to its magnitude, and iu ( 

poſition in reſpect to the light. - 
For the third, in ſhadows that have parts, the painter mut line: 
pbſerve to take for a light in a ſhadowed place, the teint o W whe 
| lufire of the light part; and on the contrary, for the ſhadow n Cha 
the lightened part, the teint or luſtre in the ſhadow ; to make mat 
an agreeable aflemblage of colour, ſhadow and reflex in the ſu: F 
dowed part. the 


But without interrupting the great maſſes of ſhadows, to avoid pair 
forming little things in the ſhadow, as not being perceiv'd un-W ven 


leſs cloſely look d at; and to work as it were in the general, a" for | 
at one fight. = pom 
Never to ſet the ſtrong ſhadows againſt the light, witboug reft 
ſoftening the harſh contraſt by the help of ſome intermediate c- ( 
lour, though the maſs of light may be plac'd either before or be itor 


hind that of the ſhadow; yet it ought to be ſo diſpos d, as t 
illumine the principal parts of the ſubject. 
For the fourth, the effects of ſhadows are different, as the 
place is either wide and ſpacious, as in thoſe coming immediate) 
from the ſun, which are very ſenſible, and their extremes pret 
abrupt; from the ſerene air, which are fainter and more "I 


CLI 


| from the dark air, which appears more diffus'd and almoſt im- 
perceptible ; and thoſe from an artificial light, which makes the 
| ſhadows deep, and their edges abrupt; or as it is more narrow 

| and confin'd, where the lights coming from the ſame place, 
make the ſhadow more ſtrong, and the reflex leſs ſenſible. 

CLAIR OBSCURE, ?is alſo us'd to ſignify a deſign, con- 
| CHAIRO SCURO, S ſiſting only of two colours, moſt uſu- | 
| ally black and white ; but ſometimes black and yellow, or it is j 
| 2 deſign only waſh'd with one colour, the ſhadows being of a 1 
dusky brown colour, and the lights heightened up with white. -.- 
The word is alfo apply'd to prints of two colours, taken off 
| at twice; whereof there are volumes in the * of the cu- 
| rious in prints. 

The word ee is a compound of two N Clair 

zs us d by the French for thoſe parts of a painting which reflect 

the moſt light; and comprehends not only the lights themſelves, 

| but alſo thoſe colours that are luminous. 

By Obſcure, is meant not only all the ſhades, but alſo all the * 
| colours that are dusky. 

CLEARNESS is repreſented in painting, &c. by naked 
youth of a noble aſpect, ſurrounded with a great ſplendour and 
brightneſs, with the ſun in his hand. 

His youth ſhews him acceptable to every body, and | is aid to 
be illuſtrious like the ſun that illuminates wy thing in = 
world, 

CLEOPHANTUS of Corinth, made the next . | 
upon Ardices of Corinth, who firſt attempted to fill up his out- 
mul lines, But as he did it with one ſingle colour laid on every- 

t or where alike, his pieces, and thoſe of Hyg:ieman, Dinias and 
w in WW Charmas his followers, from thence got the name of Monochro- 
nabe mata (viz.) pictures of one colour, 
ſha: FRANCES de CLEYN was a Dutch painter ind maſter of 

the tapiſtry works to King Charles I. at Mforilack for which he 
woa painted cartoons in diſtemper; he was very eminent for his in- 
ur vention, and made ſeveral deſigns that were extraordinary fine 

for painters, gravers, ſculptors, &c. amongſt, which ate cuts of 
ſome of Ogilby's books. He died at Mortlact a little before the 
reſtoration, 

CLIO, one of the muſes, the patroneſs and e of hi- 
ſtory, is repreſented in painting with a coronet of bays; hold- « 
Ing in her right hand a trumpet, in her left hand a book, upon 
which may be written H:i/foria, Her name is deriv'd from 
praiſe and glory. 


M HENRY DE CLIVEN, or DE CLEF, painter of 


Antwerp, uſed this mark ; ' he died anna 1589. 80 alſo 
did Martin de Cle of. 
1 C. 
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Cl. Mell. in S/. Rome . Claudius Mellanus, | bo 

CLOUDS, SKY, Sc. For colouring them, do as follows; 

1. For a beautiful sky, fitted for fair weather, uſe Bice tem. MW fad 
pered with white, laying it in the upper part of the sky, (» MW 
you ſee proper) under which you may lay a thin or faint pur. 
ple with a ſmall ſoft bruſh, working the undermoſt purple into 

the uppermoſt blue ; but ſo as s that the blue "oy ſtand clear and 
perfect. 

2. For the horiſon, or near tabs ſame, lay a fine thin maſticit, 
which work from below upwards, till it mix with the purple; 
after which, you may take a ſtronger purple, making here and 
there upon the former purple, as it were the form of clouds a 
nature requires. 

3. Upon the maflicat, you may alſo work with minium mixd 
with ceruſs, to imitate the fiery beams, which often appear in | 
Hot and clear ſummer weather. 

J. To imitate glory with a great ſhining light of a yellowiſh 
colour or the ſun-beams, you-muſt uſe maſt:cot or ſaffron mint 
With red-lead, and heightened with ſhell geld or the like. 

F. A cloudy sky is imitated with pale bice, ſhading the cloud 
_ afterwards with a mixture of ſeveral colours; a fair Sky requires 
clouds of a greater ſhade, with purple. 

6. The clouds in a rainy sky muſt be ſhaded with indigo and 
lake ; in a night sky, with Mack and dark blue, ſmoaky, mak- 
inf a blaze with purple, minium and ceruſs. 

7. The clouds, at ſun riſing or ſetting, muſt be made with 
 minium, ceruſs and purple, making ſcattering ſtrokes underneath 
the clouds with inium and maſticot, or minium and ſaffron ; ſo 

that the ſcattering upward may appear faint, and ſomething fiery 
below afar off, near the landſcape. 

8, Make a ſery sky with pale blue, ſmoothing it downwards 
which muſt be afterwards mingled with a ſtrong red-lead mint 

with ceruſs, making long diminutive ftrokes like the ſun-beams 

upon the blue sky, with which let fall ſome purple ſtrokes, much 

like the ſaid beams; then ſweeten one into another with a ſoſt 
bruſh- pencil, wet in gum- water, not too ſtrong. 

9. Make a fair sky, by uſing fair bice alone, and tempering 
it by degrees with more and more white; ſmoothing one into 
the other from above downwards, and ſhading i It as s you think 

proper, and as nature requires. 
e dying CLOVE colour. 

I. To iu an excellent Clove colour. Take water a ſuffcient 

quantity, fu/?ic& twenty four ounces, cruſt madder and nut gall 

of each a pound, red wood ground four ounces; boil them, an 
enter twenty yards of broad cloth; boil it two hours with 4 
ſtrong _ 3 it; then put in * half a . oak 
aving 
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| havings four ounces; enter your cloth again, handle it well, boil. 
| it half an hour, and fo cool it; if you would have the colour 


ſadder, put in more copperas. 

Il. Another Clove colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
joiners oak ſhavings four pounds, madder two pounds, redwood 
and walnut tree leaves of each four ounces ; boil them well, and 

enter twenty yards of cloth, which handle well, and boil it three 
| hours, ſtill handling it; then take it out and air it, adding, if 
| need requires, a little more water; then take copperas thirty 
L-qunces, enter your cloth again, take it out and cool it, and ſad- 
den it, if need requires, with more Zopperas. | 0 
III. Another Clove colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
nut galls and red wood ground of each a pound, fu/?ick and mad- 
| der of each eight ounces, ſumach four ounces ; boil all theſe to- 


take it out, and put in copperas two pounds ; being melted, put 
in your cloth again, and let it boil, This will dye twenty pounds 
weight of woo], yarn, cloth, &c. . RE 
IV. Another Clove colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
uds WY ſurach fix handfuls, fiſtick three handfuls, red wood ground one 
res Wh handful ; boil all theſe two hours and a half, with twenty yards 
i broad cloth; then cool and ſadden with copperas, as you ſee 
and ft. VVV VVV | 
ak: V. Another Clove colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
nut galls two pound, madder two pounds, Vaſtict a pound and 
with a half; boil all together, cool with a little water, then enter 


eath WW forty eight or fifty pounds of wool, yarn, cloth, Sc. handle your 
; ſo {Weloth, and boil it two hours and a half; then cool it, and ſad- 


den with copperas two pounds four ounces. 


DON GIULO CLOVIO, born 1498, ſcholar of Giuls 


ards, I Romano, 1:v'd at Rome and in Hungary; excell'd in miniature, 
mixt Wiiſtory and portraits; died in the year 1578, aged eighty years. 
eams HERMAN COBLENT has put this mark under 
_ on the four Evangelifts and other plates ; one of David, 
a ſoſt X 


Hubertus uſed this mark with excudit. 2 . 
ering COCHINEAL, a drug us'd by dyers in giving red colours, 
: into Neſpecially crimſons and ſcarlets. %%% 

It is brought to us from the Vet- Indies, but authors are not 


ind others to be a kind of worm. 


cient W Of the firſt opinion is Pomet, and of the latter F. Plumier. 
galt But it ſhould ſeem that there is both a Cochineal that is a 


min, and another that is a worm, tho* they have both been 


gether for an hour, then enter your cloth, &c. and boil an hour; 
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of Judith and Lucretia; and aſtarwards Adrianus 
greed as to its nature; ſome taking it to be the grain of a tree, 


July Ant from the truth in the deſcription they have given | 
25 — This 


nee 


—— 


COL 


This opinion is founded on the account given by Danyis, . 
who gives a preciſe deſcription of each kind; which if be nat ift 
true, tis at leaſt more likely than any opinion yet propos d. Hi 
deſcription of each is as follows. for 

The Cochineal worm is an inſet ingendred i in a fruit, reſem. M 
bling a pear; the ſhrub which bears it is five or fix foot high, of 
At the top of the fruit grows a red flower, which when 3 on 
falls on the fruit; and that opening diſcovers a cleft two or three the 
inches in diameter. The firſt then appears full of little red in. ¶ pec 
ſets, having wings of a ſurpriaing ſmallneſs, and which would He 


dye and rot there if not taken out. and 
The Indians therefore ſpreading cloths under the tree, ſhake MW live 
it with Poles, till the inſects are forc'd to quit their lodging, and ( 


fly about the tree; which they cannot do many moments, but wbe 
tumble down dead into the cloth, where they are left until they WW part 
be entirely dry. When the inſect flies, it is red; when it is fi- ner 
len, black; and when dry, white, though it afterwards change I wit! 
its colour, C 
There are whole plantations of the Cochineal tree, or Tim, appli 
as the natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, and Guexach u light 
the kingdom of Mexice. of it 

Cochineal grain, or as Dampier calls it, Sylve/?ris, is a red ber- Sc 
ry, growing in America, found in a fruit, reſembling that of the 


Cochineal tree or Tonna. T 
The firſt ſhoots produce a yellow flower; then comes tie been 

| Fruit which is long, and when ripe, opens with a cleft of threſ nome 
or four inches. The fruit is full of pippins or grains, which falls T' 
on the leait agitation, and which the Indians take care to g who 
ther. Eight or ten of theſe fruits may yield about an ounce d dy, 
grain. | 
y This berry yields a dye, almoſt as beautiful as that of the in who 
ſect ; and a perſon may eaſily be deceived in them, though E ply'd 
firſt i is the leaſt efteem'd by much. an a 
VIVANO CODAZZO, call'd VIVIANE, call'd DALLY & do 
 PROSPECTIVE, born in "the year 1599, ſcholar of Auguſtinſ to it, 
Taſſo, liv'd at e excell'd in buildings and 1 died! in tif by th; 
year 1674, aged ſeventy five years. Th 


> STEPHEN COLBENSTAGH, 5 a Rome. a i" the 

| C3 engrav'd the paintings of Domenichens, and uſed 
„„ 29 | on ban 
- ADAM COLONI, commonly call'd the Old, was a Du dere 
painter, born in Reterdans. but who reſided a great while | ure of 
England, and became eſpecially eminent for his ſmall rural pF vith t. 
ces, cattel, country. wakes, fire pieces, £c. he alſo copied Mall But 
— 5 of beaſts after Baſſano, particularly thoſe of the royal nd co 
ction, which are elteemed his beſt — He died hing 
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| COL f 
Landon in 1685, and lies buried in St. Martin's Church, aged 


| fifty one years. ; | 
* HENRY, alias ADRIAN COLONT, was the ſon of the 
| forementioned, he was inſtructed by his father and brother-in-law 
Mr. Van Digſi, and became a good draftſman, as a great number 
| of academy pieces drawn by him teſtify ; he often | 
| on the ſmall figures of his brother Van Digſt's landſcapes, and 

they received no ſmall addition of beauty from what he did, eſ- 
pecially when he ſtrove to imitate the manner of Salvator Roſa. 


| He died young about the year 1701, at thirty three years of age, 


and lies buried in St. Martin's Church. He was a 
eo WW lively invention, and painted very quick. 
ifs COLOUR is defined to be a property inherent in light, 
i W whereby, according to the different ſizes or magnitudes of its 


perſon of 


5 Wl parts, it excites different vibrations in the fibres of the optic 


WY nerve, which being propagated to the ſenſorium, affects the mind 
with different ſenſations. - 


1, WM application of light to the retina of the eye, and different as that 
in light differs in the degree of its refrangibility, and the magnitude 
of its component parts, : pd 


ll Lo that in the former view, /ight is the ſubject of Colour, 
the and in the latter it is the agent. „ 
The opinions of authors, both antient 


nomenon of Colour. VVV 
The moſt popular opinion is that of the followers of Ariſtotle, 
oi who maintain'd that colour was a quality reſiding in the colour'd 
ce off body, and that it does exiſt independently of light. . 
The Carteſians came indeed ſomething nearer to the truth, 
e in who owned, that as the colour'd body is not immediately ap- 


ply'd to the organ, to occaſion the ſenſation, and that as no body 


an affect the ſenſe but by immediate contact; the colour'd bo- 
dy does not excite the ſenſation of it ſelf, or contribute any thing 


tit, otherwiſe than by moving ſome interpos'd medium, and 


chat the organ of light. 


They add, that as we find that bodies don't affect the ſenſe 


8 n the dark, light only occaſions the ſenſe of Colour, by mov- 


ig the organ; and that colour'd bodies are no further concern'd, 


ban as they reflect the light with a certain modification; the 
WT Uerences in their colours ariſing from a difference in the tex- 


ure of their parts, whereby they are diſpos'd to reflect the light 


ih this or that modification. 


But *tis to the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton we owe a ſolid 


ud conſiſtent theory of colours, built on ſome experiments, and 
ed Wlilving all the phenomena thereof. His doctrine is as follows. ; 


rought up- 


Or it is defined to be a ſenſation of the ſoul, excited by the 


and modern, have 
been various, with reſpect oo nature and origin of the phæ- 


; COL | 
It is found by experience, that rays or beams of light are 
compos d of particles very heterogeneous, or diflimilar to each 
other, i. e. ſome of them, as it is highly probable, are larger, of 
and others leſs. HE | 


| | | ; 
For a ray of light, as E F (See plate fig. VI.) being receiv'd ref 
on a refractory ſurface, as AD in a dark place is not wholly 


| | 1 
reſracted to L, but ſplit as it were, and diffus 'd into ſeveral little I zen 
rays; ſome of which are refracted to L, and others to the other tur- 
intermediate points between L and G, i. e. thoſe particles of ry 

the light, which are the moſt minute, are of all others the moſt I h. 


eaſily and moſt conſiderably diverted ; by the action of the re- tho 
fracting ſurface out of their rectilinear courſe towards L: and 
the reſt, as each exceeds another in magnitude, fo is it with F 
more difficulty and leſs conſiderably turn'd out of its right line 
to the points betweeen L and G. See REFRANGIBILITY, ort 


Now each ray of light, as it differs from another in its degree 010 
of refrangibility, ſo does it differ from it in Colour; this is war- ape 
ranted by numerous experiments. alter 

Thoſe particles v. g. which are moſt refracted, are found to bw 
conſtitute a ray of a violet colour, i. e. in all probability, de 1 1 
molt minute particles of light, thus ſeparately impell'd, excite ſmpl, 
the ſhorteſt vibrations in the retina, which are thence propagated WW fame 
by the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain, there to rarts 
excite the ſenſation of violet colour; as being the moſt dusky and Wl nd, 
Janguid of all Colours. See VIOLET. T. 
: Again thoſe particles which are the leaſt refracted, conſtitute woune 
a radialus or ray of a red Colour, i. e. the largeſt particles of rently 
light excite the longeſt vibrations in the retina, ſo as to excie WM T} 
the ſenſation of a red Colour, the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all Wiion li 
Colours. See RED. 5 ; loht, 
The other particles being in like manner ſeparated according 0 thi 
to their reſpective magnitudes into little rays, excite the inter- Nie n 
mediate vibratiens; and thus occation the ſenſation of the inter- green, 
mediate colours, much in the ſame manner as the ſeveral vibra- Wwhich 

tions of the air according to their reſpective magnitudes, excite Whr 4p? 
the ſenſation of different ſounds. . ad ſe. 

To this it may be added, that not only the more diſtinct and ſtuatec 
notable Colours of red, yellow, blue, &c. have thus their riſe from MW Inde 
the different magnitudes and refiangibility of the rays ; but alo ad vi 
the intermediate degrees or teints of the ſame colour, as of he Maud w 
low up to green, of red down to yellow, &c, 1 By « 

Further, the Colours of theſe little rays not being any adven- uy of 

titious modifications thereof, but connate, primitive and necel- The 
ſary properties, as conſiſting in all probability, in the magnituceMy this 
of their parts, muſt be pefpetual and immutable, i e. cannot Mag tho 


changed by any future refraction or reflection, or by any voy 
fication whatſoever, 1 w | 


COL 
This is confirm'd by abundance of experiments; all endea- 


of other kinds, to change it into ſome other Colour by repeated 
refractions, but to no effect. 
Apparent tranſmutations of Colours indeed may be effected, 


tural hue in ſuch mixtures; but always allay'd and temper'd 

with each other; whence reſults a middling kind of colour, 
| which by refraction may be ſeparated into component ones; and 
thoſe after ſeparation being remix'd, return to their former Co- 
bur. 

Hence the tranſmutations of Colours, by mixing thoſe of dif- 
ferent kinds, are not real; but mere appearances and deceptions 
of the fight : for the rays being again ſevered, exhibit the ſame 
colours as at firſt. Thus blue and yellow powders well mixt, 
appear to the naked eye green; yet without having paſs'd any 
alteration, when view'd through a microſcope, the blue and yel- 
bw particles ſtill appear diſtinct. 


| [mple, produc'd by homogeneal light, or by rays that have the 
| fame degree of refrangibility, and the ſame magnitude of their 
parts; ſuch as red, yellow, green, blue, a violet, purple, orange, 
and indigo, with all their intermediate teints and gradations. 
The other kind of Colours is ſecondary or heterogeneous, com- 


of Wrently refrangible, &c. 
There may alſo be ſecondary colours, produc'd by compoſi- 


tion like the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of homogeneal 
Wight, as to the ſpecies or appearance of the Colour ; but not as 
ing Wo the permanency or immutability thereof, Thus yellow and 
ter⸗ e make green; red and yellow, orange; orange and yellowiſh 
tel -en, yellow ; and in the general, if any two Colours be mix'd, 
pra- which in the ſeries of thoſe generated by the priſm, are not too 
cite War apart from their mixture, reſults that colour, which in the 
lad ſeries is found in the mid way between them; but thoſe 
an 


ſtuated at too great a diſtance, do not ſo. 
Indeed, the more any Colour is compounded, the leſs perfet 


abo und we it is; by too much compoſition, they may be diluted 


ad weakened, till they ceaſe. 
By compoſition, there may be produced Colours, not unlike 


of thoſe of the homogeneal light. 
des 


„l- 


ad thoſe to be mixt in a certain degree, 


yours having been uſed, after ſeparating a colour'd ray from thoſe 


| viz. where there is an aſſemblage or mixture of rays of diffe- 
rent kinds, the component colours never appearing in their na- 


Hence there ariſe two kinds of colours, the one original and 


pounded of the primary ones; or of a mixture of rays diffe- 
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The moſt extraordinary compoſition is that of whiteneſs, for 
Þ this, all the primary colours abovementioned are required; 


Hence 


follows. 


— 
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be turn'd about its axis, ſo as the red, yellow, green, &c. rays be 
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Hence it is that white is the ordinary co/2#r of light; light be. 


og nothing elſe but a confus'd aſſemblage of rays of all Colours, 


f the rays of different Colours do thus begin to be ſeparated 


by one refraction of one ſingle ſurface, that ſeparation is much 


promoted, ſo as even to become ſenſible to the eye by a double 
refraction. Ei So Se Toth + 

This is obſerv'd in the two ſurfaces of any glaſs ; provided thoſe 
furfaces, be not parallel, but of all others, it is moſt ſenſible in 


the two faces of a triangular priſm ; the phznomena whereof, 
| as they are the touchſtone of all theories of Colours, and as th 


contain the theory of that is here delivered, we ſhall lay down a 
1. The rays of the ſung. tfanſmitted through! a triangular 
priſm, exhibit an image of various Colours (the chief of which 
are red, yellow, green, blue and violet) on the oppoſite wall. 

The reaſon is, that the differently colout'd rays are ſeparated 
by refraction; for the blue rays v. g. mark'd with the dotted 
line (See plate fig. VII.) which begin to be ſeparated from the 
reſt, by the firſt refraction in d d of the fide c of the priſm 


abc (43 alſo in the firſt ſurface of the globe of water abc, 


fig. VIII.) are ſtill further ſeparated in the other fide of the priſm 
b c, (as alſo in their egreſs out of the globe @ bc) by a ſecond 
refraction in e, in the ſame direction as the former: whereas 
on the contrary, in the plane glaſs «bc , fig. X. (as alſo in the 


priſm g / o, fig. IX. now plac'd in another fituation) thoſe blue 


rays which begin to be ſeparated from the reſt in the firſt ſurface 
in dd by a ſecond refraction, the contrary way paſs out paral- 


lel, 1. e. remix'd with all the colours of the other rays. 


2. That image is not round, but oblong ; its length, when 


the priſm is an angle of ſixty or ſixty five degrees, being five 


times its breadth, = Pe 

The reaſon is, that ſome of the rays are refracted more than 
others; and by that means exhibit ſeveral: images of the ſun ex- 
tended lengthwiſe, inſtead of one. 2 
3. Thoſe rays which exhibit yellow, are turn'd further from 
the rectilinear courſe, than thoſe which exhibit red, thoſe which 
exhibit green, than thoſe which exhibit yellow ; but of all others, 
thoſe which exhibit violet the moſt. - 193 5 

Accordingly, if the priſm, thro' which the light is tranſmitted, 


projected in order, thro' a narrow aperture into another priſm, 
plac'd at the diſtance of about twelve feet; the yellaw, green, &c. 
rays, though falling through the ſame aperture in the ſame man 
ner, and on the ſame point of the ſecond priſm, will not be 
refracted to the ſame place as the red; but to a point at ſoma 
diſtance from it, on that fide to which the rotation is made. 
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This is what Sir Iſaac Newton calls the experimentum crucis; 
being that which led him out of the difficulties into which the 
firſt phenomenon, c. had thrown him, and plainly ſhew'dia 
different degree of refrangibility, and a different Colour corre- 
\ ſponding thereto in the rays of light; and that yellow rays, 


v. g. are more refracted than red ones, green ones more than 


jello ones, and blue and violet ones moſt of all. 

4. The Colour of colour'd rays well ſeparated by the priſm, 
are not at all chang'd or deftroy'd by paſſing an illuminated me- 
dium, nor by their mutual decuſſation, their bordering on a deep 


ſhadow ; nor their being reflected from any natural body, or 


refracted through any one, in a place howſoever obſcure. 

The reaſon is, that Colours are not modifications ariſing from 
reſraction or reflection, but immutable properties; and ſuch as 
belong to the nature of the rays. 3 


5, An aſſemblage of all the kinds of colour d rays, collected 


either by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens or a concave mirror, 
or in any other manner, from what we call whiteneſs; yet 
| each of theſe after decaffation, becoming ſeparated again, exhi- 


bits its proper Colour for as the ray was white before its parts 
were ſeparated by refraction; ſo the parts being re-mix'd, 


it becomes white again, and colour'd rays when they meet to- 
gether, don't deſtroy one another, but are only interſpers'dv 


Hence a red, green, yellow, blue and violet Colour, being mixt 


in a certain proportion appear tohitiſb, i. e. are of ſuch a Colour 
a ariſes from white and black mix'd together; and if there were 
not ſome rays abſorb'd and loſt, would be plainly white. : 

In like manner, if a paper cut into a circle, be ſtain'd with 
each of thoſe Colours ſeparately, and in a certain proportion 
then ſwiftly turn'd round its centre, ſo that the ſpecies of Co- 


lurs be mixt together in the eye, by the briskneſs of the mo- 
tion, the ſeveral Colours will diſappear, and the whole paper ap- 
pear of one continued Colour; which will be a mean between 


white and black. | . 
6. If the rays of the ſun fall very obliquely on the inner ſur- 


face of a priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be of a violet Colour; f 


thoſe that are tranſmitted red. | 
For the rays were colour d before any ſeparations, and by how 


much they are the more refrangible, by ſo much they are the 


more eaſily reflected; and by that means are ſeparated. 
7. If two hollow priſms, the one being fill'd with a blue 


fluid, and the other with a red one be joined together; they 


Will be opake, though each being apart will be tranſparent. 
For the one tranſmitting none but blue rays, and the other 
none but red ones, the two together will tranſmit none at all. 
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8. All natural bodies, eſpecially white ones, view'd through: mi 
priſm held to the eye, appear fimbriated or bordered on one fide 
with red and yellow;. and on the other with blue and violet. 
For thoſe fimbria are the extremes of intire images which the 
rays of any kind, as they are more or leſs refracted, would ex. 
þ 040" ag or at a greater diſtance, from the real place of the 
obje 8 . 8 
| * If two priſms be ſo plac'd, as that the red of the one, and 
the purple of the other meet together in a paper fit for the pur. 
poſe, incompaſs'd with darkneſs; the image will appear pale, 
and if view'd through a third priſm, held to the eye at a prope 
diſtance, it will appear double, the one red, and the other 
Purple. vr het 
f n like manner if two powders, the one perfectly red, and 
the other blue, red and purple be mix?d; any little body c. progre 
ver'd pretty deeply with this mixture, and view'd through 2 Wirſt o. 
priſm held to the eye, will exhibit a double image, the one mit it 
and the other blue; by reaſon that the red and purple, or blu mitted 
Tays are ſeparated by their unequal refraction. $3 3.55 
10. If the rays tranſmitted through a convex lens be receivi Mi: 


on a paper, before they meet in a focus; the confines or boun WF Het 
dary of light and ſhadow will appear ting'd with a red Color; Wir} e, 
baut if they be receiv'd beyond the focus, with a blue one. pate, 
| Becauſe in the firft caſe, the red rays being ſomething mor i; ſaid 
refracted, are the higher; but in the ſecond after decuſſation in Wtimes 
the focus, the blue ones. 1 K „ A 


Laſtly, if the rays about to paſs through either fide of th: iſceſlive) 
pupilla, be intercepted by the interpoſition of any opake body the or 
near the eye; the extremes of bodies plac'd, as if view'd through creaſe 
a-priſm, will appear ting'd with Colours, though - thoſe not very orders, 
vivid. 8 To 
For then the rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the pupil, Nuries, 
will be ſeparated by refraction into Colours, without being dilutel 
with the admixture of the intercepted rays, which would be fe. 
| frated in a different manner. „„ 1 
And hence it is, that a body, view'd through a paper, piercd 
with two holes, appears double and alſo ting'd with Colours. 
the COLOURS of thin plates, As rays of different C. 
 bours are ſeparated by the refra&ion of priſms, and other thick 
bodies; ſo are they ſeparated, though in a different manner in 
the thin lamellæ or plates of any-pellucid matter, v. g. the bub 
bles rais'd in water thickned by ſoap, ccc. 
For all lamellæ under a determinate thickneſs, tranſmit rajs 
of all Colours, without refleQting any at all, but as they increaſe 
in thickneſs, in arithmetical proportion, they begin to reflect firk 
Aue rays; then in order green, POO and red, more and 22 


C OL os 
mixt and diluted, till at length, arriving at a certain thickneſs, 
they reflect rays of all Colours, perfectly intermixt with white. 

| But in whatſoever part a ſlender lamellæ reflects any one co—-— 


bor, v. g. blue, in that part it always . tranſmits the oppoſite 
WW colours, v. g. red or yellow. | 


BW tt is found by experiment, that the difference of Colour of a 


plate, does not depend upon the medium that encompaſſes it, 
| but the degree of vividneſs does; ceteris paribus, the Colour will 
-W be more vivid, if the denſer medium be encompaſs'd with a 
rer. e 1 Seng 1 
A plate, cæteris paribus, reflects more light, as it is thinner, 
s far as a certain degree of thinneſs ; beyond which, it reflects 

no light at all. Lb „ 
4a plates, the thickneſs of which increaſe in an arithmetical 
- W progreſſion of the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. If the 
1 Wfirſt or thinneſt reflect any homogeneal ray, the ſecond will tranſ- 
mit it, and thus is the ſame ray alternately reflected and tranſ- 
u WW mitted, 1. e. the plates correſponding to the odd numbers, 1, 2, 


ing to the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, Cc. tranſmit. 
Hence an homogeneous Colour in a plate is ſaid to be of the 
t order; if the plate reflect all the rays of that Colour. In a 


ls ſaid to be of the ſecond order, in another, whoſe thinneſs is five 
times that of the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the third order, &c. 
A Colour of the firſt order, is the moſt vivid of any, and ſuc- 
&ſlively the vividneſs df the Colour increaſes, as the quantity of 
the order increaſes ; the more the thickneſs of the plate is in- 
rv the more Colours it reflects; and thoſe of more different 
orders. = | 1 


varies, in others it is permanent, 


re- rent Colours, as their ſurfaces are diſpos'd to reflect rays of this 
ar that Colour alone, or of this or that Colour more abundantly 


cl ban any other; hence bodies appear of that Colour which ariſes | 


rom the mixture of the reflected rays. 
All natural bodies conſiſt of very thin, tranſparent lamelle ; 
which if they be ſo diſpos'd in regard to each other, as that there 


lies become pellacid or tranſparent; but if their intervals be ſo 
large, and thoſe are fill'd with ſuch matter; or ſo empty (in re- 
| Wt to the denſity of the parts themſelves) as that there ' hap- 
lc Wen a number of reflections and refractions withia the body, the 


. 4” 
, * . 1 s A _—_— F 
_ 125 


way in that caſe becomes opake. 
Vor. I. | 


3, 5, 7, Cc. will reflect the ſame rays, that thoſe correſponds þ.. 


pate, whoſe thinneſs is in a threefold proportion to the firſt, it 


In ſome plates. the Colour will vary as the poſition of the eye 


COLOURS F natural bodies. Bodies only appear of dif- 
lappen no reflections or refractions in their interſtices, thoſe bo- 
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COL 
The rays which are not reflected from an opake body pene. : 
trate into it, and there ſuffering innumerable reflections and re. Ml the 
1 at length unite themſelves, to the particles of the body . 
© Hence an opake body grows hot the ſooner, as it reflects light lau 
leſs copiouſly ; whence we underſtand the reaſon why a white tha 
body, which reflects almoſt all the rays that ſtrike upon it, heats one 
much more ſlowly than a black one, which reflects ſcarce any, tbe 
In order to determine that conſtitution of the ſurface of bodies, I bez 
wherein their Colour depends; it muſt be obſerv'd, that the MI "ill 
_ ſmalleſt corpuſcles or firſt particles of which ſurfaces are made uy, if tl 
are moſt thin and tranſparent, and ſeparated by a medium of: | 
different denſity from the particles themſelves. 1 
So that in the ſurface of every calour d body are innumerable 
ſmaller, thin plates, correſponding to thoſe of bubbles; where. 
fore, what has been obſerv'd of thoſe may be underſtood of 
theſe. Work e e e 
Hence it is gathered, that the Colour of a body depends upon 
the denſity and thickneſs of the parts of the body, between the 
pores of the ſurface, that the colour is more vivid and homoye- 
neous, as the parts are thinner ; that ceteris paribus the ſaid parts 
are the thickeſt when the body is red, and the thinneſt when 
violet; that the parts of bodies are uſually much denſer, than the | 
medium contain'd in their interſtices; but that in the tails of | 
peacocks, ſome ſilks, and generally, in all bodies whoſe Cour 
varies, according to the ſituation of the eye, it is leſs; and that 
the Colour of a body is the leſs vivid to the eye, as it has a denſer 
medium within its pores. 5 . 
Now of the ſeveral opake bodies, thoſe conſiſting of the thin- 
neſt lamellæ are black, thoſe conſiſting either of the thickeſt li. 
mellz, or of lamellæ very different from each other in thickneh, 
and on that account fitted to reflect all Colours, as the froth of 
water, &c. are white. (6, ob | 
_ Thoſe again conſiſting of lamellæ, moſt of which are of ſome 
intermediate thickneſs, are blue, green, yellow or red, inaſmuch 
as they reflect the rays of that particular Colour, much more 
_ copiouſly than that of any other Colour; moſt of which laſt the 
either abſorb or extinguiſh, by intercepting them, or elſe they 
-- tranſmit light. FFF ND, 
© Hence it is, that ſome liquors, v. g. an infuſion of /ignun 
nepbriticum appear red or yellow, if view'd by reflected light 
and blue by tranſmitted light; and leaves of gold yellow if view" 
by reflected light, but green or blue in the latter. 
To this we may add, that ſome of thoſe powders, us d H 
painters, have their Colour chang'd by being very finely ground; 
Fhich muſt be caus'd by the commination, or * q 


* 
* 1 * 


Is 


+ 


C Q0'L 


their ſmall parts into others till ſmaller, juſt as a kel has its 


Cabur altered by altering its thickneſs. 

In ſhort, thoſe odd phznomena ariſing from the mixture of 
liquors of different Colours, can no way be better accounted for, 
than from the various actions of the ſaline, &c, corpuſcles of 
one liquor with the coluored corpuſcles of another ; if they unite, 
the maſs will either ſwell or ſhrink, and thereby its denſity will 
be altered; if they ferment, the ſize of the particles may be dimi- 
niſhed, and thereby the coloured liquor may become tranſparent ; 

if they coagulate, an opake liquor may be produc'd of two tran- 
| ſparent ones, 

Hence it is eaſy to conceive, why a colour'd liquor in a glaſs 
of a conical figure, plac'd between the eye and the light, appears 
of a different Colour in different parts of the veſſel; there be- 
ing more and more rays intercepted, as they paſs through A 


all intercepted; and none ſeen but thoſe that are reflected. 

From the various Colours of natural bodies, Sir Taac Newton 
| obſerves, the bigneſs of their component parts may be eſtimated ; 
for that the parts of bodies do properly exhibit the fame Colour 


the ſame. 


f \ The ſeven Painting COLOURS in general 
5 I. The chief whites are podium, cerufes white-lead, Spaniſh | 
i WH 66:te, egg-/bells burnt. 
- The Spaniſb white is thus made: 

| Take fine chalk fix ounces, allum two ounces, grind them 
1. Wl together in fair water, till it be like pap, roll it up into balls 
1. Which dry leiſurely 3 then put them into the fire till they are 
; ed pot, take them out and let them cool. 


weak gum water. 
e 2. The chief blacks are theſe ; harts-horn burnt, ivory burnt; 
uch 2-black, charcoal, ſea-coal, verditer burnt, mummy burnt. 


Indian lake, native mur. red-oaker, yellow-oaker burnt, In- 
lian- red. 

4: The chief greens are theſe ; green bice, green pink, 3 
greaſe, verditer, ſap-green, pink, mixt with bice. 

5. The chief yellows, are theſe ; orpiment, maſticote deep and 
icht, ſaffron, pink yellow, dark and light, ter de luce, Engliſh- 
ter, Roman-oaker, gall- lone. 


6. The chief blues are theſe ; ultramarine, indigo, aral, blue 
ce, 


urth, gal Rune, 1 1 iron, mummy, 


longer or ſhorter ſcion of the veſſel, till at the baſe they are 


with a lamella of equal thickneſs provided the denlity in both be 


This is the beſt white of all to garniſb with, being ground with 


3. The chief reds are theſs; ; carmine, vermilion, red-lead; 


R The chief browns are theſe ; umber, Spaniſh-brown, Colen's 
3 This 
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This is to be noted, that of the Colours before named, | . 


milion, verdegreaſe, orpiment, and ſome others are too coarſe 
and gritty to be us d in water colours, unleſs they be purified 
and prepar C6. | 

And turnfole, litmoſe blue, roſet, brafil, logwoed and ſaftron are 
more fit for waſhing pririts, than curious limning. | 


_ © COLOURS in painting is a term apply'd both to the drugs, | 


and the teints produc'd by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixt and apply d. 
The principal Colours us d by painters are red and white-l:ag 


or ceruſs, yellow and red cakers ; ſeveral kinds of earth, as un- 


ber, orpiment, lamp-black, burnt Ivory, black lead, cinnabar or 
vermilion, gamboge, lacca, blue and green aſhes, verdegreaſe, bi. 
fire, bice, ſmalt, carmine, ultramarine ; each of which with the 
manner of preparing them, their uſes, &c, are to be found un- 
der their proper articles. 7 
Of theſe colours fome are us'd tempered with gum water, 
ſome ground with oil ; others only in freſco, and others for mi- 
niature; all which ſee under their proper heads. 
; Painters reduce all the Colours they uſe under theſe two claſſes, 
of dark and light COLOURS.  . © ” 
Dart Colours are black, and all others that are obſcure and 
earthy, as umber, biſtre, &, Co 
Under light Colours are comprehended white, and all thok 
that approach neareſt it. : A „ 
Painters alſo diſtinguiſh COLOURS into ſimple and mineral, 
Under ſimple Colours they rank all thoſe which are extracted 
from vegetables, and which will not bear the fire, as the ye: 
low, made of ſaffron, French bernes, lacca, and other tinQures 
extracted from flowers, us'd by limners, illuminers, &c, 
The mineral Colours are thoſe which are drawn from metals, 
Ec. and that are able to bear the fire: us'd by enamellers. 
Changeable and permanent COLOURS, is another diviſion, 
which, by ſome, is made of Colours, 
Changeable Colours are ſuch as depend on the ſituation of the 
objects with reſpe& to the eye, as that of a pigeon's neck, tat- 
feta's, Ec. the firſt however, being attentively view'd with: 
microſcope, each fibre of the feathers appears compos'd of feve- 
ral little ſquares, alternately red and green; ſo that they are fix' 
NEE nk LS 


Kircher ſays, that the changing, i. e. changeable Colur o-i | 


ſerv'd in the wings of pigeons, peacocks, &c. ariſes from the 
feathers being tranſparent, and of a figure reſembling a priſm; 
and conſequently the lights being differently refracted from them, 
T 5 2 
Permanent Colours are not exhibited by refraction, but by te- 


fection. | M. Marini 


M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two different gradations 
or ſeries of Colours from white to black; the one white, yellow, 
red and black, and the other white, blue, violet, and black, 


7 COLOURS in particular, -Þ 
CERUSS, grind it with glair of eggs, and it will make a 
very good white. It is too yellow for ſome purpoſes, coarſe and 
ritt. e 5 
' WHITE-LEAD, grind it with a weak water of gum lake, 
and let it ſtand three or four days, and if it be afterwards mixt 
with roſet and vermilion, it will make a fine carnation. . 
To order white-lead ſo, that it ſhall neither ruſt nor ſhine, 
both which are of an ill effect in the art of limning. See the ar- 
ticle LEAD. 1 50 : BP 


Spaniſh I ite, being ground with gum water, is the beſt 
Mdite of all to garniſh with, ſy * 
Lamp-Blach, makes a good Black being ground with gum 
water, 5 5 = 


little clarified honey, to make it bright and perfect is good; 
but native cinnabar is better and of a more lively Colour. 

Cinnabar Lake makes a deep and beautiful red, or rather pur- 
ple, almoſt like to a red roſe, grind it with gum lake and turn- 
ſole water; if you will have it light, add a little ceruſs, and it 
will make it a bright crimſon ; if it be to diaper, add only turn- 
> OR TS 


ſaffron will make it orient and of a marygold Colour, 


1; fing di 
1 ſhell, adding a little gum arabich, let it ſtand till it is diſſolvd; 

on, this is good for ſhadowing carnation and all yellows. 5 
Roſet, grind it with brafile water, and it will make a dee 


ta- ne, and it will make a fair violet. 
h 2 Spaniſh Brown, grind it with bra/ile water, mingle it with 


the WI purple; put ceruſs to it and it will be lighter ; grind it with lit- 


and lively as Indian red. 

s in making ſize for burniſh'd gold, 

water of deep green. 5 
Verdigreaſe, grind it with juice of rue and a little weak gum 


with it grind it with lye of rue (or the decoction thereof ) and it 
Will make a hoary green, | bal | 


Vermilion. If it be ground with the glair of an egg, and a 


Red-lead, grind it with ſome ſaffron and a ſtiff gum-lake; the 


e lay it in a ſaucer of vinegar, and ſet it over a cha- 
of coals; when it boils, take it off, and wring it into 


. | 


ceruſs, and it will make a horſe fleſh Colour, It is not fo brisk 
Bole Armoniack makes but a faint Colour, the chief uſe of it : 
._ Green Bice is to be ordered as you do blue Bice 3 when it is 


moiſt and not thorough dry, you may diaper upon it with the 


Water, and you will have a moſt puregreen; if you would diaper 


L 3 Diaper 
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| Diaper upon Verdegreaſe green with ſap green; alſo Ferdegreaſ 

ground with white tartar, and then temper'd with "= _— 
gives a moſt perfect green. 

Verditer, grind it with a weak gum arabick water, it is the 
fainteſt green that is; but is good to lay. upon Hark | in any kind 
of drapery. 

Sap Green, lay it in ſharp vinegar all night, put into it a lit. 
tle alum to raiſe its Colour, and you will have a good green to 
diaper upon other greens. 

I. is a ſhining but a fading Colour. 
inftead of it, for, that has neither of thoſe faults. 


 Orpiment, Igrind it with a ſtiff water of gum lake, be- 
Afſenicum, 1 it is the beſt Colour itſelf, it will le 
Auripigmentum, ] upon no ! for all greens, white and red. 


lead, and ceruſs ſtain it. 

Wherefore, you muſt deepen your Colours ſo, that the Omi. 

ment. may be higheſt, and fo it may agree with all Colours, | 

is of a venomous quality, and ſome of it is coarſe, | 
Maſticote, grind it with a ſmall quantity of ſaffran i in gum 

water, and never make it lighter * it is, it will endure to li 

upon all Colours and metals. 

 Soffron, ſteep it in glair, it may be around with wermilian 


Pint Yellow, if you would have it ſad colour'd, grind it with i 
. jo fron, if light with eres mix it with gum wats; and ſo ut 


it. 
Oter de Luce, grind it with | pure brafh le water, and it will mak 
| a paſſing hair Colour, and is a natural ſhadow for gold, Rom 
oker is the moſt glowing oker of all okers. 
nber is a more ſad brown Colour, grind it with, gum. 1 wate 
or gum lake, and lighten it (if you pleaſe) with a little ceriſ 
1 and a blade of faffron , to cleanſe it, burn it in a crucible, then 
grind it and it will be good, and When you temper it in the 
ſhell uſe a drop or two of onion Waker, and it wall preferre it 
. from cracking. 

Ultramarine, if you would have it 4 arind; it with lit 
 moſe water, but if light with fine cer eruſs and a little gum arabick 
Water. f 

In grinding 22 -amarine and other Colours; be not too (wil 
in your motion, but let it be gentle and ſlow, becauſe the (wilt 
neſs of the motion cauſes the ſtones to heat; F which will cauk 
your. Colour to ſtarve or loſe ſomewhat. of its luſtre, eſpecially 
if it be a Colour of no great body, as bunk, indigo, &c. 

| Indigo, grind it with water of gum arabick, as You do ulir 
marine. 
Blue Bice, grind it with clean ator. as fine as can be, and 
| then put it into a ſhell, and waſh it, as follows; Fon as much . 


3 3 (ct 


You may uſe green pin 


a pur 


& OL 

er to it, as will fill up the ſhell or veſſel you put it into, and 
ſtir it well; let it ſtand for an hour, then throw away the filth 
and dirty water, and put in more clean water, do thus four or 

| five times. wy | 5 . nag 
WE Then put ſome gum arabick water to it ſomewhat weak, that 
the Bice may fall to the bottom, pour off the gum water, 
"WW and put more to it, waſh it again, dry it and mix it with weak 
OW gum! water (if you would have it riſe of the fame Colour) but 


with a ſtiff water of gum lake, if you would have a moſt perfect | 


e; but grind it with a little ceruſi, if you would have it a 
ght blue, but add litmoſe water, if you would have it a very 
"WH deep. blue. | 1 | Sh pay 


| deep violet, and by putting in a quantity of ceruſs, it will make 
| light violet. n 8 F 


| miſe, it will make a deep blue, and with a pretty deal of ceruſs, 
it will make a light blue; grind it with the weak water of gum 
arabick. N 4v* | at e 45. 


gum lake for twenty four hours, and you will have a water of a 
beautiful. FS Pt 
violet light or deep as you pleaſe. 


burn it in a crucible well lated. 85 18 
Engliſh Oker. It is a yellow colour, and lies even in the 
ſhell of it ſelf; it is of great uſe, being well ground. 


ink is beſt, well ground and temper'd with blue bice, allowing 
hs we quantity of p:n# to three of blue-bice, n 
PIC f 


indigo finely ground with it. 


which will preſerve it from cracking; then you may ſpread it 
thinly with your finger about the ſhell. AO bas 


Þ good, 


__ don 


Smalt, grind it with a little fine roſetta, and it will make a 


Litmoſe Blue, grind it with ceruſe, with a pretty deal of I- 


Take fine litmſe, cut it in pieces, lay it in weak water of 


| moſt perfect azure; with which water you may diaper and da- 
c 


Orchal. Grind it with unſlack' d lime and urine, it makes 
a pure violet; by putting to more or leſs lime, you make the 


Mummy burnt makes a good black; but if not, and is ill- con- 
litioned, hard, and will not flow from the pencil, you may 


Pink mix d with Blue Bice. It is à good green, the faireſt 


you would deepen it for landſcapes or drapery, mix a little 


Indian Lake. This makes a delicate purple; grind it with a 
lttle'gum water, and when it is fine, before you put it into the 
ſhell, mix a little powder of white ſugar candy with it, 


Indian red makes a very dark red; becauſe this colour is very 
coarſe, you may uſe umber and a little lake tempered » Which is 


+ Twory Black, Grind it with a little white ſugar candy, and it 
+" ad it from crackling out of your ſhells; it makes a 
Cherry Stone is burnt in a crucible (as is the former) and ſo 
ground. It is good for drapery, and for a black ſattin; temper 
it with a little white indian lake and indigo, Heighten it with 
a little lighter mixture; deepen it with ivory black. 


ble; then waſh it well, as is directed for the waſhing white | 


lead: fee white LEAD or WASHING, Then grind it with 
a weak gum lake water; it will make a deep red, or almoſt 


purple colour. 


+... Olſeruatian on Mineral COLOURS. 
1. Sublimate diſſolv'd in fair water, and mix'd with a little 
ſpirit _of urine, makes a milk white mixture in a moment; 
which by an addition of agua fortis, becomes tranſparent again 
2, If you ſublime together two ounces of ſublimate, and one 
ounce of tin glaſs, you will have a ſublimate not inferior to the 
beſt orient pearls in the world. 


3. Siluer diſſolv'd in agua fortis, and evaporated to drynek, | 


and having had water poured two or three times upon it, and I 


evaporated till the calx is dry, leaves it of a ſnow whiteneſ;; 
which rubb'd upon the skin (wetted with ſpittle, water, or the 
like) produces a blackneſs not to be got off in ſome days. 
With this may he dyed ivory, hair, and barns in fair watet, 
// pores cooled high gee. 
4. Coral diſſolyed by oil of vitriol, ſulphur, or ſpirit of vi- 
negar, and precipitated by oil of tartar, yields a ſnow white: 


| The ſame of crude lead and quickſilver diſſolv'd in aqua 
fartis, So butter of antimony rectified by bare effuſion in a good 
quantity of fair, water will (tho', unctuous) be precipitated into 
that ſnow white powder, which (being waſh'd from its corrolive 
ſalts) js call'd mercurius vit. The like of which may be matt 


without the addition of any mercury. 


. 


5. Mercury, ſublimate and precipitate yield (with the ſpirit i 
urine, hartſhorn, or the like) a white precipitate; but with the 


ſolution of pot aſhes, or other lixiviate ſalts, an orange tawne) 

And if on a filtrated ſolution of vitriol, you put the ſolutio 

of a fixed-ſalt, there will ſubſide a copious ſubſtance far from 

whiteneſs, which chymiſts call the ſulphur of vitriol. 

6. If two ounces of copper be mix d with one ounce of fn 
the reddiſhneſs will vaniſh ; and | 

| | melted copper, it wil! 

blanch'd both within and without, — 


0 | if arſenick (calcin'd with nitie 
in a juſt proportion, be mix*d with 


Caput Mortuum of Vitriol. Firſt grind it well upon a mar- 


C OL 


7. Fine powders of blue bice, and yellow-orpiment, lightly 
aixed, produce a good green ; and a high yellow ſolution of a 


Thu ſolution of crude copper in ſtrong ſpirit of urine, produces 
a tranſparent green; and fo blue and yellow enamel fus'd toge- 


ther in the flame of a lamp, being ſtrongly blow'd on without | 


ceaſing, produces at length a green colour. 15 
8. An urinous ſalt put in a large quantity into the diſſolution 


of blue vitriol in fair water, turns the liquor and corpuſcles 
| (which reſided) into a yellowiſh colour like yellow oker. 


9. Ver degreaſe ground with ſal armoniack, and the like (di- 


for a while in an horſe dunghill) makes a glorious blue. 
10. The true glaſs of antimony, extracted with acid ſpirits, 
(with or without wine) yields a red tincture. 
11. Balſam of ſulphur (of a deep red in the glaſs) ſhak'd about, 
or dropt on paper, gives a yellow ſtain. _ 
12, If brimſtone and ſal armoniack powdered, of each five 
ounces, be mix'd with fix ounces of quick lime in powder, and 


dients be ſo. 


trice a blood red colour, which ſoon decays. 


13. Fine filver diſſolv'd in agua forts, and precipitated with 
ſpirit of ſalt, upon the firſt decanting the liquor, the remainii 


s expos'd to the ambient air will loſe its whiteneſs. 
14. Sublimate diffolv'd in a quantity of water and filtred, till 


vi- itis as clear as cryſtal, mixed (in a Venice glaſs) with good oil 
lite · of tartar per deliquium filired (three or four drops to a ſpoonful) 


will yield an opacous liquor or a deep orange colour; after which, 


1414 i four or five drops of vitriol be dropt in, and the laſs trait. | 
good way be ſtrongly ſhaken, the whole liquor will (to admiration) | 


be colourleſs without ſediment, 


And if the faltred folution of fublimed ſal armoniac and ſubli- 


mate, of each alike, be mixt with the ſolution of an alkali, it 
will be wh:te. 


15. Spirit of fal armoniack and the ſolution of verdegreaſe 
an excellent azure; but it makes the ſolution of ſublimate yield ; 


«White precipitate. 


16. So the ſolution of filings. of copper in ſpirit of urine 


(made by fermentation) produces a lovely azure colour, which 


vith oil of vitriol (a few drops to a ſpoonful) is in a trice de- 


piv'd of the ſame, and render'd like fair water. 


And fo alſo a ſolution of verdegreaſe in fair water, mixed 


Fith ſtrong ſpirit of ſalt or dephlegmated Agua fortis, makes the 
dreenneſs almoſt totally diſappear, 17. Quick- 


good gold in agua regia, mix'd with a due quantity of a deep 


diſtill'd in a retort in ſand by degrees, you will have a volatile 
ſpirit of ſulphur of excellent nt, though none of the i inge 


So alſo oi! of anniſeeds, miæ d with oil of witrial, gives in a 


matter will be purely white ; but lying uncovered, that which 
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17. Duichf ver mixt with three or four times its weight of 
oi of vitriol, and the oil drawn off in ſand, irodph 2 
glaſs retort, leaves a ſnow white precipitate, which by the affu 
fion of fair water, becomes one of the lovelieſt licht yellows i in 
the world, and a durable colour. 

18. Tin calcin'd per fe by fire, -affokds a very white calyx, 
call'd putty ; lead, a red powder call'd ninium; copper, a dark 
or greyiſh poder; iron, a dirty yellowiſh colour, yo d crocus 
martis; and mercury, a red powder. 


19. Gelddifloly'd in aqua regia, ennobles the men ſruum with | 


its own colour; ſilver coin diſſolv'd in aqua fortis, yields a tinc- 
ture like that of copper; but fine filver, a kind of bluiſhnej, 
Copper diſſolv'd in ſpirit of ſugar (drawn off in a glaſs retort) or 

in oil or ſpirit of turpentine, a affords a A green tincture ; ; bat! in aqua 
Fortis, a blue. 

20, Vermilion is made of vey and grief fublimat 
or e in a due proportiouv. Gens 

21. You may give glaſs a noble golden colour with quicks 
filver ; but it is now coloured yellow, generally with calx of 
filoer; yet ſhell filver (ſuch as is generally us'd with' pen or pen- 
cil) mixed with a convenient proportion of powdered glaſs in 
three or four hours fuſion, gives a lovely ſappharine blue. 

22, Glaſs is ting d green (by the glaſs 2 


fair glaſs, gives in fuſion a Blue coloured maſs. 


23. Putty (which is tin calcin'd) as it is white of it ſelf, ſoit | 


turns the purer fort of glaſs metal into a white maſs, which 
10 opacous enough ſerves for a white enamel. 

. The white enamel is as it were the baſis of all thoſe fin 
coneretes, which goldſmiths and ſeveral artificers uſe 1 in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. 

For this white and ſuſible ſubſtance will receive into it ſelf, 

without ſpoiling them, the colours 'of divers other mineral ſub- 
ſtances, which like it will endure the fire. 
25. Glaſs is ting'd blue with the dark mineral call'd zafſer or 
zaffara and with manganeſe or magneſſa, in a certain propor- 
tion, glaſs may be ting'd of a red colour, and alſo of a purpli} 
or murrey; and with a greater anne hb into that * colour 
which paſſes for black, 

26. Yellow orpiment, ſublim'd with lea ſalt, yields a whit 
and cryſtalline arſenick ; arſenick calcin'd with pure nitre, being 
duly added to Venus in the en gives it a whiteneſs both 
within and without. 

27. oh 1 8 90 calaminaris turns Va en or copper into brafs 


28, And 


with the calx of | 
Venus; which calx, mixt with a hundred times its weight of | 


COL 

28. And zin duly mix'd with Venus, when it is in fuſion, 
gives it the nobleſt golden colour, that was ever ſeen in the 
deſt gold; but it will not endure various meltings. 


29. Copper diſſolv'd in aqua fortis will imbue ſeveral bodies 
of the colour of the ſolution. 


30. Gold diſſolv'd in aqua regia, will {tho' dot 8 


known) dye horn, ivory, and other bones of a durable purple 


colour. 


31. Laſtly, cryſtals of ſilver, made with aqua. prtis, (tho 
they appear white) will preſently dye the skin, nail ae * 
bones, with a black not to be waſhed off. 


Obſervations on vegetable COLOURS. = 
1. A ſtrong infuſion of galls filtred mixt with a ſtrong 
and clear ſolution of vitriol, makes a mixture as black as int; 
which, with a little ſtrong oil of vitriol, becomes tranſparent 


ſtrong ſolution of ſalt of tartar, it regains its black colour. 
The firſt black (altho' pale in writing, yet) being dry, appears 
to be good ink, 
2. A decoction of red roſes, dried in fair water, mixed with 
this being mix'd with a little agua fortrs, turns it from a black 


may be preſently reduced to a thick and black colour. 


ſpirit, or elſe while it is hot, ſeparating it by filtration. 
4. Fair water, mixt with a blood red tincture of benjamin, 


drawn with uit of wine, immediately makes it of a milk white 


colour. 
lf, 5. Blackneſs may be taken away with oil of vitriol ; fo 
b. 0 pieces of blk or hair may be turn'd to a kind of yel- 
ow, 


100 6. A handful of lignum eee raſp'd, * d in four 
* pound of ſpring water, yields between the light and the eye an 


li almoſt golden colour (except the infuſion be too ſtrong ;) but with 


out the eye, between the light and it (in a clear vial) a lovely blue, 
Nu indeed it is. This with ſpirit of vinegar may be made to 
e Vaniſh (Mill keeping its golden colour ;) and afterwards, with 
ing oil " tartar per deliguium, may be reſtored again. 


decoction of luteola. 


aqua regia, produces a reddiſh mixture; and with a high ſolu- 
tion of filings of copper in ſpirie of urine, a lovely fair green. 


again. After which, by the affuſion of a little quantity of a 
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a filtrated ſolution of blue vitriol, makes a black colour; and 
to a deep red; which, by the affuſion of a little ſpirit of urine, 


3. Yellow wax is whitened by diſſolving it over the fire in 
ſpirit of wine; letting it boil a little, and then exhaling the 


Cloth dyed with dle and woad is dyed into a green by the 


8. Syrup of violets, mixt with a high ſolution of gold in 


9. Syrup 
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COL 
9. Syrup of vidlets, mixt with a little juice of lemons, ſpitit d 
of ſalt, vinegar, or the like acid ſalt, will immediately become 
red; but mix'd with oil of tartar, or a ſolution of pot aſhes, 
will in a moment become a perfect green; and the like in the 0 
juice of hlue- bottles. n e | 


10. A good quantity of oil of tartar, put into a ſtrong ſolu- | 
tion of verdegreaſe, gives a delightful blue, which may be vari- ju 
ouſly chang'd, by adding ſpirit of urine or hartſhorn. th 


11. Altho' red roſes hung over the fume of ſulphur, loſe all tu 
their redneſs, and become white; yet oil of ſulphur (which is tu 
nothing but the fumes condenſed) doth wonderfully heighten the ne 
tincture of the ſame. 2 | 
12. Cochineal will have its colour far more heightened by MW uri 
ſpirit of urine, than by rectified ſpirit of wine; and one grain WM. 
of cochineal in a good ſpirit of urine, being put into a hundred | 
and twenty fix ounces of water, ting'd it {although but faintly) | 
which amounts to above 125000 times its own weight, | 
13. Twenty grains of cochineal being mix'd with an ounce of | 
ſaccharum ſaturni, will make a moſt glorious purple colour; 
and fo accordingly, as the quantity is either diminiſhed or in- 
creas'd, ſo the purple colour ſhall be either lighter vr deeper. 
- 14. A few grains of cochineal being mixt with the lixiviun 
of guickhme in a due proportion, makes a fading purple colour of 
the greateſt glory imaginable in the world, 
15. The juice of privet berries with ſpirit of ſalt is turned 
into a lovely red; but with a ſtrong ſolution of pot aſhes into | 
Rr 0 3 „„ 
16. Spirit of ſalt makes no conſiderable change; but rather 
a lighter red upon things red by nature, as ſyrup of clove gilli- 
flawers, juice of - buck-thorn- berries, infuſion of red-roſes, bra- | 
Ge, GT chk. 3 os RO 
5 17. Juice of jaſmin and ſnow drops, will turn into a deep 
greeniſh yellow, by a ſtrong alcaline ſolution (altho' the juice of 
Jaſmin, &c. before were of no colour.) f 


18. Buckthorn berries, being gathered green and dryed, are 
call'd ſap-berries, which being infus'd in alum water, pro- 
duces a fair yellow (which is us'd by book-binders for the edges f 
books, and to colour leather alſo; ) being gathered when they are 
© black, they are call'd ſap-green, and make a green colour, be- 
ing put into a braſs or copper veſſel for three or four days; of 

a little heated upon the fire, and mix'd with alum in powder, 
and preſſed out; ſo put into bladders, hanging it up till it 
dry; and being gathered about the end of November, (when 
they are ready to drop) they yield a purpliſh colour, 
109. Tincture of cochineal, diluted never ſo much with fat 


Water, Will never yield a yellow colour, A fingle drop * 


COL 
deep ſolution in ſpirit of urine, diluted in an ounce of fair water, 
makes a fair pink, or carnation. 

20, Oil or ſpirit of turpentine, digeſted with pure white ſugar 
of lead, yields in a ſhort time a high red tincture, which chy- 
miſts call balſamum ſaturn. 

21. Spirit of ſalt dropt into a ſtrong infuſion of cochineal or 
juice of black-cherries, makes preſently a fair red ; but dropt into 
the infuſion of bra/ile, a kind of yellow. So the filtrated tinc- 


turns of a darkiſh green; but with ſpirit of ſalt, a high red- 
neſs, like rich claret wine ; which glorious colour may in a mo- 


ment be deſtroyed, and turned into a dirty green, oy ſpirit of 


urine. - 


22. A high infuſion of lienum nephriticum, mix'd with ſpirit 


of urine, produces ſo deep a blue, as to render the liquor pate; 
which however vaniſhes, after a day or two, and leaves the 
liquor of a bright amber colour. 


Where you may take notice, that inftead of ſpirit of urine, 


you may uſe oil of fartar, or a ſtrong ſolution of pot-aſhes. 


ſal armoniack) immediately turns into a deep, rich, lovely pu 


ple; two or three drops is enough for a ee, leſt the * 
be ſo deep as to be opake. 


| lovely green. 
25. An infuſion of litmoſe in lr water will in a clear glaſs 


elo, by ſpirit of ſalt being added. 


infuſion of red roſe leaves into a ſad green. 


ee) W 27. So the tincture of red roſes in fair water would be turn; d 


of into a thick green, with the ſolution of minium in ſpirit of vi- 
Wl iegar; and then with the addition of oil of vitriol the reſolved 


are WF lead would precipitate white, leaving the liquor of a clear high 


ro- WF red colour. 
28. It has not been yet found, that to exhibit the firong Va- 


arc Wl tiety of colours, there is need that any more than theſe five be 
be- Wl applied, wiz. white, black, red, blue, yellow; for theſe being 


o. "ariouſly compounded, exhibit a variety and number of colours; 


ie, fo many, that thoſe who are ſtrangers to painting, can hardly 
it 15 imagine. 


29. So black and white variouſly mixt, make a lt company 
af light and deep grays; blue and yellow, a great variety of 


* number 


ture of balau/tin, mixt with good ſpirits of urine, or the like, 


23. Infuſion of leg wood, in fair water (mixt with ſpirit of 


24. Spirit of ſal ack will turn ſyrup of violets to a 5 
give a purple colour; but will be wholly chang'd into a glorious 


26. The infuſions and juices of ſeveral plants will be much 
altered by a ſolution of lead in ſpirit of vinegar ; it will turn the 


Ieens ; red and wellnw, ſeveral orange tawneys 3 ; red and white, 
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2 number of carnations; red and blue, ſeveral purples; and 
thus are many colours produc'd, for which we want names, 
30. Acid ſalts deftroy a blue colour; ſulphureous, urinous, or 
fixed, reſtore it. 2 
31. Acid and altalizate ſalts, with many bodies that abound 
with ſulphureous or oily parts, will produce a red, as is manifeſt 
in the tincture of ſulphur, made with lixiviums of calcined tar- 
tar or pot aſhes, | : | 
| Of Preparing COLOURS. 2 
Colouts, according to their nature, have each a particular way 
of preparation, v:z. by grinding, waſhing, or ſteeping. 
The chief colours to be ground are theſe ; white lead, ceruſi, 
cinnabar, lake, ober yellow and brown, pink, indigo, umber, co. 
lens earth, Spaniſh brown, ivory black, cherry ſtone black, lamh- 
black, Indian red, Indian lake, | 
The chief colours to be waſh'd are; red lead, maſticote, green 
bice, cedar green, ultramarine, blue bice, ſmalt, verditer. 


The chief colours to be ſteep'd are; ſap-green, ſaffron, turn- | 


fole, ſtone- blue, Venice berries, | 
The method of GRINDING COLOURS. 
Take the colour you would grind, and ſcrape off from it all 
the filth; then lay it upon the ſtone, and with the muller, 
_ bruiſe it a little; then put to it a little ſpring water, and grind 
all together. very well, till the colour is very fine ; which done, 
pour it out in certain hollows or furrows cut in chalk-ſtone, and 
there let it lie till it is dry, which preſerve in paper or glaſſes, 
Take care in grinding your colours not to put too much water t1 
them upon the ſtone, for they ought to be ground pretty thick like 
pulp or pap ; and they ought not to be left too moiſt, but thick and 
clammy. | Fo | | 
F after your colour is dry in the ſhell, you can rub it off with 
your fingers, it muſt be better bound with gum ; and if there be 
too much gum, it will ſhine, and be apt to crackle off after it i 
„ 7 5 
/ mixt and compound COLOURS. 
An aſh colour or gray is made by mixing white and lanp- 
| Hack, or white with ſinaper; indigo and black make an all- 
colour, | | pA 7 
To make an azure or blue. 

and not with gum water,” 1 . 
A bay colour. Mingle vermilion with a little Spaniſb brown 

and black. | | 

A bright crimſon, 


Mix the azure with glue water, 


ground with fair water. e de 
To make a crimſon lake, It is uſually made of the en 
N | 0 


Mix tinQure of brazile with a little cerus 


eight 


* 


COL 


ſhorn off from crimſon cloth, by a lye made of ſalt-petre, 
which extracts the colour; which precipitate, edulcorate, and 
diy in the ſun, or in a ſtove. 


a little indigo, ground with fair water. 


and mix it with maſticote, which heighten with white. 

To make a glaſs grey. Mingle ceruſs with a little azure. 

To make excellent good greens, The liver of a lamprey makes 
m excellent green; and yellow lay'd upon blue will change into 


green ; ſo likewiſe the j juice of a blue flower de luce, mix'd with 


| gum water, will be a perfect and durable green or blue, accord- 
| ing as it is us'd, 


To make a light green. It is made of pink or  ſmalt with 


| white, to make it whiter, if need require. 

To make a lead colour. It is mane of white, mix d with in- 

digs, 

75 make a fleſh colour. Mix a little Jake and red lead with 

white, a very ſmall quantity of each; you may make it as 

light or as red as you pleaſe, by putting more or leſs white in 
If you would have a ſwarthy complexion to diſtinguiſh a 

man's fleſh from a woman's, put a little ye/low «er among your 

fleſh colour; and for your ſhadow, put a little more late, and 2 

| \mall quantity of burnt umber. 

To make a murrey which is compos'd of purple and white it is 


| made thus, take cinnabar lake two ounces, white lead one ounce, 
| and grind them together. 


ter, in which a little gum hath been diffoly 'd, and it will be 
„ WW co0d, but not better than the firſt. 

th To make a pure lake, Take urine ten pounds; boil it in 2 
be kettle, and skim it with an iron skimmer, till it comes to 
eight pounds; to which add gum lake half a pound, allum two 
ounces and a half; boil all till it is well coloured, which you 
may try by dipping a piece of linen cloth in it; then add ſweet 
lum in powder a ſufficient quantity; ſtrain it, and let it ſtand ; 


which remains in the cloth or bag i is the pure /ake, 


brown, and white. 


ah 3 veſſel, adding thereto a little alum, till you taſte it to 
be ſtrong on your tongue; when it is ſufficiently boil'd, ſtrain 


To 


To nale a ſad crimſon. Mix the aforeſaid light crimſon with 


To make a flame colour. It is made of vermilion and orpi- | 
| ment, mixed deep or light at pleaſure: or thus; take red lead, 


To make a good murrey. Temper reſet with a little roſe wa- 


ſtrain it again through a dry cloth, till the liquor be clear; that 
To make a deep purple. This is made of indigo, Spanib | 
Another purple. Boil log-wood in vinegar and beer in a glaz'd 


_ Ti We through a cloth, and 1 2 it in a glaſs cloſe ſtopt 
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To make @ yellow green on purple. Buck-thorn Berries gather- 
ed green, and ſteep' d in alum water, yield a good yellow; but 
being thorough ripe and black, they yield a good green; and 
laftly, being gathered when they are ready to drop off, which iz MW ir 
about the middle or end of November, their juice mixt with alum in 
water, yields a good purple colour. _ 
To make a fear green. Take white tartar and verdegreaſ:; WM #0 
temper them with ſtrong white wine vinegar, in which a little W: 
gum arabick has been diſſolved. <a Mes 
Another purple Colour, Mix blue bice and lake together, or if | 
you want bice, take blue verditer (but that is not altogether ſo tin 
good) mix them well together, and it is done. Tf you want wh 
lake, you may inſtead thereof uſe thick red ink, which will do * 
as well as lake. in waſhing, C 

To make cloud Colours. You may ſometimes take blue verdi. ver. 
ter, ſometimes light ma/ticote ſhadowed with blue verditer, or ſet, 
lake and white, or red ink and white ſhadowed with blue ver- 
diter. 1 | „ | 

To make a Red Colour. Take the roots of the leſſer bugl;, 


wiz, alkanet, and beat them, and ftrain out the juice, and mix T 
it with alum water, b n. I, 
To make a Scarlet Colour, It is made of red-lead, lake and 75 
vermilion, yet vermilion in this caſe is not very uſeful. 3. 
To male à pure Purple Colour. Take fine brimſtone an ounce M 4: 
and a half, quichſiluer, ſal armoniac, jupiter, of each one ounce, J. 
pulverize the ſalt and brimſtone, and make an amalgama with 6, 
the quickſilver and tin; mix all together, which put into a great MW 7*+ + 
glaſs gourd ; make under it an ordinary fire, and keep it ina 8. 
conſtant heat for the ſpace of ſix hours. „„ 9. { 
A Saffron Colour, is made of Saffron alone by infuſion. To, 
To make Vermilion. Take brimitone in powder four ounces, M ! + 
I2, 


mix it with quickfilver a pound, put it into a crucible well luted, M 
and upon a charcoal fire heat it till it is red hot, then take i 13. 
off and let it cool. 5 : nh 
To make a Violet Colour. Take a little indigo and tinctue ?5+ 
of braſile, grind them with a little ceruſs. 5 1 
To make a Yellow, Take the Yellow chives in white lilies, f 77+ - 
ſteep them in gum water and they will make a perfect 7m; 
the ſame from ſaffron and tartar tempered with gum water. 
 " TEMPERING of COLOURS. Take a little of any C. 
bur, and put it into a clean ſhell, and add to it a few drops of 
gum water, and with your finger work it about the ſhell, anc 
let it dry, and when dry, touch it with your finger; if any C 
tour comes off, you muſt add ſtronger gum water; but being dr) 
if the Colour gliſter or ſhine, it is a ſign there is too much gu 
in it, which you may remedy, by putting in fair water. 


COL 


umber and others which are hard, will crack; when they are dry 
in this caſe in tempering them, add a little white ſugar candy 
in very fine powder; which mix with the Colour and fair water 
in the ſhell, till the ſugar candy is diſſolv c. 
Theſe Colours, umber, Spaniſh brown, Colen-earth, cherry- 


waſh'd. Ss 
To BURN er CALCINE COLOURS. This is to be 
done in a crucible, covering the mouth of it with clay, and ſet- 
ting it in a hot fire, till you are ſure it is red hot through; 
which done, being cold, waſh or grind them as before directed. 
To prepare SHADOWS for COLOURS. MWhite is ſhaded 


with black, and contrary-wiſe, yellow with umber and the ofers, 
vermilion with lake, blue bice with indigo, black-coal with ro- 


ſet, &c. 


The ſeveral TEMPERATURES for colouring and SHA- 
DOWING HISTORY. 
They are twenty in number, viz. 
1. Sea- coal mixt with lake. ö 
2, Umber with maſticote. 
3. Telloto- ober burnt with white, 
4. Umber with ultramarine, 
5, Yellow with umber. 
6, Umber with lake. 3 
7. Verditer burnt with ved- lead and white, 
8. Ultramarine with lake. hes 
9. Ul:ramerine with red-lead, 
10. Ultramarine with white. 
11. Indigo with white. 
ted, MY 12. Indigo and late with white. 
en 13+ Ladigo and pink with white, 
T 14. Indigo with oker and white. 
ue 15. Indigo with maſticote and white. 
16. Cherry: ſtone burnt with white and red- lead. 
ines, 27+ Burnt- Ivory with late. 85 
Ml 1%: Indigo and pink with the beſt / of iron. 
19. Lake and ruſt of iron with light pink. 
20, Ruſt of iron and lake for the deeper Shadows. 


The ſeveral TEMPERATURES or mixtures fir SHA- 
DOWING HEADS after the life. 

The principal mixtures are twelve in number. 

1. Lake with Indian-red. 

2. Red-had with Roman ver. 

L. I, | 5 | M 
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Indian-red with ultramarine. 


3+ 
4. Indian-red with pink and gall: lone. h 

F. Yellow-oker with indigo. | 
6. Red. lead with pink and indigo. C. 
7. Red-lead with Roman-oker and indigo. | n 
8. Red-lead with pink, yellow-oker and lake. 79 

9. Indigo, lake and Roman-oker with white. | | 
10. Indigo, pink and Roman ober with Indian- red. gr, 
11. Red-lead with umber, maſiicote and pink. f we 
12. Pink with Roman-oker. hf 
© To WASH COLOURS. Put the Colour into a gd veſ- 5 
ſe], and put fair water to it plentifully, waſh it well, and de. or 
cant (after a while) the water; do this fix or ſeven times; at laſt firf 


put the water (being juſt troubled) into another glaz d veſſel, 
leaving the dregs at the bottom; then into this ſecond vel. 
ſel put more fair water, waſhing it as before, till the water (be- 
ing ſettled) be clear and the Colour remain fine at the bottom, 
Before you take the Colour out of the veſſel, ſpread it very thin, 
about the ſides thereof, and when it is dry, fame 7. it will fall u 
the bottom, which keep by itſelf; but the remainder which ſlicks 
to the ſides of the baſin is the beſt of all, which with a feather, 
irie off from the fi des of the vaſes, for it will be finer than any | 
ur. 

STEEPING of COLOURS. Take a quantity of the Ce 
| A and put it into a ſhell, and fill the ſhell with fair water, 
to which add ſome fine powder of allum, to raiſe the Colour; let 
x thus ſteep a day and night, and you will have a good C- 

ur. 

Where note, ſaffron ſteepꝰd i in vinegar gives a good Colour, 
and the Venice berries in fair water and a little allum, or a drop 
or two of oil of vitriol makes a fair yellow. 

But ſome Colours are to be boil'd, as brafle, wood, rturnſol, 

rinds of wallnuts, wood ſoot, &c. "theſe when boil'd. are to be 
kept cloſe ſtopp'd in glaſſes, till you have occaſion to uſe them. 
_ COLOURS a in DYING. There are in the art of 
Dying five Colours call'd Simple primary or mother Colours, from 
the mixture of which all the other Colours are form d; theſe are 
blue, red, yellow, brown and Black. 

Of theſe Colours, variouſly mix'd and 88 they form the 

following Colours, pany, blue and red; from the mixture of bu 
and ſcarlet are form'd . amaranth, violet and panſy; from the 
ſame mixture of blue and crimſon red are form'd the calumbint 
or dove Colour, purple, crimſen, amarantb, panſy and crimfat 
violet. 

Here it is to be obſerv'd, that they giye the name of crinſo to 
ac 1 made wth cochineal, of 


C 01 


Of blue and red madder is dyed purple, pepper Colour, tan Co- 
bur and dry-roſe Colour. 

The ſame blue with red half in grain makes amaranth, tan 
obe, and dry-roſe Colour. 

Blue and half red crimſon compoſe amaranth, tan Colour, dry 
nie a brawn panſy atid ſur-brown, 

Blue and yellow mixt together compoſe a ils, ſpring- 
green, graſs- green, laurel green, brotun- green, dark-green; as 
well as ſea- green, parrot- green, cabbage- green, &c. theſe three 
laſt Colours are to be leſs boil'd than the reſt. | 

This is to be noted, that as to green there is no ingredient 

| or drug in nature that will dye it; but the ſtufis are dy ed twice, 

| firſt in Blue then in yellow. 

Blue and brown. Theſe two Colours are never mix'd alone, 
but with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineul, my 
form ſeveral Colours. 


Red and Yellow. All the ſhades compos'd of theſe two 8. 


lours, as gold. yelluu, aurora, marygold, orange, nacarat, granat- 
„flame- colour, &c. are made with yellow and red of madder; 
ſarlet being leſs proper as well as too dear. 


colour, cheſnut, musk, bear's hair, and even purple if the red 
be that of madder. 


all the ſhades of feuille mort and hair Colours, 
But this may be taken notice of, that though it be ſaid, that 
there are no Colours or ſhades alc from ſuch and ſuch mix- 


are more eaſily form'd from a mixture of other Colours. 
 COLOURING, and? Drugs. Thus dyers diſtinguiſh their 


communicate their colours to the matters boil'd in them, or 
madder, turmeric, &c. the ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe 


the Colouring ingredients; as allum, ſalt or cryſtal of tartar, 
arſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, common alt, ſal armoniac, 7* gemma, 


ogaric, ſpirit of Wit, bran „ peas-flour, O ſtarch, lime and 
my” 


donducting the colours of a picture; or it is the picture of lights 


aud ſhadows form'd by the various colours, employ d in Paint- 
on ing, 


Phe Wanne is one of the principal branches in Painting. 


the compoſition and the Colouring. 
1 M 2 The 


\ 


Red and Brown, Of theſe two Colours are form'd cinnamon 


werde form's: from theſe two are 


| tures, it is not meant, that none can be made, but that they 


Nen COLOURING S drugs; the firſt are applicative, and 
paß d through them. As woods, ſcarlet grain, cechineal, indigo, 


the ſtuffs and other matters, and to extract the colour out of 


 COLOURING in Beten. The manner of appl ying and 


Felibien divides the painter's art into three parts, the deſign, 
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The Colouring ſtrikes the moſt, but among maſters it always 
gives place to the deſign. 

M. de Piles obſerves, 'that the word Colouring i in its confin'l 
ſenſe, is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory piece, ſcarce at all to a 
landſcape, He adds, that the term Colouring relates more im- 
mediately to the carnations, than any. thing elſe. A 
The Colouring in its general ſenſs, takes in what relates to 
the nature and union of colours ; their agreement or antipathy; 


how to uſe them to advantage in light and ſhadow, ſo as to 
ſhew a relievo in the figures, and a ſinking of the ground. What | 


relates to the aerial perſpective, i. e. the diminution of colour, 
by means of the interpoſition of air; the various actions and cir- 
cumſtances of the luminary and the medium; the different lights 
both of the bodies illuminating, and illuminated; their reflec- 

tions, ſhadows, different views, either with reſpect to the po- 


ſition of the eye or the object. What produces the frength, | 


fierceneſs, ſweetneſs, c. in Paintings well colour d is the Various 
manners of Colouring both in e, landſcapes Oc. 


The dedtrine of COLOURING is compriz/d under the fil. 
| lowing Rules. iP | 


Colos are conſidered * in reſpect a their uſe or thei 


cconomy and diſpoſition. 
1. In reſpect to their uſe. They are us'd either in oil or wa. 


ter, thoſe in oil again, are either conſidered with a view, either 


to their preparation or application. 
In the preparation of oil colours, care nl de taken that they 
be ground fine; that in putting them on the pallet, thoſe which 


will not dry of themſelves be mix d with drying oil or other 
ingredients of a drying quality, and that the gs colours be | 


mix d in as ſmall quantities as poſſible. 


For their application, it is conſider'd either in reſpect to the ] 
kinds of painting in works of various colours, or in thoſe of one 


ſingle colour. 


For the firſt in the lager pieces, the 3 are either laid 
on full, ſo as they may be impaſted, or incorporated together, | 


which makes them hold the more firmly. 

Or elſe, the more. agreeable ones are mixt, which dry too 
bard and too haſtily, with a little colour, and the cleareſt of the 
oil; but in both caſes the colours are to be laid on ſtrong at firſt, 
it being eaſy to weaken thoſe that are to be thruſt back, and 
to heighten the others; the touches to be bold by the conduct af 
a free and ſteady pencil, that the work may appear the moſt 
finiſf d at a proper Ae, and the ene animated with i 
and pit. | | 


A 


661 
As to glaz'd colours, care is to be taken that the under colour 


In finiſh'd works which are to be view'd near at hand, they 
proceed, either by applying each colour in its place, preſerving 
their purity without fretting or tormenting them, but ſweetly 
ſoftening all their extremities; or by filling up all the great parts 
with one ſingle colour, and laying the other colours which are to 
form the little things upon it, which is the more expeditious way, 
but the more apt to decay. SIE END 

For the ſecond, the kinds of pictures in one colour are two, 
diz. camieux, where the degradations of colours of objects afar 
off, are uſually manag*d by lights, as with crayons and ba//o 
relievo ; which is an imitation of ſculpture of whatſoever matter 


and colour, in both theſe the colours are wrought dry. See 


CAMIEUX. 


As for water colours, they are wrought various ways, viz. 


in diſtemper, where the colours are prepared in ſize, which me- 


mortar ; where the Colouring muſt be quick, that the matter dry 
not, and with much care and neatneſs, laying each colour in 
its place, and intermingling them by parcels. 5 
In agouache, where the colours are mixt with gum, and the 
| pencil dragg'd as in paintings and waſhings, 


In miniature, for ſmall and delicate works, where the colours 


dots or points. I - | 
But in all the kinds of painting both in oi and diſtemper, eſpe- 


and all the parts mark'd out, before any colours be apply'd. 
But the ſecond part of Colouring, or the ceconomy and diſ- 
penſing thereof in paintings, regard is had, either firſt to the 


the Wl quality of the colours, to appropriate them according to their va- 
one Wl lue and agreement, or ſecondly, to their effect in the union and 


economy of the work. © . 

As to the firſt, it muſt be obſerv'd, that wh:ze repreſents light, 
and gives the briskneſs and heightning ; on the contrary, black 
like darkneſs obſcures and effaces the objects; again, black ſets 


the objects. Eo OOTY AE 
A proper choice is to be made of colours, and the too much 
charg d manner is to be avoided, both in carnations, where red 
ours are not to be affected, as rather reſembling the fleſh when 
lead than the skin; and all bright glowing colours, the skin, how 
delicate ſoever, being of a down- colour. 


3 | ſcape 


be painted ſtrong, and that it be a body colour and laid ſmooth. 


thod is us'd on all kinds of matter, in freſco or painting on freſh 


are to be very fine and clean, mixt with gums and wrought in 


cally the latter, care muſt be taken that the deſign be fix'd, 


off the light parts, and by that they ſerve each other to looſen | 


In the drapery, where the painter has his whole ſtock of c- 
lurs to chuſe out of to 1 a good effect, and in the land- 
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ſcape to diſpoſe of thoſe colours near one another, which mu- 


tually aſſiſt and raiſe each other's ſorce and briskneſs; as red and 


green, yellow and blue. 


To manage them ſo, as "that they be accommodated to the 


effects. of the great parts of light and colour, that the ſtrong co- 
Jours lead to the ſoft ones, and make them more look'd at; 


bringing them forwards or keeping them back according to the 
ſituation and degree of force requir'd. 


As to the Sets of colours, they either have relation to the 


union or the ceconomy ; with reſpect to the firſt, care muſt be 
taken, that they be laid ſo as to be ſweetly united under the 
briskneſs of fome principal one; that they participate of the pre. 
vailing light of the piece, and that they partake of each other 
by the communication of light, and the help of reflection. 

As for the ceconomy in managing their degrees, regard is to 
be had to the contraſt or oppoſition intervening in the union of 
the colours; that by a ſweet interruption, the briskneſs which 
_ otherwiſe fades and palls, may be rais'd to the harmony which 
makes the variety of celours agree; ſupplying and ſuſtaining the 
weakneſs of ſome, by the ſtrength of others, neglecting ſome 

laces to ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the ſight, and to enhance 
thoſe, which are to prevail through the piece, 


As to the degradation, where the better to proportion the co- | 
lours that fail behind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be preſerv'd | 


in their purity, as a ſtandard for thoſe carry'd afar off to be com- 
par'd by, in order to juſtify the diminution ; regard being always 
had to the quality of the air, which when loaded with vapour 
weaken the colours more than when clear. 

As to the ſituation of the colours, in this, care muſt be taken, 


that the pureit and the ſtrongeſt be plac'd before or in the front 


of the piece, and that the compound ones, which are to appeat 
at a diſtance, be kept back by their force; the glaz'd colours 
particularly to be us'd in the firſt rank, 

Laſtly, as to the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the nature of 
the matters cr ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, opake or tranſparent, 
poliſh d or rough. 

COLOURING. Colours, ſays the ingenious Mr. Richard: 


| ſon, are to the eye, what ſounds are to the ear, taſtes to tis 


palate, or any other objects of our ſenſes, are to thoſe ſenſes; | 


and accordingly, an eye that is delicate takes in proportionable 


pleaſure from beautiful ones, and is as much offended with theſ | 


contraries. ö 


Good Colouring therefore in a picture, is of conſequence, not 


only as it is a truer repreſentation of nature, where every thing 


is beautiful in its kind, but as adminiſtring a good degree of plea· 
_ to the leaſe, 2. The 


— 
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COL. 
. The Colouring of a picture muſt be varied according to the 


ſubjeet, the time and place, 
If the ſubject be grave, melancholy or terrible, the general 


teint of the Colouring muſt incline to brown, black or red and 
gloomy ; but you muſt le gay and pleaſant in ſubjects of joy 
and triumph. See EXPRESSION. 

Morning, noon, evening, night, ſun-ſhine, wet or cloudy 
weather, influences the colours of things, and if the ſcene of the 
picture be a rpom, open air, partly open and partly inclos'd, the 
Colouring muſt be accordingly. | EE; 

The diſtance alſo alters the Colouring, becauſe of the medium 
of air, through which every thing is ſeen, which being blue, 


the more remote any object is, the more it muſt partake of 


that colour, and of conſequence muſt have leſs force or ſtrength ; 
the ground therefore, or, whatſoever is behind a figure (for ex- 
ample) muſt not be ſo ſtrong, as that figure is, nor any of its 
parts which round off, as thoſe that come nearer to the eye; 
and that not only for the reaſon already given, but becauſe 
there will always be reflections ſtronger or weaker, that will di- 
miniſh the force of the ſhadows, which reflections (by the way) 


muſt partake of the colours of thoſe things from whence they 


are produc'd. | 
Any of the ſeveral ſpecies of colours may be as beautiful in 
their kinds as the others, but one kind is more ſo than another, 


as having more variety, and conſiſting of colours more pleaſing 
in their own nature; in which Farmony and agreement of one 


tinft with another, the goodneſs of Colouring con/i/ts. 
To ſhew the beauty of variety, I will inſtance in a gelder- 


roſe, which is white, but having many leaves one under another, 


and lying hollow, ſo as to be ſeen through in ſome places, which 


occaſions ſeveral tin&ts of light and ſhadow ; and together with 


theſe ſome of the leaves having a greeniſh tinct, all together 
produces that variety, which gives a beauty not to be found in 
this paper, though it is white, nor in the inſide of an egg-ſhell 
though whiter, nor any other white object, that has not that 
variety. 

And this is the caſe, though this flower be ſeen in a room, in 
gloomy or wet weather ; but let it be expos'd to the open air, 
when the sky is ſerene, the blue that thoſe leaves, or parts of 
leaves that lie open to it will receive, together with the reflec- 


tions that then will alſo happen to ſtrike upon it, will give a 


great addition to its beauty. 
But let the ſun-beams touch up its leaves, where they can 


reach with their fine yellowiſh tin, the other retaining their 


iy blue, together with the ſhadows and brisk reflections it will 
then receive, and then you ** ſee what a perfection of beauty 
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it will have; not only becauſe the colours are more pleaſant in 
_ themſelves, but there is greater variety. 

A sky entirely blue would have leſs beauty than it has, being 
always varied towards the horizon, and by the ſun- beams, 
whether riſing, ſetting, or in its progreſs; but neither has it that 
| beauty, as when more varied with clouds, ting'd with yellow, 
White, purple, &c. 


A piece of filk or cloth, hung or laid flat, has not the beauty, 


though the colour of it be pleaſing, as when flung into folds; 
nay, a piece of ſilk that has little beauty in itſelf, may be much 
improv'd only by being pink'd, water'd or quilted ; ; the reaſon 
is, in theſe caſes there ariſes a variety produc'd by lights, ſhades 
and reflections. 


There are certain colours leſs agreeable than others, as a brick 


wall for example; yet when the ſun ſtrikes upon one part of it, 
and the sky tinges another part of it, and the ſhadows and re- 


flections the reſt, this variety ſhall give even that a degree of | 


beauty. 


Perfect black and white are diſagreeable, for which reaſon, a 


painter ſhould break theſe extremes of colours, that there may be a 
warmth and mellowneſs in his work ; let him (in fleſh eſpecial) 
remember to avoid the chalk, the brick and the charcoal, and think 
of a pearl and a ripe peach. 
But it is not enough, that the colours in themſelves are beau- 
tiful fin ly, and that there is variety, they muſt be ſet by one an- 
other, ® as to be mutually a 4% tant to each other; and this not 
only in the object painted, 
comes into the compoſition, ſo as that every part, and the whole 
together may have a pleaſing effect to the eye, ſuch a harmony 
to it as a good piece of muſick has to the ear; but for which 


no certain rules can be given, no more than for that, except | 
in ſome few general caſes, which are very obvious, and need | 


not therefore be mentioned here. 

The beſt that can be done, is to adviſe one who would know 
the beauty of Colouring, to obſerve nature, and how the beſt Th 
louriſis have imitated ber. 

W hat a lightneſs, thinneſs and tranſparency, what a warmth, 
cleanneſs and delicacy, is to be ſeen in life and good pictures! 

He that would be a good colouriſt himſelf, muſt moreover 
practiſe much, and for a conſiderable time accuſtom him- 
ſelf to ſee well colour'd pictures only; but even this will be in 
vain, unleſs he has a good eye, in the ſenſe, as one is ſaid to 

have a good ear for muſick; he muſt not only ſee well, but 
have a particular delicacy with relation to the beauty of C0- 
bours, and the infinite variety of tincts. | 


The 


ut in the ground, and whatſoever | 


evr 
The Venetian, Lombard and Flemiſh ſchools have excell'd in 
Colouring ; the Florentine and Roman in deſign; the Bologneſe 


maſters in both; but not to the degree generally as either of the | 


other. 

Correggio, Titian, Paolo Veroneſe, Rubens and Van Dyck have 
been admirable colouriſts; the latter, in his beſt things, has fol- 
low'd nature extremely cloſe. | 


Rafaelle's Colouring, eſpecially in his ſhadows, is blackiſh. 


This was occaſion'd by the uſe of a ſort of printer's black, and 
which has chang'd its tinct, though it was warm and glowing 


at firſt, upon which account he was fond of it, though he was 
advis'd what would be the conſequence. | 


However, by the vaſt progreſs he made in Colouring, after 
he apply'd himſelf to it, tis judg'd he would in this part of 


painting alſo have excell'd as in the others. 
Here would have been a double prodigy ! Since no one man 


very conſiderable degree. 


but at the ſame time, neither can it be deny'd, but that he that 
painted thoſe could colour well, and would have colour'd better. 

Tt muſt be conſidered, they were made for patterns for ta- 
peſtry, not profeſs'd pictures, and painted not in oil, but in di- 
ſemper ; if therefore one ſees not the warmth and mellowneſs, 


Titian or Rubens, it may be in a meaſure fairly imputed to theſe 
cauſes, - 2 3 ĩ 

A judicious painter has other conſiderations relating to the 
Colouring, when he makes patterns for tapeſtry to be heighten'd 
with gold and ſilver, than when he paints a picture, without 


ed in diſtemper upon paper. 
WW Beſides, time hath apparently chang'd ſome of the colours. 


c- In a word, the tout enſemble of the colours is agreeable and 


noble, and the parts of it are in general extremely, though not 
b, ſuperlatively good. N „ 


of the draperies of the Apoſtles, which are always the ſame in 


not his large apoſtalical drapery ou. . 
This Apoſtle when dreſs'd wears a yellow drapery over his 
blue coat, St. John a red one over a green, ſo does St. Paul, 
which is alſo the ſame which he wears in the famous St. Cecilia, 
which was painted near ten years before, 


has ever poſleſs'd even Colouring and Deſigning, to that or any 


Though the Cartoons are ſome of the laſt of his works, itmuſt 
be confeſs'd the Colouring of them is not equal to the drawing; 


and delicacy of Colouring, which is to be found in Correggio, 


any ſuch view; nor can a ſort of dryneſs and harſhneſs be avoid- 


I will only add one obſervation here concerning the colours 


all the Cartoons; only St. Peter, when he is a fiſherman, has 
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© The various forms and degrees of COLOURING. 


There are four various forms or degrees of Colouring, viz. of 1 
1. Of infants or children. = ] 
2. Of virgins or fair women. „ fort 
3. Naked bodies. | | | of i 
4. Old or aged bodies. imi 
1. Infants or young children are to be painted of a ſoft and de. 
licate complexion, the skin and ears of a ruddy and pleaſant co-- 7 
tour, almoſt tranſparent. W ve 


This may be done with mhite-lead, late, and a little red. Ml cove 
Had, ſhadowing it thin, faint and ſoft, letting the cheeks, lips, | 
chin, fingers, knees and toes be more ruddy than the other 
parts; making all their linen very fine, thin and tranſparent or | 
perſpicuous, with ſtrong touches in the thickeſt folds, 
2. Virgins and fair women are as curiouſly to be expreſs'd x 
the former, but their muſcles ought to appear more plainly; 
their ſhapes more perfect, and their ſhadows to be of a whitiſh 
yellow, bluiſh, and in ſome places almoſt purple. 

But the moſt perfect and exquiſite direction, is the life, which 
ought rather to be followed, than any thing delivered by rule, 
| Fox the ſhadows here, mix white with pink, and indigo and | 

white, and in ſome places /ake with a little indigo and white, Y 

As for womens bodies, viz. ſuch as are naked, they are to 
be repreſented foft, round, FUND. * and tender, and with- 
out muſcles. 
On the contrary the bodies of men are to be repreſented ſtring, 
furdy, flout and vigorous, with the muſcles exacily plac'd and 
ffrang ; which to do with judgment and underſtanding, requires 
time, ſtudy and knowledge in anatomy. ' 

3. Naked bodies are to be painted ſtrong, lively and aceu- 
rate, exactly matching the reipeRive pairs of muſcles and nerves, | 
fixing each artery in its due and proper place, giving each limb 
Its proper motion, form and fituation, with its true and natu- 

ral colour; all which to do well, may by the ſtudy and practice 
of almoſt ones whole life, 

4. Old or aged bodies ought to be eminent for exact and - 
rious fhadows,, which may be made of pink, lake, and iva 
Black, which make very proper ſhadows in appearance, like the 
wrinkles and furrows of the face and hands in extreme old age. 
Let the eyes be dark, the aſpect melancholy, and hair whit 
(or elſe the pate bald) and all the remarks of antiquity or age be 
very apparent. 

Pink mixt with lake and N make an excellent ſhados 
for the bodies of old men; but for the extrem̃eſt or deepeſt ſha 


dowings either in face or body, mix lake and ivory black, wa 


0 waſ] 
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will make an excellent deep ſhadow, and will be very uſeful in 


expreſſing the ſeveral furrows and wrinkles in the face and hands 
þ very old people, with their dark eyes and melancholy aſpects. 

But notwithſtanding all the foregoing rules, the poſture or 
| form of ſtanding, and being, either of the whole body or any 
of its parts, _ to be diligently obſer v'd, that the life mw be 


imitated. 
The making original COLOURS, 
To make white Lead. Put into an earthen pot or crucible 
feral plates of fine Lead, cover them with white wine vinegar, 


covering the top of the pot cloſe with clay; then bury it in a 
cellar for ſeven or eight weeks, and you will have a good white 


lead upon the plates, which wipe off. 


To make Verdegreaſe. Hang plates of copper over the fumes 


of agua fortis or ſpirit of nitre, or dip them in the ſame or in 
vinegar. 
70 make an Emerald Colour. Powder verdagreaſs very fine, 
temper it with varniſh, and lay it upon a ground of liquid ſilver 
burniſht, and it will look like a fair Emerald. 


To make a Ruby Colour. Mix varniſh with Florence lake, and 


it will make a very fair colour, 


To make a Sapphire Colour. Mix verdegreaſe and ultramarine 


\ 


with varniſh, and it will make a glorious Sapphire. 


ground with gum and ſugar candy) lay it on full, and when it 
is wet, wipe away the colour with a dry pencil, where you 
would have the heightening of the Crimſon Velvet appear, and 
the ſtronger reflection will be well expreſs d. 

To make a Silver black, Take fine Silver filings of "Og 
and diſſolve them in ſpirit of nitræe or aqua fortis, and evaporate 
to drineſs, or precipitate cum oleo ſulphuris or ſalt water, and you 
will have a ſaow white precipitate, which mixt with water 
makes the beſt black in the world, for dying all manner of hair, 
bones, horns, woods, metals, Se. 


Indian lake with gum arabick water only. 
To make Red or Ruby for limning. This alſo is made of In- 


water and ſugar candy. 

To make azure Blue or Sapphire. You may make this of ul- 
hamarine of Venice (which is the beſt) the beſt blue ſmalt, or 
blue bice ground with gum water only; alſo good ſhadowing 
lues may be made of indigo, flory and litmoſe, all which need 


un of ſoap-aſhes, 
To 


To make a Crimſon Velvet, Mix turnſole with Indian lake ( well 


To make a Murrey or Amethy/t. This is made by grinding = 


tian lake (which breaks of a ſcarlet colour) ground with gum 


do waſhing, nor litmoſe no grinding, but only to be infus d in a 


wood 
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" T's make a Cn or Emerald. Make it of cedar green inſtead 
of which take green bice to draw with; pink is good alſo for 
landſcapes, mix'd WR bice aſhes, as alſo with maſticote and 
ceruſs. 

To make a Yellow or Tips. Take maſticote, of which there 
are divers forts, viz. deeper and paler. Allo yellow oker may do 
for want of better, ſhadow maſticote with yellow oker, deepen it 
with oker de luce. 

To mahe ultramarine. Take lapis l of the deepeſt colour 
(having few veins of gold upon it) put it into a crucible, cover it 
cloſe, heat it red hot, then quench it in urine, vinegar or wa- 
ter, in an earthen pot with a lid; dry it well, then nip off the hard, 
gray and whiteſt part from it, with a pair of pincers; then 


grind the remainder with honey'd water, as fine as _ be, and 


dry it for uſe. 


The honey'd water is made by boiling two ſpoonfuls of honey 
in a n of water. 


. uſe and nature of dry COLOURS. 

1. Blue bice is the moſt excellent blue next to #/tramarin, 
which is too good to waſh withal, and therefore I leave it cur 
Bere, and put in blue 6:ce, which will very well ſerve inſtead 
of it; and indeed, you may leave out both, and uſe ſmalt in- 
Read of them, but that it will not work as well as bice. Bice 
zs too good to uſe upon all occaſions, but when you intend to 
beftow fome coſt and pains upon a piece; otherwiſe you may 
uſe no other blue in your work than blue verditer, with which 
you may make a very good ſhift, without any other blue, I mean 
in any ordinary work. 

2. Indigo is a dark blue which is uſed erinciphlly to ſhadow 
with upon your other blue; indigo and yellow berries mixt toge- 


ther make a dark green to ſhadow other greens in the darkek 
pla ces. 


work with in water; it is ſomewhat inclining to a green, and 
being mix'd with ous berries it makes a good green; this 
is moſt uſed, 

4. V. erdegreaſe is a good green, but ſubject to decay; when 
it is dry upon the paper, it will be of a lighter colour than it 
was when you lay'd it firſt on; therefore, to preſerve it from 

that fault, put ſome ſap-green amongſt it to diſſolve in it, and 
it will make it keep its colour. There is diſtill'd verdegreaſe to 
be bought at the colour-ſhops, that is a far better green that 


the other, but it is ſomewhat dearer, and the other will ſerve 
inſtead of it. 


3. ae 
„ 


3. Blue verditer is a very bright nleafant blue, and the eaſieſt o 
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8. Perditer-green is a light green, ſeldom uſed in any thing 1 
but in colouring landſcapes, and thoſe places that ſhould fhew afar 9 
off; and it is good for ſuch a purpoſe, becauſe it is ſomewhat {8 
inclining to a blue ; but you may make ſhift to do any thing 9 
well enough without it; for a little blue verditer, mixed with 1 
copper green and a little «white, make juſt ſuch another green. 4 

6, Sap Green is a dark, dirty green, and never uſed but to 1 
W ſhadow other greens in the darkeſt places, or elſe to lay upon 
W ſome dark ground behind a picture which requires to be colour- 4 
W cd with a dark green; but you may make ſhift well enough with- | 
out this green, for indigo and yellow-berr:es make juſt ſuch an- 
other colour. 


7. Copper Green is an excellent tranſparent green, of a ſhin- 
ing nature, if it be thickened in the ſun, or upon a gentle fire; 
and it is moſt uſed of any green in waſhing, eſpecially in colour- 
ing of the graſs, ground, or trees, for it is a moſt perfect graſs 

feen. | | | | | | AP, 

, 8. Vermilion is the perfecteſt ſcarlet colour; you need not 
grind it nor waſh it; it is fine enough of it ſelf, only temper 
it with your finger in a gallipot, or oyſter-ſhell, with gum- wa- 
| ter, and it will be ready for uſe; if you put a little yellow ber- 
ries amongſt it, it will make the brighter colour; this is princi- 
pally uſed for garments. ͤͤöͤöͥâ1¹:b!.ꝗuM] Tong 

9. Lake is an excellent crimſen colour; with it you may ſha- 
dow vermilion, or your yellow garments in the darkeſt places; 
with it you may make a sky colour, being mixed only with 
white ; with it you may make a fleſh colour, ſometimes mixed 
together with white and a little red-lead ; it is an excellent co- 
bur itſelf, to colour garments or the like. 8 . 
Indian lake is the beſt lake, but too good to be uſed to waſh 
pints with, unleſs you intend to beſtow great curioſity upon 
your works; but the beſt ſort of ordinary lake will ſerve well 
oy for ordinary uſes, but that alſo will be ſomewhat more 
=. e 


Therefore, inſtead thereof, you may uſe red ink thickened 
upon the fire, and it will ſerve very well for your purpoſe, and 
letter than lake, unleſs it be very good,  _ 
hen Note, if you would make a light sky colour of your red ink, 
n tor if you would mix it amongſt your fleſh colour, you muſt not 

thicken it; you ſhould rather chuſe to ſhadow your vermilion 
with §Spaniſb brown, than thick red ink, which will ſerve well 
* that purpoſe, but is not altogether ſo bright a colour and 
c 11 
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10,” Red-lead is the neareſt to an orange colour, and putting : 
alittle yellow berries into ſome of it, will make a perſect orange 
Olour ; but if you mean to make fleſh colour of it, you muſt 

. put 


COL 

put no yellow, but only when you would make an orange co- 5 
This colour is uſed in colouring of buildings, or high-ways th 

in landſcape, being mixed with a little white. 
Alſo it is the only bright colour to ſhadow yellow garments w. 
with, to make them ſhew like changeable taffety. It is good do 
alſo to colour any light ground in a picture, taking only the wi 
thin water of it, and fo for ſeveral other uſes, as you ſhall fee 
_ occaſion for it. Os: DOT 
11. Yellow berries are moſt uſed in waſhing of all other co- | wh 
lours ; they are bright and tranſparent, fit for all uſes, and will WM the 
be ſufficient, without the uſe of any other yellow. of 
12, Saffron is a deep yellow, if you let it ſtand a pretty while; | ( 
it is good principally to ſhadow yellow berries with inſtead of ful 
| red-lead, and it is ſomewhat of a brighter ſhadow ; but you de 
may make ſhift well enough without this colour, for red-lead mar 
and yellow berries make juſt ſuch another colour. E 
13. Maſticote is a light yellow juſt like yellow berries and "4 
white, and therefore you may make ſhift well enough without WM li; 
it, only for ſaving you a labour to mix your yellow berries WM fue t 
with white, when you have occaſion for a light yellow, which n i 
you may ſometimes make uſe of to colour a light ground in a nan 
picture, and then ſhadow it with the water of burnt amber or Cl 
red-lead, that is the thinneſt part of the colour. 25 b fo 
14. Ceruſs is the beſt white, if it be good and finely ground, IM fork 


or for want of it, white lead picked; either of theſe will ſerve TI 
well enough, for either of them being mingled with another Wi doubl 
colour make it lighter, and the more you put, the lighter they u © 
will be. | TIT) TENN WT the by 
15. Spaniſh brown is a dirty brown colour, but of no great WM CC 
uſe to colour any garment with, unleſs it be an old man's N reſ 
wn; to ſhadow vermilion, or to lay upon any dark ground {Wind a 
hind a picture, or to ſhadow yellow berries in the darkeſt {Wicad. 
places, when you want lake or thin red ink. Her 
16. It is the beſt and brighteſt colour, when it is burnt in the ¶ cle of 

fire till it be red hot; tho? if you would colour any hare, horſe, WM" be 
dog, or the like, you muſt not burn it; but for other uſes, it i and da; 
beſt when it is burnt ; for inſtance, to colour any wooden poſt, i non we 


bodies of trees, or any thing elſe of wood, or any dark groundWice, 
in a picture. It is not to be uſed about any garments, unleſ, CO! 


you would colour many old mens gowns or caps ſtanding togeW othe 
ther, becauſe they muſt not be all of one colour; therefore, fon toy 
diſtinction and variety's ſake, you may uſe umber unburnt fongPon th 
ſome of them. 3 | | | tle el 

17. Printers black is moſt uſed, becauſe it is eaſieſt to open 
had, and ſerves very well in waſhing, cles 


L 5 | Nitt 


COM 
© Nite, You muſt not put any black amongſt your colours to make 
them dark, for it will make them dirty ; neither ſhould you 
ſhadow any colour with black, unleſs it be Spaniſb brown, 
when you would colour an old man's gown that requires to bè 
done of a ſad colour; for whatſoever is ſhadowed with black 
will look black, and not bright, fair and beautiful. 
18. foory burnt, or for want of that, bone burnt is the black- 
eft black, and is thus made; take ivory, or for want of it, ſome 
white bone, and put it into the fire till it be thoroughly burned ; 
then take it out, and let it cool; ſlit it, take out the blackeſt 
of it in the middle, and grind it for your uſe. 5 
COMELINEsSS is repreſented in painting, c. by a beauti- 
ful nymph of a graceful aſpect in changeable taffety, on her git- 


* 


dle is embroidered a Cupid and Mercury's rod, holding the corn 


marigold in her right hand, and the bird wagtail in her left. 
Every fair face is not comely, Vultu pulchro magis quam ve- 


liſh 
tue to get love; the wagtail, becauſe it was thought to have in it 


man lyngem habet, who is ſo graceful that he charms. 


r 
bs fore finger pointing to two mill-ſtones ſtanding by him; a 

d, fork on his right arm, and a buck at his feet, | 

e The two mill- ſtones denote action and commerce, for being 


double, the one can do nothing without the other, nor grind 


* 
» 


the bucks in ſwimming. 


und nA ſhield ; and in the other a javelin, with a helmet on her 
reſt WW bead. OE” 8 . | 

Her deportment, like Minerva, ſhews that wiſdom is the prin- 
the eple of good government; the helmet, that the republick ought 


ore, be well fortified and ſecured from foreign force. The olive 


nd dart, that peace and war are both beneficial to the Com- 


face, becauſe by leiſure prudence to govern is acquired. 

COMPASSION. The lively attention to the misfortunes 
i others, which is call'd compaſhon, cauſes the eye-brows ta 
nk towards the middle of the forehead ; the eye-ball to be fixt 


tle elevated, making wrinkles in the cheeks; the mouth to 
e open; the upper lip to be lifted up and thruſt forwards ; the 
Wicles and all the parts of the face ſinking down and turning 

es | towards 


nfo, Gracefulneſs to beauty is like ſalt to meat, gives it a re- 
; the girdle of Venus was of needle-work, and had the vir- 


an innate power to excite amorous thoughts, and they ſay a 


COMMERCE is repreſented in painting, &c. by a man with 


uy corn alone. The ftorks help one another in flying, and 
COMMONWEALTH is repreſented in painting by a la- 


rs Wd reſembling Minerva, holding an olive branch in one hand, 


nonwealth; war, becauſe by experience valour is attained 


hon the object; the ſides of the noſtrils next the noſe to be a 


towards the object which cauſes the paſſion. . And by theſe ex. 25 
pteſſions it is to be repreſented in drawing. See the plate. 
_ COMPASSION is repreſented in painting, &c, by a woman 
holding a pelican's | neſt in her left hand, who piercing her 
breaft, ſeems to ſuckle her young ones with hex blood; ſhe ex- 
| tends her hand in a compaſſionate manner to beſta charity on 
the indigent, LAG” WR 4 | 
| The pelican is a true emblem of compaſſion, for ſhe is ſaid 
| never to ftir from her young, and when her nouriſhment fails, 
| ſhe feeds them with her own blood. Her extended hand de- 
notes her readineſs to relieve with her own ſubſtance. 
_ COMPLAINT to GOD is repreſented in painting, &c. by 
a woman clothed in a white veil, of a forrowful countenance, 
looking up to heaven; laying one hand upon her breaſt, ſhew- 
ing the other bitten by ſerpente. 5 
Her cheeks bathed in tears, demonſtrate her complaint; her 
looks, that ſhe directs her complaint to God; her hands denote 
the reaſon of her complaint to be ſome offence, ſignified by the 
ſerpents; her white raiment and hand upon her breaſt denote 
innocence. _ 05 eee 
_ COMPOSITION is putting together for the advantage of 
the whole, what ſhall be judged proper to be the ſeveral parts of 
a picture; either as being eſſential to it, or becauſe they are 
thought neceſſary. for the common benefit: And moreover, the 
determination of the painter, as to certain attitudes and colours, 
'_ Which are otherwiſe indifferent. 
The Compoſition of a picture is of vaſt conſequence to the 
_ goodneſs of it; tis what firſt of all preſents itſelf to the eye, and 
"prejudices us in favour of, or with an averſion to it; 'tis this that 
directs us to the ideas that are to be conveyed by the painter, and 
in what order; and the eye is delighted with the harmony at 
the ſame time as the underftanding is improved. W hereas this 
being ill, tho' the ſeveral parts are fine, the picture is trouble- 
ſome to look upon, and like a book, in which are many good 
thoughts, but flung in confuſedly, and without method. 
Every picture ſhould be ſo contriv'd, as that at a diftance, 
| when one cannot diſcern what figures there are, or what they 
are doing, it ſhould appear to be compoſed of maſſes, light and 
dark ; the latter of which ſerve as repoſes. to the eye. The 
forms of theſe maſſes muſt be agreeable, of whatſoever they 
_ conſiſt, ground, trees, draperies, figures, &c. and the whole to- 
gether ſhould be ſweet and delightful, lovely ſhapes and colours, 
without a name; of which there is an infinite variety. 
And 'tis not enough that there be great-maſles ; they muſt be 
ſubdivided into leſſer parts, or they will appear heavy and - 
; | Ew. 88 Agreeabie. 
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| COM 

agreeable. Thus, tho' there is evidently a broad light (for ex- 

ample) in a piece of filk, when covering a whole figure, or a 

limb, there may be leſſer folds, breakings, flickerings, and reflec- 

tions, and the great maſs yet evidently preſerv'd, _ 52 

Sometimes one maſs of light is upon a dark ground, and then 

the extremities of the light muſt not be too near the edges of 

the picture, and its greateſt ſtrength muſt be toward the centre; 
as in the deſcent from the croſs, and the dead Chriſt, both of 
Keubens, and of both which there are prints, one by Vaſterman 

and the other by Pontius. 8 5 

Mr. Richardſon has a painting of the Holy Family by Reubens 
of this ſtructure ; where, becauſe the maſs of light in one part, 
would elſe have gone off too abruptly, and have made a leſs 
pleaſing figure, he has ſet the foot of S. Elizabeth on a little 
ſtool: here the light catches, and fpreads the maſs ſo as to have 
the deſired effect. Such another artifice Rafaelle has uſed in a 
madonna, of which Mr. Richardſon has a copy; he has brought 
ina kind of an ornament to a chair for no other end (as may 
be imagined) but to form the maſs agreeably. 

Jan Dyke, that he might keep his principal light near the 
middle of his picture, and to advantage the body which he ſeems 
to have intended to exert himſelf in, has even kept the head 
ſombrous in an ecce homo, which Mr. Richardſon has of his, and 
makes the whole have a fine effect, = 
The ſame author ſays, he has many times obſerv'd with a 
great deal of pleaſure the admirable compoſition (beſides the other 
excellencies) of a fruit-piece of Michael Angelo Compadoglio. The 
| principal light is near the centre (not exactly there, for thoſe re- 
gularities have an ill-effeR,) and the tranſition from thence, and 
from one thing to another, to the extremities of the picture all 
round, is very eaſy and delightful; in which he has employed 
ine artifices by leaves, twigs, little touches of lights ſtriking ad- 
rantageouſly, and the like. So that there is not a ſtroke in the 
picture without its meaning; and the whole, tho' very bright, 
and conſiſting of a great many parts, has a wonderful harmony 
and repoſe. 8 3 e 
Sometimes the ſtructure of a picture, or the tout-enſemble of 
ts form, ſhall reſemble dark clouds on a light ground; as in two 
alumptions of the Virgin by Bolſwert, aſter Rubens. Le Brun 
In a ceiling of the ſame ſubject, grav'd by young Simconnear, 
ſas put a group of angels, which almoſt hide the cloudy voi- 
* of the Virgin; but this maſs is of too regular and heavy a 
be. e e een 9 Fen B 
There are inſtances where two maſſes, a light and a dark 
me, divide the picture, each poſſeſſing one ſide: Of this fort is 
ne done by Rubens, and as fine a compoſition as can be ſeen; 


COM 
the maſſes are fo well rounded, the principal light being near 


the middle of the bright one, and the other having ſubordinate pri 
lights upon it, ſo as to connect, but not to confouud it with the of 
reft ; and they are in agreeable ſhapes, and melting into one an- of 
other, but nevertheleſs ſufficiently determined. it f 
Very commonly a picture conſiſts of a maſs of light, and an- the 
other of ſhadow upon a ground of a middle tinct. And ſome- ſafe 
times tis compoſed of a maſs of dark at the bottom, another MW ; v 
lighter above that, and another for the upper part ſtill lighter ; 4 
(as uſually in a landſcape) ſometimes the dark maſs employs one hiſt 
ſide of the picture alſo. As a certain copy after Paolo Vero- of t 
neſe, where is a large group of figures, the principal ones of the ther 
ſtory compoſe this lower brown maſs ; architecture, the ſecond; the 


more buildings with figures and the sky, the third; but moſt four 
commonly in pictures of three maſles, the ſecond is the place of ton, 
the principal figures. ES 

Of ſuch conſequence are theſe agreeable maſſes in a picture, WM par 
that for the ſake of them, what is leſs material in a picture, zt! 
muſt be diſpens d with when both cannot be had. As the prin- Wi wer 
_ cipal figure and action muſt be diſtinguiſh'd, thoſe limbs of WM P. 
a figure that are chiefly employed, ought to be made conſpi- WM rnt, 


cuous. | JF 
As the tout-enſemble of a picture muſt be beautiful in its maſ- is nc 
ſes, ſo muſt it be as to its colours. And as what is principal WM It j 


muſt be (generally ſpeaking) the moſt conſpicuous, the predomi- nent, 
nant colours of that ſhould be diffus d throughout the whole. Wis par 
This Rafaelle has remarkably obſery'd in the cartoon of St. Pau! Bi nony. 
preaching ; his drapery is red and green, and theſe colours are WM line 1 
ſcatter'd every where, but judiciouſly ; for ſubordinate colours, Wi happen 
as well as ſubordinate lights, ſerve to ſoften and ſupport the prin- The 
cipal ones, which otherwiſe would appear as ſpots, and conſe- WMnhere 
quently be offenſive. T1 1 
And when the ſubject does not neceſſarily require a due va- WM Som 
riety or beauty of tincts; or perhaps the picture, when thought Wit gif 
to be finiſh'd, is found to want ſomething of this kind, a few Mid to 
red, or yellow leaves of trees, flowers of whatever colour, in des ng 
ſhort, any thing otherwiſe indifferent may be flung in very ad- ¶uuſt be 
van 8 5 | 
In a figure, and every part of a figure, and indeed in every) 
thing elſe, there is one part which muſt have a peculiar force, | 
and be manifeſtly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, all the other parts 
of which muſt alſo have a due ſubordination to it, and to one 
another. The ſame muſt be obſerv'd in the compoſition of an 
entire picture; and this principal, diſtinguiſh'd part oughtY N 
(generally ſpeaking) to be the place of the principal figure an 
action: and here every thing muſt be higher finiſh'd ; the otbeß 
parts muſt be leſs ſo, gradually, -- ll 


COM | 
In the deſcent from the croſs of Reubens, the Chr:/? is the 
principal figure. This body being naked and about the centre 
of the picture, would have been diſtinguiſhed as the 1 
of this maſs of light; but not content with that, and to faiſe 

it till more, this judicious maſter has added a ſheet in which 
the body is, and which is ſuppos'd to be uſeful to deliver it down 
ffely, as well as to carry it off afterwards, but the main deſign 

is what I am obſerving, and for that *tis admirably introduc'd. 

Ananias is the principal figure in the carton which gives the 
hiſtory of his death, as the Apoſtle that pronounces his ſentence is 
of the ſubordinate group, which conſiſts of Apoſtles, (which 
therefore is ſubordinate, becauſe the principal action relates to 
the criminal, and thither the eye is directed by almoſt all the 
figures in the picture.) S. Paul is the chief figure in that car- 
ton, where he is preaching; and amongſt his auditors one is 
eminently diftingutſh'd, who is principal of that group, and is 
pparently a believer, and more ſo than any of them, or he had 
not had that ſecond place in a picture conducted by ſo great a 
judgment as that of Rafaelle's. F; rel 

Theſe principal and ſubordinate groups and figures are fo appa- 
rent, that the eye will naturally fix firſt upon one, then upon 
the other, and conſider each in order, and with delight. Where 
ts not thus, the compoſition is leſs perfect. „ 

It is to be noted, that the ſorcerer in the carton of his chaſtiſe- 
nent, is the principal figure there, but has not the force in all 
is parts as it ought to have as ſuch, and to maintain the har- 
nony, This is accidental, for 'tis certain his drapery was of the 
ame ſtrength and beauty as that on his head, however it has 
uppen d to have changed its colour. FAT 8 9 5 


The ſhadows in the drapery of S. Paul alſo, in that carton, 
mere the people are about to ſacrifice to him and Barnabas, 
ae loſt ſomething of their force. „„ 85 
Sometimes the place in the picture, and not the force, gives 
le diſtinẽtion; and ſometimes the painter happens to be ob- 
lei to put a figure in a place, and with a degree of force which 
& not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it. In that caſe, the attention 
wit be awaken' d by the colour of its drapery, or a part of 
bY by the ground on which 'tis painted, or ſome other ar- 

_ 3 Ay SN worn thf3rtg) 
Narlet or ſome vivid colour is very proper on ſuch occa- 
"ns. In a picture of Abano, which Sir James Thornhill had, 
Lord is ſeen at a diſtance as coming towards ſome of his 
Iltipkes; and tho' a ſmall figure, is nevertheleſs the moſt ap- 
nt in the picture by being placed on a riſing ground, and 


9 ited upon a bright part of the sky juſt above the horizon. | 
: pant EY In 
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COM 
In a compoſition, as well as in every ſingle figure, or other 
part of which the picture conſiſts, one thing muſt contraſt, or 
be varied from another. Thus in a figure, the arms and legs 
muſt not be plac'd to--anſwer one another in parallel lines. In 
like manner, if one figure in a compoſition ſtands, another muſt 
bend, or lye on the ground ; and of thoſe that ſtand, or are in | 
any other poſition, if there be ſeveral of them, they muſt be 
varied by turns of the head, or ſome other artful diſpoſition of | 
their parts, as may be ſeen (for inſtance) in the carton of giving | 
the keys. The maſſes muft alſo have the like contraſt, two 
muſt not be alike in form or ſize, nor the whole maſs compoſed | 
of thoſe leſſer ones of too regular a ſhape. The calours muſt 
be alſo contraſted and oppos'd, ſo as to be grateful to the eye, | 
There muſt not (for example) be two draperies in one picture 
of the ſame colour and ſtrength, unleſs they are contiguous, and 
then they are but as one, If there be two reds, blues, or what- | 
ever other colour, one muſt be of a darker or paler tinct, or be | 
ſome way varied by lights, ſhadows, or reflections. Rafael, 
and others, have made great advantage of changeable ſilks to | 
- unite the contraſting colours, as well as to make a part of the 
contraſt themſelves. As in the carton of giving the keys, the 
Apoſtle that ſtands in profile, and immediately behind St. 7%, 
has a yellow garment with red ſleeves, which connects that f- 
gure with S. Peter and S. Tohn, whoſe draperies are of the fame | 
ſpecies of colours. Then the fame anonymous Apoſtle has a looſe 
changeable drapery, the lights of which are a mixture of red and | 
yellow, the other parts are bluiſh. This unites it ſelf with the 
other colours already mention'd, and with the blue drapery of 
another Apoſtle which follows afterwards ; between which, and 
the changeable ſilk, is a yellow drapery, ſomething different 
from the other yellows, but with ſhadows bearing upon the put- | 
ple, as thoſe of the yellow drapery of St. Peter incline to the 
red. All which, together with ſeveral other particulars, produce 
a wonderful harmony. | . 
The exotick birds that are placed on the ſhore, in the fote- 
ground in the carton of the draught of fiſhes, prevent the he-| 
vineſs, which that part would otherwiſe have had, by breaking 
the parallel lines, which would have been made by the boats, 
and baſe of the picture. Os 
Though a maſs may. conſiſt of a number of little parts, there 
ought to be one, or more, larger, and as it were, governing the 
reſt, and this is another ſort of contraſt. The Lord Burlingtii 
has a good Samaritan by Baſſau, which is a fine inſtance of 
this. In the ſame picture there are two knees of two ſeveral 
figures, pretty near together, and the legs and thighs of which 
make angles too much alike ; but this is contraſted by one * 
| | | r e | | nakeu; 
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COM 
naked, and the other clad, and over the latter a little ſort of 
ſaſh falls, which is an additional expedient. 3 

There is an admirable contraſt in the carton of St. Paul 
preaching. His figure (which is a rare one) ſtands alone as he 
ought to do, and conſequently is very conſpicuous, which is alſo 
perfectly right. The attitude is as fine as can be imagin'd; but 
the beauty of this noble figure, and with it of the whole picture 
depends upon this artful contraſt J have been ſpeaking of; of ſo 
great conſequence is that little part of the drapery flung over 
the Apoſtle's ſhoulder, and hanging down almoſt to his wafte; for 
(beſides that it poizes the figure, which otherwiſe would have 
ſeem'd to have tumbled forwards) had it gone lower, ſo as to 
have as it were divided the out-line of the hinder part of the 
figure in two equal, or near equal parts, it had been offenſive; 
as it had been leſs pleaſing, if it had not come ſo low as it does. 
This important piece of drapery preſerves the maſs of light 
upon that figure, but varies it, and gives it an agreeable form; 
whereas without it, the whole figure would have been heavy 
and diſagreeable : but there was no danger of that in Rafaelle, 
The naked boys in the carton of healing the cripple, are a 
farther proof of Rafaelle's great judgment in compoſition. One 
of em is in fuch an attitude as finely varies the turns of the 
figures; but here is moreover another kind of contraſt, and 
that is cauſed by their being naked, which how odd ſoever it 
may ſeem at firſt, and without conſidering the reaſon of it, will 
be found to have a marvellous effect. Cloath em in imagina- 
tion; dreſs em as you will, the picture ſuffers by it, and would 
have ſuffered, if Rafaelle himſelf had done it. . 

'Tis for the ſake of this contraſt, which is of ſo great conſe- 
quence in painting, that this knowing man in the carton we are 
now upon, has plac'd his figures at one end of the temple, - near 
the corner, where one would not ſuppoſe the beautiful gate was. 
But this varies the ſides of the picture, and at the ſame time 
gives him an opportunity to enlarge his buildings with a fine por- 
tico, the like of which you muſt imagine muſt be on the other 
ide of the main ſtructure; all which together makes one of the 
nobleſt pieces of architecture that can be conceived. 

He has taken a greater licence in the carton of the converſion 
of Sergius Paulus, where the architecture will be difficult to ac- 
count for, otherwiſe than by ſaying, it was. done to give the 
_ we are ſpeaking of, But this will juſtify it ſuffici- 

Nor is this contraft only neceſſary in every particular picture; 
but if ſeveral ar2 made to hang in one room, they ought to 
Contraſt one another. This Titian confidered, when he was 
making ſeveral pictures for King Henry VIII, as appears by a 
0 — | Nr letter 


n 


CON 
letter he wrote to that Prince, which (amongſt others of Titian 
to the Emperor and other great men) is to be found in a collec. 
tion of letters, printed at Venice, ann. 1574. 

There is another ſort of contraſt, which it is to be wonderd 
painters have not more conſider'd than we generally find, and 
that is, making ſome fat, and ſome Jean people; ſuch a face | 

and air as Mr. Lacke's, or Sir Iſaac Newton's, would ſhine in the | 
beſt compoſition that ever Rafaelle made, as to expreſs their cha. | 
' raters, would be a task worthy of that divine Hand. In the 
cartons, there is one or two figures ſomething corpulent, but! 
think not one remarkably lean. 


The maſters to be ſtudied for compoſition are Rafaelle, Ru- 
bens and Rembrandt moſt eſpecially, though many others ate 
worthy notice, and to be carefully conſider'd; amongſt which, 
J. Velde ought not to be forgotten, who tho' his ſubjects were M 
ſhips, which conſiſting of ſo many little parts, are very diff. 
cult to fling into great maſſes, has done it by the help of ſpread | 
fails, ſmoak, and the bodies of the veſſels, and a judicious ma- 
nagement of light and ſhadows. So that his compoſitions are | 
many times as good as thoſe of any maſter. 1 
The more to be convinc'd of the advantage of compoſition, 8 
as well as the better to comprehend what I have been ſaying, 
it may not be amiſs to compare ſome of thoſe things, I have 
inſtanced in as good, with others that are not ſo; ſuch as the 
Famous deſcent of the croſs by Daniele da Volterra, where all is] 
confuſion ; the crucifixion of our Lord between two thieves by 
Rubens, grav'd by Bolfwart, where, tho? they are diſtinct, they 


2 
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are of diſagreeable forms, and unconnected. 1 
CONCORD is repreſented in painting, Fc. by a graue 
beautiful lady in an antique dreſs, holding in her right hand a 
baſon with a heart and pomegranate in it, and a garland of be. 
fruits and flowers on her head, and in her left a ſcepter; on the 


+ o * * 


top of which are various flowers and fruits. 
The heart and pomegranate denote Concord, becauſe the] 
- pomegranate is full of little grains cloſely united, to that de- 


gree, that if the roots be ſeparated, they mutually twiſt together jor 
again. 705 3 s 1 dhe 
= CONCORD is alſo repreſented in painting, as a lady in ai have 
sky coloured robe and a yellow mantle, holding in her rgbt ats, 
hand a charger for ſacrifice, and in her left, a cornucopia with thei C 
word concardia : or thus; as a fair virgin, holding in one hand Witt 
a pomegranate, and in the other a bunch of myrtle. | lette 
The reaſon of which js, that the nature of theſe trees is ſuch fland 
chat if they are planted, although at a good ſpace from one an ef tl 
ther, they will meet, and with tyining embrace one another. 5 
end. wr 17 8 N 


CON: 
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CONFIDENCE is repreſented in painting, c. by a woman 
with her hair hanging about her ears, bearing up a ſhip with 
both her hands. The ſhip ſhews, that although the ſea be ter- 
rible, yet ſhe is confident, Yo by the help of this ſhip, ſhe may 
truſt herſelf with that barbarous element threatning ruin and 
deſtruction. 

CONJUGAL LOVE is repreſented ii in painting, Sc. by a 
man at a woman's right hand, both clad in purple, one gold 
chain encircles both their necks, having a heart for a pendant 
ſupported only by one hand of each. 


divine law, which would have the husband and wife to be one 
fleſh and bone, not to be ſeparated but by death. 
CONNOISSANCE, [in painting] a skill in that particular 
re il ſcience. See Connoiſſeur. 
== CONNOISSEUR. It is not enough, ſays Mr. Richardſon, 
o be an ingenious man in general, nor to have ſeen all the 
a. WI fineſt things in Europe, nor even to be able to make a good pic- 


ae WM ture, much leſs the having the names and ſomething of the hi- 


WM fry of the maſters; all this will not render a man a good 
on, MW Connoreur, to be able to judge of the goodneſs of a picture; 
no, WI molt of thoſe qualifications are neceſſary, which the painter him- 
ve ſelf ought to be poſleſs'd of, that is all that are not practical; he 
the MW muſt be maſter of the ſubject, and if it be improvable, he muſt 
all know it to be ſo, and wherein; he muſt not only ſee and judge 
sol the painter, in what he has done, but muſt know moreover, 

bat he ought to have done; he muſt be acquainted with the 
paſſions, their nature, and how they appear on all occaſions. 

He muſt have a delicacy of eye, to judge of harmony and 
proportion of beauty of colours an] accuracy of hand; and laſtly, 
he muſt be converſant with the better ſort of people, and with 


nels, And he muſt have not only a ſolid, but an unbiaſſed 
judgment. 

he knowledge of hiſtory i is abſolutely neceſſary to a Connoiſ- 
ſur, not only that which may enable him to judge, how well 
the painter has manag'd ſuch and ſuch a ſtory, which he will 
have frequent occaſion to do; but the particular hiſtory of the 
ats, and eſpeciall An painting. 

CONSCIENCE is repreſented in painting, Sc. by a lady 
with a heart in her hand before her eyes, where is written in 
letters of gold, OIKEIA EYNEZIZE, that is ones own Conſcience 
ſanding on her legs, between a flowry meadow and a field full 
of thorns and briars, 
ther. The heart ſhews, that none can be hid from himſelf, the 
lowers and thorns, that there are two ways, good and bad, the 
CON: N 4 part 


The chain denotes matrimony, ordain'd by nature a 1d the 


the antique, or he will not be a good judge of grace and great- 
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CON 
part of Conſcience i is to chuſe; in the one, we meet the pricking 
of vice, in the other, the fragrant ſmell of virtue. 

— CONSTANCY is repreſented in painting, &c. by a wo- 
man embracing a pillar with her right arm, and holding a drawn 
ſword in her left hand over a fire on the altar, as if ſhe had 2 
mind to burn her arm and hand. 

The column ſhews her ſtedfaſt reſolution not to be overcome, 
the naked ſword, that neither fire nor Wer can terrify Courage 
arm'd with Conſlancy. 

CON TAGION is repreſented i in painting, Ge. by a young 
maid in a mournful pitiful habit, ſhe holds a walnut branch i i 
one hand, and lays the other on a baſilisk with a terrible aſ 
on the other ſide is a pling languid and lickly, lying half dead 
upon the ground, 

Young, becauſe more ſubje&t to infection by diſorderly living 
and careleſſneſs; pale and languid denotes the virulency con- 
ſuming by degrees, the habit the doleful condition of the inſect- 
ed, ending often in death, the bough denotes Contagion, as does | 
the baſilisk, whoſe very breath and looks are contagious. 
| CONTENTMENT is repreſented in painting, &c. by a | 
| ſpark pompouſly adorn'd with a ſword by his ſide, the orna- | 
ments on his head are a plume of feathers and jewels, a looking 
glaſs in one hand, and in the other, a filver baſon clapt to his 
thigh full of money and jewels. f 

He looking in the glaſs ſhews, that if a man be ignorant of | 
his own good, he cannot be content, therefore looks upon his | 
own fine clothes, money and jewels, with much fatisfaCtion and | 
content. | 

CONTOUR, [in painting, Sc.] the t- Aug or that which ö 
terminates and e a figure. 5 

A great part of the «kill of the painter conſiſts i in managing 
the Contours well. 13 { 
The Contour of a figure makes what we call the draught or | 
deſign. | 
The Italian painters ordinarily call the lineaments of the face, | 
the Contour of it. f 

CONTRAST in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an oppoſi- | 
tion or difference of poſition, attitude, Sc. of two or more fig gureh, | 
contriv'd to make variety in a painting, | 

Thus when in a group, of three figures, one is ſhewn before, | 
another behind, and a third hdeways, there is ſaid to be a Cor- | 
traſt.” | 
Ai. de Piles delines Contraft an oppoſition between the lines, 
which form objecis, by means whereof they ſet off one the | 
other, 4 | 


A os well managed, is one of the greateſt beauties of 1 F 


C O O 


The Contraſt i is not only to be obſerv'd in the poſition of ſe- 
yeral figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral members of the 
ſame Han thus if the right arm advance the furtheſt, the right 
leg is to be hindmoſt, if the eye be directed one way, the arm 
to go the contrary way, &c. 

The Contra/? alſo muſt be purſued even in the drapery. 

CONVERSATION is repreſented in painting, &c. by.» a 
young man with a ſmiling countenance clothed in green, a lau- 
rel garland on his head, a Mercury's rod in his hand, twiſted 
about with a myrtle, and pomegranate and a human tongue at 
the top with a ſcrowl on which is written ve folt. 

His poſture ſhews him inclin'd to- entertain ſomebody, the 
ſcrowl woe to him that is alone; the two branches ſhews mu- 


tual amity by oro the tongue expreſſeth the mind in 


company. 
CONVERSION i is beten in painting, Se. by 2 naked 


Domine ſperavi; on the ground are ſplendid garments, ſhe looks 


hands a-croſs, a Hydra at her feet gaping. 
Fair denotes Converſion to God, her years, her being averſe 
from all exceſſes, her nakedneſs, purity, and deſpoil'd of all 
| worldly affections by her rich garments upon the ground. | 
HENRY COOK, was an Engliſb gentleman and hiſtory 
painter, he was not only a great critick in painting, but alſo a 
good performer, as appears in many publick pieces of his, v:z. 


done at Chelſea, at Hampton-Court on many cielings and ftair 


hn WM caſes of this town and kingdom. He painted many fine copies of 
dhe Cartoons of Raphael, &c. which are particularly remarkable, 
ng dbeing drawn in turpentine oil, after the manner of diſtemper - 


uy 


oc which he is ſaid to have been the inventor, he died in Lon- 
or n, November 18. 1700, aged near fifty eight, and lies buried 
nn St. Gzles's church. 
ce, 1 Mr. SAMUEL COOPER, born in the year 1609, a ho 


London, excelFd in portraits and miniature, died i in 1 the year 1 672, 
wed fixty three years. 


Van Dyck. 

His pencil was generally confin'd to a head only, and indeed, 
below that part he was not always ſo ſucceſsful as could be 
wiſh'd, but for a face and all the dependencies of it, viz. the 
praceful and becoming air, the ſtrength, relievo and noble ſpirit ; 
the ſoftneſs and tender livelineſs of fleſh and blood ; and the 
boſe and gentee] management of the hair, His talent was ſo ex- 
traordinary 


lady at years of diſcretion holding a green ribbon inſcribed in ze 


up to heaven whence proceeds a ray, ſhe is bathed in tears, her 


the altar-piece at New College Chapel in Oxford, what he has 


lar of Mr. Hoskins, and ſtudied Vandike or Van-Dich, liv'd at 


Samuel COOPER, born in Londen : 609, was an imitator of : 
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traordinary and for the honour of - our nation, it may without 
vanity be affirmed, he was (at leaſt) equal to the moſt famous 
Italiant, and that hardly any one of his predeceſſors has ever 
been able to ſhew ſuch perfection in ſo narrow a compaſs ; he 
died e 1672, and lies buried at Pancras church, aged ſixty 


ALEX ANDER COOPER, was the elder brother of Same! | 


Cooper, Eſq; he perform'd. well in miniature, and going beyond 


ſea, borajne limaer -60 Chriſtiana. Queen of Sweden ; yet was | 


far exceeded by his brother Samuel, who was much the greater 


maſter. He did likewiſe a landſcape in water colours exceeding | 


well, and was accounted an extraordinary draftſman. 


COPAL. A gum of an agreeable ſmell, reſembling that of 
incenſe brought from New-Spain, where it oozes out from in- | 
ciſions made in the bark of a large tree, much after the manner 


in which the vine yields its water, when cut in the ſpring. 


Tis very rare, when good, tis of a fine tranſparent yellow 


and melts eaſily. 


For want of this, there is another kind brought from the A | 
zilles, which is almoſt the only one known among the druggiſs | 


* chief conſumption is in making varniſb. 
07 the CHOICE of COPIES. 


1. In chuſing a pattern to draw by, you ought to obſene, 


| firſt, that it be well deſign'd, ſecondly, that it be well cover'd 


2. As to the well deſigning, ſee that it be true in every part | 
and that the proportion of the figure be juſt and anſwer to the | 


life. 


curioſity, and a kind of delight and ſatisfaction. 


In the well colouring, know, that in obſcurity or darkneſs, 
there is a kind of deepneſs ; the ſight being ſweetly deceiv'd gra- | 
dually in breaking the colours, by inſenſible change from the W 


more high to the more dull. 


In the rainbow this mixture is perfect; ; the variety of colous 


are thoroughly diſpers'd (like atoms in the ſun beams) among one 
another to create its juſt appearance. 

See that the ſwellings of the work agree to the exactneſs of nz 
ture, and as the parts thereof require, without ſharpneſs in out- 
er or flatneſs within the body of the piece, 


4 * 


3. If the picture be a fiction, ſee that it be done boldly, not only 
to exceed the work (but alſo the poſſibility) of nature, as in c. 
taurs, ſatyrs, fyrens, flying horſes, ſea-horſes, tritons, nereids, &c. 
4. Natural figures ſhew property, and are requir'd to agree | 
with the life ; forced figures expreſs novelty, and are to be beau- | 
tified by exorbitancies according to the fancy of the painter, | 
without limitation; noyelty cauſes admiration, and admiration, | 


| COP 
As alſo, that each hollowneſs exactly correſponds to due pro- 


rtions. | 


Laſtly, view with attention the paſſions, as joy, ſorrow, 
love, hatred, fear, hope, &c. and ſee that they correſpond with 


their proper poſtures; for a touch of the pencil may ftrangely al- 
ter a paſſion to its juſt oppoſite or contrary, as from mirth to 
mourning, Se. 
COPPER, a hard, dry, heavy, ductile metal, found in mines 
in ſeveral parts of Europe; but moſt abundantly in Sweden. 


Copper is of all metals the moſt ductile and malleable, after 


gold and ſilver. 


By an analyſis it appears to be compos'd of a ſulphur ill di- 
geſted, a yellowiſh mercury and a red ſalt. 


It is found both in duſt and in ſtones; each of which are firſt 
well waſh'd, to ſeparate them from the earth, wherewith they 


are mixt. In this ſtate tis call'd Virgin Copper. 
After it has been waſh'd, tis melted, and the melted matter 
is run into a kind of moulds, to form large blocks, by ſome 


call'd Salmons, and by others Pigs of Copper. 
In order to render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it again 


once or twice; ſome of its coarſe, earthy parts being left each 


fuſion, and a quantity of tin and antimony added in each. In 


this ſtate it is call'd Roſe Copper. 
Of a mixture of this and /apis calaminaris is form'd braſs. = 


Copper melted together with twenty two or twenty three 


pounds of fine tin per quintal makes bell metal. 


braſs, 5 

Copper and braſs melted in equal quantities make what the 
French call Bronze, us'd for figures, ſtatues, &c. 
Copper turns white by an unction of ſpirit of wine and orpi- 
ment. Fo | 


Pliny ſays there is a Copper naturally white, found underneath 


the ſilver mines. 


The uſe of Copper is very extenſive; among other works of 


Copper may be reckon'd thoſe of braſs, bell metal, pot metal, 
Sc. which are all compoſitions where Copper makes the prevail- 
ing ingredient. 5 f 

To blanch COPPER. Take arſenick eight ounces, ſal-nitre 


nnd white 7artar, of each two ounces, borax one ounce, reduce 
them to fine powder, cement the Copper there with, by laying 


thin plates, layer upon layer, after forty eight hours of a cement- 


ing heat, (the crucible being ſtrong, well ſtopt, cover'd and 


ſtrongly luted) encreaſe the fire and cauſe it to melt all down 
lopether, | CC. 


Another 


Copper melted with calamine quantity for quantity makes 


COP 


ee way to do the ſame. Take white wine vinepar, ſtrong 
lye made of wood aſhes ſo ſtrong as to bear an egg, of each four 
pounds, ſulphur and hog's blood of each one pound, powder the 
falphur and mix all together, and digeſt in an earthen pot cloſe 
covered for eight days, then ſtrain it. 

2. Take eight pounds of Copper, melt it ain quench it in 
the aſoreſaid lye, do this four times, and then will the Copper be 
in meafure prepar dc. 

3. Take white arſenick, ſheeps ſuet tied up of each a Sound, 
white lead four ounces, put them all together in a kettle keep 
ing continually ſtirring them till they boil to a powder which 
keep for uſe. 
4. Take the Copper before prepar'd, and melt it again a fifth 
time, to which put a little of your prepar'd powder of arſenich | 
by Int'e and little at a time (the Copper being firſt melted) ſtirring 
it with a wooden ſtick Wt it is  diffoly'd 1 in the metal, then calt } 
it into an ingot. : 
T be former powder will fires for eight pounds of Copper. | 
Another Way. Take ſublim'd arſenic two ounces, commen # 
= two ounces, ſublime them together three times, then is it 

xed. g 
2. Take fine ſilver in filings or leaves half an ounce, mercury | 
ſublimate a ſufficient quantity, grind them well upon a marble ? 
Kone, to which add the former prepar'd arſenick with ſome 
fixed ſal armoniac. | 
3. Grind them well together with wine vinegar diſtilrd, in | 

which ſome borax has been diſſolv'd; then let them dry, 1 — ö 
they are dry wet them again with the ſaid vinegar, and dry them 
again upon a ſoſt fire, do fo five times. | 

4. Take fine filver one ounce, and as much of the aforeſaid } 
compoſition, of the prepar'd Copper eight ounces, mix and met 

them together, and it will be in appearance ene to perfect. 
Too fix SAL ARMONIAC fer this work, . Take Sa! 4r- 

moniac ſublim'd to a perfect whiteneſs, put it into a glaſs alem- | 
bick with head and receiver, caſting upon the Sal Armma ſhal 

ſome good diſtilVd vinegar, ſo as to cover it a hand's breadth, 075 
| and diſtil it with a ſoft { ws 7 

2. Then put upon it more freſh vinegar and diſtil again, re- ,, 3 

peat this till the Sal Armoniac remains in the bottom, afterwards 


* 
let the fire go out of Itſelf, and keep the oil cloſe ſtopt for G . 
uſe. 0 
3. If you take mercury two ounces, and make it bot in the — 


| fire, then drop on it three drops of the oil, and the mercury will be 
congeal'd into a pure metal; of this one. part will make ten pa WF » 
of Copper, as fair as ſilver ; the ten parts of Copper being firlt 
_ melted and the mercury one part being caſt upon it, 1 


"COP 
7e fix ARSENICK. Take a ſtrong lye of aſhes and quick 
lime, filter it and diflolve Arſenic with it, then evaporate the 


humidity by boiling, and the Ar/en:ck will be prepar'd and fixt. 


To whiten COPPER or BRASS ſuperficially. Take ſal ar- 


moniac, alum, nitre of each alike quantity, put to them a little 


filings of ſebver refin'd or leaf fitver ; mix them well together, 


and put it into the fire till it be red hot in a crucible, and till it 
has done ſmoaking. Then moiſten this powder with ſpittle, and 
rub either Copper or Braſs with it, and it will be white. 

To whiten COPPER or IRON. Take calx of filver, grind 
it with two parts of calcin'd precipitate of arſenich, and one part 
of white precipitate mercury, imbibe them with water made of 


fal nitre, ſal armoniac, and litharge of each equal parts, and this 


till they have drunk up their weight of the water, put one 
part of it on four parts of prepar'd Copper or Iron. Y 

Another way to do the ſame. Take calcin'd ſilver, tin calcin'd 
and diſſolv'd of each a like quantity, mix, dry and cover it with 
twice as much ſublimed ar/enzc#. 

Another way. Take calcin'd ſilver, arſenick, culphur ſubkm' d 
and ground, al armonac of each a like quantity, mix and ſub- 
lime all three times, and caſt o one part upon ſix parts of prepar'd | 
Iron or Copper. 

Another. Take abe; one ounce, quicꝶſilver ſublim'd three 
ounces, . tartar calcin'd one ounce, grind and incorporate them, 
and put them into a vial with a neck twelve inches long, and 
ts orifice ſo wide that two fingers may enter; lute it and ſet it 
over a fire cover'd with a cloth. 


Firſt make a gentle fire for a quarter of an 1 ; e 


augment the fire underneath, and round about till the furnace 


be very hot and red; when all is cold, break the veſſel and take 
out the metalline matter, This may — be brought to per- 
ſection. 

Another for the ſame purpoſe Upon tutia ſublime one part of 
mercury ſublimate, and two parts of arſenick ſublim'd until it 
ſhall have ingreſs. This clearly and very ſpeciouſiy ſublimes 
Copper. 


The way to calcine little plates of C OPPER 75 tinge glaſs of 
a blue colour. We have ſhewn the way to make crocus martis 
for colouring glaſs, and now we will ſhew that of copper, which 
8 very near in nature to the other, and which diſſolves in the 
lame acids and corroſives. Venus as well as Mars (or copper as 
well as iron) give us different colours, which proceed from diffe · 
rent ways of preparing them. 

erret pretends that braſs gives us a finer blue than copper, 
by reaſon of the lapis calaminaris, WHICh is mixt with it, and 
ana cauſes the colour, | Sal 


COP 
Of all metals, Copper is only uſed (as allay) to give mallea- 
bility to gold and ſilver in coin; it melts eaſy in an indifferent 
heat, but it is calcined into powder with difficulty. There are 
ſeveral ways of calcining copper; here follows five of them, by 
help of fire. The firſt is of Copper alone, without any addi- 
tion; the ſecond, by the addition of ſulphur; the third, by vi- 
triol; the fourth, of braſs alone divers ways; the fifth, by a pre- 


paration of vitriol of Venus. Theſe preparations are the beſt; 


and of more value than thoſe prepared by ſpirits and corroſives. 
The little plates or leaves, whereof we are now to ſhew the 
preparation, are a ſort of copper or braſs exceeding thin, approach- 


ing the colour of gold called feftoons ; theſe plates are made of 


this colour by /apis calaminaris, which does not only colour the 


Copper, but augments its weight, This braſs being well cal. 
cin'd, tinges glaſs of a blue and ſea green; the way to calcine | 


it is thus. EPs» | 

To avoid the expence of buying new, you may make uſe of 
| thoſe leaves which have been already uſed and work'd, they be- 
ing good, and cut them with ſciflars into little pieces, and put 
them into a crucible covered and luted in the mouth of a fur- 
nace to calcine, and let them ſtand there four days, at a coal 
fire, ſo that the leaves may not melt, for then they would be 
unfit for this uſe. The four days being expired, the whole will 
be calcined ; beat them on a porphyry ſtone, and ſearce them 
through a fine fieve, and you will have a blackiſh powder, which 


vou muſt ſpread on tiles, and put it into the ſame furnace for j 
four days longer; then take it off, and blow off the aſhes that 1 


may be fallen on it; then reduce it again into powder, ſearcin 
it through a fine ſieve as before, and keep it for uſe. yy 


| You may know when it is well calcined, if the glaſs riſes ; 
and ſwells when you put it upon it; if it does not, you mult ? 
calcine other leaves, thoſe being not ſerviceable, by reaſon they } 


are burnt in the calcination. | 


Another way of calcining theſe leaues of COPPER, to make a | 
very tranſparent red, yellow and chalcedony. Take the ſame * 
leaves as before-mentioned, cut them into ſmall pieces, and ſtra- 
tify them with /u/phur pulverized in a crucible, covered and 
luted; then ſet them on burning coals at the mouth of the oven 
to calcine for twenty four: hours; then take it out, and grind it 
ſmall; then put it into an earthen veſſel in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, where leaving it ten hours, take it out and powder it, 


then keep it for uſe. 


| COPPER, 0 calcine to à red powder, which ſerves in ſeve- | 
ral proceſſes for colouring glaſs. Altho? copper be of the ſame } f 
nature as braſs, which ſerves to colour glaſs blue, yet there is 
ſome difference between them; for the latter will tinge it of — * þ 
veral 


COP 
veral colours, which proceeds from the lapis calaminaris, and 
ſome other mixtures in the preparation. | 

To make this powder, take copper in thin plates, what quan- 
tity you pleaſe, put it in a large crucible, and ſet it into a fun- 
nace, till it be calcin'd, without melting; then being cool'd, 
reduce it into powder, which will be very red, and ſearce it; of 
this divers uſes may be made, as will be ſhewn in many pla- 


To calcine COPPER tbrice for colouring glaſs, The ſame red 
powder in the preceding chapter ſerves here, 

Lay that powder on tiles, and calcine it again in the furnace 
for four days, and it will become black, and coagulated into 
one maſs. _— oy Toes, 

Reduce it to powder and ſearce it, and calcine it again for 
five or fix days in the ſame furnace, and it will become grey, 
without coagulating any more, or running into lumps, and will 
be in a condition fit to be diſſolv'd. Ss 

This powder the Italians call ramina di trecotte, and of it is 
made a sky colour'd blue, the colour of turhozs, the green of 
merald, and ſeveral other colours. 1 

It muſt not be calcin'd above three times, becauſe it would 
no longer colour glaſs. 855 1 

It may be known whether it be calcin'd well, by caſting ſome 
of it into a pot of boiling glaſs; if it ſwells, it is enough; if 
| not, it muſt be ſet again into the furnace for twenty four hours, 
| or rather begin a new proceſs. . 
4 eaſier and leſs chargeable way of making thrice calcin d 
, WM COPPER. This, as it is leſs expenſive, will alſo be almoſt 
aal in beauty. „„ „„ 
s KLTaxke ſcales made by braziers in making pots, kettles, and 
& cher works of braſs, which is cheaper by far then new cop- 


We 
Theſe ſcales need not be ftratified, like the copper before 
mentioned, which is troubleſome ; there is no need of any thing 
ut to waſh them from all filth, to dry them well, and to put 
them into one or more crucibles, and to ſet them into. the 
nouth of a reverberatory furnace for the ſpace of four days. 
Then being at length cool'd, they are to be pounded or ground 
ad ſearc'd. 1 
Y Then the powder is to be ſet a ſecond time into the ſame fur- 
ace to reverberate for four days more, and you will have little 
als of a black colour, which muſt be pounded and ſearc'd 
uin, and then put the third time into the reverberatory ; then 
der four other days, reduce them to powder as before. 
is Y Thus will it be prepar'd with leſs expence, and as good for 
Yvuring of glaſs ; which may be known very eaſily, by mak- 
7 ing 


CU D 
ing a trial of it on melted glaſs ; for if it makes it riſe when you 
caſt it on, it is right. | J 


To tinge COPPER of a gold colour. Take copper and lapi; MI © 
calaminaris, of each eight drams, of tutty four drams. Heat | 
the copper red hot twice, quenching it in urine, doing the like f 
by the lapis and the futty. Take of the diſſolv'd copper an YI © 
ounce, adding to it two ounces of honey; boil them till the M_ .. 
honey look black, and is ſo dry, that it may be powdered, when U 
beat with the lapis and zutty ; then boil them again till the ch- ſo 

per is melted, and it is done. Dn CL ; 
Another way. Take the gall of a goat and arſenick of each 1 ® 
a ſufficient quantity, and diftil them; then waſh the copper, Ml © 
being firſt made bright in this water, and it will change into the 1 
colour of gol. 8 : TR © 
Another way. Melt Copper, and put in a little zzn# in file- MI... 
ings, and the — — will have a glorious golden colour. 1 
T0 make COPPER of @ white colour. Take ſublimate and 
ſal armoniack of each a like quantity, boil them in vinegar, in by 
which quench the copper, having firſt been made red hot, and te 
it will be like ſilver, . V o: 
Another way. Heat copper red hot divers times, and quench 1 C 
it in oil of tartar per deliquium, and it will be white. _ ( 
Another way. Take arſenick an ounce and a half, mercury | 6 
0 


ſublimate an ounce, of azure half an ounce ; mix them with 
good and pure greaſe like an ointment, and with this anoint any WM *%u 
copper veſſel ; then put that veſſel into another, and ſet it intoa M  ! 
digeſtive heat, letting it ſtand for two months; after which, 
Cleanſe it with a bruſh and water, and it is done. bur 
Another way. Take calcin'd arſenick with ſalt-petre, and} * 
mercury ſublimate, which caſt upon melted copper, and it will late 
be white like filver, e , 
To foften COPPER. Melt burnt braſs in a crucible with} lioſe 
borax, quench it in linſeed oil, and then beat it gently on an. T. 
anvil; then boil it again, and quench it in oil as before; do-War : 
ing this five or fix times till it is ſoſt enough, and this will neat-Y TI 
ly unite with' gold, of which you may put in more by hall} Hung 
than you can of other braſs. =p _ Wuond 
COOPER GREEN. To make this, take a pound of rights trar 
French verdegreaſe made at Montpelier, that being the beſt, be- Cop 
Cauſe the verdegreaſe made at any other place will fade. _ Wicciall 
To this add three ounces of cream of tartar ; let them be 
both reduc'd to a very fine powder ; but be ſure to take care to 
ſtop your noſe while the verdegreaſe is pounding, and hold Mund 
bunch of fine linen in your mouth, to breathe through; 0Fnari 
otherwiſe the ſubtil powder of the verdegreaſe will offend 
!: 232 | 


COP 


When this is done, mix both the powders in two quarts of 
water, and boil them in an earthen pipkin to the conſumption 
of one half; then ſet it by till it is cold; then ftrain it, and 
put the liquor i into a glaſs bottle; ſtop it up, and let it ftand to 


green water for waſhing prints, &c. 

But the verdegreaſe not being always of a goodneſs, ſome- 
times the colour may not prove ſo deep as you would have it for 
ſome uſes. 

To remedy this, put ſome of it into a broad earthen diſh, 
and ſet it over a chafing diſh of coals, and by a gentle heat, 
cauſe ſo much of the liquid part to evaporate, till by crying on 
a paper, and letting of it dry, the colour 1 is as you would have 
it 


1s not as it ought to be, for it is not rightly made, if it does 
my more than juſt ſhine ; and if you cannot make the colour 


adde beſt way will be to add ſome more verdegreaſe, and boil it 
up again, till it becomes a tranſparent deep willow green, 
ch COPPERAS a mineral form'd in copper mines, and which 
3 COPERAS Sis properly a kind of vitriol, 

Copperas is purified and prepar'd in the ſame manner as alum 
ih nd falt petre, by paſſing thro' ſeveral lixiviums till it be wholly 
MY nvc'd to cryſtal. . 


Hungary and Italy; which wr differ from each other in co- 
or and perfection, being all the ſame mineral. 5 
White Copperas is the Copperas of Germany, calcin'd, laid in 


les, they form cakes of forty or fiſty pounds each. Such are 
Miſe brought from Goſlelar in Germany. 

on an WY The Saxon Copperas, before it is whiten'd, is of a bluiſh green, 
ear and tranſparent. 

nest: . The Engliſb Copperas is of a fine green; that of Cyprus and 
Hungary of a sky blue, in pieces cut like the point of a dia- 
ond; that of Piſa and /taly is likewiſe green, and the laſt is 
f right® canſparent as glaſs. 

Copperas is of conſiderable uſe in many preparations 3 - but ef- 
Kclally i in dying. The hatters alſo uſe it in their dye, and this 
ud galls are the ingredients that compoſe writing ink. 

The ordinary Engliſh Copperas is made of a kind of ſtones 
hold rund on the ſea ſhore in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and fo weſtward, or- 


gh; o inarily call'd gold fones, from the colour; they abound with 
offen nuch i iron. 


Wher Vol. J. O To 


ſettle till the liquor be very clear, and ſo you will have a delicate 


Here you may note, that if it ſhine too much when dry, it 


by evaporating it (as before) without making it ſhine too much, 


There is Copperas of En 2 of Piſa, Germany, Cyprus, : 


vater, then filtrated and reduc'd to ſalt; of which as it coagu- 
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To prepare the. Copperas from them, they are laid in heaps 
or beds under ground. In proceſs of time, they ſwell and fer- 
ment, and by degrees a humour diſtils out, which drawn into 
a ciſtern, and being afterwards boil'd, in the boiling ſhoots 1 into 
thoſe cryſtals we ſee it in, 

CORAL is a production of the ſea, which i is reckoned in the 
claſs of marine plants. 

Mr. Kircher ſuppoſes, that there are whole foreſts of it at the 


bottom of the ſea; and Mr. Tournefort aſſerts, that it multiplies 


by ſeed, tho' neither its flower nor grain be known. 

So then, if it be a plant, it has roots, by which it is faſtened 
to the rock on which it grows; and theſe roots are covered with 
a bark, beſet with Rarry pores, which traverſe them from top to 
bottom. 

Above theſe roots is the woody part (if we may ſo call a matter 
that reſembles ſtones, rather than wood. 

Tt is divided into branches like other plants. The extremi- 
"ties of it are ſoft and rounded into little bowls, uſually divided 
into ſix cells. Theſe bowls are accounted a kind of pods, which 
contain the ſeed of the coral. 

MM. le Comte de Marſigh obſerves, it grows chiefly i in grotto's, 
_ whoſe aperture or mouth opens to the ſouth, and the vault or 
concave arch 1s nearly parallel to the ſurface of the earth. 

As to its growth, tis neceſſary that the ſea be as quiet and 
fill as a pond; it vegetates contrary to almoſt all other plants, 
the foot of it adhering to the top of the grotto, and its branches 
extending downwards. 

M. de Marſigli is of opinion, that its ſubſtance was originally 
Auid ; and that which confirms the notion is, that the ſame ſub- 
ſtance does ſometimes line the inſide of a ſhell, which it could 
never enter, but in form of a fluid. 

The antients were of opinion, that Coral was ſoft while it 
continued in the bottom of the water, and that it only became 
hard and ſolid by the impreſſion of the air. But the moderns 
have by experience found to the contrary. 

There are properly but three kinds of Coral, red, white and 
black ; the white is the rareſt, and moſt eſteem d; but the red is 
the moſt i in uſe, It is procur'd by fiſhing. _ 

It is to be choſen thick, ſmooth and ſhining, and of a beauti- 
ful red, not covered with. any tartarous matter, 

CORAL FISHERY. There are ſeveral places where this 
fiſhery is carried on, as the Perſſan Gulf, the Red Sea, the coaſts 
of Africa towards the Baſtion of France, the iſlands of Mares 
and Cor ſica, and the coaſts of Provence and Catalonia. 

The method of fiſhing is pretty much the ſame in all 
— with _ 1 0 at the — of — where aro 2 x 


COR 


eſtabliſhed fiſhery, under the direction of a company, and is as 


follows. 

Each boat is mann'd with ſeven or eicht men, commanded 
by the patron or proprietor; the caſter throws a machine (which 
performs the office of a caſting net) that tears up the coral from 
the bottom of the ſea; the other fix manage the boat. This 
machine is compos'd of two beams ty'd a croſs, with a leaden 


weight to preſs them down. To theſe beams is faſtened a great 


quantity of hemp, looſely twiſted round, among which they mix 
ſome ſtrong nets. 


The machine being thus furniſh'd, is let down into the ſea, 
and when the Coral is pretty ſtrongly entangled in the hemp 
and the nets, it is drawn up by a rope, which is unwound, 


| according to the depth, and which ſometimes requires half a 


| dozen boats crews to draw. If the cord happens to break, the 
| fiſhermen are in great danger of being drowned. 


Coral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 45s. 64. per pound. 


| parts; of which the patron or maſter coraller has four, the ca- 


being reſerv'd for the company. 


together; then take it out of the lye, and mix it with cinnabar, 
diſolv'd in water; hang it over an eaſy fire till it grow thick, and 


then if it have the right colour of Coral, make it into what 


it WW form or faſhion you pleaſe, and poliſh it according to art. 
_ Another. Take Cinnabar well beaten, and apply a layer there- 
rns of on a piece of wood well dry'd and poliſh'd, being firſt moi- 


ſtened with ſize; then poliſh it again, and for varniſh rub it 


nd over with the white of an egg. 


is CORRECTION is repreſented in painting, Oc. by an old 
crabbed woman fitting upon a bench with a whip in her left 
ti-Iband, and a pen in her right with Which ſhe is correcting a 


me Old and croſs grained to ſhew that correction is a prudent act 
its in him that gives it, and grievous to him that receives it, and 
ca therefore ſhe has a rod in one hand, and a pen in the other; 
the book contains the cauſe of complaint and Correction. 

PADRE GIACOMO CORTESI cad BORGO G.“ 
NONE, born in the year 1605, exccll'd in battles, died in the 


Jear 1675, | 
O 2 PIETRO 


Before the fiſhers go out, they agree on the price of the 


The time of the Coral fiſhery is from April till Fly, which 
when it is over, and in a ſeaſon uſually amounts to twenty five 
quintals of Coral to each boat, this is divided into thirteen 


ſter two, and each of the fix companions one, The pak ana) 
To make artificial CORAL. Take the horns of. a goat, | 


ſcrape or ſhave them, reduce them to powder, ſteep them in a 
ſtrong lye made of the aſhes of the wood of an aſh, fitteen days 
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- PIETRO di COSIMO, born in the year 1441, ſcholar of 

Coſimo Roſelli, liv'd at Florence, excell'd in painting bacchanals 
and maſquerades, died in the year 1521, aged eighty years, 
_ COSMOGRAPHY is repreſented in painting, &c. by an 
ancient lady in a sky coloured ſtarry veſtment, under which is 
another of an earthy colour, ſtanding betwixt two globes, the 
celeſtial on the right ſide, and the terreſtrial on the left; hold- 
ing an aſtrolabe in her right hand, in her left the Roman ra- 
dius. | 

She is ancient bert ſhe derives her pedigree from the crea- 
tion of the world. Her garments denote her participating both 
of heaven and earth, as do the globes, as being the inſtruments, 
with which ſhe takes the diſtance and magnitude of ſeveral far 
and the operations upon earth. 


COSTUME, [in painting] as to obſerve the Cy Hume, is to | 


make every perſon and thing to ſuſtain the proper character; 
and not only to obſerve the ſtory, but the circumſtances, the 
ſcene of action, the country or place, but to make the habits, 
arms, manners, proportions, and the like to correſpond. 


PETER OTT ART, an ns of vaſes ud thi 


mark, 


JOHN COVAY, who 1 the works of Mr, 
Vouet, and others us'd this mark. 

COC, in painting, is a term us'd for each lay or im- 
preſſion of colour; either in oil or water; wherewith the painter 
covers his canvaſs, wall, wainſcot or other matter to be paint- 


ed. 


Thus they ſay, A painting has had its laſt Couch or lay; 2 
ceiling has had two couches, there is a great deal of 8 art in couch. 
ing the colours well one after another. 

The word is alſo us'd for a lay or impreſſion on any thing to 
make it more firm and conſiſtent, or to skreen it from the wea- 

ther. | 
T hus paintings are cover'd with a Couch of varniſh ; a canvas 
to be painted, muſt firſt have two couches of ſize before the co- 
lours are laid. 

Two or three couches of white- lead are laid « on wood before 
the Couch of gold is apply d. 

The leather gilders lay a Couch of water and whites of eggs 

on the leather, before they apply the leaf gold or ſilver. 

The gold wire-drawers alſo uſe the word Couch, for the gold 
or filver leaf, wherewith they cover the mals to be gilded or fil- 
vered ; before they draw it e the iron, that 1 is to give it 

\ its | proper thickneſs, ED The 


@ & mT 
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COW 

The gilders uſe the term Couch for the quantity of gold and 
flver leaves, apply d on the metals in Emo or filvering, Each 
Couch of gold is but one leaf or two at moſt, and each of filver 
three, to gild. 

If the gilding be hatch'd, there are requir'd from eight to 
twelve Couches, and only three or four, if ! it be without natch- 
ing. 

Ao ſilver, there are requir'd from four to ten coicher, ac- 
cording to the beauty of the work. 

COUN TER-LIGHT, 7a window or light oppoſite to any 
 COUNTER-JOUR, Sthing, which makes it appear to a 


diſadvantage; a fingle Counter-Light is ſufficient to take away 
all the beauty of a fine painting. 


COUNTER-DRAWING in painting, Kc. is the copying 
a deſign or painting by means of a fine linen cloth, an oil'd paper 
or other tranſparent matter; whereon the firokes appearing. 
through, are follow'd and trac'd with a pencil, with or without 


colour. 


Sometimes COUNTER-DRAWING is done on eh, and 
with frames or nets divided into ſquares with filk or with thread, 
| and alſo by means of inftruments invented for the purpoſe, as the 
| parallelogram, Which ſee. 
| COUNTER-PROOF in rolling preſs printing, a print cakin 
off from another freſh printed; which by being paſs'd * 
| the preſs gives the figure of the former, but inverted. 
| To COUNTER-PROOVE is alſo to paſs a deſign i in black 
lead, or red chalk through the preſs, after having moiſten'd 
| with a ſpunge, both that and the paper on which the Counter- 
| Proof is to be taken. 
 COWSLIPS are of four or foe cs 

1. Of a very pale purple. 2. Of gridelin. 3. Of white and 
yell, &c. 

1. To paint them in miniature, lay the purple on with ol 
tramarine, carmine and white, obſerving to diminiſh the quan- 
tity of this laſt, when you are ſhading. 

2, As for thoſe of a gridelin colour, paint them with a light 
lake, a very little ultramarine, and a great deal of white; ſhade 
with the ſame, but let it be darker. 


black and white ſtrokes. 


the form of a ſtar, which is ſhaded with gambooge, and muft i in 
the midſt of it have a ſmall round of bladder green, 


The yellow Cowſlip muſt be maſticot, ſhaded with gambooge 
and umber. 


3. For the white ſort, let it be white alone, and ſhade with 


The eye of theſe three Cotoſſips muſt be done with maſticote, 


The buds, the leaves, and the ſtems muſt be verditer mix d with 
Q 3 a little 
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_ alittle e and finiſh'd with Iris green; with this ſame colour 
expreſſing ribs and veins on the leaves, heightening the She. of 
the largeſt with maſticot. 
F Michael Coxis his mark on certain 8 ſtories 
| ML in ſixty eight plates, dated i in different years, one is 
in 1576. 
C. P. ſignifies Cornelius Pulemburg 2 John Bronchorts inc, 
| LUKE VAN CRANOGIO, or Luke Van Craen, 
c painter to the Duke of Savoy. His mark is ſometimes L. C. 
| with a wing'd dragon, and the year 1509, at other 
times his mark is two little Gothic ſhields, or with the mark, 
or L. V. G. He engraved in wood and copper. 
To make CRAYONS or PAS TILS of which there are dif- 
erent methods, Some direct to take plaiſter of Paris or alabaſter 


calcin'd, and of the colour of which you intend to make your | 


Crayons a ſufficient quantity; to grind them firſt aſunder, and 
then together, and with a little water to make them into paſte; 
then to roll them with your hand upon the grinding ſtone into 
long pieces like black lead pencils, and then to dry them mode. 
Tately in the air; which when they are to be us'd, are to be 
'ſcrap'd or ſhav'd to a point like a common pencil. 


T hus Crayons may be made of what colour you pleaſe, fitting | 


them for the faces of men, women, landſcapes, clouds, * —_ 
buildings and ſhadows. 


Another way. Take tobacco-pipe clay, and temper it with a | 


| little water with what colour you pleaſe, making ſeveral accord- 
ing to the heights of colours you would make uſe of, which mix 
with the ſaid tobacco-pipe clay, ſo much as the clay will bear, 
work all well together, form them into Crayons, and ſet tem 

to dry for uſe. 

. The manner of laying the ground Fleſh- Colour 2 a PI to be 
wrought upon with CRAYONS, The beſt way, ſays Mr. Brown, 


is to colour the paper that you intend to draw on with a carna- 


tion or fleſh-colour, near the complexion of the party you intend 
to draw aſter; and to cover the whole paper with the ſame 


complexion, which is made of ceruſs, meny and a little yellow-oker 


ground with a little gum arabick. 

When you prepare them make a good ORE of various com- 
plexions together, it being not worth while to make one at a 
time. 

You are to Jay on this ground colour with a wet 3 but 
let the colour be ſo bound with gum, that it will not ſtir from 
the paper by rubbing with your finger on it. 

W hen this ground is dry, then sketch or draw the firſt rough 
draught with coal, that being as you would have it, draw over 
the lame lines 2gain more R with red-chalk, then with 
your 


: 
C RA 
your ſeveral Crayons you are to rub in your colours firſt, then 
with your fingers you are to ſweeten and mix them together, 


ſcumbling them one into another after the manner of the oil 


And becauſe many times the Crayons will not ſharpen to fo 


good a point as lach or red chalk, you muſt be extremely care- 


ful to cloſe and finiſh all your work at laſt with red and black 
chalk, which you may ſharpen at your pleaſure. 


Hans Holben, painter to King Henry VIII. drew in Crayons 


the pictures of moſt of the Engliſb nobility both Lords and 
Ladies; and theſe were the patterns whereby he painted his pic- 


tures in oil. 


There is another ordinary way of drawing in Crayons on blue 


paper, the ground colours are to be rubb'd in firſt with a pencil, 
and afterwards with a ſtubbed pencil or your finger. hs 


And if you pleaſe you may work upon parchment exceeding 
neat and curious. 


maſter Hen. Goltzius (the faces were about the bigneſs of a Fa- 


cobus) and alſo ſome done by the ſame hand in Crayons, 


which at a ſmall diſtance you would have taken for /;mning. 


Some he drew upon the rough fide of velum, and ſome on 
the ſmooth fide of parchment, being rubb'd in with ſmall ſtubbed 


pencils, and finiſh'd with ſharp pointed red or black chalk. 

His Crayons were about the length of a finger, and about the 
thickneſs of a gooſe quill. 5 5 8 

Mr. Broꝛun ſays, he has obſerv'd, that CRAYONS or dry 
colours are wrought in ſeveral manners or ways. 

The firſt is that of Vahant, whoſe manner was to place ſeve- 
ral heaps of colours in powder upon white paper, of ſeveral tem- 


peratures, according to the object he drew after, whether the 


life or painting. 3 
His out-lines being firſt drawn, he made uſe of ſeveral rolls 
of white paper, roll'd up very hard and cloſe, about the length 


of a pencil ſtick us'd in limning, and ſome of them about the 
thickneſs of the ſame, bigger or leſſer according as his work re- 


quir'd with which he rubb'd in the ſeveral colours. And that 
his work is reaſonably neat, and had a pretty good force. 
And that ſome of the French maſters have a manner, which 
differs but in two things from the former. 5 
Inſtead of the rolls of paper they make uſe of ſtubbed pencils, 
ſome of which are ſtuff d with cotton, and others with bombaſt, 


and inſtead of placing the colours on paper, they put them into 


ſmall boxes. 


But he rather eſteems the way of drawing with 2 Crayon 


about the length of a finger, E. of ſeveral colours and mix- 
- 


In this manner, ſays our author, I have ſeen 
little pieces extremely well done by the hand of that great 
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CRA 
rolbd up and dried. 
That though they us'd formerly to temper them with milk, 


tures, ground together of a good conſiſtence and fliffneſs, and 


beer or ale, and ſome have anciently made uſe of ftale ſize to 
bind the colours together, yet he approves not of any of theſe; 


| for either they bind the colours ſo hard that you cannot draw at 
all with them, or elſe they are ſo brittle or looſe that you can. 
not ſharpen them to a point. | 


Another way. Grind your colours very fine upon a marble, 
fift them through a tiffany ſieve; then take a piece of tobacco- 


pipe clay, and lay it on the grinding-ſtone, and temper it and 
your colours together with ſtrong ale-wort. 5 

Great care muſt be taken not to make them too wet, but 
of an even temper like moiſt clay, ſo that you may roll them 
up with your hand upon a ſtone. | : 
Then lay them on a piece of paper, and ſet them to dry in 


an oven after the bread has been drawn out, or elſe you may 
dry them on a fire-ſhovel by degrees, till they are of a due 


hardneſs, which you may know by trying them on a piece of 
paper; and if they caſt, they are not dry enough, and if fo you 


muſt dry them longer, till they will not caſt ; then take a fe- 


ther and ſome ſallet oil, and oil them lightly over, and then lay 


them by to dry again; till they have thoroughly imbib'd the oil, | 


which will render them excellent, and work free and eaſy. 


Mr. Brown tells us, that he has taken yellow-oker burnt, and , 
roll'd it up into a Crayon, and dried it with a moderate heat, and | 


when it was thoroughly dry, he made it very warm, and then 


dipp'd it into linſeed oil, and being thoroughly ſoak'd, he | 
drew with it, and rubbing it with his finger, it would not rub 


out, nor any part of it ſtir, and he believes all the reſt of the 
colours may be made to have the ſame quality ; and adds, he 


doubts not but the German maſters and others of the low Dutch | 


had that art, he having by him drawings in Crayons of Golt- 
_ 22345 and others, which were extremely neat, and would not 
Tub out, being ſtrong and like oil painting. = 
He reconimends the following as the beſt manner of making 
_ Crayons. FFT 
Firſt temper as many Crayons as there are varieties and changes 
of colourings in fleſh, or faces, or draperies, or landſcapes, &c. 
making them deeper or lighter as you pleaſe, as 
If you were to make a Crayon for a brown glowing com- 
plexion, grind upon your ſtone ceruſs and vermilion, Engliſb 
oker and a little pinꝭ, you need not be over curious to grind them 
extremely fine, but reaſonably to bruiſe and mix them well to- 
gether ; to this add a proportionable quantity of plaiſter of Paris 
Þurnt, and finely fiſted through a fine tiffany five 3 then ous 
| | 4 that 


r 
that and incorporate it with all the colours indifferently thick and 
ſtiff like moiſt clay; and then take it from the ſtone and roll it 


up in a lump, out of which lump you may make your Crayons, 
by rolling with the palm of your hand upon the ſtone a ſmall 


the ſun to dry or the wind, but not by the fire. 


them of a gentle quality and bind the colours together, and 


make them hold a ſharpening to a fine point which otherwiſe 
would be too looſe and brittle. The colour moſt difficult to 


work in this kind is crimſon, if you make uſe of late, which you 
may avoid and make uſe of rofſet, hes 3 

Another way to make a crimſon Crayon to prevent it from 
being brittle or hard, you may temper it with a lighter mixture, 
which will make it more ſoft and gentle. 


Be ſure to mix ceruſs with all the other colours and ſhadows 
whatever. | CE 7 


maſticot and ſmalt, and maſticot and indigo, with which colours 
you may make them lighter or deeper as you pleaſe, remem- 
bring that where you are to temper firm colours, as umber, 
cher, indigo, &c. you are to take the leſs plaiſter of Paris; 
and where the colours are looſe there bind them ftronger and 
aſter, by adding more plaiſter of Paris. 5 


Of the making of CRAYONS for dry colouring. 
The uſe of Crayons for dry colours is ſo neceflary in taking of 
views and proſpects, and there are ſo few Crayons that are good 
e of the ſort, that I think the way of making them a neceſſary 
h WW etticle to be known to every one, who is a lover of drawing and 


t- Wl panting, "rs 


As for white we have no occaſion of any other, than that of 


white ſoft chalk, which ſhould be ſaw'd into lengths of an inch 


for ſuch uſes about four inches long and very thin.] When you 
have ſawed out your Crayons of chalk, which ſhould be at moſt 
aqQuarter of an inch thick, round off the corners with a penkniſe, 
and point them by drawing . your penknife upwards from the 
place where the point is to be. You ought to have a dozen or 
[wo of theſe to lie in a little caſe by themſelves, or they will 
be diſcolour'd by the other colours, : 


YELLOW 


tity of it, as much as will make a Crayon the length of a 
1 and about the thickneſs of a gooſe quill; then lay it in 


In this manner, and with this mixture of plaiſter of Paris, 
with all the other colours and ſhadows in general, you will make 
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The temperatures for greens are made of pink and bice, and 


and half or two inches, [There are little ſaws made on purpoſe 
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YELLOW PAS TILS, r CRAYONS. © 
Yellaws come next, which ſhould be divided into four or five 
degrees of colour. 

 1/t Yellow, Take ſome grounds of ſtarch and flower of brim- 
ſtone, mix them well with a knife upon a poliſh'd marble, ſo 
that they produce the colour of ſtraw, or a Yellow as will ſhew 
itſelf faintly ; then pour a little milk to them, or a little pale ale- 
wort, till the colour become like a paſte ; then ſpread the paſte on 
a ſmooth piece of chalk, with a broad knife till it is about the 
third part of an inch thick, and let it lye till *tis half dry; then 
with a ſharp knife cut it in lengths of an ineh and a half, about 
the fourth part of an inch wide, and roll it thin between two 
little pieces of board, till they are round like a ftraw, and point 


them as I have directed for the chalk. If you pleaſe you my | 


uſe ground chalk inſtead of grounds of ſtarch. 
2d Yellow. It is made of yellow oker, ground well with fit 
water, and then dried and beat. Mix this with ground chalk, in 
ſuch quantity as it will be a little deeper than the former colour, 
and mix them up with pale ale-wort, in which a little white fu- 
gar-candy may be diſlolv'd; and make theſe Crayons as the 
former. EE: „ 
34 Yellow. Grind yellow oker with water, with a ſtone and 
muller, and when *tis dry, beat it very fine, and make it ino 
Paſtils or Crayons, with pale ale-wort, or ſize made with glo- 
ver's leather, boil'd in water till it comes to a jelly; uſe it 2 
before directed, and roll the Paſfils between two boards. 

4th Yellow. Take Engliſh pink, grind it as the former wit 
water, and when tis dry beat it fine, and mix it with a very 
little ground chalk, till *tis deeper than the former colour ; then 
put to it ſome wort of pale ale, and ſtir all well together, and 
make it into Paſizls or Crayons, by rolling in the foregoing man- 
ner. 73 5 

5th Yellow. Engliſh pink is to be ground as the former, 
and to be made in Paſtils or Crayons, by itfelf with pale ale. 

Wort. e 

6th Yellew. Dutch pink is to be us'd as the former, and 
mixt with pale ale-wort, or milk, and to be roll'd and dried. 
7th Telluw. Orpiment is one of the moſt poiſonous colours 
that can be us'd; however it is one of the moſt beautiful ſort, 
and is next to orange- colour. This muft have a little ground 


_ Chalk mixt with it, well temper'd together, and made up with iſ 


pale ale-wort, with a little gum-dragon diſſolv'd in it; and roll 

them up into Paſtils, as you did the former. . 
ORANGE-COLOURS. | 

1/ Orange-Colour. Take yellow orpiment, mixt it with 


pale ale-wort, and when it is in paſte, roll it, and make it into 


Paſtils or Crayons. 2d Orang. 


"DD RA 

2. Orange-Colour. Take orpiment and red-lead, {let the red- 
lead be very finely ground in water, and dried) then mix a lit- 
tle of this with your orpiment, till you have the colour you de- 
fire; and putting in it ſome ale-wort, wherein ſome gum dra- 
gon has been diflolv'd, make into a * and roll it into 
Paſtils or Crayons. 

34. Orange- Colour. Take Engl: 5 pink, grind it well, and 
put to it as much vermilion as will make it of the colour you de- 
fire; mix theſe up with ale-wort, that has been boil'd till ' tis 


more glutinous than ordinary, and make it into Pa/tils or Crayee 


as before. 
4th Orange-Colour. Take Engliſh pink finely ground, and 
put to it as much red-lead, well ground, as will make it agree- 


able to your deſign, mix "theſe well with ale-wort boil'd to a 
| thickneſs, and make them into Crayons. 


5th Orange-Colour. Take ſome Dutch pink, well 8 
and mix it with ſome red- lead finely powdered, to the colour 


| 2nd make it into Pęſtils as before. 


| Nite, In the mixture of theſe colours, obſerve, that they have 
| as many different ſhades as poſſible. 


;. ©. EDS, 2 
, Red. Take red -lead, grind it well with water, then dry 
| it and beat it to a fine powder, and put to it ſome chalk or 


| wherein a little gum-dragon has been boil'd, make it into a paſte, 


ſome deeper, others paler. 


and muller, make it into a paſte with ale-wort, in which . 
dragon has been boil'd. 


34 Red. Red-oker wants no preparation, but ſawing as di- 


er, nected for chalk, in the firſt article. 

* | 4th Red. Take vermilion, ground fine, and mix it. with 
| ſome fine chalk, or white- lead, well pulveriz'd ; divide the com- 

2 poſition into three parts, and by adding more of the white to one 

ed. chan another, you may make three different colours; then put 


ale - wort boil'd thick to each, and make them e into paſte, 
and then into Paſtils. 


| ale-wort, that has been boil'd to a thickneſs with gum-dragon, 
till it is a paſte, then roll it into Crayons or Paſtils. 


| upon a marble, and when *tis well dried and powdered, divide 
it into three parcels, and mix with each as much chalk or 


work 
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you want; then with ale-wort or milk make it into a paſte, 


| white-lead finely ground to brighten it; mix this with ale-wort, 


and roll it into Crayons, Of this your Poftils ſhould be made 
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24 Red. Take red-lead, and grind it well with a marble 


5th Red. Take vermilion, rind it well, and mix it with 
6th Red. Take ſome good lake, well ground with water 


White: lead ground fine, as will make them of different colours, 
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work them ſeverally into paſte; then roll them into Paſtili or 
Crayons. 8 | N 

= 75 Red. Take fine lake, and reduce it to as fine a powder 
as you can with water, and when 'tis dry, and again finely 
powdered, mix it with ale-wort, and make it into a paſte, and 
roll it-into Crayons. 

+  $th Red. Take Indian red well ground with water, and 
dry it like the other colours; then mix it with ale-wort that 
has been boil'd to a thickneſs with gum-dragon. This alone 
will be a very ſtrong colour; but to make it of different ſhades, 
you muſt mix it with white, each parcel ſo as to be ſhades to one 
another; then make em ſeverally into Paftils. 


gth Red. Take roſe-pink, and cut it into the ſhape of Cr). 


bons, Without any preparation. Carmine is too dear for them; 
for twelve penny-worth would make but a ſmall Crayon. 

8 5 PURPLES. « 

_ 1/2 Purple. Take roſe- pink finely ground and powdered, 
mix it well with a little Sanders blue, till the powder appears of 
the colour you deſire; then make it into a paſte with ale-wort, 
thickned with gum-dragon, and roll it into Crayons. 

24 Purple, Take lake finely ground and waſh'd, add to i 
as much blue bice as you think convenient to make it of a rel 


diſh purple, and you ſhould vary this in two or three manner, | 


each lighter than the other; in the lighter ſorts, put a ſufficient 
quantity of chalk or white-lead ground fine, and mix them u 
with ale-wort boil'd to a thickneſs with gum- dragon; then roll 
them into paſtil : bs 
3d Purple. Take ſome lake well ground, and to it add « 
much Pruſſian blue as will make it of the colour you intend; 
mix thoſe well together in different parcels, making ſome more 
inclining to red than the others; and to make the fainteſt purple of 
them, add ſome chalk ground at your diſcretion, and make 'em 
ſeverally into paſte with ale-wort thickned by boiling ; then in- 
to Paſtils as before directed. . „ 

PE 1 BLUES. 

1, Blue. Blue bice is the lighteſt blue colour uſed, and muſt 
be well ground with fair water on a fine marble, and when it b 
dry, reduce it again to a powder; then lay it in four parcels, and 
put to three of them, in different proportions, ſome chalk ot 
white - lead ground, ſo that, when mixt, each may be lighte! 
than the other; mix theſe ſeparately with ale- wort, thickenet 
with ſcraps of glover's leather; and when they are made in 4 
paſte to your mind, make them into paſtils, and the fourth 
part of the blue bice muſt be made up by it ſelf in the fame 
manner. i | e | 


24 Blut 
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2d Blue. Take verditer well ground on a fine marble, lay it 
in four parcels, and mix one of them purely with a thin fize, 
made of white glovers ſhreds and ale-wort ; and the other three 
parts mix with ſeveral proportions of chalk or White-lead well 
ground, ſo as to make ſhades to one another; make theſe 
into paſte with ale-wort, thickned with gum-dragon, and then 
into Crayons, 
34 Blue. Take ſome Pruſſian blue well ground, and lay it 
in four parcels on your marble, and with three of them mix 
| ſome chalk or white-lead well ground to make them of different 
degrees of colour, and the fourth muſt be alone. Make the 


three mixt colours into paſte with pale ale-wort boil'd till 


it thickens ; and the plain colour muſt be made into a paſte with 
ſome ale-wort boil'd, and thicken'd with white ſhavings of lea- 

W ther from the lovers, Make all theſe into Paſtils. 
4th Blue, Take rock indigo well ground with water on a 
marble, dry it and powder it again; then divide it into parcels 


proportions of ground-chalk or white-lead ground, to make them 


mix them to paſtes ; then make them into paſtils. 
As for the plain indigo, mix it with ale-wort thickened by 


p Crayons. . 
. BLAcks. 

17 Black. The black that is commonly uſed as a Cree, 
hy s charcoal cut into lengths; the ſofteſt and beſt is that made of 


White are a great deal more uſed than any other colour. 
2d Black. Take ivory black ground very fine with com- 
mon water, add to it a very little ground indigo; for a bluiſh 


Plain black always carries with it. 
; BROWNS. 
- ff Braun, Take for a light brown ſome fuller's earth, grind 
it well with water, and mix with it ſome ground chalk or white 
lad, to make it in different colours, that is lighter or darker, 
% you think proper; mix this up with pale ale-wort boll'd thick, 
— and have at leaſt four ſorts of it. 
ene 2d Brown. Take ſome Spaniſh brown ground very well, 
and mix with it ſome fuller's-earth, to make it lighter, ſor the 


Yaniſh brown is a dark colour of itſelf; and when you have 


made this mixture, you may put to ſome part of it a little chalk 


or White-lead ground in different proportions, to have them of 


Ulterent ſhades : Theſe are for the lighter browns, and be 
them 


zz before, and with two or three parts of them, mix different 


deeper or paler; and one part muſt be the ſimple colour. Put to 
the mixt colours ſome ale-wort thickened with boiling, and 


boiling with glover's ſhreds of white Ws then make it into 


willow. Have at leaſt a dozen or two of theſe, for black and 


aft will enliven the black, and help that deadneſs, which a 
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CRA 
them ſeverally in paſtes with a light ſize of fiſh glue, or iſin- 


glaſs and water, and ſome of them with pale ale-wort boil'd 
thin, or thick water-gruel boil'd with gum-dragon ; then make 
them into Crayons, 3 

3d Brown, Take Spaniſh brown ground fine, and ſome In- 
dian red ; mix them well together, and to them put ſome pale 
ale-wort, till they become a paſte. You may make ſome of 
them lighter with chalk, or white-lead ground; then roll them 


into Paſtils. 3 
. GREENS. 

1/? Green, Take ſome verdegreaſe, and boil it in ſharp vi- 
negar, and when it boils, add a little tartar powdered, which 
will ſo diſſolve the verdegreaſe, that the liquor will be of a fine 
colour ; then ſet the liquor in little gallipots expos'd to the air, 
which will dry the colour, and then it will diſſolve in common 
water, This may be taken with as much warm ale-wort as will 


cover it, and will diſſolve the green; then make it into Paſtil, 


with ground white chalk, as much as you think fit. 


24 Green, Take diſtill'd verdegreaſe ground with vinegar | 


on a marble, waſh it well with water; the manner of which iz, 


to throw the verdegreaſe into water, and in half a minute to | 


pour off the water into a cup, and let it ſettle ; then pour the 


water from it, and waſh it again in the ſame way; and when 


this is dry, make it into Paſtils with ale-wort. 


34 Green. Take verdegreaſe prepar'd as before, finely pow- | 


dered, and mix it with a little Pruſſian blue in ſeveral propor- 
tions. In the lighteſt ſorts, put a little white, or the brighteſt 
yellow well ground, to make varieties of colour; mix all theſe 
with pale ale- wort boil'd to a thickneſs. TED 
4th Green. Take Indigo well ground, and ſome Engliſh pink; 
mix theſe well together upon a marble, and when they are wel 
powdered, make them into a paſte, and roll them up with a 
| ſoft ſize and oil into the ſhape of crayons, or with pale ale- wort 
or thick water-gruel; but when you uſe water-gruel, it muſt be 
ſtrain'd and boil'd with ſome gum-dragon. 5 
5th Green, Take blue bice ground fine, add to it ſome Dutch 
pink well ground; mix them in parcels, and prepare them in 
ſhades to one another; then make them into paſtes, and roll 
them into Paſtils. You may have five or fix ſorts of theſe. 
Note, The liquid you uſe to make them into Paftils, mult 
be ale-wort boil'd a little thick. 5 
6th Green. Take rock indigo ground very fine with water 
on a marble, and when *tis dry, beat it fine again; then divide it 
into parcels on the marble, and to ſome of them put a little 
flower of brimſtone in greater or leſſer quantities; to others 
flower of brimſtone and Dutch pink mixt, ſo that you may —— 
| variety 
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yariety of colours. When you have thus made the different 

ſhades you intend, then make them into paſtes with ale-wort 

thickened by boiling with white glover's ſhreds of leather, or a 

little gum-dragon ; and roll them into Crayons. | 
7th Green, Grind rock indigo with water, and put to it in 

ſeveral parcels, as much Dutch pink as you think fit, to make 


your greens of various ſhades ; when theſe are well mixt, pit 


to them ſome ale-wort thickened by boiling, with which make 
them into paſtes; then roll them into Pa/zils. 


Note, The reaſon why theſe Pa/tils are better than thoſe in 
| common which are bought at ſhops, is becauſe they are gene- 


rally made too ſtiff with gums, and ſo will hardly touch the pa- 


per; and all theſe will work freely, and expreſs the ſeveral co- 
lours you deſire. 


The reaſon why you are to make five or ſix ſhades of each 
colour is, becauſe we cannot mix any when we uſe them; where- 


great variety of colours in it, we ought to have every ſort of 
colour that can be thought on. 


every ſort by it ſelf, viz. 
The White. 


Tellus. Lay the brighteſt ſorts in one, and the deeper ſorts 
in another, till you come to the orange-colours, 


deeper in another. 


the brighter reds in another, the ſtronger reds in another, and 


the deepeſt reds in another; every one with its proper ſhades, 
d ve come towards purple. „% 
a Purples, The paler ſorts inclining to red in one apartment; 
t che next ſorts, more inclining to blue, in another, with their 
X WH ſhades; and thoſe which are next to blue with their ſhades, in a 
part by themſelves. „ og 
0 Blues ſhould follow the purples; put the lighteſt in the firſt 
in 


apartment, the next degree into another, a third into another, 
ol WW and the fourth to the laſt into others: But the Pruſſian blue 

keep quite by itſelf, and its mixtures by themſelves; it ſerves 
ſt very well in this way to ſupply the place of ultramarine, and it 
s much cheaper, for a Crayon made of ultramarine would coſt 
dot leſs than half a guinea. And beſides in this way of Crayon- 
* drawing, the preparation of Pruſſian blue does very well anſwer 


nor even laſt in oil-colours, if it comes to be expoſed to the 
ve : T_ weather * 
ty 


3 in oil-painting, and painting in water- colours, we can make 
what mixtures we pleaſe in an inſtant: And when we are about 
any painting or drawing in Crayons, which happens to have a 


Ne, Theſe colours ſhould be kept in a box partition'd, 
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Orange- Colours. The lighter ſorts in one apartment, and the 


Reds, The paler ſorts, or fleſh colours, in one apartment, 


the ſame end, though that colour will not do in water-colours, 
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C R 1 
weather, for in either caſe it changes to a dirty yellow-colour; 
but I find the Crayons hold, by being imbodied as I have di- 
rected. | 5 

Greens ſhould be divided into three or four ſorts, and, with 
their ſhades, be laid in ſeveral apartments. 

Browns ſhould alſo be put in three or four parcels, with their 
proper ſhades, to be laid in each apartment of one great box, 
And you ſhould never be without Crayons of charcoal in another 
caſe. 8005 

With all theſe you will be compleately furniſhed ; and when 
you go out to take any view, have one of every ſort in a little 
box, divided as the foregoing, to carry in your pocket. 

The Paper which you ſhould uſe on this occaſion, ſhould be 


Fenice rough paper, almoſt like our whited brown paper, or even 


the whited brown paper ſold at every chandler's ſhop ; the ftiffer 
it is, the better; that which they call cap-paper is the beſt, as 
you will find by exprerience, for upon ſuch the colours eaſily 
diſtribute themſelves. And by this means you may take figures 
in their proper colours as you ſee them, for you may match 
the colours as they appear with the Crayons you have by you; 


and, as the Crayons are dry, they will not alter their colour, 


| Whereas the wetted colours will appear deeper when they ate 


wet, than when they are dry, which will deceive the eye of a | 


young beginner, 

OO dnftruftiens for the uſe of CRAYONS. 

Remember when you uſe theſe Crayons, that you point them 
from the bottom upwards, and make not the points too ſhary, 
except in the white chalk, the red oker, and the charcoal. 

You may make a pretty drawing on blue paper, with only 
chalk and charcoal; the ſtrong lights and the dark ſhades make 
a fine contraft, and a pleaſant appearance in a drawing. 

CREDIT is repreſented in painting, c. by one at man's 
eſtate, nobly clothed, having a gold chain about his neck, with 
a merchant's book of accounts indorſed on the cover, Solutus 
omni fœnore, free from all intereſt, and a griffin below. 

His age ſhews that he may have credit, as does his ſenator's 
gown ; the gold chain ſeems to command credit; the motto ſig- 
nifies true credit; the griffin was in great credit amongſt the 
antients, and uſed for. a ſymbol of ſafe cuſtody, and therefore 
intimates, that a perſon ſhould have a watchful eye over his 
ſtock, if he means to get credit. A; 5 

To dye cloth, fluff, &c. a brafile CRIMSON. Firſt dye it 
as you do fleſh colour, but it muſt be deepened, then pour into 
the copper freſh ſpring water, adding lye of pot- aſhes, and lye 
made with calcin'd tartar ; ſtir them well together, and let the 
cloth ſoak in it two hours, ſtirring it about every quarter rb 


CRI 


doth not take the dye kindly you muft add more of the lye. 
To ye a very good CRIMSON. Allow half an ounce of co- 
chineal to every pound of wool, half a quartern of cat meal or 
wheaten-bran, having firſt difloly'd it eight days in water, that 
it may become four, and when you go about dying, pour the 
bran- water into the kettle, and then (the cerhineal having been 
diffolv'd the night before in warm water) make a good fire under 
the kettle to heat the liquor, and put it into it by little and lit- 
tle, till there is no more of the ſolution left, ſtirring it about all 


the while; and when it begins to boil, add a proportional quan- 


tity of lye, and paſs the cloth through it three times; or throw 
half a quartern of wine lees or aſhes into the warm ſuds, and 


ently. 5 
Another CRIMSON. Let the ſtuffs be allum'd as uſual, and 
having heated a ſufficient quantity of fair water, and for every 


ounce and half, the former being, as before, firſt ſufficiently 


cool and rinſe them out. ES: 

An rætraordinary good CRIMSON. Take two ounces of fine 
White wine tartar, beaten very fine, and two ounces of the beſt 
aum for every pound of woollen ware, and alſo half a pail full 
of clean rain water for each pound, boil them together with the 
| ware for an hour, ſtir it about and then hang it out; let it dry 
and rinſe it very well in clean water. 


and put into it one ounce of cochinzal, pounded to an impalpa- 
ble powder, diſſolve it a little and pour it into the kettle again, 
1's taking care to rinſe the cochineal very well out of the pail; then 


th having reduc'd one ounce and a half of tartar, and a dram of red 
tus Wl #r/enick alſo into powder, ſtir them well together and put them 
into the copper; then put in the ſtuffs after them, and a quar- 


see of an hour after, add two ladles full of wheaten-bran, keep- 
hg ing ſtirring them continually ; boil them for a quarter of an 
the W hour; then take out the ſtuffs and rinſe them. N 


ore But you muſt take notice, that when you put in bran, you 
his muſt alſo put in a ſpoonful of burnt wine lees, which will give 


the ſtuffs an extraordinary luſtre, 


A purple CRIMSON. Firſt dye the ware a light blue, till 


will be. ES 
Then with an ounce and half of cochineal, and an ounce 
and half of tartar, work it as other Crim/en, and it will be a 
Vor. I. . „„ » 


hour, and it will be of a very good Crimſen; but if the cloth 


paſs the goods through it till they have taken the dye ſuffici- 


pound of ſtuff or wool, take of cochineul and tartar, each an 


diſſolv d, boil theſe together; put in the goods that you would 
dye, and keep ſtirring them about for an hour and a half, then 
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Then heat clean rain water in a copper, take out a pailful, 
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remembring that the lighter the blue is, the finer the purple : 
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very beautiful colour; and the luſtre will become remarkably 
brighter and clearer by adding a little bran- dye. 
A lavender CRIMSON. Having firſt dyed the ſtuff of 2 
tawny faint blue, rinſe it clean, and throw the ſuds into the 
purple ſuds, after they have been us'd in dying. | 
Theſe ſuds being of very little value, and otherwiſe uſeleſs, 
produce a good lavender dye at a cheap rate. See LAVENDER. 
For a CRIMSON colour in painting uſe carmine, but it is 
neceſſary that the buyer be inform'd, that there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts of it, ſome darker and ſome much coarſer than others, 


and therefore it ſhould never be bought by candle light, unless 


of ſuch in whom one can confide; for between the beſt and | | | 


the worſt there is ten ſhillings an ounce difference; nay, indeed 
all the money an ounce will coft, becauſe that which is bad wil 
ſpoil the work. ed BF 
Of @ tranſparent CRIMSON. A liquid colour not much in- 
ferior to carmine itſelf, may be made of the raſpings of braſil 
wood, ſold at the dry-ſalters, and at ſome colour ſhops. 
To make this tranſparent Crimſon colour, boil an ounce of | 
the raſpings of brafile wood in twelve ounces of pale ſtale beer 
and a little allum, till the colour of the liquor is as ſtrong as you 
pleaſe ; which you may diſcover by dipping into it a flip of white 
paper, and when this colour is as you would have it, and ti. 
_ cold, paſs it through a linen cloth, and put the clear liquor into 
a bottle for uſe, fp rg N | 
And if you have a mind to bring this colour to a body, take | 
ox blood and dry it, till it can be reduc'd to a powder, which 
being mixt with it will give a colour, which will not be much 
inferior to a middling fort of carmine. Some ſay, that the blood | 


of an ox or cow dry'd, will make a good body for any c- 


Jour. 
A CRIMSON calbur from Mr. Boyle. Take the fruit of the 
| berry bearing ſpinach, which every gardiner about London knows, | 

preſs them, and you will have a beautiful red-colour'd juice from | 
them ; boil this and put about a fourth part of allum to it, when 
you pour it into the veſſel where it is to cool, and it will make 
as fine a colour as any others that are noted, and for a ſmall ex- 
pence; for it will grow any where, and in one bunch of the 
fruit, there are ſeeds enough to ſow two or three roods of ground. 
The red beet- root bak'd with a little ſtrong vinegar produces 
an elegant red colour, equal to a tincture of carmine, then pour 
it on allum, and it is fit for uſe, where carmine ſhould be us d 
in waſhing of prints: For it is a fine tranſparent red. 
A CRIMSON colour for waſhing prints, &c. Put thirty ot 
_ forty grains of cochineal bruis'd into a gally-pot, and as many 
drops of zartar-lye [ſee it under the articles tartar or he] as oe 


S4 


juſt wet it, and make it give forth its colour; and immediately 


add to it half a ſpoonful of water, or more if the colour be yet 


too deep, and you will have a delicate purple liquor or tinc- 


Then take a bit of allum, and with a knife ſcrape very finely 

a very little of it into the tincture, and this will take away the 
purple colour, and make it a delicate Crimſon. | 

Strain this through a fine cloth into a clean gally-pot, and uſe 

it as ſoon as you can, for this is a colour that always looks moſt 

noble, when ſoon made uſe of, but will decay if it ſtand long. 

To dye @ common or ſlight CRIMSON, For one pound of 

woollen, take 2 ounces of allum, 2 ounces of white wine tartar, 


one ounce of agua fortis temper'd with half an ounce of Engl:/h 


tin, a pound of madder, a quarter of a pound of blue wood. Boil 


the ſtuffs well in this liquor, then let them cool and rinſe them 
out. A | | 


blue wood, three ounces of pot-aſhes, and ſtir the ſtuffs very 
briskly in it. This dye looks very well and may ſerve for ſlight 


| ſtuffs, and ſuch as are deſign'd for linings, and that are kept from 
| ſweat, wet and weather; but it quickly fades. - 


To dye a very fine CRIMSON. For ſixteen pound of wool- 


| len ſtuffs, boil twelve gallons of water or rather more, to which 
| put in fixteen handfuls of wheaten-bran ; let it ſtand a night to 
| ſettle, ſtirring it very well, and in the morning pour off the 
| clear liquor or rather ftrain it, that it may be perfectly clear. 


Mix one half of this liquor with as much clean water, that the 
ſtuffs or wool may be work'd commodiouſly in it. ob 
Boil this mixt liquor and put into it one pound of allum, and 


| half a pound of tartar; firſt boil theſe very well, and then put 
| in the goods, and boil them for two hours, keeping them ſtirring 


(eſpecially if they be wool) from top to bottom continually. 


white wine tartar powder'd ; ſtirring it about, and taking care 
that it neither runs over or boils too faſt, and when it is ver 
well boil'd, put in your ware, and ſtir it about till you find that it 


out. „ : | 
To dye a natural or lively CRIMSON. Firſt wet the goods 


well, and for every pound of ſtuff to make the ſuds, uſe two 


ounces and a half of temper'd agua forts, and three ounces and 
half of tartar, an ounce and a half of cochineal, and eight ounces 


cool and rinſe them out, | | 
Fw : P 2 To 


To finiſh the dye. Put into the liquor a quarter of a pound & 
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To finiſh it, Boil the remainder of the bran and water, with 
| an equal quantity or rather more fair water, and when it boils 
| apace, put in four ounces of cochineal, and two ounces of pure 


has taken the dye equally every where, then cool and rinſe it 


of allum ; boil the ware with all theſe for half an hour, let them 
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CRI 
T0 finiſh the dye. Boil four ounces of cochineal, three ounce 
of ſtarch, three ounces of white wine tartar, and half an ounce 
of white ar/enick together for a quarter of an hour; then put in 
the goods, and let them boil for above half an hour, or till they 
have taken the dye well and equally. 5 | 
To dye SILK of a CRIMSON. The filk having been pre- 
par'd as before directed, allow an ounce and half of cachineal to | 
every pound of ſilk, pound it to powder, and paſs it through a ; 
hair ſieve, then put it into the remaining pail of liquor laſt men- 
tioned, hang it over the fire again ; then with the liquor put it $ 
into a braſs kettle, and cover it very cloſe that no duſt may get 
in, and hang it over the fire again, and add to it an ounce and | . 
a half of white arſenic#, and two ounces and a half of tartar, 
both reduc'd to a fine powder; boil them together for a quarter W 
of an hour; then take it off the fire, and let it ſtand a very lit. WM © 
tle while, and then put in the ſilk, ſtirring it about very wel, WW th 
that the colour may not be variegated when the liquor is cold; 
then wring out the ſilk, and if it is not ting'd enough, hang the | 
dye over the fire again, and after the % has been beaten, put i 
in again as before. nt VV 
When the % is dyed, you muſt in the firſt place rinſe it ou | 
in hot fuds, made by putting half a pound of Venice ſoap, in pro- 
portion to every pound of ſilk, let it be diffolv'd in it, and afte:- 
- wards put the ſilk into cold river water; then beat it upon: 
block and hang it to dry, then ſpread it abroad, wound and ma- 
nag' d according to cuſtom, it will be a very beautiful Cr:mor, 
If you, would dye Crimſon from a violet ground, you may al. 
ways abate one third part of the quantity of the ingredients; 
that is a pound of filk ſo grounded will not require above an ounce 
of cochineal, as much of arſenick, and two ounces of tartar, 
Another cochineal CRIMSON dye. When the ſilk has been well | 
boil'd and prepar'd as before directed, take half a pound of crude 
allum to every pound of raw it, and when it is diſſolv'd, put the 
ſilk into the liquor, and let it ſteep for the ſpace of a night; the 
next morning rinſe it out very well; and then dye it as follows. 
Into a kettle of fair water put in two ounces and a half of c- 
chineal finely powdered for every pound of ſilk, and three ounces 
of pourded galls, and three ounces of purified gum, one eighti 
part of an ounce of trmerich, and in this liquor boil the filk for 
two hours; after which, let it remain in it a whole night, and 
the next morning rinſe it and dry it. 12 55 | 
To dye SILK « dove CRIMSON. The ſilk having been 
* allumed, (as above directed) clean rinſed, and hung upon pole 
| take a kettle, ſcour it very clean, fill it with water, and 
to each pound of filk, put an ounce of cochineal, ſtir the filk in 
the liquor, and boil them for an hour, then rinſe the ſilk ou, 
r — 8 


CRI 
You muſt take ſpecial care that the ſilk is not party-colour'd 
or of different colours, by taking the colours better in one place 


than in another; and for that reaſon, it muſt be put in when 
the liquor is no more than lukewarm. _ | 


A ſlighter fort of dove CRIMSON. To every pound of ſilk 


take four ounces of bra/ile, boil and ſtrain it as before, then pour 


cold water to it, till it becomes juſt lukewarm, then ſtir the 
ſilk in it, till it has extracted the ſtrength out of the dye or li- 


quor, which you may then throw away; and again, put French 


water, and then a little pot- aſnes to it, thus let it diſſolve, ſtir 


the ſilk in it, rinſe and dry it. 
To dye a CRIMSON with ORSEILLE. Fill a clean kettle 


arſenck to every pound of ſilk. 
Let the ſilk lie in this liquor a whole night, the next morn- 


of cochineal, two ounces of galls, and two ounces of gums, and 


it for two hours; then put in a little Zep/ie, let the ſilk lie in 


it all night, and the next morning rinſe it and dry it according 
i Wat. . | 5 


of a pound of yellow wood; tye it up in a bag, put it into the kettle, 
and boil it very well; add to every pound of ſilk one ounce of 
blue wood, and boil them together; then put in one pound of 
galls, and fill up the kettle with ſtale gall water; then put in 
the ſilk, being firſt allumed and cleanſed; ſtir it about very 


* well, and let it lie in the dye all night, the next morning wring 
7 it out, rinſe it and beat it, and then rinſe it again in warm 


water and ſcheiet; and when you find the dye deep enough, cool 
WS i, wring | ine it, beat it and hang 0 
, wring it out, rinſe it, beat it and hang it up to dry. 


4 7 % SILK an ORANGE CRIMSON. Put clean rain 
* water into a very clean kettle, then put four ounces of pot- aſhes, 


hours, and then let them cool for two hours, and afterwards lay 


it out, wring, rinſe, beat and dry it. 
To dye SILK an Iſabella CRIMSON, Prepare the ſilk, rinſe 


C3 


with fair water, and allow three quarters of a pound of Orſeille 
to every pound of filk, ſtir the filk about in it and wring it out; 
then add a quarter of a pound of allum, and a handful of white 


ing wring it out carefully and dry it, afterwards take two ounces 


a little turmericſt to every pound of ſilk; put in the ſilk and boil 


To dye Silk a CRIMSON Must colour. Fill a clean kettle 
half full of water, and for every pound of filk, take a quarter 
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0 and four ounces of orleans, ſtrain them through a ſieve into the 
8 10 kettle, and diflolve them very well, then the boil'd and allumed 
Lk (being firſt well rins'd from the allum) muſt be ſtirr'd about 
in it and boil'd, then wrung out and rins'd and beaten; then to 
every pound of ſilk, take twelve ounces of galls, which boil two _ 


the ſilk to ſoak in it for three or four hours; after which take | 


3nd beat it very well, then ſtir it about in the ſame _ 1 
. 8 1 Whicl 


52, 


C RO 
which the orange colour i is oyed, and ſo you will have a fine 


Habelo Crimſon, © 

Then rinſe, wring and beat it well, and lay i it in the 0 fuds, 
which the orange has before been in for three or four hours; 
and afterwards ririſe and dry it very well. 

If you have no orange ſuds, take for every pound of filk one 
ounce of orleans, half an ounce of pot- 71 and dye it therein 
like the orange, then gall it, rinſe and dry it. 

The CROCUS PFlaver is of two colours, the yellow and the 
Blue or purple. 

For the yellow Crocus [in miniature) take maſticote and den 
ſtone, ſhaded with gamboouge and gall-fone, expreſſing three 
lines or rays on the outſide of the leaf, ſeparate from, and 
parallel to each other, with b:/?re and pure late, which muſt 
be ſcumbled into the ſtrokes of the ground or leaf; and the | in- 
ſides of the leaves muſt be all yellow. 


For the purple Crocus, lay on carmine, mix d with a little | 
ultramarine and white, expreſſing deep purple ſtripes on ſome | 
of the leaves, as you did for the yellow, and on others y 


fine veins. 
The ſeed of both farts is yellow, and muſt be * with orpi- 


ment and gall-one; for the ſtalk, lay on white, and ſhade witt | 


black, mix'd with a little green, 


The green of this flower is a pale verditer, ſhaded with 


| bladder green. 


CROCUS MART'1IS for colouring of glass. Of this there ] 
 CROCUS FERRI Sare ſeveral ways of preparing, ſome | 
more ſimple, and others more extraordinary and curious, both | 
with and without liquors or men/?ruums ; the effects of which 
are different both in tinging of glaſs and other uſes to which its | 


i 


a very fine calcination of the iron, by means of which, the 


tincture that is extracted gives a very fine red to glaſs, and ſo 
communicates it ſeif to it, that it not only manifeſts it (elf, | 
but makes all other metalline colours (Which ordinarily are 


hidden and dead in glaſs) appear fair and reſplendent, 


As to the way of mer/truvms, it may be ſaid, that all ll 
and corroſive juices which operate on copper, will alſo do the | 
ſame on 7zron; ſo that you will always have a red colour, more 


or leſs bright, and which may be mixt with tinCtures of other 
metals to make other different colours. 
The firſt way of making Crocus Martis is as follows. Tale 


very fine filings of iron, or thoſe of ſteel which are better, mix 


them in a crucible, with three parts of powdered brimſtome, 
laid layer upon layer; calcine them for four hours by 1 very 
3 rong 


CRO COS MAR TIS, made without areas: depends on 


C RO 


ſtrong fire, till the ſulphur is conſum'd; then take the erueible 
out of the fire, and let the matter cool; then grind it to a very 
fine powder, and ſearce it through a very fine ſieve; then put 
that powder into a crucible, and lute it well, and ſet it into the 
mouth of a reverberatory furnace for the ſpace of fifteen days or 
more; and of the reddiſh colour it was before, it will become a 


ſel for the uſe of glaſs colours; it will work many wonderful 
Another way of making CROCUS MARTIS for colouring of 
glaſs. Though this way of making Crocus Martis be very eaſy, 


et it deſerves to be eſteem'd, fince it tinges glaſs of the true 


blood red colour, It is prepar'd as follows. 
Take filings of iron, or (which is better) ſteel, put them in- 


to earthen pans with ftrong vinegar ; mix them well, but only 


ſprinkling them ſo much, that they may be thoroughly wet ; 


or if the fun be obſcur'd by clouds, ſet them in the open air; 
then powder them, and ſprinkle them again with vinegar, and 
dry them again as before; then powder them again, repeating 
this operation eight times; at the laſt, grind and ſearce them 


beaten brick, which keep in cloſe veſſels for uſe. ; 
This Crocus Martis thus made with vinegar, complies ve 


is us'd alſo in paſtes for the ſame colour with verdegreaſe, and 
in blacks. Ng Z 


Another CROCUS MARTIS with aqua fortis. Put fine 


' Wl filings of iron or ſteel into well glaz'd earthen pans, ſprinkle 
" WM them with agua fortis, and ſet them to dry in the ſun, and then 
Þ reduce them again into powder, and repeat this proceſs ſeveral 
F7 JW times, as in that made with vinegar ; and when it has obtain'd 


a good red colour as before, powder it, ſearce, and keep it in a 
h > powe 
e gas veſſel cloſe ſtopp'd for uſe. | 


. By this the red colour of iron is made more manifeſt in glaſs, 
2 and is fo very reſplendent and bright, that it ſeems almoſt incre- 


dible, but that experience has ſhewn it. N 
4 CROCUS MART IS with aqua regalis. Diſſolve fil- 
ings of iron or tel in a glaſs body well covered in agua regalis, 


aqua regalix. | 8 
Keep them ſo for three days, ſtirring them every day well, 


doing which you muſt be very cautious, for it riſeth ſo much by 
me, 


ery 
og 


0g the glaſs or running over. 


P 4 | After 


very deep red, almoſt like a purple. Keep it in a very cloſe veſ- 


| ſpread them abroad in the pans, and ſet them in the ſun to dry, 


well, and you will have 4 very fine powder of the colour of 


much with greens and the emerald colour of glaſs of lead. It 


that is, in agua fortis made agua regalis with ſal armoniac. See 


during which you may add freſh filings by little and little; in 


krmentation in the aqua regalis, that it will endanger the break - 
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C R O 
After three days, ſet the cucurbit on a gentle fire, chat all 


* 
the water may evaporate, till it leaves the Cracus behind dry, t 
and it will be admirable for tinging glaſs, and perhaps the beſt i 
of all; becauſe in the former you cannot find ſuch diverſities of t 
5 oe as in this. 1 
Another method of making CROCUS MARTIS. Though þ 
this is an eaſy method, it will make a Crocus of no leſs beauty 
and vertue than the former, b 
Take filings of iron or ſteel without any ruſt, let them 70 
ſtand in a reverberatory furnace with a very ſtrong fire; the gl 
heat being at leaſt to the fourth degree, till it becomes of the fo 
colour of purple. nt 
Then take it out of the fire, and let i ſtand by to cool, and 
then put it into a veſſel full of water, and ſtir it briskly about, | of 
and then preſently pour off the water into another veſſel, which W pe 
you may alſo repeat. | of 
Thus there will remain in the firſt veſſel the iron that is not 
calcin'd, which, if you pleaſe, you may put again into a rever- an 
beratory furnace. for 
In the ſecand veſſel there will be the Crocus, which ſet over W off 
a gentle fire to evaporate the water. ma 
But you muſt not decant off the water, tho it does appen | 
clear, after it has ſettled to the bottom ; yet the water contains wh 
the moſt ſubtle parts of it imperceptibly ſuſpended in it. fire 
Having well evaporated the water, you will have a very re ] 
powder, very fine and extraordinary, which keep for uſe. on, 
Another way of making CROC US MART IS. This lt W finc 
way will be of ſome uſe to thoſe who ſhall deſire to have te wo! 
iron or ſteel granulated, or in little drops, the metal whereof ö _ 
difficult to melt, : ver) 
Take a bar of either of the metals of five or fix pound MW com 


weight, heat it as hot as is poſſible in a ſmith's forge, ſo that t W whe 


may ſparkle when it comes out of the fire. | with 
At the ſame time ſome other perſon muſt have a long ftickdM all b 


brimſtone ready, and large too, which will be beſt for this ope- R 
ration, which immediately upon the metals coming out of the i 


fire, they muſt be thruſt one againſt the other over a greit 
earthen pan full of warm water, into which the metal wil 
drop in ſmall drops or granuli, melting like wax when touch 
by the ſulphur. * 

When thi has been done, lay them layer by layer in a tl 
cible with powdered brimſtone, and then ſet them in a reverbe 


P 

ratory fire, where they will be reduc'd to a red powder, which T. 
grind and ſearce and keep for uſe, prepa 
The method of making CROCUS VENERIS. Take the fi 


pouch A USTUM as you picale, add to i its weight of gy then 
verdegreae 


CRO 
verdegreaſe, and as much /a! armoniac fix'd and ſuſil; pound 
the _ = and dry them over the fire in Thin 
iron ſhovel ; then into the ſhovel pour lee of urine, and make 
the whole. boil till the lee be intirely conſum'd ; then put on 
more of the ſame lee, boil it again till the lee be con 
before, and repeat this a third time, e 
Then pound or grind this mixture, and put it into a rever- 
beratory that it may calcine well; then pound it again till tis 
reduc'd to an impalpable powder, and put it into an earthen 
glaz d pot; pour upon the ſame lee of urine, wherein you dif- 
ſolve it, viz. to each pound of lee put four ounces of ſa! armo- 
niac fix'd and fuſile. „ 
Then boil the whole over a gentle fire in aſhes for the ſpace 
of a quarter of an hour; then decant off that lee into ſome pro- 
per veſſel, for that will contain the tincture of the æs uſtum, and 
of the green, which it has extracted, 1 
Then put more lee upon the matter, and boil it a quarter of 
an hour more over the ſame fire; then decant off that lee to the 
former : continue thus to water it with freſh lee, and decant it 
off to the former, as long as it will extract any lee from the 
matter. | RT 
Then take all theſe tinctured lees, and filter them through 


whited brown paper ; then evaporate three quarters over a gentle. 
fre. 3 7 ” 


ſum'd ag 


find at the bottom of the alembick, a Crocus Veneris of a very 
wonderful virtue for colouring glaſs, &c. 5 


Another eaſier way of making CROCUS VENERIS. Take 


with the ſalt into cold water, and waſh them well to take away 
cod all blackneſs. N 


ope⸗ Repeat the laying of theſe plates with common ſalt, calcin- 


as you pleaſe, After the laſt time, pour warm water on that, 


ſome time; then empty it, and you will find at the bottom of 


keep it for uſe for colouring glaſs. 


There are ſome who content themſelves with taking 2s u/tum, 
prepared with ſulphur and common falt, heating it red hot in 


then dry it and powder it, 


Put the remainder into an alembick, with the helm (or head) 
on, and the receiver, and diſtil it till it be dry; then will you 


very thin plates of copper, put them into an earthen pot with 
common ſalt, layer upon layer; put this pot on the furnace, 
where let it ſtand till the matter be very red ; then put the plates 


ing them at the fire, and waſhing them as before, as often 
wherein the plates have been extinguiſh'd, and let it ſtand for 


the veſſel a Crocus Veneris as red as blood. Waſh it well ſeve- 
ral times to cleanſe it, and dry it well with a linen cloth, and 


the fire nine times, and quenching it as often in Iinſeed gil; and 
— Another 
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Another eaß way of making CROCUS VENERIS. Take of 
copper {imply calcin'd (fee COPPER to calcine) one part, of fal. 
pbur vivium eight parts; powder them well, and mix them to. 
gether in a large crucible; ſet it into a coal fire in a little fur- 
nace, ſtirring the matter continually with an iron rod, till the 
ſulphur be conſum'd ; repeat this operation five or fix times, then 
caſt; it thus refin'd into an iron pan of boiling water; ftir it 
often with a ſtick, while the calx deſcends to the bottom ; then 
the water being ſettled and clear, evaporate it to three fourths, 
to extract the cryſtals ; or rather evaporate the whole, and you 
wm _ at the bottom of the veſſel a Crocus Veneris very fine 
and red. 
Mr. CROSS was a famous copier in the reigns of King 
Charles I. and Charles II. A ftory goes of him, that being em- 
ployed by King Charles I. to copy ſeveral pieces in Italy, and 
having leave of the State of Venice to copy the famed Madona 
of Raphael that was in St. Mar#'s Church, he performed the 
task ſo admirably well, that he is ſaid to have put a trick upon 
the Italians, by leaving his picture there inſtead of the original; 
which laſt he brought away with that celerity and caution, that, 
tho ſeveral meſſengers were ſent after him, he had got ſo much 
the ftart of them, that he carried the piece dexterouſly off 
Afterwards, in Oliver's days, the then Spaniſb Embaſſador here, 
Don Alonſo de Cardenes bought this picture when the King's goods 
were expos'd to ſale, together with the XII Cæſars of Titan, 
and King Charles on the dun horſe by Van Dyck ; of which laſt 
there is a good copy by Sir Peter Lely in the Middle- Temple hall; 
all which (ſome ſay) remain in the Eſcurial to this day, though 
others affirm the picture of King Charles on the dun horſe, is 
now in poſſeſſion of the Duke of Bavaria, who bought it of one 
Mynheer Van Cullen, This Mr. Creſt copied likewiſe admirably 
well Titian's Europa, which picture of his is now in the collection 
of the Duke of Kent. aj ny : 
_ CRUCIBLE is a little veſſel ordinarily made of earth, ſome- 
times iron, without any handle; us'd by coiners, goldſmiths, 
glaziers and other artificers, for melting and calcining gold, ſil- 
ver, or other metals whereon they work. 
Earthen Crucibles are made of glaz'd earth, with ſtone potſh- 
eards pounded and ſifted; they are of various ſizes, but gene- 
rally of the ſame form, which reſembles that of an inverted 
cone or pyramid, . V 
*Tis theſe are chiefly us'd in coinage, as being the only ones 
in which gold will melt without irritating. 


Tron Crucibles are in the forms of little pails without handles, 
made of iron well forg'd and beaten ; in theſe are melted ſilver, 


CO er Se. 
gopper, Oe. There 


| n 
There are earthen Crucibles, that hold from a hundred to three 


or four hundred marks; but thoſe ordinarily uſed are but of a 


hundred; the iron ones are larger, ſome holding twelve or 
fifteen hundred marks. Theſe are not taken off the furnaces 
when the plates are to be run, but the metal! is _ out with 
an iron ladle. 


It is a rule never to put ſo much metal in a Crucible as it 


will hold. 


The Crucibles us'd by goldſmiths and founders, are like thoſe | 


us d in coinage; thoſe of chymiſts, &c. are of all fizes, accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of the metal to be put in them. 


graver, uſed this mark, 
CRYSTAL is 


ſtone, white like a And, but much inferior to It in luſtre and 
hardneſs ; it is us'd for many purpoſes. 


The antients were but little acquainted with the nature of 


Cryſtal. 
Pliny treats of it as water hardened and petrified, which ſeems 
to have been the popular opinion of thoſe times ; but experi- 


ence has taught the contrary, for by a chymical analyſis, in- 


ſtead of reſolving into water, it yields nothing but a calx, earth 
and ſalts. 


As for the places where Cryſtal | is found, they are both rocks 


and rivers. Pliny tells us, that he has ſeen it dug from off the 
higheſt and rougheſt rocks of the Alpes, and thence probably * 


has taken the name of rock Cry/al. 
And whereas it is ſometimes found in rivers od brooks, yet 


it is not form'd there ; but waſh'd down thither from off the 


mountains by violent rains. 

Several mountains of Europe, and ſome of Af a, produce rock 
Cryftal, and the French relation of Madagaſcar (if we can give 
credit to it) informs us, that that iſland yields more than all 
the world beſides. 

The perfection of Cryſtal conſiſts in its luſtre and tranſpa- 


rency ; that cryſtal which has inclos'd in it ſtraws, duſt, Clouds, 
Oe, is little valued. 


It is frequently found hexagonal, the edges inimitably fine 


and accurate, 


It is cut or engraven in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 


inſtruments, and by the ſame workmen as diamonds. 
As to the formation of CRYSTAL, it is delivered by F, 
Franciſco Lana in the philoſophical tranſactions to this effect. 


I have, ſays he, in the valley Sabbia, obſerv'd a ſpacious 


round of a en ſome parts of Which were bare of all herbs; 


THEODORE CRUGER or GREUGER, an en- 


a kind of mineral; or rather a trnnſarent 


wherein, 
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CRY 

wherein, and no where elſe thereabouts, Cry/als are generated, 
all ſexangular, both points terminating in a pyramidal figure, 
likewiſe ſexangular. . 

The country people told me, they were produc'd from the 
dews, becauſe forſooth, being gathered over night, there would 
others ariſe only in a ſerene and dewy sky. 

But having obſerv'd, that there was no mark of a mine 
thereabout, I concluded it might be a plenty of nitrous ſteams; 
which at the ſame time might hinder the vegetation on thoſe 
places, and coagulated the dew falling thereon ; for nitre is not 
only the natural coagulum of water, as is manifeſt in artificial 
glaciations, but ever retains the aboveſaid hexangular figure; 


which, by the way, may be the cauſe of the hexangular figure 
of ſnow. 80 


Since Cryſtals are only found in thoſe narrow places tis | 


probable, that thence are rais'd thoſe exhalations, which concrete 


the dew; after the ſame manner as the vapour or exhalation of | 


lead coagulates quickſilver. : 
 » Rohault ſhews, that cryſtal, diamond, &c, muſt have been ori- 
ginally liquid from their figure, which is ſuch as drops of water 
of the ſame ſize muſt neceſſarily have; and ſuch as globules of 
meal or flower, heap'd up and compreſs'd by their own weight, 
might have; for as each cryſtal is encompaſs'd and clos'd round 
with fix others, ſo it becomes modelled into an hexangular body, 
conſiſting of equal and ſquare fides. 13 
Mr. Boerhaave takes Cry/tal to be the proper matter or baſis of 
all gems or precious ſtones, which aſſume this or that colour, Cc. 
from the different admixture of mineral and metalline fumes, 
with the primitive cryſtalline matter. SR 
_ CRYSTAL is alſo a name given to a factitious body caſt in 
the glaſs-houſes alſo call'd cryſtal glaſs. 
This is in effect a glaſs; but carried in the melting, and in 
the matter of which it is compos'd, to a degree of perfection 
far beyond the common glaſs, though it comes far ſhort of the 


whiteneſs and vivacity of Cry/al. 54 . 
CRYOTAL, the way of calcining natural (or rock) cryſtal, ti 
make an extraordinary FRIT T. 1 Hh 
Altho' we may imitate natural Cry/al by help of art, and make 
as fine with the materials we have ſhewn elſewhere how to pre 
pare ; yet the way we are going now to deſcribe of making 3 
fritt of natural Cry/al, will make one ſo extraordinary, that 
it will ſurpaſs in beauty all we have ſhewn the preparation 
of. | PE; 

Make natural Cryffal red hot in a crucible covered cloſe; 
then extinguiſh it in water, and reiterate the ſame eight times, 
= dry it well, and grind it on @ ſtone to an lrapalpable — 

er. - 


CRY 

Often purify this powder of Cryſtal, after the ſame 
as is ſhewn for the purifying polverine of Rochetta, which ſo 
obſerving all what is ſaid on that ſubject. 

Then mix that cryſtalline matter with about one third part 
of ſalt extracted from polverine of Rochetta prepard, make a 
fritt of it, then put it in a pot well heated in the furnace, and 


when it is in good fuſion, add to it a proportionable doſe of pre- 
d manganeſe. | 


Aſter that, often pour it into the water to purify, as is noted 
in ordinary Cſtal, and purify it very well at the fire before you 
work it, and you will have a Cryſtal more ſhining and beautiful 
than you have otherwiſe ever ſeen. : wn Eg 
T he way of preparing natural CRYSTAL. This is done by 
1 which to perform well, obſerve the following di- 
ions. os 
Take the faireſt natural Cryſtal you can get, that being the 
baſis for artificial gems; it is no matter whether it be in great 
or ſmall pieces. ON 
With theſe pieces of Cryſtal, fill a large crucible, cover it 
with a cover made of the ſame earth, that is ſomewhat broader 
_ the mouth of the crucible, for fear aſhes or coals ſhould tum- 
in. e N 
Set this crucible in burning coals in a little furnace, and when 
the Cryſtal is well heated, caſt it into a veſſel of cold water 
the more water there is, ſo much better will the calcination be 
perform'd, becauſe the cold of it is ſo much the greater. 
Then take it out of the water, and dry it in an earthen ladle; 
then put it into the ſame crucible to be heated again, taking 
care to cover it well; then caſt it again into freſh cold water, 
un ud repeat heating it and quenching it thus twelve times, chang- 
ing the water each time, | . 
7 You may know if your Cry/tal be well calcin'd, for it will 
* eaſily break and crumble; if there appear in it any black veins, 
= you muſt take care to take them all clean out by breaking them, 
aud do this till only the white remains behind; then it is well 
prepar d. N i | EET 
After you have well dry'd your Cry/tals thus calcin'd, grind 
them to an impalpable powder on a marble or porphyry ſtone, 
by putting a little on at a time, and ſearce it well through a 
fine ſilken ſieve. noe 
This powder of Cry/tal being what is us'd for all artificial 
gems, it will be proper to keep a good quantity ready by you, 
which you may always have recourſe to in working. : 
If you would ſucceed very well in this art, you muſt not uſe 
ordinary fritt of Cryſtal, how good and fair ſoever it be, nor 
Galcedeny, nor tarſo, nor any other tones ; for the glaſs _ 


. 


CRY 


of them is far lefs fair and refplendent than that made of naty- 
ral Cry/tal, which has the moſt luſtre, and approaches the near- 
eſt to precious ſtones. 

To make PEARL colour in CRYSTAL. True pearl colour 

re fine and ſhining, that it might ſeem difficult to give it to 

1; yet it is ſo eaſy, that tartar alone does it. 

"Thoſe who have a mind to perform this proceſs, muſt cal. 

cine their tartar, till it becomes white. See calcination of TAE. 
TAR. 
The having well purified the fritt of the natural Cry/tal, and 
it being in a good fuſion in the furnace, this white tartar muſt 
be caſt into it at ſeveral times, mixing the whole well each 
time, which muſt be continued to be done till the glaſs becomes 
of a pearl colour ; for there is no other rule in this cafe than 
experience to guide your ſelf by. _ 

When the colour is come to perſection, i it muſt be wrought 
preſently, becauſe the colour will ſoon be loſt ; but works may 
be made of it of extraordinary beauty, 

To make a very fair CRYSTAL of ſalt of lime. The fil 
of lime, with which walls are din, is now more in uſe i in mak- 

laſs. 

* much ſtronger than the ordinary falt and being well po 
rified, you may put two pounds of it to a hundred pounds «| 
ſalt of polverine, of which a fritt muſt be made and purified 
well, as is ſhewn. Of this Fvitti, you may make common glaß, 
and alſo Cry/tal and cry/talline fair and beautiful. 

Ferantes Imperatus recommends the ſalt of teſtaceous fiſhes 
ſuch as oyſter ſhells, c. as very proper for making glaſs. There 
may be made of theſe ſhells a very good lime proper for cement, 

and which yields a very ftong ſalt; but tho' this ſalt makes the 
glaſs white, 2 it is not ſo tranſparent as that made of fal, 
and will moſt of it run in the pots into ſandevuer. 
De way to make a very fine and perfect CRYSTAL, This 
_ eryſtal will be white, very bright, clean and e if care 
be taken in the managing of it in the working. 

Take Cry/al fritt, prepar'd, and put it into a little pot in the 
great furnace, putting into it by little and little, and at ſome 
interval of time, as much manganeſe of Piedmont as is ſufficient, 
after it has been prepar d. 

The ritt being thoroughly melted, you muſt take out the 
pot, and put it in a great earthen veſſel full of cold water, of 
in clean wooden veſſels. 

This way of putting the fritt into water ſerves to take from 
it the ſandever, which is noxious to the Cry/tal, and makes it 
obſcure and _ Ps and very og to the light, 


CRY 


Then put it again into a clean pot, and being melted, caft 
it again into water, which muſt be repeated until the Cryſtal be 
ſeparated from all this ſort of ſalt. ONS 

In the laſt place, let it ſtand five or fix days in the pot in the 
oven to boil, and ftir it as little as poſſible with the iron; fo 
it is apt to diſcolour it, and ſo make it blackiſh. ” 

Being well boil'd and clear, ſee if it hath manganeſe enough, 
which may be known by inſpecting it, (viz.) if it be white; 
but if it be ſtill greeniſh, you muſt add more manganeſe to it, 
and then Jet it boil till it is clear, and of a ſhining colour. 

The property of manganeſe added to it in due quantity is to 
perfect the Cryſtal, and to take from it a foul and dull green, and 
give it a bright and ſhining whiteneſs ; you muſt take heed to 
add by little and little, and by degrees; otherwiſe it will rather 
ſpoil than perfect the cryſtal, blacking it, and taking away its 
Ware... Fe. 

All this depends on the skill and diſcretion of the workman, 
for there is no certainty or ſtanding rule for the quantity to be 
added, | 

As ſoon as your Cry/al is fine and ſhining, you may uſe it 
without delay, for what veſſels or other works you deſign to put 
it to; but in the mean while, you muſt have leſs fire than for 
common glaſs, and it muſt be very clear and without ſmoak, for 

reaſons elſewhere given. F 

Moreover the workman muſt take care, that his iron rods be 
clean and well poliſh'd, and that the necks or collets of the glaſ- 
ſes where the irons touch them, be always kept out of the pots 
of Cry/tal, becauſe the iron always diſcolours the Cryſtal; where- 
fore particular care is to be taken as to that matter. . 

None of our modern workmen (or at leaſt very ſew of them) 
| take the pains of this way of ſeparating the /andever from their 
WH materials,' by caſting them into water; they content themſelves 
bis with skimming it off with an iron ladle, when it ſwims on the 
top; tho” if it does not all ſeparate, the Cry#a! and glaſs will 
be leſs clear and fine. 1 „5 . 

The way to extract ſalt of FERN, which will make a foir 
CRYSTAL. The daily experience of ſalt of fern in the glaſs- 
bouſes, aſſures us of its uſefulneſs in making glaſs.  _ 

It grows on mountains and heaths, It ought to be cut from 
the end of May to the middle of June (i. e. in France,) for then 
it is beſt and yields more, better and whiter ſalt than if cut at 
Jay other time; for if it be let alone to dry of it ſelf on the 
rom Neround, it will give but very little ſalt, and that not good nei- 


* 


es i ter. e „ | 
It muſt therefore be cut in its full growth, juſt as it runs to 

bed; then let it dry, and burn it. —— 8 7 
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Vou will have from it very good aſhes, from which (obſerving 
the rules given for the ſalt of polverine,) a good and fine (ah 
=_ be extracted; which being afterwards purifted with it, 
and tarſo or very fine ſand, a fritt may be made, which will 
yield a very fair Cryſtal, much better than the ordinary, and 
will be ſtrong, and bend much more than one would conceive 
the nature of Cry/fal would permit; ſo that it may be drawn 
into fine threads, as has been often experienc d. With this fr; 
may be made a fine gold colour, if you mix no ſalt of tartar, 
— which will be as fine as that made of ſalt of polverine. 
This is as good as the firſt, to make all ſorts of veſſels, which 
will be as fine alſo, if the ſalt be well purified. ; 
Obſervations for a gold colour in CRYSTAL, Gold being the 
pureſt and moſt perfect metal in nature, muſt needs require ma- 
terials very pure to imitate it. 5 
This obliges us here to note, that to make a Cryſtal of a fine 
gold colour, the fritt muſt be made of fine ſalt of polverine, pre- 
par'd and purified as is taught elſewhere, which is the only mean 
of obtaining it. 
For if there ſhould be mixt any of the fritt made of the ſil 
extracted after the common way, by the help of tartar, the co- 
= would be very imperfect, wanting the true ſplendor and 
To make a ty colour and ſea- green in CRYSTAL, Thi 
fine colour requires a Cryſtal fritt well purified from its ſalt, and 
that has not been put into water. OD | 
Put fixty pounds into a pot, and having well prepar'd it, 
put in one pound and half of ſcales of copper in powder, the pre- 
paration of which is ſhewn, with four ounces of zaffer prepar'd 
and mix'd together, and ſtir the whole well with the glaſs for 
the ſpace of two hours. | „ 
Then examine if the colour be to your mind, and let it ftand 
at reſt for twenty four hours; then ſtir the whole again as be- 
fore, that it be well mix'd with the glaſs, and the colour in- 
_ Corporated with it; then it may be wrought. 5 
The colour may be heightened as you pleaſe; but take care 
you do not make it too high. 3 7 
If you mix with fritt of rochetta, as much Cry/tal fritt, youl 
have as fine a blue as can be wiſh'd. _ 
A colour or ſea- green in CRYSTAL, You muſt uſe fot 
this colour, which is a little cloſe, the ſame Cry/tal fritt made 
with rochetta or polverine of the Levant z and having fill'd a pot 
with it, let it be well purified, taking off the falt that ſwims at 
top ; then put to it twenty pounds of metal, fix ounces of the 
powder of calcin'd copper, by little and little ſtirring it well, ob- 
ſerving the ſame rules given for the ſeagreen before, Then or 
N 5 
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will have a very admirable colour, which you may make lighter 
or deeper as you pleaſe. 

Two hours after, ſtir it again well, and you may then exa- 
mine if the colour pleafes you, in which caſe, let it ſtand ſtill 
twenty four hours without any ſtirring, and then it may be 
wrought as before. 

. The way to tinge ll CRYSTAL a viper colour. The 
green viper colour is very dangerous to make by reaſon of the 
materials, of which it is compos'd, if great care be not taken. 

Take two ounces of rock Cryſtal of a good water, two ounces 
of crude antimony, and as much orpiment, with one ounce of 
al armomac ; reduce theſe three laſt into powder, lay the pieces 
of Cry/tal layer upon layer in a good crucible, cover it with an- 
other that is bored through the bottom; lute them well toge- 
ther, and when the lute is dry, ſet them into a furnace in the 
middle of the coals; let them be gently lighted, that the furnace 
may grow hot by degrees. 

It will ſmoak very much when it firſt grows hot, where- 
fore the operation muſt be perform'd in a large chimney, that 
the ſmoak may fly away, nor muſt you ſtay in the laboratory, 
becauſe it is very dangerous, and may prove mortal. 

Let the fire kindle of itſelf, and go out, and the crucible grow 
cold, then take out the pieces of Cry/?al that lye on the top of 
the crucible, which will have the colour of rubies, and be 
mark'd with fine ſpots; and thoſe that are at the bottom will 
lor the moſt part have the colour of vipers. 2 

Separate the other pieces from them, which will be of 1 
colours, and poliſh the whole at the wheel like other ſtones 3 - 
then with foils you may ſet them in gold. 

_ Theſe ſtones will be of a very agreeable colour. 

To make in natural CRYSTAL, the colour of rubies, topas, 
opal, gyraſol and others. It does indeed ſeem ſomething range 


and that Cryſtal mix'd with matters that tinge them, ſhould i in the | 
be⸗ ſame veſſel receive ſo many different colours. 

But if it be conſidered, that the ſpirits of theſe matters have 
4 virtues different from thoſe of their bodies, you will not ſo much 


wonder at theſe diver ſities. 


tinging ſpirits, which always aſcend, and ſo give them more 


orders, 


For this operation. Take two ounces of orpiment of a eas 
colour approaching gold or ſaffron, and as much white 37 ſenic, 


duce them all to powder, and mix them together; with this 
powder, ſtratify pieces of natural Gry/tal, In a large crucible, 
Vor. 6 | putting 


vivacity and colour; and ſo to the others | in proportion to their 


The pieces which lie higheſt, are the moſt penetrated by theſe 


— 


one ounce of crude antimomy, and an ounce of ſal armmiac, te- 


CRY 


putting the leaſt pieces to the bottom, and the biggeſt at the top, 
which ought to be fine and without ſpots, 

The crucible being filPd with the powder and Cry/al, cover it 
with another bored at bottom, lute them well and let the lute dry. 
This crucible is bored to let the fumes of the materials aſcend 
through the hole, and by that means tinge the Cry/tals in paſ- 
Ong, which they would not do ſo well if they paſs'd out at the 
2. 5 by 

When the lute is dry, ſet the pot in the furnace, and cover it 

with coals up to the middle of the crucible towards the top, then 
put ſome live coals to them, that they may kindle by themſelves 
by degrees; the coals ought to be large ones and made of oak. 

| Go out of the laboratory preſently to avoid the fumes, which 
are dangerous as was ſaid before, but prepare the fire ſo well 
that it may kindle of itſelf, and burn well that the buſineſs may 
ſucceed, and Jet the fire go out of itſelf, taking care that no air 


Can pet in at the mouths of the crucibles, for that would make 


the Cry/?als break, and then they would be good for nothing. 
When the crucibles are grown cold, unlute them, and take 


cout the Cryſtals, the greateſt part of which will be tinged with 


the colours beforementioned ; let the beſt of them be poliſh'd at 
the wheel, which will alſo brighten their colours, and make them 
look like oriental ſtones, and they will be fair and hard as they 


All the ſucceſs of this ſecret conſiſts in the orpiment, which 
muſt be of the colour of gold; and if you ſhould not ſucceed 
the firſt time, you muſt try a ſecond. 


An admirable BLUE CRYSTAL. To procure this fine co- 


lour take one ounce of powder of Cry/tal, one dram and fifty ſix 


grains of fine ſalt of tartar, the whole reduc'd to a fine powder, 
put it into a ciucible covered and luted, which bake and purify 


twenty four hours in a glaſs-houſe furnace, then ſet it to cool 


gently twelve hours in the annealing furnace, and you will have 
very admirable Bluc, which you may cut and poliſh, Sc. 
| The way to make a ſalt of ſeveral vegetables, which will pro- 
duce a CRYSTAL of a wonderful fineneſs. It has been ob- 
ſerv'd, that the ſalt which ſerves to make glaſs is extracted from 
poluerine of the Levant, from rochetta and foda; and the way 
of extracting it is there ſhewn; here I ſhall acquaint you, that 
any vegetable that abounds with alkalious ſalts is proper to make 
glaſs and Cry/tal, by preparing its aſhes as there ſhewn. 
Several plants are good for this purpoſe, but thoſe that grow 
near the ſea-{ide are always the beſt, becauſe they acquire 4 
reat deal of ſalt by their nearneſs to the ſea, | 
Aga is one of them. See AL GA. 


Pot-aſbes 


"0 
2 Pot-aſbes are alſo proper on this account, they are brought from 
Poland, Ruſſia, and New England; and are aſhes; for the moſt 
rt of firs and pines, and their apples: | 
The falt of all ſorts of aſhes may ſerve for common (or green) 
glaſs, notwithſtanding that of the aſhes of the common thiſtle 
is the beſt ; but all ſorts of thiſtles are good. | 
Next to thiſtles, hops are the beſt, taking both ſtem and 
branch when the flowers are gathered,  _ 85 
Among trees the mulberry is the beſt (C. M. ſays, the bram- 
ple buſh) as alſo geniſta ſpinoſa, and the haw-thorn, and black-thorti 
which bears black-berries, and among the ſea-plants; Aali ſpino- 
um. | 


* 


prickly afford in their kind the beſt and moſt ſalt, 
All ruſhes and teeds which grow in marſhes and in pools, and 


falt fit for theſe purpoſes. 


\ 


and ſeveral other plants; tobacco. ſtalls, all leguminous plants 
have the ſame vertues; bean-cods and ftalks yield an admirable 


as alſo cabbage-heads, and ſeveral other ſorts of plants. 

Add to theſe milky plants, all ſorts of tithymals or ſpurges, 
N. F the fig-tree, vine branches and ſoru-thiſtles. 

Of all the fix d ſalts which are extracted from plants, obſerve, 


* heterogeneous bodies, and which are united in the hardeſt and 
f whiteſt lumps, and are moſt ſharp to the taſte. N 

j That the beſt aſhes and fulleſt of pure ſalt run ſooneſt in the 
- furnace. 7 SL NEE 


That thoſe are the beſt aſhes of vegetables that are made 
while they are green, and of the biggeſt branches. 

That thoſe falts muſt be diligently kept in a dry place, re- 
mote from any moiſture, that may be hurtful to them ; that the 
alhes of ca which partake of a vitriolick nature make a glaſs of 
a darker colour; and aſþ and hawthorn, their ſalts being more 
nitrous, make the whiter-metal. 6 

C. Schoenius, ſignifies Martin Schoeni 


Jear 1486. ſome of the curious ſuppoſe him to be the ſame with 
Buonmartino, ie 


' ries, and various ſubjects, invented by Martin Hem- 
19 ert. 


be a cbklOsr Tv, 


80 that it ſeems; that thoſe plants which are thorny and 
in ditches of water, and on banks of rivers, yield a great deal of 
Next to the beforementioned are all bitter herbs, as hops, 


wormwood, carduus benediftus, centaurie, gentian, ſouthernwood, | 
tanſy-wood, which they uſe in dying wool, the heads of poppies 


falt for making Cryſtal, peas, wetches, millet, lupine and lentils, 


8 that thoſe are the beſt that are freeſt from earth; and all ſorts of 


us, a Calembach painter 
and engraver in the flouriſhing of Albert Durer. He died in the 


»C CUERENHERT, his mark in ſeveral Turk ſto- 
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C. Un 1 
CURIOSITY, is repreſented in painting, &c. by a woman 


having abundance of ears and frogs on her robe ; her hair ſtand- 
ing up an end, wings on her ſhoulders, her arms lifted up, the ; 


thruſting out her head in a-prying poſture. 


The ears denote the itch of knowing more than concerns her, 
the frogs are emblems of inquiſitiveneſs, by reaſon of their gog- 
gle eyes; the other things denote her running up and down to 
bear and ſee as ſome do after news. | 

CUSTOM, is repreſented in painting, &c. by an ancient 
man in a walking poſture with a grey beard, leaning on a ſtaff 
with a label inſcrib'd, vires acquirit eundo, with a burden of 


muſical inſtruments and a grindſtone by him. 


His age ſhews, that the more he advances in time the firmer 


dbes he ſtand, intimated by the motto, to which agrees the grind- 


ſtone alſo, for if it be not turned, it has not the force to wear 
the knife by grinding; ; the lays of cuſtom are valid and always 


revail. 


grav ing, "denominated from the matter wherein it is employ'd. 
- It is us'd for various purpoſes, as 


ing paper, linens, calicoes, Qc. 


: The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that of copper 
is aſctib'd to a goldſmith of Florence; but they both owe their 


perfection to Albert Durer and Lucas. 


One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting in wood, 


by means of which the prints appear'd as if painted in clair 3 


ſeure, in order to this he made three kinds of ſtamps for the ſame 


deſign; which were drawn after one another through the preſs 
for the ſame print. 


for the out- lines and the deep ſhadows. 


The art of cutting in woid was certainly carried to a very 


great pitch a hundred and fifty years ago, and might even vie 
for beauty and juſtneſs with that of engraving in copper. 


At preſent tis but in a low condition, as having been long 


neglected, ' and the application of artiſts wholly employ'd on 


copper, as the more eafy and promiſing province; not but that 


their wooden cuts have the advantage of thoſe on copper on ſe- 
veral accounts; chiefly for figures and devices in books, as being 
printed at the ſame time, and in the ſame preſs as the letters; 


ry the other Ew a {nerd impreſſion i in the rolling- 
pres. 


= wem eaten. 
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CUTTING! in wed. 1s a Wb kind of ſculpture or en- 


as Prints and ftamps for pF 


They were fo conducted, that one ſerv'd 
for the grand lights, a ſecond for the demi- teints, and a third 


The cutters in * firſt prepare a block of NY ſize and 
thickneſs requir'd, and very even and ſmooth on the fide to be 
cut, the wood of theſe blocks is uſually peartree or box, though 
the latter is the beſt, as being the cloſeſt and kalt liable oY a 


DAN 


on this block they draw their deſign, with a pen or - pen] juſt 
a3 they would have it printed. 

T hoſe who cannot draw their deſign, make uſe of the deſign 
furniſh'd them by another, faſtening the - paper upon the block 
with a ſort of paſte made of flower and water with a little vine: 

ar, the ſtrokes or lines turn'd towards the wood. 

When the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with a ſpunge 

'd in water; which done, they take off the paper by little 
Gpp little, ſtill rubbing it a little firſt with the tip of the fingen; 
till at length there be nothing left on the block, but the ſtrokes 
of ink that form the defign, which mark out ſo much of the 
block, as is to be ſpared or left ſtanding. 

The reft they cut off, and take away very curiouſly with the 
points of very ſharp knives, or little chiſſels or gravers, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs or delicacy of the work, 

CUTTING in painting, is the laying one ſtrong lively co- 
lour over another without any ſhade or ſoftening, The Cutting 
of colours has Oy a ee effect. 


D. Stands for Domenichino of Bulgna, a famous painter and 
* inventer. | 
DANGER is repreſented i in painting, &c. i a ſtripling walk: 
ing in the helds, treading upon a ſnake, which bites his leg ; on 
his right ſide is a precipice, and a torrent on the other ; he leans 
only upon a weak reed, and is ſurrounded with lightning from 
1 beaven, 
His youth ſhews the danger he is in; his walking ſhews that 

5 men walking through flowry fields of proſperity, fall into ſome 
ie calamity unawares; the reed ſhews the frailty of our life in con- 
tinual danger; the lightning, that we are ſubject be ſides to dan- 
8 ger from heaven. 
on HENRY and JOHN DANK ERS. Henry was 2 good 
at WF landſcape painter, and employed by King Charles II. to paint 
ſe- all the To port of England and Wales, and alſo all the royal 
ng WW palaces, which he performed admirably well; he was firſt bred 
5; A graver, but upon the perſuaſions of his brother John, took to 
ng” painting; ; he ſtudied ſome time in Italy before he came to Eng- 

Fand; he worked for a great number of our gentry, and had 
ind good rates for what he did, being eſteemed the neateſt and beſt 
be IF Painter in his way of that time. He left England in the time 


of the Popiſb plot, being a Roman Catholick, and died ſoon 
* at at aao dan. N f 
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DAR 
As for John Dankers, he was a good hiftory painter, and 


lived not many years after his brother 5 dying in the like manner 


in Amſterdam. 1 J 8 
P PETER DARE T, who engray'd various portraits, 


. 


1 „ en 
The DARK way of PAINTING. As to the colours, they 
are prepar'd in the ſame manner as the other colours are for the 
light way of painting, (for which ſee the article LIGHT way 
F PAINTING in letter L) except that there muſt not be any 
egg us'd in them. LES CT in Waning. oye 
In the firſt place, you muſt mark the paper with Black lead, 
if they be white; and with zebacco-prpe clay, if they be dark, 
This you may do at pleaſure, becauſe you can't ſpoil it; only 
take care that you mark out the figures as lofty with the land- 
ſcapes as you can; then take a little blue nerditer and flake 


White for the sky, in which you need not be difficult, becauſe |} 


ou muſt go over it again. 3 3 
' Then daſh out at pleaſure, and where you pleaſe with the 
blue, with a little /ake, or roſe-pink and flake white, 


Then ſtrike at the bottom of the sky, but not on the blue, 
with a little 7ed-lead and ' flake white, and a little yellow; all 
which may be done as quick and rough as you pleaſe. 


After you have done this, lay the diſtant hills with a little 
blue verditer and flake.white, but inclining moſt to the verditer; 
then for the nearer hills, lay them with the ſame colours, and a 


” little roſe pink added to them 


With this colour alſo you may lay diſtant houſes or towers; 


and then give a ftrike on the colour that is the neareſt your pat- | 


tern with fake white, blue verditer and Dutch pink ; then lay it 
here and there under the white and yellow ; add a little Spanyb 
brown to the green, and ſo whatever green you pleaſe to make, 
do it by dipping your pencil into any other colour, mixing it 
with the aſoreſaid green for VVVVVVVVVC 
Here and there you may intermix a purpliſh colour, and fo 
work in all mannet of colours, according as you ſhall pleaſe. 


Obſerve to make the loweſt colours the darkeſt part of the 


landſcape, and lay in the houſes and trees, as you come down 
with the grounds, All this you may do at pleaſure, for the 
finiſhing will ſet all to rights; nor will it be any matter, if in 
the Here your ground is gone over with your colours here 
0 t ere. 8 . $54 - ow * | S ; | 
Then draw your figures more perſectly with verdeſey, carmine 
and '/itmoſe. This likewiſe you may da without fear; becaule 
when you come to lay the colours of the figures, that will make 
6 


all right 
— Afi 


DARK 
After you have drawn the figures, look and fill up every 
place that is left with colour; and afterwards go over the sk 
that you made before, with a large pencil, with a little Blue 
ſmalt and flake white mix'd well to a fair sky, leaving the light 
part of the sky clear at the bottom ; then ſhadow the remote 
hills here and there with blue ſmalt thin; and where they ate 
deepeſt, with the thick part of the colour : then do the purpliſh 
hills with blue ſmalt alone, and ſometimes carmine and litnuſe, or 
gambooge and litmoſe. | Ws 5 
Make the diſtances in as many different colours as you can, 
letting your diſtant blue greens be ſhaded with litnioſe and gam— 
booge, to which a little indigo may be added. Shade the diſtant 
yellow greens with gambooge and verdegreaſe; and reddiſh greens 
with gambooge, verdegreaſe, and red-oaker. _ | 
Let ſome of the diſtant grounds incline to blue, ſome to 
greeniſh, ſome to yellowiſh, and ſome to reddiſh, | 
When you have ſhaded the diſtant, ſhade the nearer things, 
ſuch as trees, cattle, rocks, ruins, &c. For blue trees, take in- 
diga and 5 if yellow, gambooge and verdegreaſe; and 
in the darkeſt, add a little indigo; if reddiſh, red-oaker and 
verdegreaſe, and ſhade ruins with gambooge and litmaſe; if red- 
diſh, add carmine ; if bluiſh, add litmoſe; obſerving that the 
+ darkeſt ſhade for cattle, ruins, grounds, or the ſtumps of trees, 
le is generally carmine, verdegreaſe and litme ; only in the dark- 
eſt of all, add a little indigo. 
This will do for cattle, birds, buildings, dark grounds, dark 
gar ments, the darkeſt ſhade of the face, and ſtalks of trees. 
When the diſtant things have been ſhaded, ſtrike the darK 
ſhades under the figures, which will be a direction to you in the 
grounds; and ſo ſhade the reſt of the grounds with a yelloto, 
bluiſh, and purpliſh ſhade, taking care not to mix any earth 
colours with them; unleſs it be black with gamivorge or indigo 
_=_ carmine and verdegreaſe, and this muſt be done but ſel - 
om. 1 1 
If the litmoſe and verdegreaſe be both thick, you will ſeldom 
2 want earthy colours; and fo finiſh the ſhades in the landſcapes. 
the For ſeas, uſe litmoſe, gambooge, and indigo, mixing it to a 
purpliſh ſea-green; for dark waters, indigo, the darkeſt car- 
the mine and verdegreaſe, inclining moſt to indigo; if light waters, 
if in chin indigo. hi 3 50 
Herbs are to be done after the ſame manner as trees. 
Then lighten the landſcape thus: for clouds, uſe French oaber 
and flake white, laying it thin at firſt, and then work it thicker 
with red lead and flake white, or carmine and flake-white, which 
Jeu muſt do to all the lightening colours, 


21 = After 
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After you. have done the landſeape thus far, you may lay in : 
the figures in the following manner. 


Draw the figures with carmine, verdegreaſe, and litmſe e 
without fear ; for if you are out, the colouring will make all : 
right, a 

Then lay in the proper colours, and cover the ſtrokes you fi 
have drawn; becauſe theſe not being perſect, are only for a di- re 


rection for you in laying the colours bold and free. 

In colouring the garments, for blue ones, uſe blue and white; 
for a roſe colour, carmine and white ; for green, blue verditer, 
Dutch pink and white; for a purple, blue verditer, roſe pink 
and white ; for yellow, roſe pink, Dutch pink and white, and 

ſo add white to any earthy colour, according to your fancy. 

In colouring faces, for a fair one, uſe red lead, carmine and 
white ; . for red, more red lead, and ſome yellow ; for dark ones, 
add a little litmuſe ; for brown, add ſome umber or yellow oaker 
to the red lead and white, 

For fair hair, take amber and white, or r yellow oaker and white, 
for dark, burnt umber, or Spaniſh brown and white _ 

_ Firſt, lay the garmente, then the faces, then the hair, and 
then the girdles. 

_ Having thus laid the figures, draw out the figure as verſed 
as you can with verdegreaſe, litmoſe and car mine; becauſe this 
will be a guide to you in all the ſhadows. 

When you have done this, ſhadow them thus: for a roſe co- 
lour, uſe thin carmine; in the darkeſt ſhades, uſe roſe pink and 
carmine, or lake; for a deep blue, gloſs over the blue with 
ſmalt ; and when it is dry, ſhade with litmaſe, and in the darkeſt 
parts with with Colens earth and carmine ; for yellow, gamboye 
and, umber ; for a ſtraw colour, gambooge and black; for pur- 

le, carmine and litmoſe; for a cloth colour, carmine, verde- 
J and litmoſe. 
For linings, uſe litmoſe, gambooge and indigo. 

For cattle, buildings, or ruins, uſe verdegreaſe, litmoſe and 
carmine; if the ſhadows. are to be blue, take more litmoſe; if 
yellow, gambooge ; if red, carmine and verdegreaſe. 

For umbering the faces, uſe carmine and verdegreaſe, adding 
litmoſe for a fair one. 

With this ſhading, you may ſhade all faces, taking care that 

If the face is to be fair, to add more litmuſe 3 ; if red, more car. 
mine; if yellow, more verdegreqſe. 

After that the faces have been ſhaded — theſe ſhades, then 
for a fair face, take French yellew-oaker and flake white, and 
heighten the lighteſt parts of the face; then add a little carmine, 
and lighten the Jarkeft ſide ; and aſterwards ſmooth the edges of 
2 lght parts, that the colours — lie as if put on at once. 
A. | | nes Having 


_—_— 
Having done this, go over the dark ſhades with carmine, 


verdegreaſe and litinoſe to make them look clear, giving the dark- 
eſt ſome touches with the ſaid colours. 


Then ſhade the bluſhes of the fair favs with carmine and b 


a little red lead; and afterwards ſhade the bluiſh parts of the 


face with a little litmofe, taking care not to put it where the 
red ſhould be. 


After the faces have been umbred, ſhadow the hair of the fi- 


gures as follows : 


For fair yellow hair, uſe rage carmine and gambooge; 


if darker, more litmoſe; if "_ dark, carmine, verdegreaſe, 
litmoſe and indigo, or black. 


then lighten the hair, and for a fair yellow hair, uſe French-oaker 


more of the ſame for the darkeſt. 


When you are finiſhing the faces with blue ſhade, which i is 


thin /;tmeſe, ſtrike the darkeſt ſides of the hair with it ; z and ths 
will make it look ſoft and well. 


T he way of finiſhing the garments. 
here and there uſe a little yellow or red oaker. 


whit, te. 


For a crimſon one, uſe carmine and a little flake white: 
For a yellow garment, uſe Dutch pink and flake white. 


litmiſe and flake white; or any mixture of colours, according 4. 
your fancy. directs you, adding fate white to it. 


0 As to the farther finiſhing of the face, it is the ſame as that 


mention'd in the light way of painting; but uſe no egg at all. 
| DARK TENT a portable camera obſcura, made not unliks 
d a desk, and filld with optick glaſſes, to take proſpects of land- 


if ſcapes, buildings, Cee, Sc. See CAMERA OB- 


dCURA. 


rudy complexion, and with a long beard. 


clouds, with a lighted torch, The chariot drawn by four hor- 
ſes, one white, one black, and the other two bay, ſignifying the 
four parts that make up a natural day, i. e. the riſing and ſet- 


once und the whole orb, Which che circle ſhews. 


3 


After the faces have been li W by their proper colours, 


and flake white ; for darker, add more oaker and litmiſe, and ſo 
For a roſe colour garment, uſe carmine and flake white, and 
For a green garment, uſe blue N Dutch pink, and fake 


For a cloth colour garment, uſe Spaniſb brown and flake white, 
or umber and flake white, or black and flake white, or umber, 


DAVID, King of Iſrael, is Wenne with brown air, a " p 


NATURAL DAY is repreſented in painting, Ec. by a 
winged boy, with a circle in his hand, in a chariot above the 


ting, noon and midnight; all the time the ſun ſpends in going 
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DEA 


D. B. ſignifies Bernard Galli, call'd the Hort. He enpray'd 
ſeveral works, and among the reſt Ovidii Metamorpheſes, and the 
old and new Teſtament, printed at Lyons 1559. 

A DEAD COLOU RING [in Miniature] to repreſen 


| death. 


In the firſt a, — on white orpiment and lr very pale, 
and then proceed with vermilion and late, inſtead of carmine and 
a great deal of white, and work thereon with a green mixture, 
in which is more blue than of any other colour, that the fleſt 
may appear livid. 

T he teints muſt be the ſame as for another colouring!) but 
there muſt be more of them blue than yellow, particularly for the 
retreating parts, and about the eyes, and the yellow teint is to 
be us'd for the parts which advance fartheſt out. 

Theſe teints muſt be made to dye away in each other, after 
the accuſtomed manner, ſometimes with a very pale blue, and 
| ſometimes with ater and wh:te, and a little vermilion, ſoſtening 
the whole together; the parts and the out-lines muſt be rounded 
off with the ſame colour. 

The mouth muſt be almoſt a purple ; but nevertheleſs you are 
to begin upon it with a little vermilion, caker and white, and 
finiſh with Jake and blue; and for the ſtronger ſtrokes, you 


muſt uſe b;fre and Jake, which are us'd alſo for the ey 25 the 
noſe, and the ears. 


If it be a crucifix, &c. where there ad be an appearance of | 


blood; after the fleſh is finiſh'd, you muſt colour with vermin 
and finiſh with carmine, ſwelling out the drops of blood, and 
| giving them a roundneſs. 

As for the crown of thorns, hay: on ſea- green and maſticat, 
and ſhade with bre and green, and refreſh the lights with ma- 

icote. 
10 DEATH is repreſented by a skeleton, covers with a rich 
mantle, embroidered with gold, and his face covered with a fine 
mask. 

The akeletan; Sr. declares, that whilſt he ſtrips orindees of 
all that they have, he cures the afflicted of all their trouble; the 
fine mask, that he is gentle to ſome, terrible to others, dit 

rent to the couragious, and odious to cowards. 

DEB T is repreſented in painting, by a melancholy young 
man, with a green bonnet on his head ; a plate of iron upon 
both his legs, and about his neck ; ; holding a basket in his mouth, 
and a ſcourge in his hand, 

Melancholy, becauſe in debt; poor clothes, his finding no 
more credit; the green bonnet alludes to the cuſtom of ſome 
countries, where ſuch who are bankrupts, are forced ar weat 


them z the ſcourge, becauſe debtors in Kone were whipp Ne CELT 


DEL N 
DECEIT is repreſented in painting, by a man eloathed with 
the skin of a goat; from the middle downwards are two ſer- 
pents tails, in one hand fiſhhooks, in the other a net full of fiſhz 
ga panther by him, with his head between his legs, which ſhews 
tat fiſh are catched by deceiving them; and the panther, by 
hiding his head, and ſhewing his fine skin, is ſaid to intice 
' ther beaſts; and the two ſerpents tails, ſhew deceit 

\ + DECEMBER is drawn with a horrid aſpect, clad in an riþ 
ng or coarſe frize girt about him ; upon his head, three or 
our night caps, and over them a Turſtiſb turbant ; his noſe red, 

and his beard hung with iceſicles; at his back, a bundle of hol- 
ly and ivy; having on his hands furred mittens, holding a goat. 
DECENCY is repreſented in painting, &c. by a youth of a 
gentle aſpect, with a lion's skin on his back; in his right hand 

| he holds a cube, in the middle of which is the cypher of Mer- 
cury; a branch of amaranthus in his left hand, with this motto, 
Sic floret decoro decus; his garment is embroidered with the 
ſame, and he wears it for a garland ; on his right foot a buskin, 
on his left a fock. _ ns 6 


* 


Handſome, becauſe decorum is the ornament of human life ; 
genteel, becauſe always accompanied with decency ; the lion's 
skin denotes the ſtrength of mind aſſigned to the obſervers of 
due decorum ; the amaranthus denotes continuance, for that ne- 
ver withers, as the motto demonſtrates ; the Cothurnus and Soccus, 
or buskin, denote decency in the geſture and behaviour; the firſt 
belonged to noblemen, the other to the inferior ſort, _ | 

DEFENCE is repreſented in painting, &c. by a young lady 
in armour, holding a naked ſword in her right hand; in her 
left, a target, and hedge hog in the middle. 

Her youth denotes her fitneſs to defend her ſelf; the armour 
and ſword, both offenſive and defenfive actions; the hedge hog 
h WI denotes defence, which upon any danger will roll itſelf in its 
e prickly skin, bidding defiance. 1 3 

DEFENCE againſt ENEMIES is repreſented in painting, 
of Le. by a lady, whoſe head-dreſs is ſet with precious tones; in 
he der hands a ſquill, or ſea onion; a ferret at her feet, with rue 
e. nn its mouth. ee 55 
BW The precious ſtones denote charms againſt evil; the ſquill, 
ng they ſay, rubbed upon a gate, lets no evil come in ; the ferret 
on provides rue for its own defence, againſt the baſilisks, c. 
th, DEJECTION. See SORR OW. 5 

DELIGHT is repreſented in painting, c. by a boy of fix- 
teen, with a pleaſant aſpect, in a green ſuit, adorn'd with va- 
nous colours; a garland of roſes, à violin and its bow, a ſword, 


a 
f book of 4r5/otle, one of muſick 3 two pigeons a Kiſſing. 


* 
His 


DEP 


His countenance denotes delight; the green fignifies the Viva- 
city and delightfulneſs of green meadows to the fight ; the vio- 
lin, delight in hearing; the book, delight in philoſophy ; the 


doves, amorous delight. 
STEPHEN DELLA BELLA of Fl 
2 B rence, a famous and whimſical engraver, 
| uſed theſe marks; his other mark is S B. 
' DEMOCRACY is repreſented in painting, &c. by a lady 
meanly dreſſed, with a garland of vine twiſted, with a en 
of elm ſtanding upright; holding a pomegranate in one hand, and 
ſerpents in the other; ſome corn ſcattered upon the ground, and 
ſome in ſacks. 
The garland denotes the union ; the mean habit, the condi- 
tion of the common people, that cannot equal thoſe that are 
higher, and therefore ſhe ftands up; the pomegranate denotes a 
| peop's aſſembled into one body, whoſe union is regulated accord- 
Ing to their quality ; the ſerpent union, but creeps, not daring to 
aſpire ; the grain, the publick proviſion, cauſing union. 

DEPART, is a method of refining or purifying gold by 
| means of aqua fortis. 

There are three different ways of refining gold: The firſt is 
by antimony, the ſecond by ſublimate, and the third, which is | 
moſt uſual, by aqua fertig. 

As to the operation of the DEPART ; they take at the rat 
of one pound of pure gold, and two of ſilver ; ; theſe they ſuſe 
together in a crucible, and when fus'd, caſt them into cold wa- 
ter, where they become divided into grains of the 1 85 of 
peass. 

Theſe grains — taken out and dry'd by the fire, are put 
into a departing veſſel, which is a ſtone matraſs, and to the me- 
tal i is added four pounds of agua fortis. | 

Then they take the veſſel and ſet it on coals, ind” in about | 
the ſpace of an hour the refining is finiſhed ; for upon opening the 

veſſel they find nothing therein but the aqua Fortis, and the 
gold reduc'd into a calx or and ; the ſilver being all diſſolv d and 
bib'd by the water. 

Jo raiſe the gold to its due fineneſs, they uſually give it the 
agua fortis again and again; uſing for the firſt time, half a pound, 
00 for the ſecond, a quarter of a pound of the water to eight 
ounces of metal, 

If the third water be found good and clear, the operation is 
finiſh'd ; and the calx of the gold waſh'd in repeated water is 
melted down again in a crucible, firſt by a gentle, and after by 
4 vehement fire, to be caſt into ingots or wedges, - 

It is to be obſerv'd, that the ſilver together with the impu- 
ritigs of the gold, are "ſo thorou ghly incorporated with the water 


4 that 


ut | 


nd 


the 


DES 


that there does not appear to the eye any thing but the pure 
Iquid; yet is not this filver loſt. 


In order to recover it. again out of the nenſtruum, they divido 


the Rock of aqua fortis into ſeveral ſtone veſſels, which are fill'd 


up with ſpring water ; obſerving to put ſeven or eight times 2s 
much of this as of that. 


This being done a quantity of copper is put into each veſſel, | 


and the whole is left for twenty four hours, at the end of which : 
time the ſpirits of the agua fortis, is found to have quitted the 
ſilver, and to have incorporated with the copper, leaving the ſil- f 
ver in the form of a calx or aſhes at the bottom. | 

This calx being dry'd, is melted into an ingot with a little ſalt : 
petre. 


To be good husbands of the agua N N and make it ſerve 


again for a ſecond operation, they diſtil it in an earthen or glaſs 


zaembick, and when the diſtillation is about a third over, they 
change the recipient, 


which, if you ſteep an iron plate ſome hours, you will have an- 


prey on the iron, leaving the copper in FRO on the iron- 
plate. 


out of it by laying in it a piece of lapis calaminaris; for the iron 


ſolv'd, 
And if you again filtrate this water, and pour on it the liquor 


of f d nitre, you will have another Depar: ; ; the lapis precipi- 


tating to the bottom. 


And laſtly, filtrating this water as before, and evaporating it, 


you will have cryitals of /alt-petre, _ 
WILLIAM DERYKE, was a hiſtory painter born at Ant- 
werp, he was firſt bred a jeweller, but afterwards took to paint- 


ing. He for many years drew hiftory as big as the life in Eng- 


land, with tolerable ſucceſs in his works; there were many ex- 
cellent parts of a boldneſs of pencil, whatever there might be 


wanting in grace and a pleaſing variety; he died about thirty three 
years ago, leaving behind him a daughter, whom he had in- 5 


ſtructed in this art. 


DESIGN or draught is us'd to ſignity the thought, TI 


geometrical repreſentation, diſtribution and conſtruction of a 
painting, building, &c. 


In building it may be call'd a vhen by Deſign 7 
only meant the plan of a F or a flat * 9 on 


paper . 


Oc 


If the aqua fortis having quitted the ſilver, and being united 
with the copper be then filtrated, it is call'd agua ſecunda. In 


other Depart. For the menſtruum will let go the copper and 


And by filtrating this diſſolution, you may alſo get the! iron 
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DES 
Or orthography, when ſome face or ſide of the building is rals d 
from the ground, rn pi 
And ſtemography, when both front and ſides are ſeen in per- 
ſpective: | | | 8 | 2 
DESIGN, is alſo particularly us'd in painting, for the firſt 
Idea of a large work; drawn roughly, and in little; with an in- 
_ tention to be executed and finiſh'd in large. 8 1 
In this ſimple ſenſe, the Deſign is the ſimple contour or out- 
line of the figures or things intended to be repreſented; or the 
lines that terminate and circumſcribe them. - | 
Such a Defign is ſometimes drawn in crayons or ink, with- 
out any ſhadows at all, ſometimes it is hatch'd, that is the ſha- 
dows are expreſs'd by ſenſible lines, uſually drawn acroſs each 
other, with the pen, crayon or graver. . 
Sometimes again, the ſhadows are done with the crayon rubb'd; 
ſo that no lines do appear at all; and ſometimes the grain or 
ſtrokes of the crayon appear as not being rubb'd. | 
Sometimes the Deſign is waſ#'d, that is the ſhadows ate done 
with a pencil in Indian ink, or ſome other liquor; and ſome- 
times the Defign is colour d, thit is colours are laid on, much 
like thoſe intended for the grand work.  _ 
The qualities or parts requir'd in a Deſign, are correctneſs, 
good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, expreſſion, perſpettive, 


Correctneſs depends principally upon the juſtneſs of the propor- 


tions, and a knowledge of anatomy. 

Taſte is an idea or manner of deſigni 
from the complexion or natural diſpoſition, or from education, 
the maſters, ſtudies, c. ; 


Elegance gives the figures a kind of delicacy, which ſtrikes 


people of judgment, and a certain agreeableneſs, which pleaſes 
every body, 5 


The character is what is peculiar to each thing, in which 
there muſt be a diverſity, inaſmuch as every thing has its par- 


ticular character to diſtinguiſh. it. = 
The expręſſion is the repreſentation of an object, according to 

5 character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſuppos'd to be 
n. „ 

The perſpective is the repreſentation of the parts of a painting 
or figure, according to the ſituation they are in, with reſpect 
to the point of ſight. FFC Gr 

The Deſign or Draught is a part of the greateſt import, and 
extent in painting. It is acquir'd chiefly by habit and applica- 
tion, rules being of leſs avail here, than in any of the other 
branches of the art, is colouring, clair obſcure, expreſſion, &. 
The principal rules of deſigning are, 


1. That 


ng, which arifes either | 


DES 
1. That young beginners accuſtom themſelves to copy after 
originals at firſt ſight, not to uſe ſquares in drawing for 
ſear of ſtinting and confining their judgment. 
2. To ſtay till they can Dęſgn well after the life, before they 
begin the practice of perſpective rules. 


3. In deſigning after the life, to learn to adjuſt the bigneſs of 


their figures to the viſual angle, and the diftance of the eye from 
the model or object. 5 2 

4. To mark out all the parts of their De/ign, before they be- 
gin to ſhadow, © = 

5. To make their contours in great pieces, without taking 
notice. of the little muſcles and other breaks. 

6, To make themſelves maſters of the rules of perſpective. 


diſtance, and particularly ſo to compare and oppoſe the parts, 
which meet upon and traverſe the perpendicular, fo as to form a 
kind of ſquare in the mind ; which is the great, and almoſt the 
only rule of dz/gning juſtly, 5 

8. To have a regard not only to the model, but alſo to the 
part already deſign d, there not being any ſuch thing as deſigning 
with ftrict juſtneſs; but by comparing and proportioning every 
part to the firſt. 3 8 8 

The reſt have a relation to perſpective, as 


one view. 
1 3 That the eye and object be always conceiv'd as immove- 
„ | e. | x | | 


5 3. That the ſpace or medium between, be conceiv'd to be 

we tranſparent. : 

8 4. That the eye, object and picture be at a juſt diſtance, 

vhich is uſually double the bigneſs of the ſubject or picture. 

1 DESIGNING, is the art delineating or drawing the appear- 

48 ance of natural objects by lines on a plane. 8 
5 To Defign according to the rules of mathematicks, makes the 

1 lubje&t of perſpective. See PERSPECTIVE. OED 

de To Deſign by the camera obſcura. See CAMERA OB- 


CURA. „„ 
A mechanical method of DESIGNING objects. Provide a 
5 moe of glaſs fitted into a frame AB C D, (tab. perſp. 
8.9.) N LED 
And waſh or ſmear it over with water, wherein a little gum 
las been diſſolv'd. GEE 3 
And when it is well dry'd again, turn it towards the object or 
WjeQts to be deſgn d, ſo as that the whole thereof may be ſeen 
cough a dioptra or fight G H, fixt thereto, 


” | Then | 
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7. To obſerve every ſtroke as to its perpendicular parallel and 
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1. That thoſe objects whoſe rays meet in a point are ſeen at 
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Then proceed to the work, and applying the eye to the 
ſig ht, with a pen and ink, draw every thing on the glaſs as you 
ſee it appear theree n. | 


» * 


a e . 


5 * 
: 


Having finiſh'd the draught, lay a fair moiſt paper thereon, 
and prefling it pretty hard down, the whole will be transferr'd 
from the glaſs to the paper. En 5 
This method is very eaſy and exact, and deſerves to be more 
us'd by painters. See the Machine. AGE ; 
. DESIGNING is repreſented in painting, &c. by a ftripling 
of a noble aſpect, with a garment of rich cloth, holding com- 
paſſes in one hand, and a mirror in the other. . 
His aſpect ſhews, that all things made by art more or le 
handſome, according to the more or leſs Deſigning ; the com- 
paſles, that Deſigning conſiſts in meaſuring, the glaſs denotes, 
that a good imagination is requiſite. e e 
DESIRE is an agitation of the foul, caus d by the fpirit 
which diſpoſe it to the defire of thoſe things, which ſeem agpree- 
able to it, ſo we deſire not only the preſence of an abſent good; 
but the preſervation of the preſent. 3 
De ſire has this peculiar to it, that it agitates the heart more 
violently than any other of the paſſions, and furniſhes more ſpi- 
Tits to the brain; which paſs from thence into the muſcles, and 


render all the ſenſes more acute, and all the parts of the boy | 


more active. i . 
If love be join'd to deſire, that may be repreſented in drawing, 
painting and ſtatuary, by the eye-brows preſs'd (or cloſe together) 


and advanced or forwards towards the eyes, which will be more | 


open than ordinary, with the eye - ball in the middle enflam'd 
or full of fire; the noſtrils riſe up and are contracted or drawn: 
cloſeſt towards the eyes, the mouth half open, the corners drawn 


back, and the tongue may appear upon the edge of the lips, the 
colour more enflam'd than in love, all theſe motions ſhewing the | 
agitation of the ſoul caus'd by the ſpirits, which being in motion 
and diſpoſing it to Deſire a good repreſented as convenient for 


? 


it, give a lively glowing colour. 
Deſire may alſo be expreſs'd by the arms being extended to- 


| wards the object defir'd, and the whole body inclining the ſame] 
way; and all the parts appearing in an unquiet and wavering 


CVVT LE En. thee 
_ DESPAIR, is an opinion of the impoſlibility to obtain what 
we deſire, and makes us loſe even what we poſleſs. 


Extreme Deſpair may be expreſs'd in drawing, painting and 
fatuary, by a man grinding his teeth, foaming and biting bis 
lips, his forehead furrowed with wrinkles from the top to the 


bottom, the eye-brows drawn downwards over the eyes, and rel 
ling one another on the ſides of the noſe ; the eyes ſeeming fier 
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DES. 


and full of blood, the eye-ball diſturb'd or wandering, and hid 


under the eye-brow, the lower - part of the eye will ſeem ſpark - 
ling and unſteady, the eyelids ſwell'd and livid; the noſtrils large, 
open and riſing upwards, the end of the noſe ſinking down; the 
muſcles, tendons and veins of theſe parts being very much 


ſwell'd and ftretch'd, as alſo all the veins and nerves of the fore» 


head, temples, and the fore-parts of the viſage ; the upper part 
of the cheeks will appear large, but ſcored and drawn in about 
the jaws; the mouth being drawn backwards, is more open at 
the ſides or corners than the middle ; the under lip is large and 
turn'd out, the lips are pale as is the reſt of the face, and the 
hair ſtaring and ſtanding upright. 7 


In Deſparr all the parts of the body are almoſt in the fame 


ſtate as in anger, but they ſhould appear more diſorder'd; for 


ting and tearing his. fleſh, or running and precipitating him- 


DESPISING PLEASURE is repreſented in painting, Cc. 
by a man armed with a garland of laurel, going to fight, a 
ſerpent and a ftork by his ſide; at his feet many ſerpents, 
which the ſtork fights with beak and claws. „ 

Armed becauſe the deſpiſing thoſe things requires magnani- 


earthly thoughts are intimated by the ſerpent, always creeping 
on the earth. 55 | | 


ha a man armed, a palm branch in one hand, and a ſpear in 

nde other; turning his head aſide towards heaven, he tramples 

won a crown, which ſignifies his undervaluing riches and ho- 
nours, His head denotes, that ſuch diſ-efteem proceeds from 


tained not ſuch perfection without fighting. Pe 
DESTINIES, are the three ſiſters which the Latins call. Parcæ, 
tamed Clotho, Lacheſis and Atropos. 


if their death or departure out of the world. 


by, very buſily employ'd in their ſeveral offices, the youngeſt 
liſter drawing out of a diſtaff a thread of a reaſonable bigneſs, 
tte ſecond winding it about a wheel, and turning the ſame, till 
5" becomes little and lender; the eldeſt (which is aged and decre- 
: it ſtands ready with a knife or ſhears to cut it off, when 
pun, ed | 3 

They ate alſo painted in white veils, and little coronets on 
beir heads wreathed about with garlands of flowers of narciſſus. 

WELL R DESTINY; 
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you may expreſs one in this condition, tearing off his hair, bi- 


mity, the ſtork fighting againſt the Pleaſures of the world; and 
DESPISING the WORLD is repreſented in painting, Sc. 
lanQtified thoughts of God, his being armed intimates, that he 


Clatho is feign'd to have the charge of the births and nativi- 
ties of mortals z Lacheſis of all the reſt of their life, and Atropos 


——— ——— ‚́———————U᷑᷑4%é J!! — _— ce 


They are all three repreſented in painting, Ec. ſitting on 4 
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DEN | 
DESTINV, was alſo repreſented as a lady in a great rage 


or fury, and of exceeding celerity, holding in her hand an iron 
bow, ready bent, aiming to ſtrike fortune even at the very 
heart. 

DETRACTION is repreſented in painting, Sc. by a wo- 
man ſitting, lolling out her tongue, a black cloth over her head; 
her garment torn and ruſty coloured, ſpread here and there with 
tongues, a cord about her neck inſtead of a bracelet, in her right 
hand ſhe holds a dagger as if ſhe would ſtab. 

Her fitting denotes idleneſs, the main cauſe of Detraction, 
her mouth open, proneneſs to Detraction, and back-biting, the 
ruſty coloured garment, that as ruſt corrodes iron, ſo does De- 
traction the good name and reputation, the rope the abject con- 
dition of back-biters. 

DEVICE, is an emblem or repreſentation of ſome natural 
body, with a motto or ſentence apply'd in a figurative ſenſe, 
to the advantage of fome perſon, and the figure or image is 
call'd the body, and the motto the foul of the Device. 

A Device is a ſort of a metaphor, repreſenting one object by 
another, wherewith it has ſome reſemblance. 
So that a Device is only true, when it contains a metaphori- 

cal ſimilitude, and may itſelf be reduc'd into a compariſon. 

Laſtly, a Deviſe is a metaphor Fe and viſible, and that 
ſtrikes the eye. 

All theſe circumſtances are requiſite to a Device, and without 


them a figure only makes a hieroglypbick, and the word only A 
diction or ſentence, 

Fa. Bohours gives a clear and accurate explication of the word 
Device. A Device ſays he, is a compoſition or aſſemblage of fi- 
gures drawn from nature and art, call'd the body, and of a few 
words adapted to the figure, and call'd the ſoul. 7 

Such a compound we make uſe of to denote our thoughts or 
intentions by compariſon; ſor the eſſence of a Device conſiſts in 
a compariſon, taken from nature or art, and founded on a me- 
taphor. 

This he illuſtrates, in the following inſtance ; a young noble- 
man of great courage and ambition, bore for his Device in the 
laſt carrauſſol at the court of France, a rocket mounted in the 
air with this motto in Italian, poco duri purche minalzi, i. e. 
J would laſt little, provided I might riſe high, which ſeems to 
hold forth the following diſcourſe; as the rocket riſes to a great 
pitch, though it nd endures a little while; ſo I am not con- 
cern'd about living long, provided I attain to glory : and emi- 
nence, which is a juſt compariſon, 

Upon this foundation a Device is a painted metaphor, or ra- 
ther an enigma inverted, for whereas enigma's repreſent. nature 
or 


DEV. 
of art, by the events of hiſtory, and the adventures of fables ; 

a Device is a fepreſentation of human qualities, by natural or 
artificial bodies. Fhe French have diftinguifh'd themſelved in this 
way, eſpecially fince the time of Cardinal Mazarine, who had 
a wonderful fancy for them. | 
The Italians have reduc'd the making Devices into an art, and 

hid down laws and rules for it. Some of the principal are, 
1. That there be nothing monſtrous or extravagant in the fi- 


zures, nothing contrary to the nature of things, or the com- 


mon opinion of mankind. ' 

2. That figures be not join'd, that have no affinity or rela- 
tion to each other, the metaphor being to be founded upon ſome- 
thing real, and not on hazard or imagination; excepting ſome 


thority of the poets have made paſs for natural. 
3. That the human body be never taken into Devices. 
4. That there be a ſort of unity in the figures, that make the 
body, it is not meant, that there muſt be only a ſimple figure; 


the reſt depend. 1 5 
5. Though ſtill the fewer figures there are in the body of the 
Device, and the leſs they ate confus'd, the more perfect and ele- 
fant is the Device. ͤ«ͤ 8 5 
5. The motto which is to animate the figure muſt agree ſo 
accurately thereto, as that it could not ſerve for any other. 


the bare inſpection may make known. Ya 
7. The motto not to have a complete ſenſe of itſelf, for be- 
ing to make a compound with the figure, it muſt only be apart, 
and conſequently muſt not ſignify the whole. If the words 
alone have a complete ſignification, you havea full and diſtinct no- 
tion independently of the figure; whereas the ſignification ſhould 
reſult from both. 5 8 5 
8. Fhe ſhorter the motto, the more beautiful; and a ſuſpen- 
hon of the ſenſe which leaves ſomething to gueſs, is one of the 
principal graces' of the Device. „ 
9. And laſtly, it is accounted a happineſs in a Device, where 
the words of a poet are apply'd in a ſenſe he never dream'd of, 
and yet ſo pertinently, that it ſhould ſeem, that they had been 
intended for the ſame. 5 8 
D. F. ſtands for Donienichino of Florence. 
D. H. ſtands for David Hepfer, the brother of Lambert and 
of Ferome, all thitee German engravers. 


Re DIAGLYPHICE, 


whimſical unions eftabliſh'd in fables, which cuſtom and the au- 


but that if there be ſeveral, they have a relation and ſubordina- 
tion to each other; fo that there be one principal figure on which 


6. Nothing to be nam'd that appears to the eye, and which 
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DIAGLYPHICE, is the att y” - engraving, a or other= 


wiſe working hollow or concave figures in metals; ſuch as ſeals, 


intaglia' s, the matrices or coins for medals, Qc. 
DIALLING. 
'The dsſc cription of the CLINAT ORY or DECLINATORY. 

The declinatory is made of a ſquare board, as AB CD in 
the figure, of a good thickneſs, and the larger the better, be- 
tween two of the ſides is deſcrib'd on the centre A a quadrant, 
as E F divided into ninety equal parts or degrees, which are 
figured with 10, 20, 30 to 90; and then back again with the 
complements of the ſame numbers to 90; between the limb and 
the two ſemi-diameters, is made a round box into which a 
magnetical needle is fitted, and a card of the nautical compaſs, 
divided into nineties, beginning their numbers at the eaſt, weſt, 
north and ſouth points of the compaſs; from which points the 

_ oppoſite ſides of the clinatory receive their names of caſt, weſt, 
north and ſouth. See plate 1. fig. 1. 
But note, that the north point of the card muſt be TINT ſo 
many degrees towards the eaſt or welt fides of the clinatory, as 
the needle varies from the true north points of the world, in the 
place where you make the Dial, which the workman who 
makes the clinatory will know how to fit. 

Upon the center, A, whereon the quadrant js deſcrib'd, is 
fa'tened a plumb- line, having a plummet of lead or braſs, ſaſtened 
to the end of it, which plumb-line is of ſuch length, that the 
plummet may fall juſt into the grove G H, below the quadrant, 
which is for that purpoſe made of ſuch a depth, that the plum- 
met may ride freely within it, without ſtopping at the ſides of 

it See the figure annex d. 

With this clinatory you may examine the ſituation of planes, 
as if your plane be horizontal, it is direct; and then for the true 
ſituating your Dial, you have only the true north and ſouth line 
to find; which is done only by ſetting the clinatory flat down 

upon the plane, and turning it towards the right or left hand, 
till you can bring the north point of the needle to hang juſt over 
the flower de luce; for then if you draw a line by either of the 
ſides, parallel to the * that line ſhall be the North and ſouth 
7 NG 

If your plane, either recline or incline, apply one of the ſides 
of the clinatory, parallel to one of the ſemi-diameters of the 
quadrant to the plane in ſuch a manner, that the plumb-line 
hanging at liberty, may fall upon the circumference of the 
quadrant; for then the number of degrees of the quadrant, 
comprehended between the ſide of the quadrant, parallel to 
the plane, and the PTY ſhall be the number of * 
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for reclination, if the center of the quadrant points upward ; or 
inclination if the center points downwards, e 5 

If your reclining or inclining plane decline, draw upon it a 
line parallel to the horizon, which you may do by applying the 
back · ſide of the clinatory, and raiſing or depreſſing the centre of 
the quadrant, till the plumb-line hang upon one of the ſemi- 
diameters; for then you muſt by the upper-ſide of the clinatory, 
draw an horizontal line if the plane incline, or by the under-ſide 
if it recline. | 3 — Eh. 
If it neither incline nor recline, you may draw a horizontal 
line both by the upper and under ſides of the clinatory. 
Having drawn the horizontal line, apply the north fide of the 
_ clinatory to it, and if the north end of the needle points direct- 

ly towards the plane, it is then a ſouth plane; if the north 
point of the needle point directly from the plane, it is a north 
plane; but if it point directly towards the eaf?, it is an t 
plane; if towards the weſt, a weſt plane. . 

If it do not point directly either et, we/?, north, or ſouth, 
then ſo many degrees is the declination of the plane. 

You may find a meridian line another way, thus; if the ſun 
ſhine juſt at noon, hold up a plumb line, ſo that the ſhadow of 
it may fall upon your plane, and that ſhadow ſhall be your me- 
ridian line. 3 1 8 . 

To deſcribe a DIAL upon a HORIZONTAL plane. To 

Furſt draw a north and ſouth line (which is call'd a meridian 
line) through the middle of the plane, thus; ſet your declina- 
tory flat upon the plane, and turn it to and fro till the needle 
hang preciſely over the meridian line of the declinatory ; then by 
the ſide of the declinatory, parallel to its meridian line, draw a 
ſtrait line on the plane, and if that ſtrait line be in the middle 

of the plane, it ſhall be a meridian line without any more to 
40. hee plate 1. fig. 9 1 
But if it be not in the middle of the plane, you muſt draw 
a line parallel to it, through the middle of the plane, for the 
meridian line, or XII a clock line, and it ſhall be the meridian 
ine, and alſo the ſub/ilar line; then draw another ftrait lire 
through the middle of this line, to cut it at right angles, for the 
VI a clock lines; and where theſe two lines cut one another, 
make your center, whereon deſcribe a circle on your plane, 
as large as you can, which by the meridian line, and the 
line drawn at right angles with it, will be divided into four 
quadrants ; one of the quadrants divide into ninety degrees, thus, 
keeping your compaſles at the ſame width they were at, when 
you deſcrib'd the guadrant ; place one foot in the XII a clock 
line, and extend the other in the quadrant, and make in the 
N K 3 gquadrant 


HW. WAS 
gyadrant a. mark with it; ſo you. will have the Gxtieth degree 
mark d out; then place one foot of your compaſſes in the VI a 
clock line, and extend the other in the gyadrant, and make in 
the quadrant another mark. with, it ; and ſo will that quadrant 
be divided into three equal parts, each of theſe, three equal parts 
contains thirty degrees: then with your compaſs divide one of 
theſe three equa] parts into three parts, and transfer that diſtance 
to the other two third parts of the quadrant, ſa ſhall the whole 


N 


guadrant be divided into nine equal parts. . 

Then divide one of theſe nine equal parts into two equal 
parts, and transfer that diſtance to the other eight equal parts, 
and fo ſhall the quadrant be divided into eighteen equal 


Then divide one of theſe eighteen equal parts into five equal 
parts, and transfer that diftance to the other ſeventeen equal parts, 
and ſo will the whole quadrant be divided into ninety equal parts, 
Each of theſe ninety equal parts are calF'd degrees. 
. | Nqte, That you may in ſmall quadrants, divide truer and with 
leſs trouble with feel dividers (which open or cloſe with a ſcrew 
for that purpoſe) than you can with compaſies, . LOT 
In this quadrant (thus divided) count from the fubſtilar or e- 
ridian-line, the elevation of. the pole, that is, the number of de- 
grees that the pole of the world is elevated above the horizon of 
your place, and draw a line from the center through that num- 
ber of degrees for the /tilar line. | Tie) V 
Then on the ſub/iilar line chuſe a point (where you pleaſe) 
and through that point draw a line at right angles to the hi- 
lar line, as long as you. can, for the line of contingence ; and 
from that point in the ſi:b/:lar liue, meaſure the neareſt diſtance 
that any part of the ſtilar line hath to that point; and keeping 
one foot of your compaſſes ſtill in that paint, ſet off that 
diſtance in the ſalſtilar line, and at that diſtance deſcribe a- 
gainſt the line of contingence a ſemi-oncle, which divide from 
either fide the meridian or ſubſtilar line into ſix equal parts thus: 
draw a line through the center of this ſemi-circle, parallel to the 
line of contingence, which ſhall be the diametral line, and will 
divide this ſemi-citcle into two quadrants; one on one fide 
the '/ub/tilar line, and the other quadrant on che other ſide the 
Then keeping your compaſſes at the ſame diſtance they were 
at, when you deſcribed the ſemi-circle, place aye foot firſt on one 
| fide of the diametral line, at the interſection of it and the ſemi- 
circle, and then on the other fide at the interſrction of it and the 
femi-cirele, and extend the other in the ſemi circle, and make 
Marks in the femi-circie on either {ide the /eob/tilar line. 5 
F mY Then 
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Then place one ys of your compaſſes at the interlection of 
the y us and the /b/?ilar line, and turn the other foot 
about on either ſide the ſemi-circle, and make marks on the 
ſemi-circle ; and ſo will the ſemicircle be divided into fix equal 


parts. 

8 R * one of theſe equal parts into two equal parts and trans- 

” fer that diſtance to the other five equal parts, ſo ſhall the whole 

ſemi- circle be divided into twelve equal parts. 

| Theſe twelve diviſions are to deſcribe the twelve hours of the 
1 day, between VI a clock in the morning, and VI a clock in 

the evening. 

"If you will have half hours, you may divide each of theſe 
twelve into two equal parts, as before: if you will have quar- 
ters, you may divide each of theſe twenty-four into. two equal 
parts more as before. 

For thus proportioning the diviſions in the ſemi-circle, you 
may proportion the diviſions and ſub- diviſions of hours upon 
dial planes; for a ſtrait ruler laid upon each, of theſe diviſions, 
and on the centre of the ſemi-circle, will ſhew on the line of 
contingence, the ſeveral diſtances of all the hours and parts of 
hours on the dial plane; and ſtrait lines drawn from the centre 
of the dial plane, through the ſeveral diviſions on the ine of 
contingence, hall be the ſeveral hour lines, and parts on the dial 

lane, 
7 But an borizontal Dial i in our latitude will admit of four hours | 
more, viz, V VI in the morning, and VII VIII in the even- 
ing. 
| Therefore in the circle deſcrib'd on the dial plane, transfer the 
| diſtance between VI and V, and VI and IV on the other fide 
| the VI a choc line; and tranaloc the diſtances between VI 
and VII, and VI and VIII on the other ſide the oppoſite VI a 
clock hour line, and from the center of the dial plane, draw 
lines through thoſe transferr'd diſtances for the hour lines before 
and after VI. 

Then mark your hour lines with their e numbers, the 
ſubſtilar-line in this Dial (as aforeſaid) is XII; from thence to- 
wards the right hand, mark every ſucceſſive hour line with I 
NY ths c. and from XII towards the left hand with XI X 

„Oc. 

The ſtile no be erected perpendicularly over the ſulſtilar 
line, fo as to make an angle with the dial plane, 1 to the 
elevation of the pole of your place. 

Example. 

Suppoſe 1 you would draw a Dial upon a horizontal * hers 

at 2 1785 draw the meridian (or north and ſouth line) as 
All B, and croſs it in the middle with another line at right 
KR 4 angles, 
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angles, as VI VI, which is an eaſt and weſt line, Where thefs 


two lines cut each other as at A, make the centre, whereon t 
deſcribe the ſemi-circle B VI VI; but one of the quadrants, 1 

_ viz, the quadrant from XII to VI towards the right hand, 

you muſt divide into ninety equal parts (as you were taught l 
before) and make at 5 17 degrees (which is the latitude of Lon- 
don) à mark, and laying a ftrait ruler to the centre of the U 
Plane, and to this mark draw a line by the ſide of it for the t 
lar line. | gan 5 is 


Then on the ſabſtilar line, chuſe a point as at C, and thro' 
that point draw a line as long as you can perpendicularly to the 
eaſt and weſt line VI VI as EF (which is call'd the line. f 
contingence, or contingent line) and where this line of contingence 
cuts the ſubſtilar line, place one foot of your compaſſes, and 
from thence meaſure the ſhorteſt diſtance between the point C 
and the /ilar line on the ſubſtilar line, as at D; which point 
D ſhall be the centre, whereon with your compaſſes at the 
ſame width, you muſt defcribe a ſemi- circle to repreſent a ſemi- 
circle of the eguinoctial. | | 
Divide this ſemi-circle into fix equal parts, to each of which 
equal parts, and to the centre of the eguinoctial ſemi-circle lay 
a ſtrait ruler, and where the ftrait ruler cuts the line of contin- 
gence, make marks in the line of contingence. 8 
Then lay a ſtrait ruler to the ſemi- circle of the dial plane and 
to each of the marks in the line of contingence, and by the fide 
of it draw twelve ſtrait lines for the twelve ſore and aſternoon 
hour lines, v/z. from VI in the morning, to VI in the even- 
1 ZH | „ £ 
5 5 Then in the quadrant VT B meaſure the diſtance between the 
VI a clock hour line, and the V a clock hour line, and transfer 
the ſame diſtance from the VI a clock line to VII and V an 
both ſides the VI a clock hour line; and through thoſe diftances 

draw from the center of the plane the VII and V a clock hour 
lines, and meaſure the diſtance between the VI a clock hour 
line and the IV a clock hour line, and transfer the fame diſtance 
from the VI a clock line to VIII and IV, and through thoſe 
diſtances draw from the centre of the plane the VIII a clock and 
TV a clock: hour lines See plate 1. fig, 222 ͤ 

If you will have the half hours and quarters, or any other di- 
viſion of hours, you muſt divide each fix diviſions of the equi- 
noCtial into ſo many parts as you intend, and by a ſtrait ruler 
laid to the center of the equinoctial, and thoſe diviſions in the 
eguinoctial circle make marks in the [ue of contingence, as you 
did beſore for the whole hour lines; and lines drawn from the 
enter of the plane through thoſe marks, ſhall be the ſub-div1- 
ſions of the houxs, But you muſt remember to make all Fr 
3 1976-185 4 | | 4 
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ſubdiviſions ſhort lines, and near the verge of the dial plane, that 
the hours and the parts of the hours may the more eaſily be di- 
ng eds as you ſee in the figure. YT. -- 
ving drawn the hour lines, ſet the number of each hour 
line under it, as you fee in the figure, 5 
Laſt of all, fit a triangular iron, whoſe angular point being 
laid to the center of the dial plane, one fide muſt 
the ſahhſtilar line, and its other fide with the ſtilar line, and ſo 
is the ile made. S 7 
And this ſtile muſt be erected perpendicularly over the ſubſtilar 


line on the dial plane, and there fix it; then is your Dial 


finiſh d. 4 5 3 
To deſcribe an ERECT DIRECT SOUTH DIAL. 


Yau may know an erect direct ſouth plane, by applying the 
north fide of the declinatory to it; for then, if the north end of 


the needle hang directly over the north point of the card in the 
bottom of the box, it is a ſouth plane; but if it hang not di- 


rectly over the north point of the card, it is not a direct ſouth 
plane; but declines either eat or we/?, and that contrary, to 


the pointing of the needle ea/terly or we/terly, from the north 
point of the card; for if the north point of the needle points 


eaſterly, the plane declines from the ſouth towards the 20; if 
it points wwe/terly, the plane declines from the ſouth towards the 


eaft * * Kh 3 | 
You may know if the plane be truly ere or upright, by ap- 
plying one of the ſides AB or AD to it; for then, by hold- 


in the groove, if the line falls upon o, or go, the plane is up- 
is not upright, but either inclines or reclines, 

If you find that it inclines, apply the fide AB to it, and ſee 
what number of degrees the plumb-line falls on ; for that num- 


grees of inclination. 3 + GR 

If you find that the plane reclines, apply the ſide AD to it, 
and ſee what number of degrees the plumb line falls on; for 
that number of degrees, counted from the fide AD, is the 
number of degrees of reclination. * 5 
di- Theſe rules being well underſtood, may ſerve for the find- 
ui- ing the ſituation of all other planes. 3 


ler But in order to make a Dial on this plane, you muſt firſt 


he draw a meridian line through the middle of the plane, by ap- 
plying a plumb line to the middle of it, till the plummet hang 
quietly before it; for then, if the plumb-line be black d 
(for a white ground) or chalk'd (for a dark ground) and ſtrain d 
js carpenters do their lines, you may with one ſtroke of the 
5 ring 


agree with 


ing the centre A upwards, ſo that the plumb line may play free 


right; but if it hang upon any of the intermediate degrees, it 


ber of degrees, counted from the fide A B, is the number of de- 
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ſteing on the plane deſcribe the . meridian line, as A XII in 
„ E 

Then on the top of this meridian line, as at A, draw another 
Ine athwart it, to cut it at right angles, as VI VI, for an eg 
„„ | 3 
At the meeting of theſe two lines at the top, make your cen- 
tre, on which deſcribe a ſemi- circle on your plane, as large as 
you can, which by the meridian line, and the caſt and ef? line, 
will be divided into two quadrants. + . 
One of theſe quadrants divide into ninety degrees (as is before 
taught) and from the ſubſtſlar fine, cofint the compliment of the 
elevation of the pole, which (here at Londen, where the pole is 
elevated 512 degrees) its complement to 90 is 3 84 degrees, and 
. og 7 Ä... ²˙ ů ũv REES 
Then on the ſub/?ilar-line chuſe -a point {where ycu pleaſe) 
as at F for the line of contingence to paſs through; which line of 
contingence draw as long as you can, To that it may cut tne ſab- 
Pilar ths at right angles; and from the point F in the ali. 

lar line, meaſure the ſhorteſt diſtance between it and the, /?:lar 
line; and keeping one foot of your compalles fill in the point 
F, transfer that diſtance into the /ub/?ilar line, as at G; then 
on the point G deſcribe a ſemi-circle of the equinoctial againſt 
the line of contingente, Which ſemi-circle divide into twelve 
equal parts (as is taught in the. example of the horizontal dial) 
and by a ſtrait ruler laid to each of theſe diviſions, and to the 
centre of the ſemi-circle, make mai ks in the line of contingence 
| 5 the ſide of the ruler; for ſtrait lines drawn ſrom the center 
of the dial plane, through theſe marks in the contingent line, 
will be the twelve hour lines before and after noon. 
Then mark your hour lines with their reſpective numbers; 
the ſub/ilar or meridian line is XII, from thence towards the 
right hand with I, II, III, Sc. and from thence towards the 
ECW ANEERRT.T ooo | 
The ſtile muſt be erected perpendicularly over the ſubſtilat 
line, fo as to make an angle on the dial plane equal to the com- 
plement of the elevation of the pole, viz. 387 degrees, 0 
T7 mate an ERECT DIRECT NORTH DIAL. 

The crect direct north Dial, ſtile and all, is made by the fame 
rules, changing upwards for downwards, and the leit 45 for the 
tight, that the erect direct ſouth dial S ade. 1 
| For if the erect dirt? fauth Dial be drawn on any tranſpa- 
rent plane, as on glaſs, horn, or an oiled paper, and the hori- 
zontal fine VI VI turned downwards, and the line VII mark d 
with V, and the line VIII with ITH, and the line V with 
VII, and the Tine III with VIII; then you wilt have of it a 
worth ere? dial, = . 1 


1 
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* 


* 
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All the other hour lines in this Dial are uſeleſs, becauſe the 
ſun in our latitude ſhines on a north face the longeſt day, only 
before VI in the morning and after VI in the evening. 

To deſcribe an ERECT DIRECT EAST DIAL. 

Hang a plumb line a little above the place on the wall, where 

you intend to make your Dial, and wait till it hang quietly be- 
| fore the wall; then, if the line be rubbed with chalk (as the 
| carpenters do) you may, by holding the end of the plummet line 
| cloſe to the wall, and ſtraining it pretty ſtiff, ſtrike with it 
| a ſtrait line, as carpenters do; this line will be a perpendicular, 
| as AB. See plate 2. fig. 1. 
| Then chufe a convenient point in this . as at C, 
| for a center, whereon deſcribe an occult arch, as at DE; this 
| arch muſt contain the number of degrees of the clevation of the 
| equinottial, counted between D and E, which in our latitude is 38+ 
| or (which is all one) the complement of the elevation of the pole. 

Therefore in a quadrant of the ſame radius, with the occult 

| arch, meaſure 38% degrees, and ſet them off in the plane from 
E to D; then from D to the center C in the perpendicular 
raw the prickt line D C; and this prickt line will repreſent the 
| axis of the world. 
Then croſs this line at right angles with the line CF, and 
draw it off from C to F, as long as you Penny can, and this 
| line will be the contingent line. 
Then chuſe a point in this contingent Jine as at VI, and Sow 
a line through that point at right angles for the fubſlilar line, 
a G VI H for the ſub/iilar line; then open your compaſſes to 
2 convenient width as to (VI G) and pitching one foot in the 
point G, with the other foot deſcribe a ſemi- circle of the equi- 
noctial againſt the line of contingence, which ſemi circle divide 
from VI both. ways into ſix equal parts, as you were taught by 
i MW tie example in the horizontal Dial; and laying a ftrait ruler on 
the centre of this ſemi-circle of the equi noctial, and to each of 
at I thoſe equal parts, mark on the contingent line, where the ruler 
1- Weuts it; for thoſe marks ſhall be the ſeveral points, from whence 
ines drawn parallel to the line CD, wan be the 45 aged hour 
nes. See plate 2. fig. L. 
ne The reaſon why the contingent 1275 is en from VI to F fo 
he much longer than from VI to C, is becauſe the hour lines from 
VI to XII are more in number towards noon, than they are 
a. {Wim VI backwards towards IV; for this Dial will only ſhew 
ri- 5 hours from a little before IV in the morning to almoſt noon; 
br juſt at noon, the ſhadow. goes off the plane, as may be ſeen 
ith by applying a ſtrait ruler to the center of the equinoctial ſemi- 
t a ercle G, and lay it to the point XII in the ſemi- circle; for 
len the ſtrait ruler will never cut the line & contingence, = 
gaauſe 


1 | 

eauſe the line of contingence is parallel to the line G XII on the 
'equinoCtial circle; and lines parallel, tho” continued to never fo / 
great a length, never meet. oe $a. 
To theſe hour lines put figures, as you ſee plate 2 fig. r. 
The ftile I K of this Dial, as well as of all others, muſt ſtand a 

parallel to the axis of the world ; and alſo parallel to the face of 
the plane, and parallel to all the hour lines, and ſtand directly tl 
over the /ub/t:lar or VI a clock hour line, and that ſo high, x 1 Y' 
is the diſtance of the centre of the eguinoctial ſemi-circle from 
the contingent line. TIE 145 1755 
To deſcribe a DIAL on an ERECT. DIRECT weft plane. a. 
An ere direct weſt Dial is the ſame in all reſpects with an m 
erect direct eaſt Dial, only as the eaſt Dial ſhews the forenoon “ 
hours, ſo the weſt ſhews the afternoon hours. | Ut 
Thus if the eaſt Dial were drawn on any tranſparent plane, MW tte 

on glaſs, horn, or oil'd paper, on the one ſide will appear an of i 

Dial, and on the other fide a weſt ; only the numbers to tie 7“ 
Hour lines (as was ſaid before as to the north Dial) muſt be 
changed; for that which in the eaſt Dial is XI, in the welt {MW the 
muſt be I; that which in the eaſt Dial is X, in the weſt mut to 
be II; that which in the eaſt Dial is IX, in the weſt muſt be 12 
To deſcribe a DIAL on an ERECT north or fouth plane, DE Par 
CLINING eaſtward or w:/tward. Plate 1. fig. 4. and 
| Theſe four Dials, viz. the erect north declining eaſtward, the * 
erect north declining iugſtiward, the erect ſouth declining eaſtward, ect 
and the ered? ſouth declining weſtward, are all projected by the 1 
ſame rules; and therefore are in effect but one Dial, different) 
plac'd, as you will ſee hereafter. 0 5 
Firſt, draw on your plane a ftrait line, to repreſent the bo. A 
rizon of your place, and mark one end of it W, for we/?, and A 


the other end E for eaſt. e ra 
Then chuſe a point in this horizontal line for a centre as 2 e 

A, on which you may deſcribe a circle; to comprehend all thel 2 
four Dials; draw a line as M, A, M, perpendicular to the h. : ere 
rizontal line WE through the centre A for a meridian line, au 

on that centre deſcribe a circle, which by the two lines W, A, E lo 
and M, A, M, will be divided into four guadrants, which wil ow 

3 


comprehend the four Dials aforeſaid ; for if it be a north deck 
ing weſt you are to, draw, the upper quadrant on the left hand Fo 
ſerves your purpoſe; if a ſouth declining weſt, the ſame 1ins tan 
. continued through the center A into the lower quadrant to the 
right hand ſerves your turn; if a north dechning eaſt, the upp 
9 to the right hand ſerves your turn; or if a ſouth « 
clining eaſt, the ſame lines continued through the centre A ind 
the lower quadrant to the left hand, ſerves your turn; and br 
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muſt draw the declination complement f the pales, altitude, ſab- 
tile, tile, and hour lines in it; but the hour lines muſt be diffe- 
rently mark'd, as you will ſee hereafter. 


I ſhall only give you an example of one of theſe Dialt, viz. 
a ſouth declining eaft. | 5 = 
We will ſuppoſe you are to draw a Dial that declines from 
the ſouth, 50 degrees towards the ea; here being but one Dial, 
you need deſcribe but one quadrant of a circle. Plate 1. fig .4. 
Set off in the lower quadrant W, A, M, 50 degrees from 
the meridian line, M towards W, and from the centre A draw 
a ſtrait line, through that mark in the guadrant, as D, A, which 
may be call'd the line of declination ; then ſet off from the me- 
ridian line the complement of the pole's elevation, which in our la- 
| titude is 383 degrees, and there draw another line from the cen- 
tre to AP, which we will call the polar line, 
hben take in the Horizontal line a convenient portion of the 
| quadrant, as A B, and from the point B draw a line parallel to 
| the meridian line A M, and continue that line till it interſect 
| the polar line as at P, from which point P draw a line parallel 
toWAasPC; then meaſure the diſtance of A B in the ho- 
| rizontal line, and ſet off that diſtance in the line of declination, 
as from A to D, and from that point of diſtance draw a line 
parallel to the meridian A M, through the Horizontal line at R, 
and through the point D, and continue it through the line P G 
as at 8, then laying a ſtrait ruler to the center A, and the inter- 
ſection of the line P at 8, draw the line AS for the ſubſtile. 
Then upon the point S erect a line perpendicularly as S T; 
then meaſure the diſtance between R and D, and ſet that di- 
ſtance off from S to T; and from the centre to the point T 
| draw the line A T for the ſtile or Gnomon; and the triangle 
| SA T made of iron or braſs, and erected perpendicularly over 
the ſubſtile $ A, ſhall by its upper ſide T A, caſt a ſhadow upon 
the hour of the day, * OR 
But you will ſay the hour lines muſt be drawn firſt, it is true; 
therefore to draw them you muſt chuſe a point in the ſubſtile 
line, where you think good, and through it draw the line FF 
as long as you can for the line of contingence; then with your 
compaſſes take the ſhorteſt diſtance between this point and the 
ſtile, and transfer that diſtance below the /ine of contingence on 
the ſubſtile as at Æ or A E, and with your compaſſes at that 
diſtance deſcribe on the centre a circle to repreſent the equr- 
mal; then (as you were taught in the example of the Hori- 
zontal dial) divide the ſemi-circle of the equino#1al into twelve. 
equal parts, beginning at the point in the eqreino27:al circle, where 
a ſtrait line drawn from the centre of it to the interſection of 
the line of contingence with the xeridian line, cuts the e 
ep. oh e | e; 


Une, as here at the point G; then lay a ſtrait ruler to the een- 


your Dial finiſh'd. 


come a ſouth declining weft (ſtile and all) but then the I a clock 
Hour line muſt be mark'd II, the XII XII, the XI a clock 
hour line I, X, II, IX, III, Oc. | 


fubſlileand file in the quadrant, beginning at M towards E, and 


' quadrant above the horizontal line, from M upwards towards E. 


from M upwards towards W, and count from the meridian lin, 
AM, the declination, complement, altitude of the pole, ſubſtilt 


declining eaſt; but then the XI a clock hour line muſt be 


for diſtinction fake will call it n»dys. See plate 2. fig. 2. 


DIA 


tre of the eguinoctial circle, and to every one of the diviſions in 
the ſemicircle, and mark where the ftrait ruler cuts the contin- 
gent line; for ſtrait lines drawn from the centre A of the Dial, 
to thoſe ſeveral marks on the contingent line ſhall be the hour 
lines; and muſt be numbred from the noon line or meridian A M, 
backwards as XII XI X IX, &c. towards the left hand, fo is 


This Dial drawn on any tranſparent matter, as glafs, horn 
or oiled paper, ſhall on the other ſide the tranſparent matter be- 


If you project it anew, you muſt deſcribe the quadrant MW, 
on the other ſide the meridian line, on the centre A from M to 
E, and then count (as before) the declination, altitude of the poles, 


work in all reſpects as in the ſourh declining eaſt; only number 
this ſouth declining weft, as in the foregoing paragraph. | 
If you project a north declining eaſt, you muſt deſcribe the 


on your right hand, and count (as before the declination, alti- 
tude, complement of pole, fubſtile and ſtile from the meridian. line, 
and work as with the ſouth declining eaſt; it muſt be numbred 
from the meridian line M, towards the right hand with XI X 
IX w. „ N 

If this Dial were drawn on a tranſparent matter, the other 
fide would ſhew a north dechning weft, but if you will project it 
anew, you muſt deſcribe the quadrant above the Horizontal lim, 


and tile, and work with them in all reſpects, as with the /outh 


mark'd I, the X, II, the IX, III, Oc. 1 > 
To make à DIAL on the CIELING of a mom, where 
EO the direct beams of the ſun never comm. 
Find ſome convenient place in the tranſum of à window, to 
places a ſmall round piece of looking-plaſs about the bigneſs of 1 
groat, or lefs ſo as it may lie exactly horizontal. 0 
The point in the middle of this glaſs we will mark A, and 


Fhrough this dus you muſt draw a meridian line on the 
floor, thus hang a plumb- line in the window exactly over the m. 
dus, and the ſHadow that the plunib- line caſts on the floor juſt a 
noon will be a meridian line; or yon may find a meridian lin 
otherwiſe by the elinatorꝛ. e 5 i 

AA 5 Having 


SER DIA F 
Having drawn the meridian line on the floor, find a meridian- 118 
line on the ceiling, thus ; hold a-plumb-line to. the. ceiling, over 7 
that end of the meridian line next the window; if the plummet | 
hang not exactly on the meridian line on the floor, remove your- l|. 
hand on the cieling one way or other, as you ſee cauſe, till it do of 
hang quietly juſt over it, and at the point where the plumb- line = 
touches the cieling, make a mark, as at B; that mark B ſhall. 6 
be directly over the meridian line on the floor. Then remove 1 
your plumb· line to the other end of the meridian lins on the floor, 1 


| and find a point on the cieling directly over it, as you did the | 
| former point, as at C, and through theſe. two points B and C 1 
on the cieling ſtrain and ſtrike a line black d with ſmall coal or 1 
any other colour (as carpenters do); and that line B C on the 1 


| cicling ſhall be the meridian line, as well as that on the floor. _— 
Then faſten a ſtring juſt on the modus, and remove that. 1 
firing farwards or backwards in the meridian line on the cieling, mn 
till it has the ſame elevation in the guadrant on the clinatory above: Wo 
| the horizon, that the eguinactial has in your habitation, and'thro? wn 
: | the point where the ſtring touches the meridian line on the ciel- 1 
ng, ſhall a line be drawn at right angles with the . meridian to 0 EN, 
- repreſent the eguinedial line, AE. Tn 
l Thus in our latitude the elevation of the equator being 382 de- 1 
ee; I remove the ſtring faſtened. to the nadus for wards or back- 1 
7 | wards in the meridzar line of the cieling, till the plumb-line of the 1 
* gquadrant on the clinatory, when one of the ſides are apply'd to the B 
| ſtring, fall upon 3 84 degrees; and then I find it touch the meridian — 
ber ine at D in; the cieling, therefore at D I make a mark, and i 
x it | through this mark ſtrike the line DE (as before I did in the 
: i meridian line) to cut the meridian line at right angles; this line. 1 
70 ſhall be the equinoctialline, and ſerve to denote the hour diſtances, . 1 
ft 1 the contingent line does on other Dial, as you have often n 
een, 5 1 1 
＋ | Then I place the center of the quadrant on the clinatory upon mn 
be zadas; fo as the arch of the guadrant may be on the eg part 2 
8 of the meridian, line, and under · prop it ſo, that the flat tide: of 1 ; 
ho tle quadrant may lie parallel to the ſtring, when it is ſtrained. . 1 
„een the nodes, and the æguinoctial; and alſo fo as the ſtring | 
Nef 1 ay lie on the ſemi-diameter. of the quadrant, when it is held | 
eo the meridian line on the: cieling. 5 15 
and Then removing the. ſtring the ſpace. of 1 5 degrees in the qua- =! 
Wa rant, and extending it to the equator on the cieling, where the 3M 
on the ene touches the equator, there ſhall be a point through which 08 
he 10 a clock hour line ſhall be drawn; and removing the ſtring = 
ut u 5 degrees further, to the eaſtward in the ſemi-circle of po- 1 
1 J lon, and extending it alſo to the equator, where it touches the 1 
ater, there ſhall. be a point through which the II a clock 1 
wit 0 a dan 1 | 
| 
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DIA. 
hour line ſhall be drawn, removing the ſtring yet I degree 
further to the eaſtward in the ſemi-circle of poſition, and ex- 
tending it to the equator; there ſhall be a point through which 

the III a clock hour line ſhall be drawn. 3 gs 
"The like is to be done for all the other afternoon hours. So 
oft as the ſtring is remov'd through t 5 degrees on the quadrant, 
ſo oft will it point out the afternoori diſtances in the meridian 
line on the cieling. 

Having thus found out the points in the equator, through 
which the afternoon hour lines are to be drawn, you may find 
the forenoon hour diſtances alſo, the ſame way, vis. by remoy- 
ing the arch of the quadrant to the weſt ſide the meridian, as 
before it was plac'd on the 2a/?, and bringing the ſtring to the 
ſeveral 15 degrees on the we/# ſide the quadrant ; of otherwiſe, 
you need only to meaſure the diſtances of each hour's diſtance, 
found in the equator from the meridian line on the cieling ; for the 

ſame number of hours from XII, have the ſame diſtance in the 
eguinoctial line on the other fide the meridian, both before and 
afternoon. | 
The XI a clock Hour diſtance is the fame from the meridian 
line, with the I a clock diſtance on the other fide the meridian; 
the X a clock diſtance the ſame with the II a clock diſtance; 
the IX with the III, Sc. and thus the diſtances of all the hour 
lines are found out on the equator. See plate 2. fig. 2. 
New, if the centre of this Dial lay within doors, you might 
draw lines from the centre through theſe pricks in the equate, 
and thoſe lines ſhould be the hour lines, as in other Dzals ; but 
the centre of this Dial lies without doors in the air, and there- 
fore not convenient for this purpoſe; ſo that for drawing the 
hour lines, you muſt conſider what angle every hour line in an 
| horizontal Dial makes with the meridian ; that is at what di- 
ſtance in degrees and minutes the hour lines of an horizontd 
Dial cut the meridian, which you may examine as by opera- 
tion 2. for an angle equal to the complement of the ſame an- 
gle, muſt each reſpective hour line with the equator on the ciel. 
ing have. ; 1 5 
Thus upon the point mark'd for each hour diſtance in the 
equinoctial line on the cieling, deſcribe the arches I, IT, III, IV, 
as in the figure, and finding the diſtance from the meridian of 
the hour lines of an horizontal Dial to be according to operat. . 
thus, kD YO re a =D 


1 >" C540 78,20 
2 . 924, 15 (whoſe comple- 965, 45 
hy 3 hour line 38,14 ment to 90 is J51,56 
> - 53,300) - C36,24- 
I meaſure in a quadrant the ſame radius with thoſe arches l 
ready drawn from the 2quined1al line. Fol 
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And transfer theſe diftances to the arches drawn on the cieling ; | 
for then ſtrait lines drawn through the mark in the arch, and ' -M 
through the mark in the equator, and prolonged both ways to 
a convenient length, ſhall be the ſeveral hour lines (aforeſaid) and 
when the ſun ſhines upon the glaſs at nodus, its beams will reflect 
upon the hour of the day. 

Some helps to a young DIALIST, for his more orderly and quick 
1 making of DLALS. See plate 2. fig. 3. 
It may prove ſomething difficult to thoſe that are unpractiſed 
in mathematical projections, to divide a circle into 360 degrees 
| (or which is all one) a ſemi- circle into 180, or a quadrant into 
9o degrees. 
The ſpeedieſt way of doing which, is by a line of chords, which 
| if you will be curious in your practice, you may make yourſelf ; 
or if you account it not worth your while, you may buy it al- 
_ made on box or braſs of moſt mathematical inſtrument 
| makers. 1 N 

This inſtrument they call a plain ſcale, which does not only 
| accommodate you with the diviſions of a quadrant; but alſo 
| ſerves for a ruler to draw ftrait lines with. | 
| The manner of making it as follows : 5 5 
| Deſcribe upon a ſmooth, flat, even grain'd board a quarter of 
| an whole circle, as BC, whoſe radius AB or A C, may be 

four inches, if you intend to make large Dials or two inches, if 
ſmall ; but if you will you may have ſeveral lines of chords on your 
| ſcale or rule. | „„ 

Divide this quadrant into ninety equal parts, as you are taught 
in the making the Horizontal Dial. | —- 

Then draw cloſe by the edge of your ftrait ruler a line parallel 
to the edge, and at about 20 part of an inch a ſecond line paral- 
| + 4 that, and at about 5 of an inch a third line, parallel to 

Then place one foot of your compaſſes at the beginning of the 
firſt degree on the guadrant deſcribd, on the board, as at B, 
and open the other foot to the end of the firſt degree, and tranſ- 
fer that diſtance upon your rule from B to the firſt mark or di- 
nſon, between the two firſt drawn lines. i 3 

Then place one foot of your compaſſes again at the begin- "I 
ning of the firſt degree on the quadrant deſcrib'd on the board, T4 
wat B, and open the other foot to the end of the ſecond degree, ©% 
nd transfer that diſtance upon your ral, from B to the ſecond 
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points of your compaſſes (ſo extended) deſcribe a circle, and the ſe- 


on the foot of your compaſles at the beginning of the diviſions 


the diftance of 3o degrees in that circle. 


Dial on the Dial plane, ſo that the lines of your paper agree 


If you would have the lines drawn red, you may rub the back- 


DIA 

mark or diviſion between the two firſt drawn lines ; and thus 
meaſure the diſtance of every degree from the firſt degree deſ- 
crib'd on the 'quadrant, and transfer it to the rule. 

But for diſtinction ſake, you may draw every tenth diviſion 
from the firſt line parallel to the edge of the third line, and mark 
them in ſucceſſion from the beginning with 10, 20, 30, to go; 
and the fifth diviſions you may draw half way, between the ſe- 
cond and third parallel lines; the ſingle diviſions only between 
the two firſt parallel lines. So is your line of chords made. : 

The uſe of the line of CHORDS. 

As its uſe is very eaſy, fo is its convenience very great, for 
Placing one foot of the compaſſes at the firſt diviſion on the ſcale, 
and opening the other to the 607h degree, you may with the 


veral diviſions on the ſcale ſhall be the degrees of the four guadranis 
of that circle, as you may try by working backwards, to what 
you were juſt now taught in the making the ſcale; for as before 
you meaſured the diſtance of the degrees of the quadrant, and 
transferr'd them to the ſcale; fo now you only meaſure the divi- 
ſions on the ſcale, and transfer them to the quadrant, ſemi-cir- 
cle, or whole circle deſcrib'd on your paper. For example. 
If you would meaſure 30 degrees in your deſcrib'd circle, place 


on the ſcale, as at A, and extend the other foot to the diviſion 
mark'd 30, and that diſtance transſerr'd to the circle, ſhall be 


Do the like for any other number of degrees. | 

Lou may draw your Dial firit on a large ſheet of paper, i 
your Dial plane be ſo large, but if it is not ſo large, draw it ona 
ſmaller piece of paper; then rub the backſide of your paper Dial 
with ſmall-coal, till it be well black'd; and laying your paper 


with the eaft, weſt, north and ſouth ſituation of your Dial plane. 
Then with wax or pitch faſten the corners of the paper on 
the plane, and lay ing a ſtrait ruler on the hour lines of your 
Dial, draw with the blunted point of a needle, by the ſide of 
the ruler, and the ſmall coal rubb'd on the backſide the paper 
will leave a mark of the lines on the plane. 
ſide of your paper with vermilion ; if blue with verditer, if yel- 
low with orpiment, ace. 5 
Then draw upon theſe mark'd lines with oil colours as you 
pleaſe. _ 5 5 
x If your Dial decline far towards the eaſt or weſt, the hour 
lines (unleſs projected to a very great length) will run very cloſ 
to one another; therefore in this caſe you muſt project 1 


DIA 
Dial on à large table, or ſometimes on the floor of a room, and 
cut it off as far as you think good from the centre; for the fur- 
ther from the centre, the larger the diſtance of the hour lines. 
Zee plate 2. fig. 4. ; . 
Of PAINTING fun DIALS, and firſt of the planes on 
Kernel or which DIALS are to be drawn. wo 

Dial planes are of two forts; firſt, ſuch as are made on the 
wall of a building; or ſecondly, ſuch as are drawn on tables of 
wood, vulgarly call'd Dial boards. 

The firſt ſort, if they are made on brick-work, is done by plai- 

ſtering on the wall with lime; ſand and hair, mix'd; this, if 
well drench'd with linſeed oil, after tis dry, or as long as it 
will drink in any; and then with oil and white-lead, may be 
durable enough. 155 : Ons 5 
But a better way is to temper the lime, ſand and hair with 
= ox-blood, which will be no great charge, but of great advan- 
tage; for this mixture will equal in time the hardneſs of a free- 
ſtone, and keep the ſurface as free from the injuries of weather; 
but you muſt afterwards paint it white. 8 
= If you were to work on a ſtone, the beſt way is to drench 
the ſtone with linſeed oil and white very thin, till it will drink 
in no more; then ſhall the Dial you paint upon it, laft longer 
nud be the better prepar'd againſt the ruins of time, 5 
& Now for tables or Dial boards of wood, they being the moſt 
= common, [I ſhall give ſuch directions for making them, as have 
been always found moſt profitable and fit for the purpoſe. 
5 The beſt woods for this purpoſe, are the cleareſt oak and the 
& reddeft firr, provided it be not turpentiny; there is not much 
difference between theſe two woods, as to their alteration by 
the weather ; they being both ſubjeCt -to ſplit in caſe they are 
| bound, and have not free liberty to ſhrink with dry weather, and 
| ſwell with wet; though as to their laſting oak ſeems preferable, 
but good red fir will laſt the age of an ordinary man if well 
| ſecured, as things of this nature ought to be. 5 
In working either of theſe kinds of woods, the boards ought 
firſt to be cut to ſuch a length as you intend your Dial board 
| ſhall be, and ſo many of them as may make up the breadth 
deſign'd, and let them be jointed on the edges, and placed on 
both ſides, and afterwards ſet to dry, | 5 
For it has been obſerv d, that though boards have lain in a houſe 
ever ſo long, and are ever fo dry, yet when they are thus ſhot and 
Planed, they will forink afterwards beyond belief, if kept dry. 
When you think they are dry enough and will ſhrink no 
e bout BY more, let them be ſhot again with good joints, and let every 
ry cloſe I joint be ſecured with good dove-tails, let in croſs the joint in the 
Ct you tackfide, Let this be done when the boards are glued together 

Dia Wand yell dry'd, 8 2 After 


DIA 
After it has been thus glued, and the joints are ſufficiently dry, 
then let the face of the board be well planed and try'd every way, 
that it may be both ſmooth and true, and the edges ſhot true, 
and all of a thickneſs, as pannels of wainſcot are commonly 
wrought, _ 8 4 E 
The edges muſt be thus true and even, that they may fit into 
the rabit of a moulding, put round it, juſt as a pannel of wain- 
ſcot does in its frame. | 


LY 


This will give liberty to the board to ſhrink and ſwell with- 
out tearing, whereas mouldings that are nailed round the edge 
as the common way is, does ſo reftrain the motion of the 
wood, that it cannot ſhrink without tearing. But boards made 
this way will laſt along time, without either parting in the joints 
or ſplitting in the wood. 8 | 
Dials are ſometimes drawn on planes lin'd with copper or lead, 
that they may be free from ſplitting or tearing; but a board 
made as before directed) is to be preferr'd in many reſpects. As 
_ firſt, in that it is much cheaper. Secondly, Both lead and cop- 
per too will ſwell a little with the heat of the ſun, and in time 
will grow hollow outwards, or convex inſtead of a perfect flat, 
which will much pervert the truth of its ſhadow. And thirdly, 
The colours will be apt to peel from the metal, and the Dial 
will by that means be in danger to be ſooner defac'd, than if it 
were painted upon a wooden plane. . . 
How to make the beſt GLUE for gluing the joints of DIAL 
BOARDS. Take a quart of water, and ſet it on the fire, put 
into it about half a pound of good glue, and boil them gently to- 
gether over a gentle fire, till the glue be wholly diſſolv d, and of 
a due conſiſtence, that it may not be too thin; for if it be the 
wood will ſo drink it up that it will not be of a ſufficient body 
to bind the parts together; on the contrary, if it be too thick, 
it will not give way for the joint to ſhut cloſe enough to be 
ſtrongly join'd ; for though *tis glue that makes the joints ſtick, 
yet where there is ſo much of it, that the joint cannot cloſe ex- 
ally, will never hold ü pr.. 
Whenever you come to uſe glue, take care that it be firll 
thoroughly hot, for glue that is not hot, never takes firm hold 
on the wood. | 5 5 
Lou muſt alſo take great cate that the boards you are to glue 
have not been touch'd with oil or greaſe, for in ſuch places the 
glue will never take hold, 1 i 
Although after a thing is once glued faſt, no greaſe nor ol 
can hurt it. 33 | | 
The glue being ready, and the joints of the boards ſhot true, 
ſet both the faces of the joint cloſe together, and both alſo turn d 
upwards; then dip a brufh in the glue and beſmear the — 
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both ge as ck as poſſible, then clap the two faces of the 
joint together, and ſlide or rub them long ways one upon an- 
other two or three times to ſettle them cloſe, and ſo let them 
ſtand till they are firm and dry. | 

Colours requiſite for PAINTING a ; SUN-DIAL. Four co- 
Jours are ſufficient for this work, viz Spaniſh brown for the fifſt 
or priming colour. | 
= 2, White-lead for the ſecond colour, and finiſhing the face 
of the table. 

4 3. Vermilion for drawing the hour lines. 

4. Lamp-black for the figures in the margin, reſpecting the 
lines of every hour, if it be a plane Dial, 

But if you would have your figures gilded, then ſome ether 
materials are required, as gold and the ſize to lay it on, and ſmalt 
for a blue ground, if you intend a rich colour; but ſome lay the 
ground where the figures are gilt with vermilion, and that looks 
well, if the figures are liſted with black, and a black moulding 
round the Dial. 

| The practice of PAINTING fun DIALS, When ative 
ing to the rules before given, you have drawn on paper the 
= draught of your Dial, and that your board be ready, and colours 
4 prepar 'd, you muſt next proceed as follows. 
= Take Spanihbrown that has been well ground and mind ſome- 
what vir and with a large briftle bruſh dipt in it, colour the 
board or plane all over, both on the back as well as foreſide, to 
| preſerve it the better, ſo that you leave no part uncoloured ; z this f 
is calbd the priming of the Dial. 

{ When this firſt colour is dry, do it over again with more of 
the ſame colour, tempered ſomewhat thicker, and when this is 
# alſo dry, you may, if you pleaſe, do it over again with the ſame 
| colour, your work will be the ſubſtantialler and läſt longer. 
| When this laſt time of colouring with your priming is dry, 
then colour the face of the plane over with white-lead, and when 
it is dry, do it over again three or four times more, ſucceſſively 
| after each drying; and ſo will the face of your plane be ſuffi- 
ciently defended againſt the my and violence of the weather 
| for many years. 

When the laſt colouring of your white i is wr, you aa draw 
on your plane (with a black-lead pencil a horizontal line, as far 
ditant from the uppermoſt edge of your Dial, as you ſhall 
think fit; then ſet out the margin of your Dial with boundary 
lines for the hour, half hour and quarter diviſions of your Dial 
(as you ſee is done in moſt Dial). 

When this has been done, place the horizontal line of your 
paper draught on that which you before drew on the plane, 
Placing the centre according as the ſituation of the plane for con- 
veniency ſake requires, 8 3 It 
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If your Dial be a full or direct ſauth Dial, then let the cen · 
tre be exactly in the middle of your plane; but if your Dial 
decline from the ſouth either eaſt or we/?, then place not the cen- 
tre of the draught in the centre of the plane, but nearer to one 
ſide or other of it, according as it declines, having alſo reſpect 
to the quantity of its declination. 8 5 
For example, if your Dial decline eaſtward, then let the cen- 
tre of your draught be-plac'd between the centre. and the eaſtern 
| | fide of your plane; the quantity of which muſt be according ta 
| the declination of the Dial. oy . 
. And if it declines much, place the centre of your draught 
| the more out of the centre of your plane. 
This muſt be done in order to gain a greater diſtance for 
| thoſe hour lines, which in declining planes fall nearer together 
1 on one ſide, than they are in another. „ 
| And for far decliners, as thoſe of 70 or 80 degrees, they are 
frequently diawn without centres. 


ww 


Having plac'd the paper draught on the plane, faſten it on 
with pins or tacks, then let the draught thereof be transferr'd 
to the plane by laying a ruler over every hour, half hour and 
quarter diviſion ; and where your ruler ſhall cut or interſect the 
boundary lines of your margin; there make marks by drawing 
lines with a black-lead pencil of ſuch a length as each diviſion 
requires; obſerving to draw the hour and half hour lines quite 
through your margin, that they may be guides for the right 
placing of the figures; and for a ſmall ſpot that is uſually plac'd 
in the margin, right againſt the half hour. „ 

Having thus transferr'd your draught on the plane, you muſt 
draw the ſubſtiler line, according as it lies in the draught, to be 
à guide for the right placing the ftile or cock. Wt 
| The draught being thus transferr'd on the plane, draw the 
boundary lines of the Dial, as alſo the hour, half hour and quar- 
ter diviſions with vermilioz well ground in oil, make the colour 
as thick and ſtiff, as you can poſſibly work it, ſo as to draw a 

clear even line; becauſe this is to be done but once. FC 
1 After you have drawn theſe lines with vermilion, make the 
1 figures with /amp-black, and a ſpot in the middle of the margin, 
I right againſt the half hour line; and if you pleaſe you may in 
the margin at the top of your plane, put the date of the yea!, 

your name or ſome ſentence. rote 6, =») 
" Then fit in your cock or ftile, ſo as to make right angles 

1 with your plane, and then will your Dial be finiſn d. 
1 To gild with gold on an oily ſize either letters or figures in DIALS. 
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| Whatſoever you would gild muſt be firſt drawn with a gold 
1 ſize, (See the artices GOLD SIZE, and GILDING. 
L This you muſt let lie on, till it is ſufficiently dry to gild hh 


514 

This is to be known by touching it with your finger, ſor if 

your finger ſtick a little to it, and the gold ſize do not come 
off, then it is dry enough; but if the colour come off on your 

finger, it is not dry enough, and then it muſt be let alone a lit- 
tle longer; for if you ſhould then lay on your gold, it would fo 
drown it, that it would give no gloſs, and if the gold tize be 
too dry, the leaf 'gold will not ftick. 


As for the manner of laying on the leaf gold. See the article 
GILDING. 

After your gold is laid on, you may if you pleaſe, diaper or 
flouriſh upon it with thin burnt umber, ſo thin that gold may 
appear through it. 

The way of painting a blue with SMALT. 'Smalt being a 
colour that gives its greateſt luſtre by ſtrewing, is to be perform'd 
as follows. 

Firſt, Temper up white-lead pretty Riff with good clear dry- 
ing oil, let it be as ſtiff as it well can be to ſpend well from the 
pencil, with this white colour ; cover over the ſuperficies of the 
work, that is to be ſtrew'd with /malt, and if it be the margin 
_ ofa Dial whoſe figures are already gilt with gold, let every part 

between the figures, and where there is no gold laid on be done 
over, and be very exact in the work, = the malt takes no where 
but on this new and moiſt ground; then ſtrew the S malt thick 
on the part to be covered, and wt the feather edge of a gooſe. 
quill ſtroke it over, that it may lie even and alike thick on all 
places; and then with a bunch of linen cloth that is ſoft and pli- 
able dab it down, that it may take well upon the ground ; then 
ſtroke off the looſe colour with a feather, and blow off the re- 
mainder with a pair of bellows, and your work is finiſh'd, 
© DIAMOND, a precious ftone ; the firſt in mas, value, hard- 
the WW neſs and luſtre of all gems. 
uar- WF The goodneſs of Diamonds conſiſts in their water or colour, 
our luſtre and weight; the moſt perfect colour is the white, 

| The defects of Diamonds are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or 
black ſand, and a bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt. 
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e the The European lapidaries examine the goodneſs of 10d Dia- 

rgin, nonds, their water, points, He. by day light. 

ay in WW The Indians do it by night; in order to which, a pole is 

year, made in a wall a foot ſquare, and a lamp plac'd in it with a thicx 
wick, by the light of which they judge of the ſtone, holding 

angles Tit in their fingers. 


The water call'd celeſtts is the worſt of all, and yet is fome- 


LALS, WW What difficult to diſcover in a rough Diamond. 

a gold The only infallible way is to examine it in the ſhade of ſome 

ING.) tu ited tree, 

pon. *% | 
"TM | 8 4 Dr. 
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Dr. Wall ſeems to have diſcovered an infallible method to 
12 Diamonds from other ſtones, which he gives as fol- 
ows. bp 373 i 
A Diamond with an eaſy, light friction in the dark, with any 
ſoft animal ſubſtance, as the finger, woollen, ſilk, &c. appears lu- 
minous in its whole body. nd | | 

Nay, if you keep cat "2 for ſome time, and then expoſe it 

to the eye, it will remain ſo for ſome time. ITS 

If when the ſun is eighteen degrees below the horizon, you 
Hold up a piece of bays or flannel, ſtretcht tight between both 
hands, at ſome diſtance from the eye; and another rubbing the 
other fide of the bays or flannel, pretty briskly with a Diamond, 
the light is much more vivid and pleaſant than any other 
way. „„ _— 
But that which he judges the moſt ſurprizing is, that a Dia- 
mond being expos'd to the open air in view of the sky, gives 
almoſt the ſame light of it ſelf without rubbing, as if rubb'd in 
a dark room; but if in the open air, you put the hand or any 
thing a little over it, to prevent its immediate communication 
with the sky, it gives no light; which is a diſtinguiſhing crite- 
rion of a Diamond, | 1 A2 
A rough DIAMOND is one that is not yet cut, but juſt as 
it comes out of the mine. I OLED 
A facet DIAMOND is one that is cut in faces both at the 
top and on the bottom, and whoſe table or principal face at the 
top is flat. 1 5 

A roſe DIAMOND is one that is quite flat underneath, but 
Its upper part cut in divers little faces, uſually triangles, the up- 
permoſt of which terminate in a point. 

A table DIAMOND is one which has a large ſquare face at 
top, encompaſſed with four leſſer. 5 PN 
Diamonds are only found in the Ea/t-Indies, and that only 
in the Kingdom of Golconda, Viſapour, Bengale, and in the 
iſland Borneo, e | : 

There are four mines, or rather two mines and two rivers, 
from whence Diamonds are brought from. The mines are, 
1. That of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five 
days journey from Golconda, and eight from Viſapour. This 


Wi 


has been diſcover'd about two hundred years and upwards f. 
2. That of Gani or Couleur, ſeven days journey from Gu- MF 
conda eaſtwardly. It was diſcover'd betweeen a hundred and k 
twenty and a hundred and thirty years ſince by a peaſant, who n 
digging in the ground, found a natural fragment of twenty-five JW de 
caracts. n e | Mg "Th WER al 
3. That of Saumelpour, a large town in the kingdom of Ben- 7 
gale, near the Diamond mine: this is the moſt antient of then : 
2 : | | | | all. 
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all, It ſhould rather be call'd that of Gouna, which is the 
name of the river, in the ſand of which the Rones are found. - 
4. The laſt mine, or rather the ſecond river, is that of Suc- 

3 ali. in the iſland of Borneo. 
. Te DIAMOND mine of Raolconda. 
In the neighbourhood of this mine, the earth is ſandy, and 
3 full of rocks and copſe. 
Z Tn theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins of half and ſome- 
times a whole inch broad, out of which the miners, with a 
kind of hooked irons, draw the ſand or earth, in which the 
Diamonds are, breaking the rocks, when the. vein terminates, 
that the track may be found again and continued. 

When a ſufficient quantity of earth or ſand is drawn forth, 
they waſh it two or three times to ſeparate the ſtones from 
a- © it. 


* The miners work quite naked, except a thin linen cloth be- 
|” fore them; and beſides this precaution, have alſo inſpectors to 
prevent their concealing of ſtones; which however, notwith- 
ſtanding all this care, they frequently find means to do, by 
watching opportunities when they are not 21. and ſwal- 
© lowing them down, 

Y The DIAMOND Mine of Gani or Couleur. 

In this ine are found a great number of ſtones, from ten to 
ſorty caracts, and even more; and it was here that famous Dia- 
mond of Aureng-Zeb, the Great Mogul, was found, which be- 
© fore it was cut, weigh'd 780 caracts. 

| The ftones of this mine are not very clear, and their water is 
| uſually ting'd with the quality of the ſoil, it being black, where 
that is marſhy ; red, where it partakes of red ; and ſometimes 
© green and yellow, if the ground happen to be of thoſe colours. 
Another defect of ſome conſequence is a kind of Fat appear- 
; me upon the Diamond, when cut, which takes off wy of its 
luſtre. 

I bere are commonly not leſs than 60000 perſons, men wo- 


vers, | men and children at work in this mine. 
4 { When the miners have found a place, where they intend to 
fue dig, they level another ſomewhat bigger not far from it, and in- 


| Cloſe it with walls about two foot high, only leaving apertures 
| from ſpace to ſpace, to give paſſage to the water. 
| After the performing a few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a 
kind of feaſt, which the maſter of the mine entertains the work- 
| men with, to encourage them ; they betake themſelves to their 
buſineſs, the men digging the earth in the place firſt diſcovered, 
and rd women and children carrying it off into the wall 
roun 
They dig twelve or fourteen foot deep, and till ſuch time as 
they find water, 'T hen 
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Then they ceaſe digging, and the water thus found ſerves to 
waſh the earth two or three times, after which it is let out at 
the openings left for that purpoſG. 

This earth being well waſh'd and well ary'd, they ſift it in a 
kind of open fieve, or riddle; then they threſh it and fift it 
again, ſearching it well with their hands to find the Diamonds, 


They work naked, as in the mine of ee rp and are watch'd 


in like manner by inſpectors, | 
The DIAMOND mine of Soumelpour, or river of Goual. 
Soumelpour is a large town, built all of earth, and covered with 
branches of cacao trees; the river of Gaual running by the foot 


of it, in its paſſing from the high mountain towards the ſouth 


to the Ganges, where it loſes its name. 


It is from this river are brought all our fine Diamond points 
or ſparks call'd natural ſparks. 


They never begin to ſeek ſor Diamonds in this river, til 


after the great rains are over, that is after the month of De- 


cember; and they uſually even wait till the water is grown 
clear, which is not before January. 

When the ſeaſon is come, eight or ten thouſand perſons of all 
ages and ſexes, come out of me r and the W 


villages. 


The moſt experienced among them ſearch and examine the 
ſand of the river, going up it from Soumelpour to the very moun- 
tains whence it ſprings. 

A great ſign that there. are Dianas in it, is the finding 
thoſe ſtones, which we Europeans call thunder flones, 

When all the ſand of the river, which at that time is very 


"low, has been well examin'd, they proceed to take up that 


wherein they judge Diamonds likely to be found, which is done 
aſter the following manner: they dam the place round with 
ſtones, earth and faſcines, and lading out the water, dig about 


two foot deep; the ſand thus got, is carried into a Place wall'd 


round on the bank of the river. 
The reſt is perform'd after the manner as at Couleur, and the 
workmen watch'd with equal ſtrictneſs. 
The DIAMOND mine in the iſland of Borneo, or river of 
. Succudan, 
We are but little acquainted with this mine; the Queen who 


reigns in that part of the iſland, not allowing ſtrangers to have 
any commerce in theſe ſtones ; though there are very fine ones 


to be bought at Batavia, which are brought thither by ftealth. 
T hey were antiently imagin'd to be ſofter than thoſe of the 


other mines; but experience ſhe ws, that they are in no reſpec 


inferior to them. 


Bede 
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- Beſides theſe four Diamond mines, there have been two other 
diſcovered, one of them between Couleur and Raolconda, and 
the other in the province of Carnatica; but they were both 
clos'd up, almoſt as ſoon as diſcover'd : that of Carnatica, by rea- 
ſon that the water of the Diamonds was either black or yellow ; 
and the other on account of their cracking and flying in pieces, 

when cut and ground. He | 
The Diamond, as has been obſerv'd, is the hardeſt of all pre- 
= cious ſtones; it can only be cut and ground by it ſelf, and its 
oon ſubſtance. 1 v | £ 
t! To bring it to that perfection, which augments its price ſo 
1 © conſiderably, they begin by rubbing ſeveral againſt each other, 
A while rough ; after having well glued them to the ends of two 


ts © flicks or blocks, thick enough to be held in the hand. It is 
this powder thus rubb'd off the ſtones, and receiv'd in a little 
it box for that purpoſe, that ſerves to grind and poliſh the ſtones. 
Diamonds are cut and poliſh'd by means of a mill, which turns 
mn 2 wheel of ſoft iron, ſprinkled over with Diamond duſt, mixt 
© with oil of olives. 25 : 5 
all 1 The ſame duſt well ground and diluted with water and vine- 
ins WW gar 18 us'd in the ſawing of Diamonds; which is perform'd with 
an iron or braſs wire as fine as a hair. 3 
the (© Sometimes inſtead of ſawing the Diamonds, they cleave them, 
un- eſpecially if there be any large ſhivers in them; but the Euro- 
bean are not daring enough to run the riſque of cleaving, for 
ding fear of breaking them. b 55 5 
A rough Diamond ought to be choſen uniform, of a good 
very ſhape, tranſparent, not quite white, and free from flaws and 


that ſhivers. 5 3 8 
done WF Black, rugged, dirty, flawy, veiny ſtones, and all ſuch as 
with te not fit for cutting, are pounded in a fteel mortar made for 
about that purpoſe ; and when they are reduc'd to a powder, they ſerve 
walld WE for ſawing, cutting, and poliſhing the reſt. | 1 
| divers are caus'd in Diamonds by this, that the miners, to 
id the get them more eaſily out of the vein, which winds between two 
| rocks, break the rocks with huge iron levers, which ſhakes 
er of un fills the ſtone with ſhivers. . 


The antients had two miſtaken notions as to the Diamond; 


n who tbe firſt is, that it becomes ſoft, by ſteeping it in hot goats 
o have blood; and the ſecond is, that it is malleable, and bears the 
ne ones if hammer. Experience has ſhewn the contrary, there being no- 
ealth. thing capable of mollifying the hardneſs of this tone; tho' its 
of the bardneſs be not ſuch that it will endure, being ſtruck at pleaſure 


vith the hammer. | 


The fineſt Diamonds now in the world are that of the Great 
Meu, weighing 279 carats; that of the Great Duke of Tu/- 
9 e ace | (any, 


\ reſpect 


ruption of cent fin, i. e. 106. 


| thoſe matters; and which for its curioſity, as well as the uſe it 


will be highly acceptable. 


; | 4 
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cany, wu 139 carats; and that known in France by the 
name of grand ſancy, which is one of the crown jewels, weigh- | 
ing 106 carats; whence comes its name ſancy, which i is a Cor- 


Tavernier, by a rule which he had made for eſtimating the [© 
ohio of Diamonds, computes. that the Great Mogul's is worth! 
110000073238 French livres, equivalent to 879244 pounds 
ſterling; and that of the Duke of TOs 2618335 livres, or. 


195374 pounds ſterling. 
Ihe following is a rate, or manner of eſtimating the value 


of Diamonds, drawn up by a perſon exceedingly well vers d in 


may be of, to perſons who deal in precious ſtones, we judge 


DIAMONDS cut facet, or table-wiſe. 
Dutch cut, | 
J. | 5. 8 . J. 3. Sterl, 


oo to 1 1 


A Diamond weighing 2 


1 grain is worth. 
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Antwerp cut. | 

5 1 L 3 . 
A Diamond weighing @ | 
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It muſt be obſerv'd however, that defects in the water or 


| ſhape, red or black ſpots, ſhivers, and other failings frequently 
E found in theſe ſtones, reduce the price by one third, and ſome- 


As to brilliant or roſe DIAMONDS, the price is always leſs 


I by one third than table Diamonds, tho' the weight be the ſame; 
| the reaſon is, that the latter ſhew themſelves a great deal more 
| when ſet in their collets, than the former. | 


The fa#itiouns DIAMONDS made in France, call'd tem- 


| ple Diamonds, becauſe the beſt of them are made in the temple 


at Paris, are vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; and accordingly 


are but little valued, tho' the conſumption thereof is pretty con- 
| fiderable for the habits of the actors on the ſtage. 


\ 


DIAMONDS, the way of making artificial ones. 
To counterfeit DIAMONDS, jo as to endure the fire and 
barden them. Take of good natural cryſtal, calcin'd and re- 
duc'd to ſubtile powder, what quantity you pleaſe ; fill a pot 
With it, and ſet it in a glaſs houſe furnace for twelve hours to 
be melted and purified ; then drop the melted matter into cold 
water, then dry it, and reduce it again to powder; add to that 
powder its weight of fine ſalt of tartar. 1 


Mix theſe two powders well, and make little pills of them 
with common water. SEES 


Then 


tinually boiling. 


51A 


Then wipe theſe pills, and put them into an earthen pot oi M 
a ſtrong fire there to gtow red hot for twelve hours without 


melting. 


Then put them into a pot in a glaſs-houſe furnace, where let 'F 
them ſtand two days to be well melted and purifted ; then ſet the 
matter for twelve hours in the annealing furnace to cool gradu- | * 


ally. | | / 


Afterwards break the crucible, and you will have a fine ma- 4 | 
terial for Diamonds, which muſt be cut and poliſh'd at the z 


wheel. &f 


Another way of making the DIAMOND of Alenfon. TM 


way of making D:amonds is not quite ſo fine as the precedent, 
but has notwithſtanding ſeveral advantages which attend it ; be- 
ſides it is more eaſy, ſince there only needs an ordinary fire to 


ſucceed in it. 


Take an earthen glaz'd pot, ſet it on a little furnace; put in 


| ſome filings of ſteel with ſome vine-aſhes at diſcretion, wherein 


place by one another cryſtals cut and poliſh'd ; then pour com- 


mon water gently on it, which warm and boil during the ſpace 


of twelve hours, taking care to add boiling water freſh into the 
veſſel, as it conſumes by boiling, and take care to keep it con- 


Then examine if the Cryſtals have acquired the colour and 


| hardneſs you expected; if they have not, continue the fire ſome 
| hours longer, and they will be like the true Diamonds of Aln- 


en; but then they muſt be repoliſhed again at the wheel to give 
them colour and brightneſs. . 5 
T0 give the true colour and hardneſs of a DIAMOND # 
CRYSTALS and DIAMONDS F Alenſon. There are cry- 
ſtals and precious ſtones which have no natural hardneſs ; which 
however may be given them by art, they having all the natural 
diſpoſitions thereunto required, ſince they have the ſame principle 
as the moſt fine, and that they only want a little ſulphur, which 
hindered their thorough cottion. 3 
Thus this defect may be obviated in precious ſtones, as well as 


metals, by giving them a due coction, and ſo changing them for 
the better. | | 


The colour and hardneſs of Diamonds may be given to the 
cryſtals and Diamonds of Alenſon, by making a paſte of good 


Dutch Tripoli, with water out of a ſmith's forge ; in which you 


muſt wrap up the cryſtals or Diamonds of Alenſon, being firſt 
cut and poliſhed ; then put it into a crucible cover'd and Juted, 


and ſet it on a gradual fire, where let it ſtand till the crucible 


becomes red hot. Mt 

A little while after, take out the ſtones, and poliſh them again 

at the wheel to give them their colour, To 
9 | 


DIA 
To ſet them in works, take Indian paper, with leaves of tin, 
like thoſe that are put behind looking glaſſes; then let them be 
ſet by ſome good goldſmith, and they can ſcarce be diſtinguiſh'd 
from fine ones, except by very nice diſcerners. 
1 Another way to harden CRYSTALS and DIAMONDS 
„ | of Alenfon. | 
** CRYSTALS alſo acquire hardneſs in the paſte, we are now 

going to deſcribe, becauſe their humidity exhales, and they be- 
come more fixt. | ROE Ie 

Take barley-meal well ſifted, with petroleum or rock oil; 
then cut that paſte in the middle and put all the ſtones in order, 
ſo that they may not touch one another, 

Then cover the ſtones with the other half of the paſte, put i 

into a crucible, covered with another, and luted well together 
= and let it dry. 
= This being done ſet the crucible in a gradual wheel fire from 
five to ſix hours, a ſmall fire the two firſt hours, which increaſe 
from two to two hours, till the end of the ſix; then let the 
whole cool of itſelf. | EY 8 
= When it is cold, break the crucibles, and you will find the 
ſtones very fine, ſhining and ſparkling like fine Diamonds, which 
= poliſh again at the wheel, and let them be ſet by a skilful work- 
= man, | | . | | | | | 
A methid of hardening CRYSTALS and DIAMONDS of 
= Alenſon, and to make them ſparkle as much as natural oriental 
& DIAMONDS. Take one pound of a load-ſtone, a pound of 
= quick-lime, and half a pound of common ſulphur ; the whole 
| teduc'd to powder, and well mix'd. 


| With this powder cement your cryſtals and Diamonds of Alen- 
| /on well cut, in a crucible, covered and luted well when the lute 
is dry, ſet the crucible in a glaſs-houſe furnace for three days; 
in a place where the matters may be continually red hot with 
E fuſion, If you have not a furnace ready at hand for that pur- 
| poſe, take care not to take out the crucible all at once, but 
| let it coo] gently ; otherwiſe there will be danger of the ſtones 
| breaking. FORE 
| Break the crucible, and you will find your ftones very fine 
| ns ſhining, and which will reſemble Diamonds of the old 
Poliſh: them again at the wheel, to give them a colour, and 
work them, and they can ſcarce be diſtinguiſh'd from true 
| ones. 125 
The way of turning white SAPPHIRE into true DIAMOND. 
The white /apphire being fine and fix'd, is only imperfect by 
again reaſon of its wanting colour and hardneſs, which may be reme- 
ted by art, and be made to ſurpaſs nature; becauſe ſhe only 


colour, and giving it that of a Diamond. 


Fill a crucible half full with this ſand, then put in your /ap- 


232 „%% — OF; — 


Then withdraw it by little and little for the ſpace of fix hours, 


it in a crucible in a wind furnace, melt it, and when it has a 
the bath, fo that it may float on the gold on every ſide; then 
all the while in fuſion. 

out the gold that may chance to ftick in the leaf-iron ; then let 
_ - When it is cold, take away the plate of leaf-iron, * you'll 


have your ſapphire of an admirable beauty, it having acquir'd by 
that coction all the qualities and perſections of the natural Dia- 


your white ſapphire, ſo that it may be wholly covered with the 
filings; ſet the crucible in the furnace, and give it a good fire, 
that the filings may be red hot without melting, 
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| would have made it a perſect ſapphire, but art can turn it into 


a true Diamond. TOS: PPG | . | 
It is only fire can work this effect, in changing its natural 


; 
1 


Thus take very fine ſand, waſh it in ſeveral waters to cleanſ 
it, till the water become clear and then dry it. | 


hire, and fill it up with the ſame ſand, - 

Then cover your crucible with a cover of the ſame earth or 
with another crucible,” Jute the whole with a good lute, and lay 
it on an inch thick, and let it lie in the ſhade being dry, ſet it 
in a glaſs-houſe furnace, approaching it nearer to the fire by de- 
grees, and leaving it twelve hours in the ſame degree of heat. 


and let it cool gently, The crucible being cold, brag it, and 
ou will find therein your ſapphire, which will have all the qua- 
ities of a fine Diamond; that is its ſhining and hardneſs, Po- 
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liſh it again at the wheel, and work it. 18 3 
Another way of turning white SAPPHIRE into 4 true 
257 1-4: , DIAMOND; „ „ 
This will be eafier to thoſe, who have not the convenience) 
of a glaſs-houſe furnace, for it may be done with a wind fur- 
nace in twelve hours time. es Sos he ot 
You muſt wrap up your white ſapphire in a thin iron plate, 
that it may be eaſil manage. . 
Then take fine gold purified by antimony to the higheſt, put 


good fine gloſs, put the ſapphire covered with the iron plate into 
give it a ſtrong fire for twelve hours, ſo that the gold may be 
Take out the ſapphire with a little dal of tongs, ſhaking 
it cool by the. fire gently for fear it ſhould break. 


monde. Poliſh it at the wheel, and work it. 
Another way to turn the white ſapphire into a trus DIAMOND. 
Take filings of iron or ſteel, put them in a crucible, then put in 


After it has been ſome time in the fire, take it out with a 
little pair of tongs, to examine if it be of the colour of a Dit 
roo put it into the filings again, and repeat this till it is 7 


FE 855 
You may do the fame thing with filings of ſteel, and an 


o 


equal part of white enamel in powder. 


Having well mixt them together, put them in a crucible, and 
put your ſappbire in the middle of them; after having firſt paſted 
ro ˙çö˖ĩç rr 
When the matter is red, and has remained ſome time in that 
condition, take out the ſapphire with the tongs, to ſee if it has 
taken the colour of a Diumond, if it has not, put it in again as 
before, and continue to do this till it is perfect. Then poliſh 
and work it. ee ple e e 
_ DIAMONDS are repreſented [in miniature] by laying them 
quite 1 and heightening with gentle touches of tohite on the 
= Ga taht i adote „ . 
DIANA, who was alſo call'd Cynthia, Lucina and Luna, 
was, according to Propertius, repreſented in painting, &c. in 
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ber forehead two glittering horns, newly putting forth; drawn 
through the air in 4 purple coloured coach, by two ſwift pac'd 
= horſes; the one of a /d colour, and the other a white, 


y © Boccace ſays, that the two different horſes intimate, that ſhe 
| hath power both in the day and night. . ao 
te, Claudian ſays, that her chariot was repreſented drawn by two 
" WE White bullocks (which image the Egyptians worthipped with 
out rent zeal and reverence) having one of their flanks beſpotted 
with divers ſtars, and on their heads two ſuch ſharp horns as 

no tbe moon has in her chiefeſt wane, ; 
nen Cicero deſcribes the ſtatue of Diana (which he brought out of 
de 2 temple in Cilicia) of a wonderful height and large dimenſion, 
the whole body cover'd with a large thin veil, of a youthful 

ins i aſpect, holding in her right hand a lively burning torch, and in 

et ber leſt an ivory bow, with a quiver of filver headed arrows 

| hanging at her back, > 2 EE mT „ 

ou The poets who call her the goddeſs of hunting, and the imperial 
aby governeſs of woods and groves, defcribe her in the habit of a 


| Young nymph, with her bow ready bent, in her hand a quiver 
of arrows hanging by her left ſide; a ſwift pac'd greyhound 
ND, faſt tied to her right fide with a collar about his neck, and troops 
wt in of ylvan virgins following her, which are chaſte and call'd the 
th the 1mphs of Diana, 0 F 
fire, „ Fauſanias tells us, that there was a ſtatue of Diana in Arca- 

dia, covered with the skin of a hind, and a quiver of arrows 
„ih a langing from her ſhoulders, holding in one hand a burning 


Die bmp, the other leaning upon the heads of two ſerpents and be- 


. per- bre her feet a hound, 
Vol. I. ＋ the 


them with the powder of enamel wetted with ſpittle, and well 


© the likeneſs of a young beautiful virgin; having on each fide of 
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The Egyptians are ſuppos'd to have worſhipped. her under the 
name of Js, and repreſented her in painting, covered with a 
black and ſable veſtment, in token that ſhe herſelf gives no light, 
holding in one hand a cymbal, and in the other an earthen 
veſſel of water, upon which, as Servius fays, many thought her 
to be the genius of Egypt. ny re 3 

By the cymbal is intimated the murmurings and roarings of 
Nilus, when it overflows Egypt; and by the earthen veſſel the 
nature of the country, which is moiſt and full of lakes, pools 
and rivers. Sd 1 

She is alſo painted with yellow hair, a graſs-green mantl: 
trimm'd with filver, ſilver buskins, golden bow and quiver of 
various colours. b X 

The nymphez Diane are depicted in white linen, to dente 
their virginity, and their garments girt about them, their arm 
ORs naked ; bows in their hands and arrows by their 

DIDO Queen of Carthage, is depicted in a purple or ſcaile 
mantle, and her upper garments purple, with yellow hair, ty 
up with ſpangles and knots of gold, holding in her hand a golden 
quiver. HY 

ABRAHAM DIEPENBEC, a ſcholar of Peter Paul Ru. 
bens, excell'd in hiſtory. _ T 

Lord Biſhop DIGBY, the reverend Lord Biſhop of Elf n 
Ireland, may very well find a name in the account of Engl 
_ *painters, ſince he. has deſervedly raiſed one in that kingdom, 
where he arrived to be a ſpiritual peer. His limnings have 
much of beauty and boldneſs of draught in them, and are to! 
great degree elaborate with a due regard to a graceful part o 
nature; he is a fingle inſtance of any perſon of that robe, tha 
has made ſo conſiderable a progreſs in this art, as to be vote ii 


a maſter either in that kingdom or this, how common ſoever i f 
is in other nations for the clergy to apply themſelves to pain ſt 
| ing. A | | | 


DIGNITY is repreſented in painting, &c. by a woma| fi 
richly adorn'd, but ſinking under the burthen of a huge ſtone WF tic 
enchac'd within a border of gold and precious ſtones ; her lot 
expreſſes dignity, becauſe that proceeding from the care d of 
publick affairs, is a very heavy burthen and hard to be ſup 

rted. : is | 5 
"ADRIAN VAN DIEST, was a famous landſcape paint 
born at the Hague, but whom we may very well term © 
Engliſh painter, being brought up here from his youth; he wi 
W/ chiefly inſtructed by his father, who commonly drew ſea- pieca 
= but that which contributed moſt to make the ſon a maſter, ® 
= be often owned, was drawing after thoſe noble views of 42 
1 4 4 


ä 
land in the weſtern parts and along our coaſts. He alſo drew 
many of the ruined caſtles in Devonſhire and Cornwall, being 
encouraged by that noble peer the Earl of Bath at his "ſeat in 
thoſe parts. This painter's diſtances have a peculiar tenderneſs, 
and his clouds a freedom that few have arrived at. 

DILIGENCE is repreſented in painting, &c. by a woman of 
a lively aſpect, with a ſprig of thyme in one hand, and a bee 
buzzing about it; in the other a bundle of almond and mulberty 
leaves, and a cock at her feet ſcraping. 

The bee repreſents Diligence, by ſucking a pleaſant Juice out 
of a dry herb, the almond and mulberry leaves, the middle way 
between haſtineſs and flowneſs in buſineſs ; ; the firſt flouriſhing 
very early, and the other very late; the cock by his ſcraping 
denotes that he riſing betimes, can diſcern a barley corn from 
dun 
| DIOPTRICKS, i is properly the third branch of opticks ; its 
office being to conſider, and explain the effects of light refract- 
ae, by paſſing through different mediums, as air, water, gloſs 
EZ &c,. and eſpecially Jens's. 

DIRECT vin in opticks, ſignifies that perform'd by direct 
mays, in contradiſtinction to vin by refracted or reflected rays, 
DIRECT rays are thoſe which paſs in right lines from the 
luminary to the eye, without being turn'd out of their rectili- 
near direction by any intermediate body, either opake or pel- 
© lucid, 
E DISCRETION is repreſented i in painting, &c. by an aged 
= woman of a grave countenance, inclining her head to the left, 
& lifting up her arm as a token of pity ; with a plummet in one 
hand, and 2 camel by her fide. 

: The plummet denotes Diſcretion, by adapting itſelf to buman 
imperſections, and never deviates from itſelf, always juſt and per- 
4 wy „the camel prudence, never Carrying a burthen above its 
| ſtrength. 

: DISPERSION, as point of Diſperſun i in FI is a point 
= from which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their refrac- 
| tion renders them divergent. | 
It is call d the point of Diſperſion in oppoſition to the point 
| of concourſe; which is che _ wherein converging rays concur 
| after \refration. 

| DISSIMULATION is r Daene in painting, ee. as a 
| lady wearing a vizard of two faces, in a long robe of a change- 

able colour, and in her right hand a nragpie. 

A line of DISTANCE {in perſpective] is a right line drawn 
* the eye to the principal point. | 

Point of DISTANCE [in perſpective] is a point in the hori- 
2 line at ſuch a diſtance from the principal point, as is that 
of the eye from the ſame, 2 * 


DRA 
Dis TEM ER in painting, is a term us'd for the working |þ 


UP of colours with ſomething elſe beſides water or oil. 
If the colours are prepar'd with water, that kind of painting 
ds call'd /imning, and if with oil it is calPd painting in oil, and 


| * painting. 


If the colours are mixt with az whites of eggs or any beck 
proper glutinous or unctuous ſubſtance, and not with oil, they 
then ſay it is done in Di flemper, as the admirable cartoons at 
Hampton. Court are. 

_ DISTEMPER. The painting in  Diftemper. 

Before a Fleming nam'd John Jan Eyck, but better known 
by the name of John of Bruges, found out the art of painting 
in oil, all painters work d in nothing but Freſco, Temper and Di. 
Pemper, as it is commonly call'd, whether it were on walls or 
boards, or any where elſe, 

When they painted on boards, they often paſted on ſome 
fine cloth with good paſte to hinder them from parting; they 


then laid on a layer of white, after this they tempered their co. 


hurs with water and paſte, or rather water and yolks of eggs 
beat together with little fig-tree branches; the milk of which 


mixing with the egg with this mixture ny painted their 


pictures. N 

All colours are proper in this fort of work; except the white 
of lime, which is never us'd but in freſco. 

Azure and ultramarine muſt be us'd with a paſte ak; of 


glove-shin or parchment, for the yolks of eggs will make the 


blue colours turn green ; which they do not with paſte nor gum, 


neither on walls nor boards. 


If the work is on walls, care muſt be taken that they be dry: 


the painters muſt even lay on two layers of paſte quite hot, be- 
fore he applies the colours, which if he pleaſes, he may all 
temper with pa/te ; for that compoſition of eggs and the fig-tree 
branches, is only to touch the work over again the more con- 
veniently; and that he might not be oblig'd to uſe fire, which 


is neceſſary to keep the paſte hot. 
However, it is certain, that the colours wich paſte keep bet- 
ter. l 
And thus have all the deſigns or cartoons for tapeſtry been 
painted on paper. This paſte, as has been ſaid, is made of uw 
s#in or parchment. 

When a painter would TR, upon cloth, he muſt chuſe that 
which is old, half us'd-and very ſmooth ;- then preſs poundel 
plaiſter with elove-5kin paſte, and lay it over and when that com- 


poſition is dry, put another layer of the ſame paſte over it. 


All the colours are pounded with water, each by itſelf, and 


85 che painter Wants them ke his works” Le. 3 them = 
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+-water ; or if he will only make uſe of the yolks of eggs, 
he takes water to which he puts one glaſs.of vinegar to the fame 
quantity of water, the yolk, white and ſhell of an egg, with 
ſome ends of hg-tree branches, cut into ſmall pieces, and beats 
them well together in an earthen pan. 

If he would varniſh the picture when *cis aniſh” d, he need TE 
rub it with the white of an egg well beaten, and then put 
one layer of varniſh over it ; but this is ſeldom done, unleſs it is 
to preſerve it from water, for the greateſt diſadvantage of Diſtem- 


per is that it has no glittering, and all its colours look dead ; 


by which means they appear alike in all ſorts of /ights, which oil 
colours or colours in Diſtemper, when varniſh'd do not. 

DIVERGENT 7 lines [ſin geometry] are ſuch whoſe diſtance 

_ DIVERGING Cis continually increaſing. 

Lines which converge one way, diverge the oppoſite way. 

DIVERGENT (Jin opticks] is particularly apply'd to rays, 

DIVERGING S which iſſuing from a radiant point, or ha- 
ving in their paſſage undergone are fraction or reflection, do con- 
tinually recede further from each other, 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands in oppoſition to convergent, 
which ſignifies that the rays approach each other, or that they 
tend to a centre, where being arriv'd, they inter ſect, and 1 
continued further, become diverging. 

Concave glaſſes render the rays diverging, and convex ones 
converging. 

Concave mirrors make the rays converge, and convex ones 
diverge. 

DIVINITY is repreſented in painting, Sc. by a lady all in 
white, with a flame on the crown of her head, and a blue globe 


alſo flaming in each hand. 


The white ſignifies the purity of the Trinity, the object of 


| the ſtudy of a divine is expreſt by the three flames; the globes 


| denote eternity by the round figure inſeparable from the divine 
eſſence. 


D. M. C. ſignifies Be Maria Canuti, a copious painter 


| of Bologna. 


DO. CAP. 1518. ſtands for 3 Campagnola of Venice. 
Mr. WILLIAM DOBSON born in the year 1610, imi- 


| tated Van Dyck, liv'd at London and Oxford, excell'd in pore 
| traits, died in the year 1647, aged thirty ſeven years. 


DOMINION is repreſented in painting, &c. by a man in 
a noble ſumptuous habit, his head ſurrounded with a ſerpent, a a 
ſcepter in his left hand with an eye upon it; his arm cada 


| and pointing with his ſore· finger, as is uſual with thoſe who have 


Luminion. 


The 


ber; y. 
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The ſerpent was a notable ſign of Dominion amongſt the Rs. 

Mans, as is confirmed by the example of Severus and young 

Maximinian ; both whoſe heads being ſurrounded with ſerpents, 

without offering them any harm, was a token of future gran- 

deur ; as for the eye, it fignifieth the vigilance a great prince 
ht to have, who has an abſolute command over a people. 
OMINION OVER ONES SELF is repreſented in 

painting, Sc. by a woman ſitting upon a lion, guiding the bri- 


dle, which he holds in his mouth with one hand, with the other 5 


pricks him. 
The lion denotes the mind and its ſtrength, that reaſon ſhould 
curb the ſpirit if too brisk, and ſpur and prick it if too drouſy and 


dull; ſo that reaſon is a ray ſent from heaven to govern us in all | B 


our actions. = 

' DRAPERY in painting md ſculpture, ſignifies the repreſen- 
tation of the garments or clothing of human figures; it alſo in- 
cludes, not only the garments, but alſo hangings, tapeſtry, cur- 


tains, and moſt other things that are not carnations or land- 


ſcapes. 
The art of Drapery conſiſts chiefly i in three ints, iz. the 
order of the folds or plaits, the different quality of the ſtuffs, and 


the var iety of their colours. 


1. As to the folds, they ought to be ſo managed, che you 


may eaſily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtinguiſh it | 


from any thing elle ; as for inſtance, that you ſee *tis an arm 


that is under the drapery, and not a 4.5 or a leg, a and not an 
: arm, &. 


Again, the folds ought to be large, as breaking and dividing 


the fight the leſs. There likewiſe ſhould be a contraſt between 


them, otherwiſe the drapery will be tiff. 
2. The quality of the ftuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſidered, 


| ſome cauling their ſolds to be abrupt and harſh, and other 


more ſoft and eaſy. 
3. Again, the ſurface of ſome have a luſtre, and others are flat 


and dead; ſome are fine and tranſparent, others firm and 


ſolid. 

4. The variety of colours, when well managed, makes the 
greateſt beauty of painting; all not being equally amicable and 
friendly, with reſpect to each other; and ſome never to be plac d 
near certain others. See COLOURING. 

Mr. de Piles gives abundance of good obſervations : as to Dra- 


He 1 that their firſt effect, 404 that which the painter 


ought to have principally in view Is that they expreſs the thing 


ey are Sand to Cover. 


2. That 
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DRA 
2. That they muſt never be made to adhere and ſtick-to the 
parts of the body. 

3. That a great lightneſs and motion of the Drapery are on- 


ly proper in figures in great agitation or expos'd to the wind. 
4. That the nudities of the figures ſhould always be deſign'd 


before the painter proceeds to the Draperies, 


1. Draw the out- lines of garments lightly, and be very care- 
ful in it, for the whole grace of the picture lies in it; then draw 
the great folds firſt, and ſtroke thoſe into leſſer, and be ſure 


that they croſs not one another. 


2. Suit the garments to the body, and make them bend with 


| 3 the body, according as it ſtands in or out, ſtrait or crooked, or 
turns one way or another; the cloſer the garment ſits to the 


| body, the narrower and ſchaller muſt the folds be. 
* 43. All the folds muſt conſiſt of two lines and no more, which 


=> you may turn with the garment at pleaſure, ſhadowing the in- 
ger deeper, the outermoſt more light; and if the folds be never 
EZ fo curiouſſy contriv'd, ſpare not to ſhadow them (if they fall in- 


ward from the light) with a double or triple ſhadow, as the oc- 
caſion requires. 
4. The out- lines muſt be continued through the whole gar- 
ment, the leſſer you may break off and ſhorten as you pleaſe. 
© 5. The ſhades in ſilk and fine linen are very thick and ſmall, 
. which require little folds, and a light and rare ſhadow, com- 
& monly but double the moſt; and ſo alſo fine drapery requires 
more and ſharper folds than coarſe. 
6. That part of a garment that ſits cloſe to a body muſt not 
be folded at all; but only ſweetly ſhaded to repreſent the part of 
the body that lies under it. 
. Obſerve the motion of the wind and air for drawing looſe 
| apparel all one way, drawing that part of the garment firſt, 
which lies higheſt and cloſeſt upon the body, before you draw 
| the looſer part that flies off from the body, left by drawing the 
| looſe part of the garment firſt, you ſhould be out, and fo place 
| the body crooked or awry. 
| 8, You ought alſo to examine the nature and diſpoſition of 
| light, eſpecially as it has relation to the ſun or any bright body ; 
for that colours cannot be ſeen but in the light, and by the help 
thereof they appear with a grace. 

9. Suppoſe blue be equally diſperſed through all the parts of 
2 garment, ſo that there is no more in one part than another; 
yet notwithſtanding, when it is illuſtrated by any light, it cauſ- 
eth one kind of brightneſs in that part where it ſtrikes ſtrongly, 
and another kind of luſtre where it ſtrikes more weakly, and 
| another in that part where it yet ſhines leſs. 


I” 4 10. Now 


$ 

; 

3 
4 
13 
7 
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19. Now to imitate this blue, you muſt take your artificial 
Blue colour, and temper it one way to expreſs the natural blue of 
the garment ; but another way to expreſs it in the light, viz, 


DRA - 


you muſt mix ſo much white with your blue, as you find light 
in that part of the garment, where the light ſtrikes ; more (or 


leſs) white, where it ſtrikes with leſs ; and till in proportion, -Þ 


leſs and leſs, til] you come to the parts where the light ſhine 
not. ee ook” ES Red? 
11, Where the light ſhines not but by reflection, there you 
muſt only mix ſo much ſhadow with the Blue, as ſhall be enough 
to expreſs that counterfeit light, loſing it ſelf as it were by de- 
grees; always taking care to make the lights and ſhadows to an- 
1wer. | 
12, The folds or plaits ought to run out every way like 
branches or arms from the body of a tree; and to be ſo made, 
that one plait may ſo riſe from another, as one branch or bough 
or one ſtream of water comes out from another, in ſuch ſort that 
there be no part of the garment, wherein there appear not ſome 
of theſe folds. On” *** 
13. Now theſe motions ought to be moderate, gentle and 
free, without any interruption, more to be admired for the 
grace and facility, than for affected pains and induſtry ; and be: 
cauſe all forts of cloths have their ſeveral motions, as well as bo- 
dies; it muſt needs be, that they differ between themſelves, ac: 
cording to the things wherein they diſagree. | 
14. For this cauſe, there muſt be more light in fine cloth, as 
ſarcenet, linen, cambrick, cypreſs, &c. in which the plaits ate 
ſmall, rais'd up, trembling, and as it were ſweetly waving; 


ſomewhat puff'd up; by extending and ſpreading themſelves like 


a ſnail, where the motion receiveth more ſtrength by the wind, 


they fall cloſe upon the bare skin, as is to be ſeen in women's 
garments, upon which, by reaſon of their thinneſs, they fall 


cloſe upon the parts, on that fide where the wind blows, but are 
blown up on the contrary ſide ; the ſame happens in mantles 
the looſe ends of girdles and garters. All which motions more 
ficly aprertain unto the apparel of nymphs, goddefles, &c. by 
reaſon. of. their lightneſs and _airinefs.. ou 
15. Groſs and dull ſhadows are found in ſtiff cloths, where 
the plaits are few and grofs, fo that they are capable but of flow 
motion, and therefore they ſink downwards, and can ſcarce! 
fall cloſe to the bare skin, for that their own grofiaeſs ſuſtains 
them; and theſe motions do moſtly appear in cloth of gold, 
thick leather, coarſe woollen cloth, &c. upon which the air cal 
have little or no force. | 99 i 
16, Moreover, the plaits or folds muſt have their motion: 
_ accordingly as they are manag'd by the wearer, as under the arm 
V 3 on 


% 
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and under the knee, by opening and ftretching out the arm and 


leg; always making hard, ſtiff and groſs folds, without weak- 
neſs or pliableneſs, in ſuch fort, that by their appearance, the na- 


ture and quality of the garment may be known. 
17. But mean motions, which are neither too groſs nor too 


| 18 flight, are ſuch as appear in the folds of ſtuff and other cloths of 


fine wool; and theſe may eaſily enough be mov'd by the air, 
or become pliable to a perſon's limbs; and ſo make not only ſweet 
and pleaſant folds, but may follow the bare fleſh very well, be- 
coming moveable and nimble, and falling pliably about the loins 
or any other part. 

But beſides theſe, there are alſo other kinds of mixt motions, 
call'd turnings or croflings, which are proper unto damasks, cloths 
of gold, ſattins, taffaties, &c. 

In which, folds croſſing and breaking one another, appear 
from the various natures, qualities, and conditions of the drapery 
but theſe things are fo to be perform'd, as not to ſavour of an over 
affected imitation, without grace or order, to the ſcandal of the 
artiſt and his deſigns. 

DRAPERIES. To make blue Draperies i in miniature, put 
ultramarine near the white on your pallet, and mix them in ſuch 
proportions, as to produce a very pale colour and of a good body. 
With this you may expreſs your brighteſt lights; and afterwards 
add more ultramarine for ſuch as are darker, and ſo continue to 


do to the deepeſt fold and darkeſt ſhades, which muſt be pure 
ultramarine; and all this muſt be done with broad ſtrokes of 
| the pencil, with a due regard had to the ſcumbling of the dif- 
| ferent degrees of light and ſhade, loſing the lights into the 
| ſhades, with a colour not ſo pale as the lights, or deep as the 
t ſhades. Then ſtipple the whole with the ſame colours and the 
| fame degrees, but ſomewhat ſtrongly, that the points may be 
ſeen; the whole muſt flow imperceptibly together, that the folds 
may not appear cut, and no line of ſeparation be feen, When 
for the deepeſt ſhades the ultramarine happens not to be dark 
3 enough, how much ſoever it may be gumm'd, you mix indigo 
with it to give them the laſt degree of depth ; and if the lights 


are not ſtrong enough, you may heighten them with white and a 


very little ultramarine. 


A carmine Drapery is done after the ſame manner with the 


blue, except that in the darkeſt places you lay on vermilion be- 
| fore you uſe the carmine, which is apply'd without any white, 


and in the deepeſt ſhades it muſt be well gummꝰ d. To deepen N 
it the more, add a little biſtre. 


There is another Drapery all of vermilion, with a mixture 


| of white for the lights, laying it on ſingle upon the darkeſt parts, 


and adding carmine = the deepeſt thades, You finiſh wich 
- —"—_- 


DK A 0 
with the ſame colours, as in other draperies; and if the carmine i | 
and vermilion together are not ſtrong enough, take carmine 
alone, but only for the deepeft ſhades. | | 

A Drapery of lake is done like that of carmine, mixing a 


good deal of white therewith for the lights, and but very litter 
for the ſhades+ you are to finiſh with ſtippling, but we uſe no 
vermilion. | | | [2 thi 


Purple Draperies are made by the ſame rule, having firſt pre- 7 , > 
par'd a mixture of carmine and ultramarine, and continually I * 
_ uſing white for the lights. If you would have it a columbiae or 
light purple, your carmine muſt be in greater quantity than the 

ultramarine ; but if you would have it be more blue and deep, + ; 
let there be more ultramarine. —_— 
For a fleſh colour drapery, begin with lay ing on a very pak | : 
mixture of white, vermilion and lake; and ſhade with the ſame 
colours, diminiſhing the quantity of the white, 5 
This Drapery muſt be very pale and delicate, becauſe it muſt i 
repreſent a ſlight ſtuff, and even the ſhades muſt not be dark. I 
For a yellow Drapery, lay on all over, firſt maſticote, and 
then over that gambooge, excepting only the lighteſt parts, where 
you muſt leave the maſticote pure. Then ſhade with oker, | 
mingled with a little gambooge and maſticote, increaſing and 
decreaſing the quantity of this laſt, according to the ſtrength of 
the ſhades; and when you want them to be ftill darker, add 
_ gall-ſtone. You may work with gall-ftone alone for the deeper 
ſhades, adding thereto biſtre, if it be not dark enough ; finiſh 
with the ſame colours you began with, ſtippling and blending the 
lights with the ſhades. 
For another fort of yellow, uſe Naples yellow or French 
pink, inſtead of maſticote or gambooge. 
Green Drapery is produc'd by colouring all over, with verd. 
ter, with which, if it prove too blue for you, you may mix 
maſticote for the lights, and gambooge for the ſhades. Then 
add a proportion of ſad green to ſhade with; and as your ſhades 
grow very deep, you muſt add the darker greens, and even uk 
them unmix'd, where you want to be extremely dark, Finiſh 
with the ſame colours, a little darker than at firſt. 
For a black Drapery, you muſt lay on black and white, and 
finiſh with the ſame, encreaſing the black as you want it for 
the ſhades; for the deepeſt of which add ſome indigo, eſpecially 
if you would give your Drapery the look of velvet. You maj 
in all caſes touch up your lights with a brighter colour. 
For a Drapery of white woollen cloth, lay on a mixture of 
white, a very little oker, orpiment, or gall ſtone, to give it © 
yellowiſh caſt ; then ſhade and finiſh with blue, a little black, WW 
white, and biſtre mix'd together, adding this laſt for the brownett fal 
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A light grey is laid on with black and white, and finiſh'd 
& with the ſame, made a little darker. 

For a minim, dark, brown, tawney, or dun Drapery, lay 
on biſtre with white, a little brown red, and ſhade with the 
ſame mixture, but let it be a little darker. 

Z There are other ſorts of Draperies, call'd changeable, becauſe 
the lights are of one colour and the ſhades of another; theſe are 
| > us'd for the cloathing of angels, and for other young and gay 
1 figures, as alſo for ſcarves, and other light parts of dreſs, which 
fall into a number of ſolds and flow to the wind. Theſe are 
moſt commonly purple, and of theſe there are two ſorts, the 
one with blue lights, and the other with yellow. 
For the former, lay on ultramarine and white very pale for 
the lights, and ſhade with cat mine, ultramarine and white, the 
ſame as for a purple drapery, fo that only the very brighteſt 
lights appear blue, and even then you muſt ſtipple with purple, 
with a large quantity of white, and ſcumble the whole artfully 

together. 1 
1 For the latter, uſe maſticote for your lights inſtead of blue ; 
then proceed as for a drapery of pure purple, except that you 
muſt ſtipple and blend lights with the ſhades, that is the yellow 
© with the purple, by the help of a little gambooge. 1 
Carmine red is order'd like this laſt, that is, the lights muſt 
be maſticote, and the ſhades carmine; and to ſcumble them, 
you muſt uſe gambooge. | FT”. 
| Lake red, like carmine. 


YR 2 


ſhades, 6 | 
Many other ſorts of theſe may be contriv'd at pleaſure, keep- 
dr Wing to the union of the colours, not only in one figure, but alſo 
nix Win a group of ſeveral figures, avoiding, as much as the ſubject 
hen I will permit, to put blue next to a flame colour, or contraſting 
ads green with black, and ſo of others that diſagree or afford no pro- 
mag.” EE: 255 
Other Draperies may be made of ſad, dirty, and brown mix- 
tures and ſimples, and all by the directions already given; others 
allo may be contriv'd, both of broken and complicated colours, 


you in this; you muſt by practice and experience make your 
af acquainted with the power and effect of your colours, and 
Work accordingly. 8 VVVöꝛ 1 aaa | 


ſh with a mixture of ultramarine, black and white, taking 


I Green muſt be order'd in the ſame manner as lake, conti- 
nually mixing verditer with the ſadder greens for the middling 


Put a harmony between them muſt be preſerv'd, that they do 
not offend the eye. There is no laying down a rule to guide 


Linens ate painted thus: Having drawn your folds, as when 
u do Drapery, lay on white all over, and then proceed and 
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more or leſs of this laſt, according to the degrees you want of 
light and ſhade; and for the deepeſt folds, take biſtre and a lit. 
_ tle white, uſing it ſparingly and with artful touches; and you 
may even take the former alone for the deepeſt ſhades, where you 
muſt expreſs the folds, and loſe them into the reſt. Fl 
They may be made after a different manner, by laying on, all! is 
| over, a very pale mixture of ultramarine, black, and white,, 
and then proceed in the manner above directed with the ſame ſt 
mixture, but a little deeper. And when the ſhades are ſtippled Þ © & 
and finiſh'd, you muſt heighten the lights with pure white, be 
blending them with the firſt colour or ground; but of what th 
ſort ſoever you make them, you muſt when they are finiſh'd, to 
prepare ſome yellowiſh tints for certain places, Jaying them on jee 
lightly, as it were a waſh, ſo as to be tranſparent, and neithet lit 
to hide the ſtippling nor the ſhades. * = 
Yellow linens are made of white mix'd with a little oker; or 
then proceed and finiſh with biſtre, mixt with white and oker; fad 
and for the deepeſt ſhades, with biſtre alone. Before you finiſh, I pid 
lay on tints of oker and white here and there, and others oi bea 
white and. ultramarine, as well upon the ſhades as the lights * | 
but very thin; and then ſtipple and ſcumble the whole toge- MW whe 
ther, and it will have a fine effect. As you finiſh, touch up tie will 
extremities of the lights with maſticote and white. Theſe lin- A P 
ens, and the former, you may ſtripe like Egyptian ſcarves, with 
blue, red, ultramarine and carmine; a red one between tw the 
blue ones, very bright on the lights, and ſtronger in the ſhades. þ" N 
The heads of virgins are generally dreſs'd with veils of the: rent 
ſorts, and of the ſame are made a fort of handkerchiefs for ai and 
open breaſt, becauſe they are very becoming to the fleſh. comp 
When you would have either the one or the other of then {hat 
to be tranſparent, and ſhew whatever, whether ſtuff or fleſh, U. 
underneath, lay them on at firſt very thin, and mingle wit O! 
your ſhading colour, a little of that which is under them, parti: M. 
cularly at the extremities of the ſhades, and touch only the e. Ve 
tremities of the lights (only for the yellows) with maſticote an Or 
white, and for the whites with white alone, 3 | Lal 
They are alſo to be made another way, eſpecially when you = 
would have them quite tranſparent, as muſlin, lawn, or gaul WW 1, ] 
To this purpoſe, you muſt begin and finiſh what is beneath, 1! 


nothing was to be over it; then heighten the brighteſt fo 2. ] 
with white and maſticote, and ſhade with biſtre and white, dme. 
black, or blue and white, according to the colour you aim 4 3. F 
and taking away from the livelineſs of the reſt by ſoiling "Wie an 
over, though that be not altogether neceſſary but for the darke! 4 


* 


parts. En 1 : 
| ra 


1 DRA 

1 For crape, do as above, only obſerve, that you draw the 
ſolds and the borders or edges with little threads alone, upon 
what is beneath, which muſt firſt be finiſh'd. | 


When you would water a ſtuff of any ſort, you muſt wave it 
> with lighter or darker colours, according as what you are upon 


iT {light or ſbade. 
There is ſuch a way of touching your Draperies, ſo as to di- 


* 


ſtinguiſh the ſilken from the woollen; theſe are more coarſe and 


825 


ſtiff, the others are finer, and more free or gloſſy; but it muſt 
be remember'd, that theſe are effects which depend partly upon 
te ſtuff itſelf, and partly upon the colour of it; and in order 
do apply them in ſuch a manner as ſhall be agreeable to the ſub- 
ñjject and to diſtance, I ſhall here diſcourſe on their different qua- 
1 © © lities. g | | | 
Wee have no colour that partakes more with light than white, 
; or that comes nearer to the air, which ſhews it to be weak and 
fading; nevertheleſs you may uſe it for the neareſt parts of your 


b, + + pifure, or bring it out towards you, by the affiſtance of ſome 


> heavier and ſtronger colour, or by mingling them together. 
| Blue is the moſt fading, or rather the weakeſt colour of all, 


Ae Df 


Pure black is the heavieſt and moſt terrene of all, and the 
more you mix it with other colours, the more they will be of 
© the ſame nature. VVV 

rent effects in them; for often the white throws back the black, 
and the black brings forward the white. Under white we here 
comprehend all the light colours, and under black we ſuppoſe all 


hen {that are heavy. 5 85 

b, i Ultramarine is then a colour weak and light. 
win Oker is not quite ſo much. 

part: Maſticote is very light, as alſo verditer. 

e e Vermilion and carmine are next to them. 
e a Orpiment and gambooge are ſomething leſs ſo, 


Lake holds a mean more kind than rude. 

a you Of COLOURS fer DRAPERY. 

gau. 1. For ſcarlet garments. Take vermilion deepened with cin- 
1, 5 | Mobar and heightened with touches of maſticote, | 


ite, 00 me. | | | . | 

im ah 3- For purple, Grind lake and ſmalt together, or take blue- 

ing e and mix it with red and white-lead. „5 

dark 4. For an oriental violet. Grind litmoſe, blue-fmalt and ce- 
jr, but let the ue predominate in the mixture. 


fu . 


© whence the sky and diſtant proſpects are of that colour; but it 
will fade the more, the more tis mix'd with white. eg 


Now the different natures of black and white produce diffe- 
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flu 2. For crimſon. Lay on lake very thin, and deepen with the 
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DRA ; 

#5 For yellow. Take maſticote deepened with brown ole $: 
and red-lead. & 
6, For a carnation. Grind ceruſs well waſh'd with red-lead * 
or ceruſs and vermilion. PF; 
7. Fora ſtraw colour. Take maſticote, then white heighten. 
ed with maſticote and deepened with pink, or tvs 3 take red. 


lead deepened with laſe. 8 
8. For 92 Take thin pink deepened with ink 1 2 


een. E: 
mw 9. For a ligbt purple. Mingle ceruſs with log-wood water, « | 
take turnſole mingled with a little /ake, ſmalt and pica. 2 

10. For blue, Take azure deepened with Indy- blue or lak o 
heightened with white. + by 
11. 2 a light blue. Take blue. bice, * with cer ot 

12. For a sky-colour. Take blue-bice and Venice ceruſs, bu pa 
if you would have it dark, take ſome blue and white. EF: bo 


13. For a pure green. Take verdegrea ſe, bruiſe it and ſte» i 7 oil 
it in muſcadine for twelve hours; then ſtrain it into a ſhell, s pa; 
which add a little ſap-green (but put no gum thereto.) A] 

14. For a popinjch green. Take a perſect green mingled wit I pay 


maſticote. 5 dra 
15. For a greed colour. Take zraſil water, Ig-wood ant poi 
ceruſs, - and 


16. For a black veloet. Lay the garment firſt over wit | and 
zwory-black, then heighten it with cherry: -/tone-black and a litt I or | 
white. Wk 
17. For Hack ſattin. Take cherry:ſtone-black, then whit We 120 
deepened with cherryslone- blach; and then laſtly zwory-black, lay 

18. For white ſattin. Take firſt fine ceruſs, which deepen pict: 
with cherrysſlone- lach, then heighten again with ceraſi, and fut I pape 


touches where the light falls. over 
19. For a ruſſet ſattin. Take Indy blue and lake, firſt thin I whit 
and then deepened with Indy again. | 4. 
20. For to ſhadow ruſ/et. Take cherry-/tone-black and whit draw 
lay a light rſſet, then ſhadow it with white. born 
21. For a changeable t. Take water of eee and = | and | 
lead, which deepen with ſap green. F. 
22. For a hair, It is made out of moſticote umber, yelln one (| 
oker, ceruſs, oker de luce and ſea-coal, with 
23. For a fire colour. Take maſticote and deepen it vi you \ 
maſticote for the flame. Wetter, 

24, For cloth of gold. Take 3 oker and liquid gold wil 6. 
ter, and heighten upon the ſame with ſmall ſtrokes of gold, Vith j 
25. For a walnut colour. Take red-kad, thinly laid, 3Wtter 
Thadow with Spaniſh brown, and p 
3 26. Tit all t 


DRA 
26, For a tree. Take umber and white, wrought with 
»mber deepened with Black. | 


27. For the leaves. Take ſap-green and green-bice, heighten 
with verditer and white, 


28, For banks, Take thin amber deepened with umber and 
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FE Mack. | 
| 29, For water. Take blue and white deepened with Blue, 
and heightened with wh17e. > 


30, For feathers. Take lake frizzled with red-lead. 
To take the perfect DRAUGHT f any PICTURE. Take 


one ſide, then wipe it off as clean as you can; let the paper lie 
by till it is throughly dry; then you may lay it on any painted 
or printed picture; then with a black lead pencil you may draw 
it over with eaſe, put this oil'd paper upon a ſheet of clean white 
paper, and with a little pointed ſtick or feather out of a ſwal- 


R 
F 
A 


oild paper; and fo you will have the exact form upon the white 
u paper, which may be ſet out with colours at pleaſure. 

2. Or thus; having drawn the picture as before in the oil'd 
paper, put it upon a ſheet of white paper, and prick over the 
drawing with a pin; then take ſome ſmall coal reduc'd to a fine 
powder, and wrap it in a piece of fine linen, and tie it up looſely 


nd 


vith 


and afterwards draw it over again once or twice, with the pen 
ith ” 5 5 


or pencil. 5 
3. Or thus; rub a ſheet of white paper all over with black- 


phie 3 lead on one ſide, or elſe with vermilion mixt with freſh butter, 


E lay the colour'd ſide on a ſheet of white paper; then lay the 
picture you would copy out upon the other ſide of the colour'd 
paper, and with a ſwallow's quill or ſmall pointed ſtick, go 
© over all the ſtroaks of the picture, and it will be exact on the 
white paper, - | 

E 4. Or thus; lay a piece of lanthorn horn upon the picture, then 
draw the ſtroaks of your picture with a hard nip'd pen upon the 
horn; and when it is dry breathe upon the horn twice or thrice, 
and preſs it hard upon white paper a little moiſtened. 


epet 
| fine 


thin, 
whilt 


d rel. 


| with the colour'd ſide downward, and upon it lay the picture 
wi 


ther, 5 i 
6. Or thus; take fine lake mixt with linſeed oil and draw 


Id wr 

d. 

d, Aether material parts; then wet the contrary fide of the picture, 
and preſs it hard upon a ſheet of paper, and it will leave behind 


g 2 ſheet of fine Venice paper, wet it all over with linſeed oil on 


> Jow's wing, draw over the ſtrokes, which you drew upon the 


and dab it lightly all over the ptick'd line by little and little, 


| 5. Or thus; take an oil'd ſheet as at the firſt ſection, rub 
yalla one fide of it with lamp-black or lake, lay it upon a fair paper 


ers 
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you would copy out, and trace it over with a ſwallow's fea- 
with it, inſtead of ink, all the out- ſtrokes of any picture, and 


6, T all that which you drew over. — F 
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you may draw out and ſhadow alfo if you pleaſe. 


the hatches muſt be ſharp, ſome broad, ſome unequal, ſone 
equal according to the ſhades. „ E 


right, as is uſual in writing) ſeeming as though you laid it fir ſz 
forward, and if you draw with paſtils uſe yourſelf to turn then 


thing more is requir'd, put it in nimbly and clearly by gend 


it curious and neat, let the edge of the heightening be ſmooth'd: 


very pleafantly, © © 
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DRA . 
7. Or thus; grind printer's black fine and temper it with wa. 
ter, and with a pen dipt in it, draw over the out-lines and ma. | 
ſter ſtrokes; then wet ſome white paper with a ſpunge or the 1 
like, and preſs it hard upon it, and you will have the ſtrokes yu! 
drew upon white paper. 8 
8. Or thus; lay the print (the backſide of it) upon a cle: d 
glaſs or oil'd paper; then lay a clean paper upon the print, hal m 
it up againſt the light, ſo will you ſee all the ſtrokes, which 


: Of the imitation of DRAUGHTS. = 
I. A learner ought to acquire a habit of imitation by mam oſt 
and often trials; which if it be to be done with the pen, tak © 
care to avoid ſcratching and making thin and lean ftrokes, bu 
rather broad ones drawn from above downwards; but ſome i 


IT. Hold the pen or penci 


1 ſomewhat long (and not ſo m 


in your hand; and this will hinder their growing blunt ſo ſoon 
III. In ſhadowing a draught you muſt begin firſt to do it faint 
ly and ſmoothly, and ftrait againſt the edges of the light, b 
that it may look as if it had been daſh'd with a bruſh pencil; 
and then overſhadow it again here and there farther out in te 
darkeſt ſhades, and adorn it with hatchings, and where ane 


touches, which will add a great grace to the. work. ; 
IV. Doeſling (which is a certain beſmearing of the work) is» 
be done with crayons of red or black chalk, touching the draught 
eaſily, all over ſmoothly and evenly with the points of them, 
and not with cotton or the like put up into quills, as the practice 
of ſome is, though that may be done in ſome caſes, when on: 
work is to be brought into another, 2 
V. If copies be taken (chiefly upon colour'd paper) to make {lf tracin 


little (not with cotton, but) with the like coloured paper, rolle 
up to a ſharp point at one end, and by this means you mi mann 
take away the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of the edges, and mak: colour 
them look ſweet and pleaſant 

VI. In performing theſe things, a certain kind of waſhings 


ſometimes neceſſary, being done with pencils dipp'd in ſom me 
coloured liquor, and ſo laid upon coloured paper; and this is | {Wlome , 
be done ſometimes through the whole work, and fometimes bu may n 
in part, viz. in ſome principal flat ſhades, which may be ate r. 
wards wrought over with a pen or black chalk, and will look and ſt: 


VII. Thi 


An 


iI. This waſhing muſt at firſt be done very weak and faint, 
pet ſmooth, (without ſmoothing it at the edges except by a 
EZ new ſtroke of the pencil moiſtened with * tongue; for ſuch 
EZ ſmoothing will ſpoil the work) this firſt waſhing being dry, 

go over your work again, yet only thoſe parts where there 
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ought to be a darker ſhade; and afterwards again, give ſome 


| 1 deeper and harder touches, without ſmoothing, which will very 
much ſet your work off. „ e 
VIII. Faint ſhadows and things that are obſcure, muſt be 


1 repreſented as faintly as may be, chiefly upon coloured paper, 


; 3 where the beightening helps you; but take care not to go too 


| often over the ſhades; leſt you ſpoil them by making them too 


| hard and ill favoured, 

IX. In drawing either a draught or the life, firſt obſerve the 
ting in general, in reſpect to the circumferent ſtrokes; for the 
are thoſe which bound and contain all the parts of the whole, 
and without which the particular parts can never be perfectly di- 
ſlinguiſhed, nor repreſent themſelves in their being. This done, 
then conſider in like manner the parts; and ſuppoſing the parts 
each to be a whole, you may come to repreſent the parts of parts, 
and by the ſame means expreſs the whole of any draught what- 
ſoever. 
To take N a DRAUGHT in 4 ade. RED colour jor 
© TRACING. Mix vermilion very finely ground with a little 
IE freſh butter, and rub it on one fide of a clean ſheet of paper, 
till it will bear a flight touch of the finger, without leaving the 
paper too freely; then uſe this colour'd paper by laying on your 
print, and trace every line you pleaſe, as is directed in tracing, 


© prevent their flipping ; for if any of them ſhould flip, the work 
would be ſpoil'd ; for if by any means the papers be mov'd out 
Jof their place, it is hardly poſſible to place them right again. 

o This impreſſion made by tracing will hold without rubbing. 


The quills taken from a ſwallow's wing are very good for 


; tracing, after they have been lay d by till they are thoroughly 
dry. 


manner; and then your drawing will be of a more beautiful 
colour, or you may colour a paper with blue bice and butter af- 
ter the fame manner, if you would have your drawing blue. 


ſome catton, and it will run very freely in the pen, fo that one 


<7 cka all 2 ſtrokes of your. piiut, imitating both the finer 
fan ſtranger lines; then dip a ſpunge in gum-water, with a 
Vol. I, U | ; clean 


but the three papers muſt be pinn'd together at the corners to 


You may if you pleaſe uſe carmine with butter after the ſame 


The taking DRAUGHTS with RED lo, INK, Mix 


ſome vermi lion finely ground with fair water in a gallipot with 


may make as fine ſtrokes as he pleaſes; then with this mixture 
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DRA | 
clean white paper, and while it is wet turn the print upon it 
and preſſing it well take off the print, and all the ſtrokes will 16. 
main upon the clean paper, and as ſoon as it is dry the vermilim BE 
will be fixt to it. | | | 

'T his method is us'd by writing maſters, when they have 
book of writing to be engrav'd, they write with this looſe ink, 
and the engraver turns the written fide downwards on the cop- ; 
per plate, firſt finely covered with white wax, which being ve 
well rubb'd on with an iron-tool us'd by engravers, the im- 
preſſion will remain upon the wax. | 1 5 | 

Taking DRAUGHTS with BLUE Joſe INK. You my 
make a looſe ink with blue bice and common water; which wil 
run very freely from a pen and will ſerve for the ſame uſe, a; 
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is to be us'd after the ſame manner as the beforementioned 1d, R 
To COPY DRAWINGS, Sc. 10 take a drawing with fix i a 


INK. Take a thin ſheet of paper and rub it all over with trek N ch 
butter as equally as poſſible ; then dry it well by the fire, ani by 
Tub the butter'd fide with carmine, till it is all equally colour 
or elſe you may rub it over with lamp-black or black-lead po- 
der, or with blue bice finely ground. _ 5 FE 
But care muſt be taken in the rubbing on any of theſe colon We © | 
that it be done ſo, that the colour will not come off by a ven 
ſlight touch of the finger, and they are then fit for the work. kd 
When you would copy a print or deſign, lay the colour incl 
fide of the butter'd paper upon a piece of clean paper, and you Jour 
print upon the butter'd paper; then with a fine pin or need lead 
blunted a very little at the point, carefully trace the out-lines d one 
your print copy, and you will have a good copy of it upon d the! 
white paper; which may be touch'd up afterwards by crayons a T 
the like colour, N 


T he proper materials for drawing. | 
And theſe are either black- lead pencils or black-lead fix'd ini 
port crayon, charcoal, red, black, or white, chalk, paſtis «i 
crayons, pens or hair percils and Indian ink. | =_ 
Black lead is as proper in the beginning to practiſe after ti 
plain lines, &c. as any other material, the ſtroke it makes be 
ing ſmooth will pleaſe the young learner better than what is ei 
fected by charcoal or crayons. SIG YE . _ 
Slope your lead with a penknife to a fine point, that it mi 
caſt a {mall neat ſtroke, if it is not made into a pencil, then i 
vour piece of lead into a port-crayon, and whatever you Sketch 
with, accuſtom yourſelf from the beginning to hold them lo 
- in your hand, that the end of your fingers may be at a much 
larger diſtance from the point, than they ara from the nip of 
pen in writing; and form your ſtrokes with light gentle touch 


1 


| 


ba 


; theſe means they will have a greater command of hand, and 
your out- line will be more free and bold. | | 
When you begin to praftiſe aſter limbs and figures, it will 
be uſeful to draw the rough sketch with charcoal, the ſtrokes 
made therewith being eaſily diſcharged from the paper. ; 
Your charcoal muſt be flit into ſmall flender pieces to fix in 
a port-crayon, for a better conveniency of holding it; you muſt 
then ſharpen it to a proper point, and with a light hand sketch 
- after your original as correctly as you can; what you diſapprove 
of in this performance may eaſily be wiped out, by gently bruſh- 
ing that part with a feather or clean rag. AZ On 
Tour out-lines being ſecured with your charcoal, wipe them 
in a flight manner with a feather that it may appear faint, then 
gos over your lines with your black or red lead, making them 
| yet more correct if you can; when this is done, if upon review- 
ing it there appears any errors you would amend, you may diſ- 
A charge the paper of what part of the drawing you pleaſe, by rub- 
bing that part with the crumb of a ſtale white Joaf, red lead, and 
red or black chalk, which are us'd in like manner as black lead. 


giving ſtrong lights, and in drawing on coloured paper. 
Piaſtils or crayons are any colours mixt with tobacco-pipe- 
clay, which while ſoft and in the conſiſtency of a paſte, is rol- 


WW td up in pieces about the thickneſs of a quill, and two or three 


inches in length, and then dried; they are generally us'd on co- 
you lour'd paper, but never in a way of hatching as black or red 
edlt, lead many times are; but the colouts are rubbed and wrought 
one into another in ſuch a manner, that no ſtrokes appear, but 
the whole looks as if it was done with a bruſh. 


EY 


ns UP This is a very quick and expeditious manner of drawing, and 


of a delicate ſoftneſs and fine expreſſn; but this muſt be ob- 
Herv'd, that the touch of a rude finger unacquainted with the 
3 may eaſily ſpoil the fine work while only hand- 
ung it to look on it; therefore it ſhould not be forgot to preſerve 
t in books or under glaſſes in frames. The grain of the paper on 
Which they are us'd ſhould be a little rough, the crayons work 
Ws eaſier and expreſſing themſelves ſtronger than when the pa- 
er is ſmooth ; if it is a little dark or browniſh near the colour 


* 

3 

* 
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en de work, by ſhewing the light ſtrokes of the work. Pens 
ewe ſometimes us d in ſhading draughts, in hatching them with 
lopols ſtrokes, but this is better perform'd with hair pencils and 
a muüdian ink, which are not only us'd in hatching by ſtrokes, but 


TRL hading after a far more expeditious manner, viz. by waſhing, 
ouch ch is the ſame as in water working with hair pencils and Indian 


| * ink, 


White chalk and tobacco-pipe- clay are us'd in heightening or 


when the crayons are handled with judgment, they never ſail 


it wa whited brown paper, it yields a good relief to the tender parts 
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RE: 
ink, as with hair pencils and water colours. The ſhades in 
hatching are effected by lines, and appear in the ſtrokes, which Þ* 
in an engraven print, contrary to this in wafhing, there does not 


appear any lines, but the ſhades look like thoſe in metzotinto- 
rint. | | | _ 35 
b Directions, &c. for a young practitioner in the art of DRAW. 
ING. Draw all your out-lines generally at firſt very faint witha Þ 1 I 
coal, becauſe if amiſs you may rub them out with the feathers f! f 
a duck's wing, and by being feint, it may be the eaſier mended; | © © 
but if you lean hard and draw very black, it will not eaſily rub out, Þ © ® 
In the next place, be ſure to draw all your out-lines' right Þ ! P 
and agreeable, according to the pattern you draw after, before uu] © 
begin to ſhadow any part of it. | wh ic _ 
Then obferve to draw thofe out- lines next to the light very Þ P. 
tender and faint. ELSE JJC 
Likewiſe obferve in all your drawings the rules and propor- tt 
tions preſcrib'd in general elſewhere. | E l 
After you have drawn one feature, that may ſerve in ſom 
meaſure for direction how to draw the other, by obſerving e. * 
actly with your eye, being guided by reaſon, the diſtance fron * * 
that to the next feature, making a ſmall mark with your co, 8 
where it is to be plac'd, and then draw it and fo on to the neu, 
This obſerving of the diſtances is neceſſary in a whole figuꝶ f 
and in every thing elle. : ey Rp 2 
In a figure you obſerve by the diſtance from one muſcle u e 
Joint, or limb to the other, and the ſame in all things elſe. Tas 
Obſerve their bigneſs, their length, their windings and tum 6 
ings, and alſo their ſhadow. In oo . 1 
Take caie to ſhadow it next to the light extremely faint, ang 
and where you fee bold and free touches, be not timorous in er; an 
preſſing the ſame. 8 5 *»õV | 9 
Be ſure in drawing of a head by the life or otherwiſe, tht i 
you obſerve to place the features exactly right upon the cui 2 | 
lines, whether it be a full face or a three quarter one. = 10 
As for ſuch heads as fly upwards in fore. ſportening, there yu 1 
muſt obſerve to make the croſs- lines to fly upwards; and in thok 1 y 
heads that decline with the aſpect downwards, to make th 8 
bending in a circular manner and not ſtreight. See the plate xg, 
ER oro ene ore og „„ 
After you have the out- lines true, proceed to trace over ti * 
fame lines with a pen, which you sketch'd out before rude) rude] 
with a coal, and draw all the out-lines more exactly, and tif < Fig 
finiſh by degrees, by imitating all the hatches that are in l 5% | 
piint with your pen. 55 | * 
Obſetve the diſtances of one hatch from another with all i to 0 
croflings, turnings and windings, and be not timorous in fol 1 m 


ing any of them; but bold and free. 
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5 Of DRAWING. The . in general are, 


* Begin with plain geometrical figures, as lines, angles, tri- 
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> proportions, | 
„Il. The circle is uſeful in all orbicular forms, as of the ſun, 


face, and mouth, &c. the ſquare confines a picture you are to 
. copy, &c. the triangle is of uſe in drawing a fide or half face; 
angles and arches in perſpective, and the polygon in ground- 
plats, fortifications, &c. the cone in ſpires, ſteeples, tops of tow- 
ers, &c. the cylinder in columns, pillars, pilaſters, &c. 

III. Having brought your hand to be fit and ready in general 
| proportions, enure your ſelf to give every object its due ſhade 
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5 | > according to its concavity or convexity, and to elevate or depreſs 

. tte ſame, as the object appears either nearer or farther off the 
light, which is indeed the life of the work. 

u IV. The ſecond practice of drawing conſiſts in forming fruits, 

e. 25 apples, pears, cherries, peaches, &c. with their leaves; the imi- 

on tation of flowers, as reſes, tulips, carnations, &c. herbs, trees, 

of different kinds. ” 

xt V. The third in the imitation of beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, Sc. 

m VI. The fourth practice of drawing conſiſts in the imitation 

oc the body of man, with all its lineaments, as head, noſe, 

4 eyes, ears, Cheeks, hands, arms, and ſhadows, all exactly pro- 


ation and magnitude, 


ul VII. The fifth is in the drapery, in the imitation of clothing 


ain and artificially ſetting off the outward coverings, habit, and or- 

der naments of the body, either of cloth, ſtuff, filk, or linen, their 
natural and proper folds. „ 4 

Fo VIII. In drawing of all the forms before mentioned, it is re- 

quiſite to be firſt perfect in the laying down the exact proporti- 

tions; ſecondly, in the general or outward lines, before you 

proceed to ſhadowing or trimming the work within. 


Cc. will be of no uſe (but only the idea thereof in your own 
| fancy) as horſes, oxen and the like; you muſt do it by judg- 
N a, and ſo gain the true proportions by aſſiduous practice, 


| Tudely with a coal, then with more exactneſs with a lead or pen- 
eil; then peruſe it well, and mend it in thoſe parts you find 


en view it over again, correcting the other parts by degrees, 
to the greateſt exactneſs you poſſibly can, tho you do it twenty 
or more times over. U 3 When 


angles, quadrangles, polygons, arches, circles, ovals, cones, cy- 
linders, and the like; for theſe are the foundations of all other 


moon, globes, Ac. the oval in giving a juſt proportion to the 


portioned, both to the whole and to one another, both as to ſitu- 


IX. In mix'd and uncertain forms, where the circle, ſquare, 


Having the ſhape | of the thing in your mind, firſt draw it 


n= have err'd, according to the idea you carry in your mind, 
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When you have mended it as well as you can by your own 


ſudgment, compare it with ſome good pattern or print of the y 
ike kind; and amend it by that, giving every thing its due pro- Þ 15 
portion. ag 
X. Having good copies or patterns to draw after, learn to re. ol 
duce them to other proportions, either larger or ſmaller, and th 
by often and many trials. LS ad 


"XI. When the young artiſt can do the ne mentioned very d 
well, let him begin to practice in drawing, wherein the liberty ot or 
imitation is preſented in the largeſt latitude; and this muſt be at. 
tained by much practiſe, and diligent exerciſe, and the inſtruc 
tions of a good maſter, 

XII. Let a perfection in drawing be attain'd; before there be 
any attempts as to colouring and painting; for after the firſt i 
attain'd, all belonging to the latter will be eaſily underftood ant 

gain 'd by practice. | Ane 
Particular obſervations as to DRAWING. ant 
I. If you draw after a print or picture, place it in ſuch 3 {ee 


light, that the gloſs of the colours may not interrupt your light, bre 
but ſo that the light and your eye may equally and obliquely 
fall upon the piece ; which ſhould be plac'd at ſuch a diſtance, an 
that upon opening of your eyes, you may view it all at once; len 
the larger the picture is, the greater diſtance off it ſhould he « 
plac d, and which muſt be right before you and a little reclin- 9 
hs Draw all your out-lines at firſt very faint with a coal, tbe 
which may eaſily be rubb'd out with the feathers of a duch full 
wing, or à crum of bread, which ſo may be the more eafi I 
mended ; but will be more difficultly rubb'd out, if you lean har wit 
on your "coal, and draw very black. Par 
The e ought to be drawn true and agreeable to the pat. E 
tern, before you begin to ſhadow any part of it. x proc 
Thoſe out-lines which are next the light, ſhould be drawn ing 
very ſoft and faint; when you have drawn one feature, that JW witt 
ſhould in ſome meaſure be a direction to you to draw the other ings 
by obſerving with your eye the diſtance ſrom that to the nen delip 
ſeature, making a ſmall mark at the place with your coal, au T 
then draw it, ang ſo to the next, till you have drawn the who | * 
ure, | 
II. Then obſerve the middle of the picture you would cop ® go. 
and touch upon the paper with the point of your coal; then dilati 
obſerye the more * and uppermoſt figures, (if there au may 
more than one) whic you are to touch lightly in their prop If 
laces, Thus running over the whole draught, you will ſee, the v. 
* Wer, the teleton of the my you would draw. lamp, 
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But, if. you proceed without theſe conſiderations of what 
A r draught will run to, when you have ended your woik, 
you will be forc'd to draw the ſame many times over and over 
again, and perhaps every time to as little purpoſe ; by the tedi- 
ouſneſs of which, your ingenuity will be dulled or diſcouraged. - 
IV. Take care to draw a juſt and true draught, although you 
; advance in it but ſlowly ; it may be better to beſtow two or three 
days, at times, upon a piece you may think you can do in two 
or three hours, | 
2 . Having made theſe out-sketches, view them diligently, if 
T | they anſwer your pattern or not; for the geſtures of the life 
|: ought to ſhew themſelves eminently in the firſt and rudeſt 
dltaughts thereof; without which, it is certain your work will be 
1 faulty. 
VI. When you have view'd theſe sketches, begin to correct 
| ; ad mend them (wherever you pe:ceive any thing amiſs) adding 
and diminiſhing by degrees a little here and there wherever you 
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ſee it vary from your pattern; and by this method it will be 
t Y | brought nearer and nearer to the liſe. 

I | VII. Obſerve the diſtance of one limb, joint, or muſcle Gin 
„ another, and the fame in all other accidents of the figure, their 
ei length, breadth, largencſs, thickneſs, turnings, ſhadows, c. 

he I Shadow next to the light very faintly, and where you ſee 


5 the features exactly right upon the croſs lines, whether it be a 
I | q fl face, or a three quarter face, as you ſee in the examples. 
il} In fereſbortening, you muſt make the croſs lines to fly up- 
al 1 where they look upwards ; but where the aſpect is down- 
Wards, they muſt be made downwards in a circular manner. 
pa. Having drawn the out- lines true with a coal, then you are to 


ing them with more exactneſs; and by imitating all the hatches 
vith their exact diſtances one from another, theic croſſings, turn- 


| deſign, 

This may eaſily be done with charcoal, becauſe what 1s 
| amiſs may be wip'd out. 

VIII. If you draw after maike and emboſs'd works, chu 
2 good north light, which light ſhould deſcend from above, not 


may be more- pleaſantly ſhaded, 

If the room has a ſouth light, place ſome oiled paper before 
[the window; and if you draw by candle light, make uſe: of a 
lamp, ſhaded with,.oiled paper; for a candle will by burning 
grow lower and lower, which will cauſe the ſhades to.change; all 


Buh which may be avoided by a lamp. U'4 - Ix. Flace 


© bold and free touches, be not timorous in expreſſing the ſame. 
In drawing a heal by the life or otherwiſe, take care to place 


proceed to trace the ſame lines over again with a pen, draw-. 


- 
— W 


| ings and windings, with much boldneſs and freedom perfect your 


dlating and ſcattering it ſelf too much, by which the work 
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IX. Place your ſelf about three times as far from the pattern, 


as the pattern is high, fo that your eye may view it in a direct be 
line; then take an obſervation with a plumb- line, what part of m 
the pattern appears to you, by extending it ſtrait, and how they or 
come in fight one under another, and accordingly take your fans in 
damental sketches, as has been before directed. 5 
X. In order to draw the muſcles of a human body, you by 


muſt have either the life or very good patterns, of which be 

there are a ſufficient number to be found in anatomical books, be 

but eſpecially in Facob Vander Gracht's book, compleated with lar 
many varieties and curioſities ; from whence the alteration and 

Changes, riſings and fallings, extenſions, contractions, and other 
operations of the muſcles, arteries, and particular members, att its 
in imitation of the life exceilently depicted. wa 

XT. In drawing after a naked body, all the muſcles are not u = 
be ſo plainly expreſſed as in anatomical figures; but that fide 
whoſe parts are moſt apparent and of fignification in the perfor- 
mance of any action, muſt be made to appear more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the force of that action. 

XII. In drawing of young perſons, the muſcles wal not ap- 
pear maniſeſtly ſo hard, as in elder and full grown perſons. 

The ſame is to be obſerv'd as to fat and fleſhy perſons, and 
ſuch as are very delicate and beautiful. 

And in women, ſcarce any muſcles at all are to be expreſſe, 
becauſe that in the Jife, they do either not appear at all, or but 
very little, unleſs it be particularly in ſome forcible action; and 
then too they are to be repreſented but very faintly, leſt the ſin- 

_ gular beauty of the body be thereby ſpoil'd, The like is allo to 
be obſerv'd as to little children. 

XIII. The motion of the whole body muſt be conſidered i 
drawing of the muſcles; as in the riſing or falling of the arm, 
the muſcles of the breaf? do appear more or leſs. The hips c 
the like, according as they bend outward or inward; and iti 
the ſame chiefly in the ſhoulders, ſides, and neck, according to 

the ſeveral actions of the body; all which alterations are firſt u 
be obſerv'd in the life. 

XIV. The breadth and largeneſs of a lure 5 is alſo to b 
conſidered ; it ſhould be larger about the legs and garment 
ſhewing it flender above, as it were pyramidically, by diſcover 
ing one ſhoulder and hiding the other, which is ſhortened 9 
turning the body. 

XV. But ſometimes the figure is to be repreſented biggeſt i 
the upper parts; by repreſenting either both the ſhoulders, 0 
both the arms, ſhewing the one leg, and hiding the other, d 
both of them aſter one manner, as the en of the arti⸗ 


all ſee meet, 
1 RP XVI. Neithe! 
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XVI. Neither ought this to be obſerv'd only in the whole 
body, but even in every part; ſo that in the legs, when a 


muſcle is rais'd outwards on the one fide, that which is directly 


on the contrary ſide muſt be drawn in and hid, for ſo it appears 
in the life. | . 95 8 8 

XVII. The proportion of the figure ought to be multiplied 
by degrees, in proportion of one to two, three, four, &c, for 


herein the chief skill conſiſts; the diameter of the biggeſt place 
between the knee and the foot, is double to the leaſt, and the 
urgeſt part of the thigh triple. 1 s 


Of DRAWING the Face of a Man. 
I, In drawing of a face, the firſt thing to be done is to obſerve 


its motion, whether upwards, downwards, forwards, or fide- 
ways; whether it be long or round, fat or lean, big or ſmall. 
Hur if the face be fat, the cheeks will ſeem to fell ; if lean, 
© the jaw-bones will ſtick out, and the cheeks fall in; but ff it 
be neither too fat nor too lean, it will be for the maſt part round. 


II. Touch the features, where the eyes, noſe, mouth and 


chin ſhould ftand lightly (after you have firſt drawn the circle or 
| oval of the face) then make a ſtroke down from that place 
which is even with the chin, drawing it down where the middle 
or tip of the noſe and middle of the mouth ſhould be placed, 
which ſtroke muſt be made ſtrait down in a full right face; but 
| arch'd or oval in an oblique face, leaning that way towards 
| which the face turns; then croſs that ſtroke about the middle of 
| the eyes, either with a ſtrait line in a right face or with a 
| curved line, either upwards or downwards, according to the pre- 
ſent action or poſture of the face; then make another anſwerable 
to that, where the end of the noſe ſhould come, and another 
| for the mouth, that it be not made crooked. ds 


III. This croſs is difficult to be underſtood in plans; but 


| upon a face made upon a ſolid body in form or ſhape of an egg, 
| the ſeveral variations of the ſaid croſs are moſt excellently de- 


monſtrated ; and a learner may from hence underſtand all the 


variations of a face, and thereby draw it all manner of ways, as 
upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, ſideways, &c. and 


that only by the motion of the ſaid oval ſolid, accordingly as 
you may eaſily perceive in the former figures. 

IV. Then if the face look upwards towards heaven, or down- 
wards towards the earth, let the eyes, noſe, mouth, and brows 
* accordingly with it; and next proceed to the placing of the 

V. In a face of a juſt proportion, the diſtances; 1ſt, between 
the top of the forehead and the eye · brows; 2d, between the eye- 
drows and bottom of the noſe; 3d, between the bottom of the 
ole and the bottom of the chin are equal. = . 

; | 1. In 
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VI. In drawing the utmoſt circumference of a face, take in 
the head and all with it, leſt you ſhould be deceiv'd in drawing bi 


4 the true bigneſs, - # ol 
Þ VII. Typen you are to conſider all thoſe chief wochen, which th 
give life to a face, adding a grace to it, and ſomething that w 
Þ all alſo diſcover the diſpoſition of the mind. © £0 
. So the mouth extended, and the corners turning a little up, MW 
8 ſhews a ſmiling countenance. ; 
L The eye-brows bending, and the forehead and top of the W ot! 
4 nol, between the eye-brows wrinkled, 1 N a frowning W fr 
Þ| Countenance. wit 
0 The upper eye: lid coming ſomething over the ball of the eye, 
1 ſhews a ſober and a ſtaid countenance. W yo! 
ih T here are alſo many other touches which give life and ſpirit | any 
bi to a face, which you may find out by degrees, by 2 obſerve- | blar 
0 tion of good prints. By 
* VIII. The diſtance between the eyes ſhould in a full face be WWF et 
il the length of one eye; but it is to be leſſened proportionably in WM prin 
v1 a three quarter or half face; and the noſtrils muſt be plac'd ex- ing, 
5 ay under the corners of the eyes. les, 
4| IX. When you have given touches where the eyes, noſe, [ 
4] mouth and chin are to be plac'd, then begin to draw them porti 
i} more exactly, and ſo proceed till you have finiſh'd the face; af. WW ing | 
14 ter which, draw the hair, beard, ſhadows, and other thing other 
| - about it © Fe 
Ul EX. You muſt take great care to place the 1 right, and in pr: 
i} be ſure not to make them too dark, where they ſhould be faint; WWF more 
#1 becauſe they can never be rendered lighter afterwards, and ſo the to an 
i whole face will be ſpoil'd. V. 
10 Du muſt remember that the ſhadows muſt be more faint ani are la 
bij wet in a fair face than in a fwarthy one, 
[19K XI. When you have finiſh'd the face, give here and ther i I. 
tink Gin hard touches with your pen, where the ſhadows are to be ¶ propo! 
ih: darkeſt; then proceed to the ears and hair, firſt drawing the de; th 
I out- line, and afterwards the principal curls or maſter-ſtrokes in ¶ tte tri 
WH the hair; and theſe will be a guide to you as to the leſſer curls, Ming do 
[11 5 which depend upon the firſt; taking care to make the curls w breadt. 
=_ bend exactly, according to the pattern that they may lie looſely Mind ha 
4 or careleſſy, and not ſtiff and forced; having drawn the cul f II. 
0 ſtrike in the Wut Na which hang yy out "> the wt dra 
. Nich When i 
"mY XII. In forming the ear, deſeribe an oval as it were,  and(eter an 
i proceeding lightly, join ſtroke to ſtroke in ſuch manner as yo! | 
li J! ſee in the figures, ſo that the ear may be intirely form'd, with | | 
W out any digreſſion from the bounds of nature or art. ou 
1 e e 3 ED Te OT GE th, 5 OI; 
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XIII. In the laſt place, having praQtis'd by rule till you have 
brought your hand in, in drawing of any thing, firſt ſtroke the 
E out-lines, the principal veins and muſcles lightly, and ſhadow 
E them afterwards, always making uſe of the beſt copies or prints, 
= which will both encreaſe your judgment, and bring you to a 
good command of hand. | | 
= Of DRAWING the extreme parts. 


I. In drawing the hands, don't draw all the joints, veins, or 


other things to appear plainly, but only lightly and faintly ; and 
ſtrike out the ſize of the hand and the manner of its turning 
with faint touches, and not with hard ſtrokes. 

II. After you have done this, part the fingers according to 
your pattern, with faint ſtrokes alſo ; then mark the place where 
any of the fingers ſtand out from the others with a faint reſem- 
| blance, . : | | 
III. Having done this, proceed to draw theſe parts more per- 


| principal parts more exaCtly ; then go over them again, draw- 
ing every ſmall bending or ſwelling of the fingers, nails, knuck- 
| les, and veins, ſo many of them as do appear. 

IV. Acquaint your ſelf from good prints, with the juſt pro- 
| portions of the hands, with their equal diſtances, always obſerv- 
| ing this rule, that according as it turns, either one way or the 
other, to ſhorten in proportion as they appear to the eye. 


in proportion ; nay, ſometimes a whole finger, two or three, or 


nt; more, is loſt to our fight, to which the draught muſt be made 


the to anſwer. 


V. In drawing of feet, the ſame rules are to be obſerv'd, that 


ani ne laid down for drawing of hands. 

C/ DRAWING the whole body. 
here MW J. Begin with the head, and be ſure that you give it its juſt 
o be MW proportion, anſwerable to what you intend the whole body ſhall 
the de; then draw the ſhoulders in their exact breadth, next to them 
the trunk of the body, beginning at the arm pits, and ſo draw- 


deadth of the waſte; and in the laſt place, draw the legs, arms 
ad hands, according to your pattern, _ 
II. Firſt draw with a coal, and alſo very lightly and faintly, 
aut drawing any thing perfect (that it may be the eaſier mended 
hen it is amiſs) and when this has been done, finiſh one thing 
alter another as curiouſly as you can, EE: iN 
III. Let thoſe joints, ſinews, muſcles and veins which are 
parallel, be plac'd oppoſite to one another in a ſtrait line (as 
oulder to ſhoulder, hip to hip, knee to knee, Ec.) in order to 


, dray ſtrait croſs lines for your guide; obſerving that which 


g ſectly, making the bending of the joints, the wriſts, and other 


For ſo much as it turns away from our eye, ſo much it loſes 


ng down to the hips on both ſides, obſerving withal the exact 


way 
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purpoſe, draw a ſtrait line (if the body be ſtrait) from the throat, 
through the middle of the breaſt and privities to the feet, 0 


the oppolite parts may be equal (as arm to arm, leg to leg, &c.) 


the ſ'ght. 


long one for another, but according to the propos d magnitude; 
and in this caſe, that if the body be awry, or any ways hid 


that means you will be more exact in your draught, and be al 


_ Ciſes. 


| help of ſome other thing. 


the life, as there are a great variety of faces, ſo no certain I 


one fourth part for the n and brows, one fourth for 


s "+. . g . 


DRA 


| hay foever the body turns or bows, theſe lines may anſwer ac. 
cording] 

* IV. "Place all . joints and parts in a right line 

one under another (as you ſee them in your pattern.) For which 


which line draw ail thoſc particular points parallel, that the bo 
dy may not appear crooked or awry, 

V. In the bowings and bendings of the body, let the extu 
berance of the outward part be juſt equal to the compreſſion of 
the inward part, making all things of an equal proportion, that 


ſo every part may be proportional to each other (as the hand ng 
too big for the arm, nor the arm for the body, nor the body 
for the legs, &c.) only with this difference, that (as the one par 
may appear fully to the eye, or the other may turn away, 
ther in part or the whole, or be ſeen ſideways) it may be mad 
fo much leſs than the other, by ſo much as it turns. away fron 


VI. As a juſt proportion is to be obſerv'd in n bigneſs, ſo all 
muſt it in agb ſo that every oppoſite part may not be to 


thoſe parts may ſhorten accordingly, to what is out of fight, 
VII. The juſt diſtance of one thing from another, for b 


1n a little time to imitate either . or nature more pets 
ſectly. 

4 VIII. If you draw a labouring man, you muſt repreſent hin 
with ſtrong limbs and rais'd muſcles, ſwelling and ſtanding out, 
eſpecially in bearers of burthens, drawing of weights, leaping 
walking, combating with Weapons, or ſuch like violent exe! 


IX. In repreſenting perſons aſleep, you muſt cxabilly ad 
giving any ſuch poſture or actions in their lying, as will not, | 
all probability, give them leave to ſleep. For the weakneſſes au 
want of judgment in the artiſt, will appear in repreſenting the 
limbs or bodies ſupported by dein own force, and not by tl 


Of DRAWING @ NAKED BODY. In drawing aſt 


can be delivered for it; yet the following precautions may be 
me." 
I. Draw the head in an oval, one fourth part for the hi 


— and che laſt for the mouth and chin. 
1 Hal 
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II. Having drawn the head, meaſure out eight times the 
length of it (the head making one of the eight parts) and draw 
a ſtrait line from the top of the head to the ſole of the foot, 
III. Let there be one head's length from the chin for the 
| breaſt; and the next eighth part will reach to the navel, the 
fourth part to the privities, the fifth part to the middle of the 
| thigh, the ſixth part to the lower part of the Knee, the ſeventh 
| to the ſmall of the leg, and the eighth part to the hee. 
| IV. You muſt take care to draw the muſcles exactly as they 
| are in the life; the breadth of the ſhoulders ſhould be about 
two meaſures of the head, the breadth of the hips two meaſures 
ol the face; the arms as ſtretched out to their full length, are 
juſt the length of the whole figure, the breaſts alſo accounted 3 
but without the breaſts they are but ſix. N 
V. The arms, when they hang ſtrait down, reach within a 
ſpan of the knee; the length of the hand is the juſt length of 
| the face, ; wo 8 
| VI. Let the head be drawn firſt with the utmoſt exactneſs, 
and next to that the ſhoulders in their juſt breadth, after theſe 
| draw the trunk of the body, and the reſt in order as before 
directed. i 
VII. Let the joints, muſcles, ſinews, Fc. be all placed in 
their proper and natural places, and alſo be proportionable as to 
magnitude, ſimilitude and parts, left it feem crooked and de- 
form'd. . 5 5 
VIII. Let every parallel joint have a moderate bending ſo as 
| to anſwer its oppoſite in nature. oF - 
| TX, It will be of great advantage to practiſe much drawing 
| aſter the life, and after good prints of anatomy and ſtatues made 
| of plaiſter of Paris, which is the only way to arrive at the per- 
fection of drawing a naked figure well. : 
EX. A picture ought alſo to be quick, free and lively; and 
| if there be many of them in one piece, they ought to be ſo or- 
| dered as not to appear crowded, or to fall offenfively ; but be- 
| ing diſpos'd gracefully (on the fore ground eſpecially) fo to ma- 
nage the whole, that the reſt of the figures decline and leſſen 
proportionably and gradually, both in magnitude, height and 
| firength according to their ſeveral diſtances. - 
DRAWING of mixed and uncertain FORMS. AN 
1. In order to the drawing the form of any beaſt, begin at 
| the forehead with the lead or coal, drawing downward the noſe, 
mouth, upper and nether chop, ending the line at the throat. 
2. Then viewing it again where you begun, from the fore- 
head over the head, ears and neck, continuing till you have given 
= full compaſs of the buttock ; then mark out the legs and 
Wh - , | 


3. Viewing 
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3 4s rh laſtly finiſh the tail, Paws, tongue, teeth, beard ay 


. muſt take their beginning at the head very ſmall, and fall i 


living pattern before your eyes. 


middle, as in a roſe or marigold, with the yellow tuft, which 


55 their veins or jaggedneſs. 


ſeed oil; and then preſs it hard upon a piece of clean white paper, 


Lein of it ſo exattly ag d, as being es coloured it will ſeen 


* Er 
1 — * £ 


DNA 


3. Viewing it again, touch out the breaſt with the enüinen 


ſeveral ſhadows. ; 

4. In drawing beaſts, you muſt be well acquainted with thei 
ſhape and action, without which you will never perform ay 
thing excellent in that kind; and here if you draw it in a 
emblem or the like, you 5 to EW the landſcape of th 
country natural to that beaſt. . _ 

5. In birds begin alſo the draught at ha head (and beware d 
making it too big) then bring the breaſt line, from under th 
throat, down to the legs, there ſtay and begin at the pinion 
make the wing, which being joined to the back-line, will h 
preſently finiſh'd. _. 

6. The eye, legs and train muſt be drawn laſt, = EM let 
ting (in birds as in beatts) the fartheſt leg be ſhorteſt, their fer 
thers are the ſame to them as the hair in beaſts, and therefqy 


We. way backwards in five ranks, greater and n to the cob. 
cluſioͤn. 

7. Inſects, as flies, 3 waſps, graſs- -hoppers, worms and ud 
like are eaſily to be drawn and not hard to be laid in colour; 
in doing theſe it will at firſt be abſolutely neceſſary to have th 


8. To draw @ flower begin from the roſe-tuſt or wart in th 


being made, draw lines equally divided from thence to the great 
compaſs or extent of the flower. 

9. They may be drawn either fully open or in the bud, and 
1 with dew, wet and worms, and then with the od a 
lead, may be drawn rudely the leaves, giving them atter wars 


10. To take the natural and lively ſhape of the leaf of an 
berb or tree. 

Firſt take the leaf you would have, and genth bruiſe the rik 
and veins on the backſide of it, afterwards wet the fide with lin 


and ſo you ſhall haue the perfect figure of the ſaid leaf with even 


to be "oP natural. 


* 


% 


General obſervations n DRAWING. 

1. In drawing well you mult endeavour tv make your com} 

poſitions. conformable to thoſe of the ancients, and their cuſtom: 
yet having reſpect alſo to the preſent times. 

2. Avoid whatſoever has no relation to the ſubjeRt i in hand 


or that may not be proper to It nor muſt you put into princiP: 
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ing to be reſerv'd for the minutes of the deſign. 


L:re to be alike in all, but they are to be as different, as the true 
and living objects themſelves are. 

4. Let your ſubject be beautiſul and noble, furniſh'd with de- 
Flights and charms, elegant, and pleaſing. - 

| 5. Let your invention be good, and the poſtures of your 45 
f fo agreeable and harmonious, in reipect to light and ſhadow, 
with the colours which are afterwards to be added, taking from 
each what may moſt conduce to the beauty of the work. 

6. The principal part of the picture ought to appear in the 
middle of the piece under the ſtrongeſt light, that it may be 
W more remarkable than the reſt, and not be hidden or obſcur'd 


may compoſe but one body with the drapery proper for the 
Lame, 


7. All the 3 or arts of 5 figure ought to be combia's = 
or knit together \ in a kind of harmony, as the portions of the 


fame part are, that no chaſm may appear to be left, which 


will diſgrace the work. 

8, If there be crouds or heaps of objects, let them be made 
ain by different poſtures and motions, which ought not to 
te alike, any more than their parts, nor ought they to be all 


on one ſide, but ſet as much as may be | in oppolition one to the 
other. 


or buttocks to the belly. 


qually participate of the amplitude of the deſign. 

i. Let there not be too many figures in your piece, for it 
wil not be poſſible to diſpoſe and introduce them into the work 
With ſuch a grace, as may make the whole beautiful. | 
12, Becauſe many diſpers'd objects breed confuſion, detract- 


bpive pleaſure to the beholder, 
13. But if the work is to conſiſt of many figures, you ought 


tis perform'd it may appear at the firſt view, as the product of 
ket harmony, and as the real work of nature. | 
14. Such parts as are not eaſy to be ſeen, and are not natural 


ad all forc'd actions and motions, alſo ors poſtures and 
36k are to be wholly omitted. 


plates, ſuch things as have but a ſmall relation to it; thoſe be- 


3. In pictures neither the face, proportion, age nor colouns | 


from the ſight by other adjacent figures; yet ſo that all together 


9. If among many figures, ſome ſhew their farts let 
Icthers ſhew their hinder parts, oppoling as it were the back 


40. And if the piece contain many figures, let not one ide 
if it be void or empty, while the other is fill'd to the borders; 
but let the parts and matter be ſo diſpos'd, that both ſides may 


nz from the work that elegancy and pleaſingneſs which ought. 


0 conceive the whole deſign in your mind together; that when 


15. Vou 


r F N - ME : 
p EW Za. Woe. + * 
« 


15. You ſhould alſo avoid all out-lines, and other lines, whit 
are either equal or parallel, or conſtitute any pointed or geong fo 
rica! figure, whether triangles, ſquares, quinquangles, hexar. th 


gles, &c. which by their exactneſs or ſeeming exactneſs ſpyj 
the natural beauty, and give diſpleaſure to the eye. 

16. You are not to tie-yourſelf up too ftritly to nature, bl. 
ſometimes you may give a looſe to the flights of fancy and yoij 


own genius; by which many times RE are added to render > 
he deſign much more beautiful. * 
17. Vet the beauties of nature are to be Ai as has beer ſy 


done by the ancients; for which reafon the whole univerſe n 
to be view'd and contemplated, to furniſh the mind with rex £ 
and noble ideas, with which the work being adorn'd, they my... 
be as fo many charms upon the ſenſes, Ic. of the beholder, the 
8. If the piece has but one ſingle figure, it ought to be per. the 
Fly finiſh'd in all its parts; the drapery ſweetly ſpread over ij n 
the folds large and following the order and motion of the part G 
that they may be ſeen, as it were, underneath by the lights and 
ſhadows appendant. 5 
109. If the parts be too much diſtant from each other, ſo thit 


there are void r left, place there ſome fold or folds whid F 
muſt be deeply adowed, to conſtitute a ſeeming } joining (a1 i 
were) of the parts. * 


20. The beauty of drapery conſiſts not in the multitude a 1 
the folds, nor the beauty of limbs in the quantity and riſing oi £ 
the muſcles ; but rather in their natural order and ſimplicity, * 
21. The management of the drapery is to be taken from the 5 
quality of the perſons, if it be of a clown or ſlave, it ought 9 


be conciſe and ſhort; if of magiſtrates, bold and ample; if of l * 
in, li ht, ſweet and ſoft. | bh 
3 olds are ſometimes to be drawn out from hollows and V 
teep! ſhadows, to which you are to give a ſwelling, that recciv-WY,. 
ang the light, it may, as it were, extend the clearneſs to thok 6 
Places where the body requires it, and fo thoſe hard ſhadowing, 4 
Which are ever ungraceful, will be avoided. theſ 
23. In laying the ſcene of the picture, you are to conſider th the 
pkices ſuppos'd, the countries where brought forth, the manner 7 
of their actions, with the uſe and cuſtoms belonging to them. W-- 
224. You are to follow the order of nature; as in drawing d gige 
painting clouds, lightening, ſun-ſhine, &c. ro place them tt perſ 
wards the top of the piece, not towards the bottom ; and col * 
trariwiſe in putting- wells, waters, caves, foundations, &c. I 
25. The lights and ſhadows of round bodies ought to be livel he, 
and ſtrong, but in their turnings, they ought to Ile them H hh 


inſenſibly, abd confuſedly, without a ſudden or abrupt precipl 
tation of the light, all of a ſudden, i into the ſhadow, or the (ha 
dow into the __ 856. bd 


DRA 
hls 26. But the paſſage of one into the other ought to be eaſy, 
me ſweet and imperceptible, that is, they are to change gradually 
be light to ſlide (as it were) into the ſhadow, and the ſhadow 
poli into the light. = | 
27. In the fame manner, as if you would manage a ſingle 
bu bead or figure, you muſt (in conformity to theſe precepts) draw 
aug: heap of figures compos'd of ſeveral parts. | 
nd 28. And where you have ſeveral heaps of figures (which ought 
not to exceed three or four) you muſt take heed, fo to place or 
den (rarate them from each other, that they may be plainly diftin- 
ſe i loviſh'd, by lights, ſhadows or colours. 5 TT 
orc 29. And theſe things ought to be manag'd ſo dextrouſly, that 
mi the bodies may appear inlightened by the ſhadows, which bound 
s. BN the light and not be permitted ſuddenly to go farther ; and on 
per the contrary the ſhadows ſhould be made evident, by enlighten- 
er ü ing the ground. 5 5 : 
30, A round body ſhould be drawn in the ſame manner that 
we behold it in a convex mirrour, in which the figures and all 
other things are ſeen to bear out with more life and ſtrength, 
| than even nature herſelf. 1 
DRAWING, By theſe terms are ſometimes underſtood 
DESIGNING, © the expreſſing our thoughts upon paper, or 
whatever other flat ſuperficies; and that by reſemblances form- 


de d by a pen, crayon, chalk, or the like. But more commonly, 
ng ui the giving the juſt form, and dimenſion of viſible objects, accord- 
4 „Di es they appear to the eye; if they are pretended to be de- 
* ſcrib'd in their natural dimenſions; if not, but bigger or leſſer, 


then Drawing or Deſigning, ſignifies only the giving thoſe things 
their true form, which implies an exact proportionable magnify - 
ing, or diminiſhing in every part alike, Re; 
And this comprehends alſo giving the true ſhapes, places, and 
[even degrees of lights, ſhadows, and reflections; becauſe if theſe 
ve not right, if the thing has not its due force or relief, the 
true form of what is pretended to be drawn cannot be given; 
tieſe ſhew the out-lines all round, and in every part, as well as 
Where the object is terminated on its back-ground. 
Ina compoſition of ſeveral figures, or whatever other bodies, 
| the per ſpective is not juſt, the Drawing of that compoſition is 
alſe. This therefore is alſo imply'd by this term. That the 
peripetive muſt be obſerv'd in the Drawing of a ſingle figure 
cannot be doubted. _ 3 | ' | 
[ know Drawing is not commonly underſtood to comprehend 


. | ; | | 
** Kaak obſcure, relief, and Perſpective, but it does not follow, 
preciſi wever, that what I advance is not right. 
he {1 8 
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But if the out-lines are only mark'd, this alſo is Drawing. 
tis giving the true form of what is pretended to, that is, the 
out-line force. 25 | 

The Drawing in the latter, and moſt common: ſenſe, beſidg 
that it muſt be juſt, muſt be pronounc'd boldly, clearly, and 
without ambiguity ; conſequently, neither the out-lines, nor the 
forms' of the lights and ſhadows muſt be confus'd, and unce. 
tain or woolly, (as painters call it) upon pretence of ſoftneſs ; not 
on the other hand, may they be ſharp, hard or dry; for eithe 
of theſe are extremes; nature lies between them. 8 
As there are not two men in the world, who at this inſtant 
or at any other time, have exactly the ſame ſet of ideas; nor any 
one man that has the ſame ſet twice, or this moment, as he ha 
the laſt : for thoughts obtrude themſelves, and paſs along in ths] 
mind continually as the rivers ſtream, and perpetually draw thei 
humid train; Milt. So neither are there two men, nor tw 
faces, no, not two eyes, fore-heads, noſes, or any other fe 
tures : nay farther, there is not two leaves, though of the ſam: 
ſpecies, perfectly alike. 

A Deſigner therefore muſt conſider, when he draws after nz 
ture, that his buſineſs is to deſcribe that very form, as diſtin 
guiſh'd from every other form in the univerſe, 

In order to give this juſt repreſentation of nature, for that i; 
all we are now upon, as being all, that Drawing, in the preſent 
ſenſe, and ſimply confidered implies; (grace and greatneſs is t 
be ſpoken of afterwards) I ſay in order to follow nature exact), 
a man muſt be well acquainted with nature, and have a reaſo- 
able knowledge of geometry, proportion, (which muſt be varie 
according to the ſex, age, and quality of the perſon) anatim, 
ofteology, and perſpective. I will add to theſe, an acquaintance 
with the works of the beſt painters and ſculptors, ancient and 
modern; for 'tis a certain maxim, no man ſees what things ate, 
that knows not what they ought to be. 

That this maxim is true, will appear by an academy figur: 
drawn by one ignorant in the ſtructure, and knitting of the 
bones, and anatomy, compared with another who underſtands 
theſe thoroughly ; or by comparing a portrait cf the ſame per: 
ſon drawn by one unacquainted with the works of the beſt mi 
ſters, and another of the hand of one to whom thoſe excellent 
works are no ſtrangers ; both ſee the ſame Jife, but with ditte 
rent eyes; the former ſees it, as one unskilled in muſick hears? 

conſort, or inſtrument, the other as a maſter in that ſcience; 
theſe hear equally, but not with like diſtinction of ſounds, and 
_ obſervation of the skill of the compoler, 


Perhaps 


e | 
| Perhaps Albert Durer drew as correctly, according to the idea 
| he had of things; as Rafaelle, and the German eye ſaw (in one 


ene) as well as the Italian; but theſe two maſters conceiv'd 
| differently ; nature had not the ſame appearance to both, and that 
e becauſe one of them had not his eyes opened to ſee the beauties 


that are really there, 
Michael Angelo was the moſt learned, and correct deſigner of 
all the moderns, if Rafaelle were not his equal, or as ſome will 
have it ſuperior, The Roman and Florentine ſchools have ex- 
celf'd all others in this fundamental part of painting; and of the 
rſt Rafaelle, Giulio Romano, Polydore, Pierino del Vaga, &c. 
Is Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, ' &c, 
have been the beſt of the Florentines. Of the Balogneſe, Anni- 
Wale Carracci, and Dominchino have been excellent deſigners. 

When a painter intends to make a hiſtory (for example) the 


two 
. Ny commonly is to De/izn the thing in his mind, to conſider 
Came bat figures to bring in, and what they are to think, ſay or 
do; then to sketch upon paper this idea of his, and not only 
nde invention, but compoſition of his intended picture: this he 
ien alter upon the ſame paper, or by making other sketches, 
Fill he is pretty well determin'd as to that; (and this is that 
at; it ſenſe in which I ſaid the term Drawing or Deſigning was to 
eſer; e underſtood.) In the next place his buſineſs is to conſult the 
ie, and to make Drawings of particular figures or parts of fi- 
at, WE" or of what elſe he intends: to bring into his work, as he 
alen. Nds neceſſary ; together alſo with ſuch ornaments, or other 
varied ings of his invention, as vaſes, friezes, trophies, &c. till he has 
atem, ought his picture to ſome perfection on paper. This is fre- 
\tance ently done, and ſometimes thefe' drawings are finiſh'd very 
+ an! ebly by the maſter, either that his ſcholars might be able from 
gat, em to make a greater progreſs in the grand work, and ſo leave 
Ite leſs for himſelf to do; or becauſe he made advantage of ſuch 
figur f Linge from the perſon who employ'd him, or ſome other; 
of the periaps ſometimes for his own pleaſure. 
-rſtands Of theſe drawings of all kinds, thoſe great maſters made a 
\e per: pat many; ſometimes ſeveral for the ſame thing, and not only - 
eſt mu. er the ſame picture, but for one figure, or part of a picture; 
«cellent nd though many are periſh'd and loft, yet a conſiderable num 
diffe- Mer have eſcap'd and been preſerv'd to our times, and theſe are 
hears eedingly valued by all who underſtand, and ſee their beauty, 
ſcience r they are the very ſpirit and quinteſſence of the art; there 
ds, and e ſee the ſteps the maſter took, the materials with which he 
ade his finiſh'd paintings, which are little other than copies of 
tle, and frequently (at leaſt in part) by ſome other hand; but 
Perhapp eſe are undoubtediy altogether his own, and true, and proper 
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Parmeggians, Batt: fa e — which are not to be ſea 0 
their paintings: a pen or chalk will perform what cannot p | I 
ſibly be done with a pencil; and a pencil with a thin liquid aff 
what cannot be done when one has a variety of colours to F| 
Nage, eſpecially i in oil. 
And there is this farther conſideration to endear thoſe dri 5 
ings we have to us; no more can be had than what are now 
being; no new ones can be made; the number of theſe muſt i 
ceſſarily diminiſh by time, and accidents, but cannot be ſupply 
the world muſt be content with what it has: for though th 
are ingenious men endeavouring to tread in the fteps of ti 
prodigies of art, whoſe works we are ſpeaking of, there is ll 
no appearance that any will equal them; though I am in hi 
that our own nation does, or will produce thoſe that will cor 
as near to them as any other, I mean as to hiſtory-painti 
for that we excel all others in portraits is indiſputable. : 
1 ſhall only add, that the firſt sketches not being intended! 
expreſs more than the general ideas; any incorrectneſs in t 
figures, or perſpective, or the like, are not to be account 
faults; exactneſs was not in the idea, the sketch, notwithſtan 
ing ſuch ſeeming faults, may ſhew a noble thought, and be all 
ecuted with a vaſt ſpirit, which was all pretended to, and whit 
being perform'd, it may be ſaid to be well drawn, although | 
correct as to other matters. But when correction is pretend 
to, (and this is always the caſe of a finiſh'd Drawing or pictu 
then to have any defect in Drawing, in this ſenſe of the tel 
is a fault. 

A very curious ak of DRAWING all PERSPECT [ 
in the moſt natural manner, without obſerving the rules. It! 
be of good ſervice to ſuch as love painting; and take pleal 
in practiſing the ſame, without being willing to be at the Þ 
of opening the compaſſes or taking up the ruler to draw j 
For in this method neither the one nor the other are req 

and yet the fineſt draughts may be _ hereby of by 
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= Before we come to the method itſelf it muſt be obſerv'd that 
dee principal requiſite therein is a large piece of fine clear glaſs, 
EX Gtted into a fine wooden frame, expreſs'd at the bottom of the 
[OS plate by letter A. ' res | | 
This frame is to ſlide between two cheeks or pieces of wood 
an inch and half thick, which are raiy'd at the two extremes of 
a board the breadth of the frame, i. e. about a foot broad, as 
ſhewn in B C, which is diſpos'd to receive the frame A. 
In the middle of the board one or more ſquare holes muſt be 
made as in E to receive the lit ruler F, ſo as it may be raiſed 
or lowered at pleaſure. At the top of which ruler is a circle 
| = of three or four inches diameter; but no thickneſs, being made 
© of tin or the like and having a little aperture about the fize of a 
pea in the middle, the whole is repreſented together in G. 
Now though the mere figure ſhews the application, yet I will 
deſcribe the method of proceeding. : 

| Having therefore plac'd the inſtrument G before the object 
© you would draw, look through the little hole or ſight F, and 
it you ſee all the propos'd objects repreſented on the glaſs, the 
inſtrument is fix d, otherwiſe bring the ſight nearer the glaſs, 
till you ſee the whole of what is requir'd, 

| The piece being thus rectified, you are to draw on the glaſs 
erery thing that you ſee thereon through the hole F, which has 
the ſame effect here as the point of ſight in other methods. And 
it is certain, that every thing thus drawn on the glaſs, the eye 
being fix'd to the little hole, will be according to the ſtrict rules 
ol perſpective. „ „ EE 
| Every body knows how to take or copy off what is thus de- 
| fign'd on the glaſs. *Tis beſt to draw the lines and figures on 
glass with pen and ink; then wetting the back fide of the glaſs 
a little, and laying a moiſt ſheet of paper on the fide that has 
the deſign; rub or preſs the paper gently thereon, and the whole 
+ draught will be impreſt or transferr'd from the glaſs upon the 
paper. . 

dome adviſe to make uſe of a pencil and colours; but in ſhort 
every body is left to their own diſcretion, it is enough to know 
the method in general. „„ 

A deſign of a palace is as eaſily taken this way as a land- 
| ſcape; and a church as a houſe or chamber; all requir'd in any 
of them being to pitch on a place where the whole thing to be 
| Tepreſented may be ſeen; and to bring the ſight to the proper 

| nearneſs to the glaſs. A painter may uſe the ſame method for the 

| drawing of figures, poſtures, &c. from nature, ſtatues, relievo's, 

| and in ſhort every thing; it being certain that a little practice 

| my render the method exceeding feaſible and eaſy. See plate, 
I, 2. | : 
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Another elegant manner of DRAWING 7 in perſpective. T 
method is as curious as the former ; and ſome even prefer it, bil ewe 
reaſon there is a double draught. requir'd in that; one on the! 1 
glaſs, and a ſecond copied or imprinted from it; whereas in th! | 
preſent method, only a ſingle draught is made, and that as e, 
actly as the former. 7 

I ſhall not deſcribe the ſtructure of this inſtrument; ; it bein . 
the ſame with that alread y mentioned, excepting that the fri 3 3 
inſtead of the glaſs fitted in it, muſt be divided into a numb: 
of little ſquares by fine threads; drawn at equal diftangf 
from each ſide of the frame acroſs each other, forming what ve 
eall a reticula or lettice. See plate, fig. 2. 5 

As to the number of ſquares that is leſt to diſcretion, all i | 3 
is neceſſary to be added, is, that they muſt not be too larg 


that you may work the more exactly 3 nor too ſmall for fear if 
being confus'd. 


For the practice ; place the piece H in ſuch manner, as tht 2 
you may ſee all the objects you mean to deſign through the hokÞ the 
of the ſight I. ſpect 
If the deſign ſhould be larger than the compaſs of the framÞþ I's 
or reticula, your chequer ſquares muſt be made on the cloth oÞ ; 
paghe larger than thoſe of the frame. 

If the deſign be intended ſmaller on the aloth; 2 than the | i 
frame, make the ſquares lels ; otherwiſe they are to be of th 
ſame ſize. Ez 
Blut in all the caſes make the ſame number of ſquares on the 
paper, &c. as are in the frame when you look N te 

ſight I. . 

Thus transferring proportionably from the ſquares in the oe . 
to the correſponding ones in the other; the perſpective will be 
as juſt, as if you had gone by the ſtrict rules, and us'd the com- 
paſs, ruler, &c. 

The two figures ſhew how the piece H is to be placed in o- 

der to deſign on a table, the expedient is of excellent uſe in paint- 

ing, and ſerves to draw very exactly any perſpective draught, 

to copy paintings, draw to the life, Sc. See plate, fig. 2. 
Short rules for drawing in perſpective. 

If we obſerve the faults daily committed in the deſigning of 
landſcapes, or drawing views and proſpects, the knowledge of 
ſomething of perſpective, in order to correcting and avoiding 
ſuch errors, for the underſtanding that art, will render any one 
capable of drawing any thing with mathematical truth and cer- 
taint 

+ reaſonably be believ'd, that ſo many miſtakes as are com- 
monly made in drawings proceed from the apprehenſions that a (+: 
ſome have of che length of time, it will take up to render them ni 

| 3 ſelues the 
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Nur maſters of perſpective, and by being frightened at the dif- 
culties, they conceive are in that ſtudy; imagining that it is 
] Foclucehy neceſſary that a perſon muſt be well grounded in the 
1 1 athematicks, before he can acquire a competent tas n 
7 perſpective. ; 

T bis having diſcourag? d many from engaging the rein, the nilles 
| Frelatirig to this art, has given occaſion to the giving the following 
| Fe dow to lay any plan in perſpective, and raiſe pillars 

x , er buildings to diie heights according to their proper diſtances, 
Pᷣsrr the firſt leſſon of the plan. See fig. 1. 
| >} Suppoſe you have a ſquare piece of pavement, as in fig. 1, 
Teonſiſting of twenty five pieces of marble, each a foot ſquare, it 
muſt be meaſured exactly, and laid regularly down upon paper; 
you may likewiſe for your better obſervation, mark every other 
tone or marble black, which will better inform you how ever 
| particular ſquare will appear, when you have a true perſpective 
| view of them; or elſe you may number every one, and when 
the ſecond or following leſſon is done number thoſe in the per- 
| 0 plan, with the ſame figures as are mark'd on the firſt plan. 

bw II. f laying the figure I. in perſpectiue. See ws, 

. 

It is to be underſtood in perlpective, that there are two points 
i . conſidered, the firſt is calld the point of fight. See POINT 
of SIGHT in letter P, that is what relates to every thing i in 
our view, from the place where we ſtand to take our view; 
for the perſpective will ſtill be true, according to the appearance 
of the plan to our eye; if we ſtand at a corner, or in the mid- 
die, or at any point, the method 1 ſhall preſcribe preſently, - 
: will lay the plan juſtly before you, as It will appear. See plate, 
ig. 2 
| The other point is call'd the point of diſtance, 1 it go- 
verns the diſtances, and the proportions of every thing we can 


*. ſee of the plan, in whatever poſition we happen to be. 
n See POINT of DISTANCE in letter P. 


— 


ht, At A you ſee the plan of figure 1, this is divided into Cs, : 
as mentioned in that figure, the three at the bottom mark'd 
f BCD, in both, and the ſquares in the plan A mark'd 


£1, 2, 3, 4, are thoſe which are mark'd in e with the 
ſame numbers, 

No to lay your plan in perfpettive, fix your point of ſight, 
$3 you obſerve in the figure, more or leſs to the right or left 
a you think proper; then draw the line K K, parallel to, and 
jat what diſtance you will from the line LL; then raiſe a line 
rom each fide from L to K, to form the figure you ſee,- as 
a ſtame to your picture ; then draw a line from the corner K, 
which is the point of diſtance to L, aad this line will regulate 
the work, X 4 Then 
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Then draw lines from the ſquares of the plan to the point of 4 
fight, as exactly as poſſible, and wherever the line of diſtance cu 
thoſe lines, which are drawn from the ſquares of the plan to th 
point of ſight, that marks where your ſquares in perſpeQive ou 
to be; then draw lines parallel to the line LL, where the line 
diſtance cuts, and that will give you the true figure of eve 
ſquare; ſo D in the perſpeQive plan, anſwers to D in the ma} 
ſured plan, and 1, 2, 3, 4, anſwers to the others in the ſame, | 

When you have done this, the next rule you are to knoy} 3 
is to know how to. raiſe either pillars, trees, houſes or any oth? 
bodies, according to their reſpective; heights at different diſtana 
and proportion, on the plan you have laid down. \ 3 
Leſſon III. figure 3. How ta raiſe pillars or any bodies Fa 

' © certain proportion in perſpettive, + = 

' Your plan being now meaſured out in perſpective, into ſqus 
of a foot, one of theſe ſquares in this leſſon ſerves for the baſe q 
bottom of a pillar: a foot thick; the figure 3 in the plate is «a 
_ of the ſame dimenſions of the plan laid in perſpeRtive 3 

. 2 
Firſt mark the line L K in equal proportions, by the fa? 
ſcale of the ground plan, figure 2, as abc d, which are 
many feet in height, and they ſtanding on the baſe of the ft 1 
figure, are upright, not in perſpective; then draw a line g 
rallel with LI, from number 4 which gives you the front 
the body you are to raiſe; and if it is to be only three feet he 
draw a line croſs from C to the line rais'd from number 5 
and that determines the height, which you will then find toe 
a foot high by meaſure; then from the top of the line 
draw a line, with a black lead pencil, to the point of ſight, an 
raiſe another line from 3 parallel to the line 4, till it touck = 
the pencil'd line, paſſing from 4 to the point of fight, wii 
gives you the fide appearance of the column or body, as , 
| will ſee it in the place where you ſtand [the line from the pe E: 
3 ſhould be drawn with a pen, becauſe it is to remain] th 
with a pencil draw a line from C to the point of ſight, wh 
will determine the other line, to make the ſhape of the tops 
the column; and then raiſe a line parallel with LI, with 
pencil, ſtom the eint 2, till it touches the line from C tot! 
point of ſight. 

Then draw ama line to Cc 5 at 6, 7, and! you wil hat 
the ſquare of the top of the pillar or column, as you can obſen 
it from the place where you ſtand, which is ſuppos'd to be at! 

You muſt remember, that the 1 drawn from 2 to 6 is onl 

an imaginary line, to be rubb'd out; for it cannot be ſeen fi 

the place of ſtanding, and therefore can not appear in the dra 
ing; but it ſhould not be left out, becauſe it ſhe ws you to reg 
late the top of the column. DRVA CL! 
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"2 ' DRYADES [ſo call'd of A Gr. an oak, as having their 
9 | beginning with trees and dying again with them ] 
They are repreſented as beautiful virgins; but not ſo * as 


me Napee ; but of a brown and tawny complexion, having 


. 1 hair thick like moſs, and their habit of a dark green co- 


| 1 Ap ARO DUGHET, born i in 1600, liv'd at Rome, and 

excell'd in landſcapes; he died in the year 1663, 

_ ALBERT. DURER, born in the year 1471, ſcho- 
3 DB. lar of his father and Michael Wolgemuth, liv'd at 
f Nuremburg, excell'd in hiſtory painting, portraits, 

a perſpective, and ſculpture, died in the year 1528, aged fifty ſe- 

Ven years. He us'd this mark, and A E in a very few plates. 

John Burchinayr Auguſtano made uſe of the former mark; 

N and Matthew Grunewald of Aſchaſſemburg, who was cotempo- 

| rary with Durer; as alſo Mark Anthony Raimond:, in the life 

of Cbriſt, copied from that of Albert Durer, for which the lat- 
ter accus d him before the ſenate of Venice. 

BRASS DUST. This is commonly call'd gold duſt ; the 

| © beſt (which comes from Germany) is that which is the brighteſt 

and moſt gold like colour, which is to be perceiv'd by taking a 

* little of it between your finger and thumb, and rubbing them 


; 7 


together; if it be good, it will be of a bright, rich, golden luſ- 


tre; if bad, will be of a dull, clayiſh colour. 


' The coarſer ſort works well with gold fize ; but not with 


| gum-water. It is of different prices, according to the goodneſs ; 
| © the beſt is worth twelve or fourteen ſhillings the ounce, when at 
the ſame time ſome other ſorts are not worth above four or five 
| ſhillings the ounce. The middle fort, which is worth eight or 
nine ſhillings the ounce, will work well. 


© Sikver DUST. The beſt of this comes from beyond ſea, 
having a lively bright luſtre, like that of poliſh'd or new coined | 


| ſilver, which is to be perceiv'd by rubbing it between your fin- 


ger and thumb; whereas the worſer ſort (which is made in Eng- 


land) is dull, dead, and heavy, more fit for a colour than a me- 
| 8 The ace i is eaſily perceived by n them to · 
gether. 

he beſt is worth ſixteen ſhillings the ounce ; the other coun- 
| terfeit is not valuable. 


Green GOLD DUST is an adulterated or mixt metal, caſt- 


| ing a kind of dead, greeniſh colour, and is worth about fix 
| ſhillings the ounce. 


This, as alſo the following, are .d in garments, flowers, 


| houſes, and the like, making the work more beautiful and ſur- 
| prizing, 
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DYC 'J 
Sullied or dirty coloured GOLD DUST is alſo à kind c 
adulterated metal, bearing ſome reſemblance to dtoſſy gold.. 
The price is ſix ſhillings the ounce, and is us'd for the ſame oc. | ® 
caſions as the former. ban 
Tin DUST or POWDER is md of block tin ground to | © hav 
powder, and is of a dull, dark, but filveriſh colour ; It is us'd in þ © fton 
rocks, c. and is ſold for fix ſhillings an ounce, *' inſt⸗ 
Natural copper DUST is made of copper ground, withou bein 


mixture to duſt. This is of the true natural colour of copper, him 
and is ſold for fix or ſeven ſhillings the ounſe. we 

Artificial copper DUST. This exceeds the natural, and i ear 
more deep or red; but very clear, and of a bright ſhining - D 


lour, and ſhews bow far art can out- do nature. It i is fold for the 
about ten ſhillings the ounce. 

Adulterated copper DUST is of a thick, heavy, dull, metal. 
lick colour, and commonly us'd to work other metals on; Mol 
being laid as a ground, you may hatch or heighten with bright 
gold, or other ſhining metal, and i is ſold for about fix ſhilling #1] 
a ounce. 

Sir ANTHONY VAN DYCK was born at Antwerp, ann 

1599, and Rubens (his maſter) fearing he would become as uni- 
verſal as himſelf, to divert him from hiſtories, uſed to commend 
his talent in painting after the life, and he kept him continually 
employed in bufineſs of that nature, fo that he reſolved at laſt to 
make it his principal ſtudy; and for his improvement, went to 
Venice, where he attained the beautiful colouring of Titian 
Paulo Veroneſe, &c. 

Aſter a few years ſpent at Rome, Genoa, and Sicily, he returnel 
dani to Flanders with a manner of painting, fo noble, natura, 
and eaſy, that Titian himſelf was hardly his ſuperior, and no o- 
ther maſter in the world equal to him in portraits. 

He came over to England ſoon after Rubens had left it, and 
was entertained in the ſervice of King Charles I. who conceived 
a marvellous eſteem for his works, honoured him with knight: 
hood, preſented him with his own picture ſet round with dia- 
monds, aſſigned him a conſiderable penſion, ſate very often to 
him for his portrait, and was followed by moſt of the nobili 
and principal gentry of the kingdom. 

He married one of the faireſt ladies in the Engl. 5 court, daugh- 
ter to the Lord Ruthen Earl of Gowry, and lived in grandeur an- 
ſwerable to her birth. His own garb was generally rich; his 
coaches and equipage magnificent; his retinue numerous and gal- 
lant, and his table very ſplendid, and ſo much frequented by 
people of the beſt quality, that his apartments rather ſeemed t0 
be the court of a prince, than the lodgings of a painter. He 
being delarous of immortalizing his name, went to tha g 
op 


Where 


EB O 


ES hopes of being employed in the grand gallery of the Louvre; 
but not ſucceeding there, returned hither, and propoſed to the 
King (by his friend Sir Kenelm Digby) to make cartoons for the 
banqueting houſe at /Yhitehall, the ſubject of which was to 
| © have been the inſtitution of the order of the Garter, the proceſ- 
ſion of the Knights in their habits, with the ceremony of their 
| 2 inftallment, and St. George's feaſt. But his demands of 80000 J. 
being thought unreaſonable, whilſt the King was treating with 
> him for a leſs ſum, the gout and other diſtempers put an end 
to that affair and his life, anno 1641, being aged forty-two 
© years, and his body was interr'd in St. Paul's church. 

> DYING of cloth, ſtuff, filk, skins, bones, &c. See under 
the proper articles of the colours black, white, red, blue, green. 
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1 14 EAST is repreſented in painting by a pretty youth 
1 with golden locks, a ſplendid ſtar over his head, in a ſcar- 
„let robe interwoven with pearl; his girdle is embroidered with 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius, holding flowers in his right hand 
juſt ready to bloſſom. The ſun riſen, the verdant, pleaſant 
plaats, and birds warbling out their notes; in his left hand a 
perſuming pot. | 1 | 1 
© Youth denotes that this is the infancy of time; the golden , 
| Jocks, the ſun-beams ; the ſtar is Lucifer; the jewels, that they 
come from the Fd Cm flowers, that the ſun beams appearing 


in the eaſt, the field ſmile, and the flowers open; the perfum- 
ing pot ſhews, that ſweet odours come from thence, | 
© EASEL is an inſtrument or frame made of wood, much like 
ba ladder, with ſides flat, and full of holes, to put in two pins 
to ſet the work higher or lower at pleaſure for the eaſe of the 
partiſt, whence doubtleſs it took its name; on the backſide of it 
there is a ſtay, by which it may be ſet more upright or ſtoop- 
ing. "> om | 5 

| EASEL PIECES with painters are ſuch ſmall pieces, either 
portrait or landskips, as ate painted on the Eaſel, i. e. the frame 
Whereon the canvaſs is ſtrain'd. VVV 

| They are thus call'd to diſtinguiſh them from larger pictures 
drawn on walls, ceilings, &c. 


EBONY, a kind of wood brought from the Indies, exceed- 
Ingly hard and heavy, and taking a very fine poliſh, and on 
hat account us'd in Moſaic and inlay'd work. Login 
| There are divers kinds of Ebony; the moſt uſual among us are 
lack, red, and green, all of them the product of the iſland of 
ladagaſcar, where: they are called by the natives indifferently 
mn mainthi, q. d. black wad, The 
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in dying, as yielding a fine green tincture. 


Back Ebony tree. The moſt authentick of them is M. Flacourt, 


and the worſt from India. 


| burnt while green. 


the diſcovery of ſo many Ways of giving other hard woods: 
black colour. $i 


of a fine green colour, 


more than the name. 


of it. 


| the latter of which he never failed to expreſs well, diſperfing 


E D E 


The iſland of St. Maurice belonging to the Dutch likewiſe i 
furniſhes part of the Ebonies us'd in Europe. a, 
Authors and - travellers give very different accounts of the! 


who reſided many years at Madagaſcar, as governor of it. He T 
tells us the tree grows very high and large, its bark black, ani 
its leaves reſembling thofe of our n of a deep, dusky green? 
colour. 3 

Tavernier ſays, that the iſlanders bury their trees when Cut 
down to make them the blacker. = 

Pliny and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt Ebony comes 3 Estbini 


, Black Ebony is much preferr'd to that of other colours; te 
beſt is of a jet black, free of veins and rind, very maſſive, Mt 

It yields an agreeable perfume when laid on coals ; it contains ſe 
much of an unctuous quality, and thence eaſi] uy takes fire, We 


It is now much leſs us'd among us than it was formerly, ſine 5 
As to green E bony, beſides Madagaſcar and St. Maurice, i 1 
grows alſo in the Antilles, and eſpecially in the iſle of Toba 
The tree that yields it is very buſhy ; its leaves ſmooth, and 
Beneath its bark is a white rind about two inches thick; il q 
beneath which to the very heart, is a deep green, approachiy 4 
towards a black, tho' ſometimes ſtreak'd with yeliow veins. 
Its uſe is not confin'd to Mo ſaic work; but tis likewiſe uſcil 
As to red Ebony, alſo call'd Grenadilla, we know little of it 


Cabinet-makers, inlayers, Qc. make pear-tree and othe 
woods paſs for Ebony, by ebonizing, or giving it the black cola 


This is Jone by ſome by a few waſhes of a hot decoQtond 


galls, and when dry'd, by adding writing-ink on it, and poli 


ing it with a ſtiff bruſh and hot wax. 
GERRARD EDEMA was a landſcape painter born at 4 
ſterdam, and diſciple of Everdine, whoſe manner he at firſt f 
lowed, He came over into England in the year 1670, and h. 
came very famous for landſcapes; his manner was afterwat6 
broad and bold, in imitation of ſome Italian pictures. His pi 
tures commonly afford a ſcene of clifts, caſcades, and views ( 
the learned Dr. Burnet in his theory calls it) of a broken world; 
he choſe a country uncultivated, full of rocks and falls of watt 
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E LE 
entle warmth throughout the whole, to make amends for the 
Forror of the proſpect which generally repreſents Norway or New- 
und-land, places in which he ſtudied as Everdine his maſter did 
"Before him; after whom there are extant many prints, expreſ- 
ing a country wild and rude, Mr. Edema died in Surrey about 
te year 1700, in the 4oth year of his age. 
EDUCATION is reprefented in painting by a lady at full 
| oe, clothed in a cloth of gold; a ray ſhining upon her, ſhews 
her turgid breaſt; holding a rod in one hand, ſeeming to teach 
© > child to read.; on her left fide a pale fixed in the ground, with 
a tender young plant tied thereto, which ſhe embraces with her 
right arm. 5 | 

E The ray ſignifies, that the grace of God is neceſſary, and that 
God gives the increaſe; the breaſts denote the principal parts 
of Education, to teach candidly, and to communicate; the rod 
correction; the tender plant, her endeavour to direct and ſet 
ſtrait, and to teach good manners, 

T0 make a deep EG MARINE. Take nine drams forty-eight 
grains of powder of Cryſtal, three drams twenty-four grains of 
| *verdegreaſe, and one ounce five drams and twenty-four grains 
of our fine ſalt of tartar ; the whole reduc'd into fine powder 
in a braſs mortar, and then bak'd as is directed elſewhere. See 
AQUA or AIQUE MARINE. 


* ELECTION is repreſented in painting by an antient ve- 
nerable dame in a decent habit, a gold chain with a heart that 
ſeems to have noble and lofty notions; on her right fide a flou- 
riſhing oak, on her left a ſerpent ; pointing with her fore-finger 
at the tree; ſhe holds a label with this motto, Virtutem Eligo. 
Old, and of a noble aſpect, becauſe experience of things feen 
and practiſed, is able to make a true choice; the heart denotes 
counſel; the tree, virtue, as being firm, deep and verdant ; the 
© Romans gave a crown of it to valiant captains 
ELEGANCE of painting is not founded on the correctneſs 
© of the deſign, as appears in Raphael and the Antique. It is moſt 
© ſenſibly perceiv'd in works otherwiſe careleſs and inaccurate ; as 
in Correggio, where notwithſtanding all the defects as to juſtnefs 
hof delign, there is an elegance even in the manner of the de- 
ſign itſelf, as well as in the turn of the attitudes, Ec. 
The Elegance of a deſign is a manner of Being, which em- 
| belliſhes and heightens objects, either as to their form or colour, 
| or both, without deſtroying or perverting the truth 
| To make the FOUR ELEMENTS appear in a glaſs. Take 
+ Jet in fine powder an ounce and a half, oil of tartar per deli- 
| gum (made without any addition of water) two ounces, 
| coloured of a light green with verdegreaſe ; add thereto ſpirit of 
ine, tinged with a light blue, with two ounces of indigo; od 
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the beſt rectified ſpirit of turpentine, ting'd of a light red, wigh ®# 
two ounces of madder; mix all theſe in a glaſs, and ſha n 
them together, and you will ſee the heavy black jet fall to h“ 
bottom, and repreſent the earth. Next the oil of tartar may} # 
green falls, repreſenting the water: upon that ſwims the u, 
ſpirit of wine, repreſenting the air or sky; and uppermoſt of 
2 ſwims the red oil of turpentine, repreſenting the element a! s 
re. [I 
It is ſtrange to ſee, how after ſhaking all theſe together the #* b 
will be diſtinctly ſeparated one from another. ES - 
— ELEMI (As gum Elemi is a pellucid reſin of a whit . . 
ELEMY 5 colour, intermixt with yellowiſh particles, wa“ 
give it much the colour and conſiſtence of wax. | © 
It is calld gum Elem, but improperly, inaſmuch as it tas“ 
fire readily enough, and diſſolves in liquors of an oily qualiy 
Which are the characters of roſin. 1 
It flows from inciſions made in the trunk, and large branche? 
of a kind of olive- tree, growing in Ethiopia and Arabia Fel * 
It is alſo found in the Pouille, a province of the kingdom d * F 
Naples. - * 
Pomet and Lemery i in their treatiſe of drugs, deſcribe Elea | e h 
a white roſin, bordering on green, odoriterous, and brough Þþ aa 


from Ethiopia, in cakes of two or three pounds a piece, win | * 
up in the leaves of the Indian cane. Tr 
The true gum Elem: is that above deſcrib'd ; but there ar bh 


ſeveral ſpurious ones, ſome natural, and others factitious, f. 
quently ſold for the ſame. = Wl 
The factitious or counterfeit is made of roſin, waſh'd with at? 
of aſpic; tho the ill-ſmell and white colour might eaſily diſcova I * 
the deceit. The natural gums vended for Elemi are, 
1. A gum brought from the American iſlands in barrels of dt. 
vers weights, cover'd up with the leaves of a plant unknown Þ Ene 
in Europe. = 
2. The next might be taken for roſin, but ſor its Amel which WT, * 
is ſomething ſweeter, and more aromwick. 


Mou 

3. Another is of an aſh- colour, bordering on brown, brought Goin 
over in large pieces, very dry and friable. E 1 
Pomet does not take any of them for natural; but rather ſup | t+ 


poſes them to be originally Elemi, only impure and coarſe, ſine ? 
| Melted down and made up by fire. 

ELIZABETH, Queen of England, is painted with a pat 
countenance, light brown hair and gray eyed, 


ELSHEIMER 
A ADAM ALZHEIMER, who work'd with Pe 


ter Bruguel, engrav'd his plates with this mark 


was born in the year 4 5745 diſciple of Philip r — 


EMB 

1 t Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, landfcape, and night pieces, died 
En the year 1610, aged thirty-ſix years. | 

* EMBOSSINGT. is the act of forming or faſhioning works 
IMBOSSING + in relievo, whether they be caſt or moulded, 


| Fr cut with a chiſſel. 5 by 

'F 3 Emboſſing is one great part of ſculpture; being that which has 

Jo do with figures rais'd or prominent from the plain or ground. 

The other part which makes figures that are indented or cut 
In below the ground, is call'd Engraving. ” 

hk 3 Raisd and EMBOSS'D WORE. 


I. You muſt firſt make the model of your. deſign, and that 
zs to be done with clay. 

Take good, tough, well temper'd clay, and model it with 
| proper toolls, and work out any fort of carving or Emboſſment, 
s your fancy leads you; then lay it aſide to dry in the ſhade, 
por either ſun or fire will crack it. | 

2. When it is grown perſectly dry and hard, and you pur- 
poſe to caſt the moulds on the models, oil your models very 
Vell with linſeed oil; and having wrought the paſte extremely 
| well between your hands, clap it on and preſs it down cloſe 


. © very where, that it may be a perfect mould in all parts, which, 
f hen it is dry, is finiſn d. Fo. 
0 i To make the paſte for making moulds. 


Make a glue-water ſtronger than any /;ze, yet not quite fo 
| firong as joiners melted glue; mix with it whiting finely pow- 
15 | gered, of as thick a conſiſtence as paſte and dough; knead it 
Very well, wrapping it up in a double cloth, that it may lie in 


* it and get heat from the fire, for you muſt not let it grow cold; 


| dor, if fo, it will harden, and be rendred unfit for uſe. 

e To make the mould of any carved frame, thereby to imitate 

ml n 55 
Take ſome of the beſore- mentioned pate, according to the 
on gength and largeneſs of the leaves and flowers you would take 
lich off; you need not take off a whole length, for probably there 
. may be the ſame thing ſeveral times over on one ſide, ſo that one 
mould may ſerve all of that ſort, they being well united or 


ougit join'd together, | 


ſup 


bg [of the frame you intend to take a mould off. 


j Let there be ſo much of the paſte as ſhall ſuffice to make the 
back of the mould flat and even, and while the mould is warm, 


pale 


Which is larger than it ſelf. 


4 [ ork or carving ſrom any part of your frame; all which moulds 
d be glued on little boards, and ſo ſet by to dry and harden. 


al 
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Work the paſte between your hands, and clap it in that part 


take it from the frame, and the ſame inſtant fix it to a board, 


After this manner you may take off any fort of emboſs'd_ 


| To 
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To place the paſte on frames. > 
The frames are to be made by a joyner, which being rei 
and alſo the paſte and moulds, theſe laſt muſt be very well o 
with linſeed oil, ſtriking the bruſh into every little crevice a3 
corner, to prevent the moulds from ſticking to the paſte, | 
Then take a quantity of the warm paſte, ſufficient to fill nd 
the moulds, and it being well work'd between your hands vu peh 
it is warm and in good temper, apply it to the mould, pref 
all parts of it with your thumbs and fingers; and then wi! 
knife, cut off the ſuperfluous paſte even with the top of i Pehi 
mould. | | | e T 
Then turn out this new-faſhion'd emboſs'd or carv'd v 
on your hand, and bruſh it over with thin glue before 1 
cold, and alſo the place it is deſign'd for, and immediately pu 
upon your frame, in the ſame place where it muſt always , 
main, preſſing it gently down. 5 1 
Then oil your mould again, and with freſh paſte nu 
more emboſſments or carv'd works in like manner, which of © 
off and place on your frame as before, repeat this ſo often i 
your whole frame is fill'd with theſe emboſſments. . 
Let it ſtand to dry for five or fix days, or a week; aſ* 
then you may venture to lay your white ground on it, u, 
which you may paiut, varniſh, giid in oil or burniſb as juſt 


_ pleaſe. ; 


Another way to make raisd or Emboſsd works. S 
1. Make a ſtrong gum Arabick water, take whiting, fine b 
of each one ounce; grind theſe with a ſufficient quantity of tr 
gum water, till they are as fine and ſoft as butter, and ſo ti 
that if a pointed ſtick be dipt into it, the mixture will juſt di 
from it; if it proves too thick, you may thin it with gum W . 
2 ; and if it be too thin, it may be thickened with whiting u 
26. Dip this pointed or taper ſtick into this mixture, and di 
on the rock- houſe- tree, flower or fruit, what you would rin 5 
or Embeſs ; repeating the dropping of this mixture ſo often, til 
the work is rais'd as bold or as high as you would have it. We 
3. Sometimes you will find your paſte to bladder or ſw 
this is caus'd by an inſufficient grinding of the whiting and vw. 
with gum water. e 5 x 
Theſe bladders, if they are not prevented or remov'd, vi 
cauſe the work when dry to be full of holes, and will ſpoi 
| beauty. 735 | Fog | | | | ; 
To cure this, when it is dry, take a fine rag, and with 50, 
finger rub it over and over again, till the holes and cr" .. 
are {topp'd up; and when it is dry, 74 it well till it is . 
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. In the Japan that is rais'd for garments, rocks, c. ſome 
arts are elevated and higher than others; as in plaits and fold- 
as of garments, thoſe which ſeem to lie underneath, are always 
FS the greater diſtance, 1 „ 
ln fowers thoſe which are firſt and neareſt the eye are higheſt, 
nd thoſe leaves which lie firſt are higher than thoſe which lie 
ö ; xehind them. | | | 


| j nd ſwell beyond that which is almoſt hidden or ſeems to lie 


WW » hind. . 4 
5. This rule holds in all things of like quality, and therefore 
She deſign muſt be rais'd, according to nature to its due height, 
K Whether figure, tree, houſe, flower, fruit, or landſcape ; and be- 

ug well dry'd with a little gumwater, vermilion, and a pencil, 
| Fou muſt trace out the lines for the face, hands, foldings of 
© parments, leaves of plants, ſeeds of flowers, fruits, houſes, trees, 
u gocks, &c. in their proper ſhape, according to thoſe lines, which 
8 Frere drawn as boundaries, for laying the paſte in its proper 
Toure. BE POR 
I F % You muſt be provided with ſeveral inſtruments, as, firſt, a 
Sending graver, ſuch as is us'd by engravers; ſecondly, ſeveral 
mall chiſſels, the broadeſt not exceeding a quarter of an inch; 


Il the other proportionably leſe. 
J. With theſe you muſt cut, carve, clear, and ſcrape your 
dais d or Emboſs'd works in height, ſhape and proportion to your 


ock pattern, or what is agreeable to nature and the deſign, 

e Theſe inſtruments muſt be exquiſitely ſharp, and your hand 
o e dery exact, eaſy and gentle, left you ſhould break off the work 
Nan in any place, and ſpoil the piece; laſtly, ſmooth it with a bruſh 
1 n hat has been often us'd before to make it fit for painting, var- 
1g 1. bing, japanning, or gilding. 


Another way to perform theſe Rais'd or Emboſs'd works. 
[4 1. Strike or trace out the deſign, as well the inſide, as the 


7 1 ut-ſide of faces, necks, hands, legs, the chief ſtrokes of the 
n, U Ping of garments, leaves of plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits, hou- 


, es, trees, rocks, birds, beaſts, &c. 
2. Take the paſte before-mentioned, but ſomething thinner, 
And with it raiſe the lower parts of all, or any of the particulars 


It dry thoroughly. 


mall or fine pencil dipt in it, varniſh juſt the edges of your 
dais d work, becauſe that as you raiſe the other parts of the 
Fork higher, it may hinder the freſh wet paſte from incorpo» 
ating with the dry, which would make the work look ill. 


Vox. I Y 4. This 


So in rocks, the firſt and neareſt muſt always be rais'd bigher, | 


Sefore-named, which require the leaſt height or raiſing, and let 


3. Then take the zhicke/? ſeed lack varniſh, and with a very 
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J. This work of varniſhing the edges muſt be done as o 
as one part is 'rais'd above another; and ſtill as the work groß 
higher, the paſte muft be made thicker, and each part rais'd j& 
order, beginning with the loweſt, and ending with the highet, | 8 
5. When all is dry (if need requires) it muſt be ſmoothed vi] 
a ruſh, to make it fit to receive the colours and metals, or wif # 
elſe you are pleas'd to put upon it. FN 4 
6. Mix your metalline colours with gum water, and II 
them on the Emboſſments, and places where they ought to Þ © 
and when they are thoroughly dry, burniſh them with a bu 7 
niſher, till it is bright and ſhines with a good luſtre. ” 
2. Having done this, go over all your Emboſſments with iÞ © 
Fine ſeed lack varniſh, and a proper pencil twice or thrice, u. 'S 
then ſet it off or ſhadow it at diſcretion. . E 
8. You ought not to make any more of this paſte than juſt 7 
can uſe at once, that it may not dry before you uſe it again; 2 
if it be dry, you muſt grind it again, and then it will be a iſ 3 
as before. . N * 
Nor ought it to be made too weak; and if it be, it mut 
ſtrengthened with more gum water, which you may fully fu wi 
out at length by many trials and experiments. SF] 
And you will find it is poſſible to make a paſte ſo ſtiff ai 7 
tough, that a violent blow with a hammer ſhall! hardly bra” 
or bruiſe it. ; E 
| To ſet raid or EMBOSS'D work with Black. FE 
1, Having varniſh'd and burniſh'd your work with lam 
black, mixt with a little gum water (hardly enough to wet ie 
and incorporated with a bruſh pencil with ſo much fair wVI＋] ; 
added to it, as with a ſmall well pointed pencil will make iti 
run in fine black ſtrokes) draw the lineaments and features i 
| the faces, foldage of garments, veins of leaves, flowers and ſe 
with the black hatchments of your flowers, bodies of trees, c 
2. And if you would ſpeckle any rocks, firſt paſs them ot 
with the ſaid black; and when they are dry, give them te 
waſhes with the ſecuring varniſh, and then lay on the ſpeck 
But if the places deſign'd to be ſpeckled ſhould be too flipper 
ſo that there is danger of their ſliding off, in this caſe the gre 
kind of ſlipperineſs muſt be taken away by rubbing the ple 
_ gently with a ſoft tripoli cloth. RV : = 
3. This way of ſetting off is more in uſe, than that of . 
tracing pencil or breathing on it; not only for rais'd or Emi 
work; but the flat work too: for your piece being dry, fir 
it once over with the ſecuring varniſh; and then hatch and weis 
it at pleaſure with a black-lead pencil, and do the ſame vi 
other metals and colours beſides gold, 


4. 08 


EME 
ö 4. For inſtance; if a red flower is to be ſet off with /ilver, 
FS && ſecure the red with varniſh; and when that is dry, hatch 
and vein it with filver, this rule is to be obſerv'd in all caſes, 
FX where one thing is to be wrought upon ancther, whether colour 
upon metal, or metal upon colour; or metal ſometimes upon 
metal. | 
. The work being thus adorn'd and ſet off, if the work be 
flat or plain, make uſe of white poliſhing varniſh to ſecure it both 
as to draught and ground work, which will endure a poliſhing. 
6. But if the work be emboſs'd or rais'd; then the ſecuring 
arniſb is to be us d, becauſe Embaſt work will not bear a poliſh- 
ing, as the flat work will; but muſt only be ſecur'd and clear'd 


/ 


up. 9 | FVV . | | 
But the laſt nam'd varnyh may be us'd either for flat or em- 
23 boſ'd work, wherea: the former is only fit for flat work. 


7. If you work in gum water you muſt take care that it be 


8 ndt too Riff of the gum; if ſo, it will ſpoil the beauty and luſtre 
oſ the metalline coluurs ; but it may eaſily be weaker'd with fair 
water; if it be too Riff, you ſhould only make it juſt ſtiff enough 
with gum, as may make them ſtick cloſe to the work, and en- 
dure varniſhing without coming of — . 35 
bw The way of performing rock -work, 
1. Theſe, as has been ſaid, are to be done laſt of all, be- 
cauſe they cannot be well finiſh'd till the reft are compleated, 
except only ſome few ſcattered plants, ſuppos'd to grow upon 
them, that they may not appear naked; mor. yet mult there be 
too many of them neither, leſt their number ſhould interrupt the 
ſhadow and confound the ſight. „ 5 
2. If theſe rocks are to be cover'd with metalline colours; 
then lay gold, ſilver or copper with your pencil, in a full body 
round the outward ſtreaks (that were trac'd with the pencil) in 
breadth about a quarter of an inch; but be ſure that it be not too 
Wet. | Fo 
3. Then cut off the point of a Jarge gooſe quill pencil, to make 
it flat and blunt at the end, and with that touch or dub your 
metal; and after that do the like to the black or brown part of 


and continue it by little and little till the whole is ſtrew'd over; 

but theſe /peckles ſhould be thicker towards the ſides and tops, 

Whan in or near the middle. 

4. Other metals, artificial and adulterate, may be laid on ac- 

Kording to theſe ditections. . | Ws 

{ EMERALD is a precious tone, very green and tranſparent 

nd the next in hardneſs to the ruby. 

| Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of Emeralds, and denominates 
| . each 


de rock, that ſo it may be ſtrew'd with ſome of the metal too, 
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each from the Provinces or Kingdoms, where he ſuppoſed then 
to be found, as Bafrian, Scythian, Egyptian, Perſian, &c. | 
But the ode je wellers diſtinguiſh them but into two kinds, our 
viz. the oriental and Peruvian. = * 
Tho' Tavernier denies, that there is or ever was any mine off # ( 
Emeralds in the Eaſt-Indies, and that all that are found then lou 
are brought thither from Peru by the way of the South Sea; : 
which was a method of commerce carried on by the inhabitangÞ lou 


of Peru, before the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards ; je 
this commerce not being fully prov'd, we ſhall keep to the d. 7 piec 
ſtinction of oriental and Peruvian. ive 

The oriental Emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tran ! | 


rent than the Peruvian, which has generally clouds found in i: © are 

and ſparkles leſs. [2 
And beſides, there are ſuch quantities brought from Peru bl: - 
the way of Carthagena, that the value and reputation of then © {to 

is much ſunk. | 
The Emerald is ſuppos'd to grow more and more perfect u 
the mine like the ruby, and to arrive at its greenneſs by ſlow d ! 

rees. BF} 

L. It is a common opinion that the Emerald grows in the Fn 
and it is certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo perfectly green, tha 
they have by many been taken for Emeralds, TY 

The proper matrix or marcaſite of this ſtone is the prom 
which is reckoned among the coarſer precious ſtones ; being hard 

_ tranſparent, half opake, and 8 8 intermixt with yellow, white, 
green, blue, &c. B 

Some authors make mention of a Kae of incredi a 
magnitude; as a table which King Tarik had for his ſhare of tx 


plunder of Toledo, a table three hundred ſixty-five foot long, 1 
and all of a piece, which was an emerald. And Theophrafu Tt 
relates, that he had ſeen in a temple in Egypt one of four cui ral 
Jong, and three broad; and alſo ſome mention an obelisk ben 
| Emerald forty foot high. I 
Some authors are of opinion, that Emer as" are taken out dM al 
iron- mines. And Pomet aſſerts that he had one to which ti] de 
iron ore was ſtill ſticking, . 
Some tell us of Emeralds found in Cyprus, at even in Cu 
Britain; but if there are of them any true ones at all, they ar fou 
not conſiderable. C ſea 
In M. Savary's di7iomary de commerce, there is the followin 7 of 
accurate eſtimate of the values of the difterent kinds of Peruvian WE wh 
Emeralds, as follows: N 1 


Rough EMERALDS. 
Thoſe of the firſt and coatſeſt ſort called Plaſmes for n 


'Y E ME 

ES re worth twenty-ſeven ſhillings ſterling the mark, or eight 

pounces. | 

= 6 The demi-morillons eight pounds ſterling per mark. | 

i * Good morillons, which are only little pieces, but of fine co- 

© © lour, from thirteen to fifteen pound per mark. Bi; 

| * Emeralds larger than morilions, and call'd of the third co- 

bor or ſort, are valued at from fifty to ſixty pounds per mark. 

e Eneralds call'd of the ſecond fort, which are in larger and finer 

i. 7 pieces than the preceding, are worth from ſixty-five to ſeventy- 
fue pounds per mark. 6; | 

| Laſtly, thoſe of the f colour, otherwiſe call'd negres cartes, 

t ne worth from a hundred and ten to a hundred and fifteen 
pounds per mark. | 


wh Emeralds ready cut or poliſh'd, and not cut, being of good 
n | ſtone and a fine colour, are worth: 

5 „ . 
"= Thoſe weighing one caract or four grains - - - - - 00 10 
e. Thoſe of two carats - - - = - - - - > = - = -- 1 7 

> Thoſe of three caratts - - 2 8 

> Thoſe of four caracts - = - = - - = 3 10 

ES Thoſe of five caract - - - - - - - - === = 4 10 

= Thoſe of fix caractt - 7 10 

Thoſe of ſeven caract - - - - - - - = - - - - $700 : 

© Thoſe of eight carats - -- - - - - - - - - - - 19 O0 

| Thoſe of nine carats - - - - - - - - - — = = - 23 00 

Tuhoſe of ten carats - - — 33 


To make a paſte for an oriental EMERALD. 
It is ſhewn elſewhere under the article GLASS of LEAD. 
0 The way of tinging cryſtal and glaſs of lead of a very fair Eme- 
abs rad colour, or to make a ſtone that ſhall imitate a true natural 
zd dem, which may be us'd in rings or otherwiſe. — 
There are divers forts of Emeralds, but at preſent they are 
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a all diſtinguiſh'd into oriental and occidental; the oriental ones 


the © are the harder of the two, and the occidental leſs ſo. 
To imitate them there are ſeveral ways as follows: 


2 28 N 
2 K 


„ Take two ounces of natural Cryal prepar'd as directed, and 
v four ounces of common minium or red lead, powdered and 
| feared, and forty-eight grains of verdegreaſe well pounded and 
win of a good colour, with eight grains of crocus martis prepar'd 
vin with vinegar, See the article CRYSTAL. 1 


that will reſiſt the fire, leaving an inch of it empty. 


| Then cover the crucible with an earthen cover, lute it well, 
| et it be dried; and then put it into the hotteſt place of a pot- 
| . ter's 
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Mix the whole well together, and put it into a good crucible 
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ter's furnace, where they bake their earthen veſſels, and let i 4 


appears ſhining. 


tinue the fire fix hours longer, and they will be certainly bak' 
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E ME 


ſtand as long as their pots. FI 
When it is grown cold, break the crucible, and you will fi! 
within a matter of the colour of a very fine Emerald; which | dun 
if ſet in gold, will ſurpaſs in beauty the true oriental Emerald, | Z 
If it happens that your matter is not enough refined and pu! 
rified, you muſt ſet it in again the ſecond time into the ſam © 
furnace, where it will be purified as much as it need to be; 
which may be known by lifting up the cover, if the matte 


If it is not ſo, lute the cover on again, and put the who! ma! 
into the furnace. =O 1 
You may obſerve this once for all, that you muſt not bret ! ' 
the crucible, before the matter is thoroughly bak'd and puriſyd; I the 


for if you do, and ſo are oblig'd to put the matter into ancthet _ , 


crucible, the paſte will be painted and full of bliſters, un 
f you cannot eaſily have the conveniency of uſing a potter; der 
furnace, you may make one your ſelf with a little charge, 1 C 
wherein you may put twenty crucibles at once, each of di.: i for 
rent colours; ſo one baking may ſerve for a great deal of mat Wil 
„ ET . X 
Lou muſt make uſe of hard wood to dry and heat the fur 


nace, as is alſo directed in the baking of glaſs, and continue the 


fire twenty-four hours, in which time the matters ought to be 
bak d and purified enough; but for more ſurety, you may con- 


enough. 

The matter being thus rightly bak'd, you may have it po- 
liſh'd at the wheel, and ſet it in a foil in gold, as is done with 
true gems, and you will have an emerald brighter than the or: 
Another deeper EMERALD colour. 

That which makes Emerald deeper than the precedent, pro- 
ceeds ſrom the ſmaller quantity of cry/fal employ'd in it, with 
more of the other materials, which make it indeed more fait; 
but at the Tame time more brittle. Oh 1 

You muſt bake it at leaſt fix hours longer than the prece- 
ding, to take away that imperfection, which lead uſually gives. 

The doſe of this paſte is, one ounce of natural cryſtal pre- 
pared, ſix ounces and a half of red-lead, ſeventy-five grains of 
verdegreaſe, ten grains of crocus martis made with vinegar; the 
whole pulveriz'd and well mixt together. Then proceed as dr WW 1 
rected in the article preceding; only let the matter ſtand lon- Wi *Y 
ger in the fire, and you will have an admirable oriental Ene 
rald colour, which being ſet in gold with a foil of the ſame ne n 
tal underneath, will be inexpreſſibly fair. Anathe 
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\ © Another way to make a "ugh paſte for EMERALDS. © 
ES This paſte will be as brittle as the preceding for the reaſons be- 

ore given; for you mult take ſeven ounces of minium, to two 

+ | ounces of natural cryſtal prepar'd ; to which add full eighteen 
| FÞrains of verdegreaſe, ten grains of crocus martis; the whole pul- 

yveriz d and well mix'd. 

Then proceed as directed before, and you will have an Eme- 


ns I ald fit for all ſmall works; but not ſo hard as the former, by 
«| reaſon of the great quantity of lead in it. Therefore it ought 


IST 


to be kept longer in the fire, that the pale colour of the lead 
E may vaniſh. ; 3 | 
E Another fairer paſte for EMERALDS. | 

1 The colour of this paſte will ſurpaſs the others in beauty, if 
dere be care taken in the operation. = Þ 
anke two ounces of natural cry/ta! prepar'd, fix ounces of 
ninium in powder, and eight grains of verdegreaſe alſo in pow- 
der; mix the whole well together; then put them into a large 
E crucible, cover'd and well luted, and ſet it in the furnace as be- 
ſore directed, and do all as directed in the firſt article, and you 
Vill have an extraordinary fair Emerald colour. 
ET Another very fair EMERALD colour. 
This ſtone will be far harder and finer than the preceding. 
ue! Io make it, take four ounces of natural cryſtal prepar'd, a 
garter of an ounce of red-lead, and the ſame quantity of ver- 
dAeqgreaſe; pulverize the whole, and ſift it fine; put them toge- 
tber into a crucible well clos'd and luted in the furnace, as be- 
pore directed, letting it ſtand there for thirty-ſix hours. 
1 Alfter which, if you will, you may caſt your melted matter 
into a marble mould heated, putting it near the fire to cool 
ri. 8 gently, and you will have a very fine Emer alt. 

3 Another way of making a fair EMERALD. 

| Take two ounces of cry/tal, add to it forty-eight grains of 
ro. | £7cu5 martis, and two ounces and forty-eight grains of pure 
oY ſalt of tartar prepar'd ; the whole reduc'd into fine powder in a 


them well together; then ſet it into a glaſs-houſe fire, and bake 
it for twenty-four hours, and then in the annealing furnace 
| for twelve hours, that the matter may cool by little and little, 
which then take out of the crucible, and you may cut and po- 
| liſh, and you will have a perfect Emerald. : 
Another oriental EMERALD. 

| Take ten ounces of the prepar'd matter calld Saturnus glo- 
| 11ficatus, (which ſee in letter 8) and natural cryſtal half an 
| ounce, half an ounce of prepar'd verdegreaſe, half a dram 
of feretto of Spain alſo prepar'd ; reduce all into fine powder; 
ax them well together; put them into a Crucible covered with 
4 another; 
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| braſs mortar ; put theſe into a crucible covered with another, Jute 
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E M- E on 
another ; lute it, and let it dry; then ſet it in a olaſs-houſe fu. 1 1 
nace for three days, and afterwards in the annealing furnace y elt 
twelve hours. Then break the crucible, and you'll- find thÞ f a1 
matter ting'd of a very fine oriental Emerald colour, which uf 


and poliſh. 
7. make glaſs of lad f « fair EMERALD colour. Þ| * 

The eaſineſs of tinging glaſs of lead of any colour is .I 
reaſon of giving it an excellent Emerald green, * becah © 
green is alſo natural to it. + © 

Take twenty pounds of cryſtal fritt powdered and ſearcei © 
and ſixteen pounds of calx of lead alſo ſiſted; mix them wel B' 
together; then put them by little and little into a pot heated i mix 
a furnace, and in eight or ten hours time it will be melted; the 
caſt the melted matter into water, and carefully take the r 
maining lees from it; then put the matter after it is dry du 28 ) 
the ſame pot again, and in ſeven or eight hours time it will E to it 
melted again. Enn. 

Repeat this of caſting the melted matter into the water 
and feparating the lead that ſticks to the pot, as before; tu] ! 
this glaſs will be cleanſed and purified from all the ſoulneſs ani is n 
unctuoſity the calx and powder would leave 1 in it, and be ven 


reſplendent. wal 
Vou muſt put it again into the pot, where it will melt a the 
purify again in a little time. met 
When it is melted, put to it ſix ounces of ſcales of con a 


thrice calcin d in powder, with twenty-four grains of cu put 
martis, made with vinegar, alſo in powder, and mix them to- of 
gethe r. 1 CUS 
This powder muſt be caſt i in at fix times, always mixing il Wo 
claſs well, and taking at each time an interval of time, as lg pov 


as while you may repeat over the creed : let it reſt for one hou, MW obl 


and then ſtir it again, and examine if the colour be to you , 
mind; if it be, let it ſtand eight hours, that the whole may vel din 
incorporate, 1 5 Ver 


Then ſtir it well, and let it reſt a little, that the faces mij Bu 
precipitate to the bottom of the pot; then it may be . L 
and the colour can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from true Emerald. 
Another way of making a fairer EMERALD. gba 

For this colour, which will be far fairer than the forme, BB 
you muſt change one ingredient in the foregoing, and inſtea BF par 
of ſcales of copper thrice calcin'd, put the ſame doſe of cap BF uo! 
mortuum of vitriolum veneris prepar'd; then proceed exact. WW oth 
ly as before directed and you will have a very excellenl | 21h 
green. we 

To make a green EMERALD colour in gloſs. I 

Take common ba well purified from its ſalt without 10 

2 gat 


N 4 
ee: -4 


WS ne; put it into a pot in the furnace, and when it is well 
u Fnelted and purified, add to it (as for example) to the proportion 
E Sf an ounce and half of crocus martis, calcin'd with vinegar to 
1 ſty pounds of glaſs. Mix well the glaſs at the ſame time to 
make it: incorporate with the crocus; then let it ſtand an hour, 
tat it may thoroughly take the colour. | 
This way nothing will come out yellowiſh, and it will looſe 
| hat foulneſs and blueneſs, which the common metal always has, 
and it will become green. 
4 Then add to the ſame doſe fifty pounds of glaſs, one pound 
e of ſcales of copper thrice calin'd, and put it in at fix divers times, 
u mixing it well each time with the glaſs, and let it ſtand two 
n {hours to imbibe the tinture, 
Alfter the two hours are expir'd, ſtir it again, and ſee if it be 
u as you would have it; if the colour be too blue, you muft add 
to it ſome crocus martis prepar'd, and you will have a very fine 
Enerald colour. | 


te Another EMERALD green fairer than the preceding. 
haſh The more pure the matter is, the finer the work will be that 
n is made with it. | Ls | 

Take cryſtal fritt without manganeſe, which has been twice 


waſh'd in water, to take out all the ſalt, and put it in a pot in 
the furnace; then add to it half the quantity of common white 
metal, alſo without manganeſe. „5 

| Theſe two matters being well melted, mix'd and purified, 
put to fity pound of metal, a pound and a quarter of powder 
of copper plates thrice calcin'd, prepar'd with one ounce of cro- 
cus martis calcin'd and reverberated with ſulphur. 


4 


cl 
{0+ 


the After you have mix'd them well together, then put in thoſe 
lon; WW: powders at fix different times, ſtirring well the matter each time, 


ou, oblerving what has been ſaid in the preceding, 
you WW You may make the colour lighter or deeper as you pleaſe, ad- 
wel ding crocus martis, if it be too blue; and calcin'd powder of 


maſ 
git, i Another wonderful green. 
i, WW Altho' this colour is admirable, yet it is only made of common 
| glaſs made with pulverine, and without manganeſe. . 
mer, WW This being well melted and purified, you muſt put in equal 
(teal I parts of powder of ſcales of copper thrice calcin'd, and ſcales of 
cap ip von which fall from the ſmith's forge or anvil, without any 
vac Other preparation than well waſhing them, to cleanſe them from 
ellen WF aſhes and coals that mingle with them; afterwards dry them 
well, and pound them as fine as you can, and ſcarce them. 
| Theſe ſcales ſerve inſtead of crocus martis, 


> Burnet green. 
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| Venus, if it be not enough ſo, and ſo you will have from this a 
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You muſt obſerve the doſes and. way of proceeding, as h 
been before directed as to Emerald colours. 5 
Theſe ſcales of iron will give an admirable green ; and they! 7 
will drive out all the dull, natural green, which is in commu * 
glaſs, and make it become yellowiſh, or will give it a yell 
green, very bright and fair. : 
Another oriental EMERALD green, finer than the ret. 

Put four pounds of common fritt of pulverine, five pounds q 
common white glaſs pulveriz'd, five pounds of cryſtal fritt va 
waſh'd; add to theſe three pounds of minium, mix them all u 
gether, and in a little time they will be pretty well purified. 

Afterwards caſt all that metal into water to purify it mo 
taking care that no part of the lead ſink to the bottom of tie 
pot wherein it is caſt, for it will break it, if ſpeedy care be nu fu 
taken to take up again what is precipitated. 5 

This glaſs being thus waſh'd and afterwards dry'd, ought v 
be put into the pot again, to be melted and purified for the ſpa:  * 
of a day; then you muſt add to it a little of the caput mortun 
of vitriol of Venus, without corroſive, (fee VIT RIOL) with 
little crocus martis, ſtirring the metal, and proceeding, as hu 
been ſhewn in the preceding proceſs. . 

Then you will have an admirable oriental Emerald green, | 1 
Which may be wrought as you pleaſe. - Y 

 EMERIL Q a fort of metallick ſtone, found in moſt or i A 

EMERY S mines of metal; but principally 1 in thoſe of iron, 
copper and gold. c. 

There are of it three kinds; z the Spaniſh, red, and commit $ 
Emery, I 

The Spaniſh is found in the 1 mines of Peru, and othe! 
provinces of Spaniſh America. 

It is accounted a fort of marcaſite of gold ; being ftreak' 
with little veins and ſpecks of it. 

But this ſort is very rare among us, the King of Spain pro 
hibiting the exportation of it. 

The red Emery is found in copper mines, what we have of 
comes from Sweden and Denmark, 

The common Emery is found in iron mines, and i is what 0 
moſtly us d in England. 
It is us'd by various artificers in poliſhing and burniſhing Iron 
and ſteel works, marble, cutting and ſcalloping glaſs, &c. 

This Emery is of a browniſh colour, bordering a little on tht 
red, exceedingly hard, and of conſequence very difficult to b 
reduc d to a powder, 

The Engliſb are ſaid to be the only people who have got tit 
art of pulverizing it, which is done chiefly by means of certall 

mills contriv'd for that purpoſe, and thus ſend it in powder b 
their neighbours, mw 4 K 


E MP 


It would be in vain to pound it in mortars, it being ſo hard 
: at it would pierce or break the mortar, ere it would give 


5 ſtone ſhould be choſe of a high colour and as rough as 


FPITEDOCLES is painted in violet, murrey, or purple, | 


| * ſo are generally the reſt of the Grecian philoſophers. | 
| EMPERORS of Germany are painted in a violet coloured 
| obe, watchet or light coloured. | 
| * EMPERORS of Rome are painted with yellow carruſters 
embroidered with ſilver; the labels of their ſleeves and ſhort 
"7 dees of watchet; their under ſleeves and long ſtockings white; 
te kaurel wreath with a filver jewel tefore, and rays of gold iſ- 
1 ſuing from the wreath. 
ENAMEL, vulgarly call'd Amel is a kind of coloured glaſs, 
F bed in painting in Enamel. 
The baſis of Enamel is the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of the 
1 bet ali from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together. 
Io this glaſs are added tin and lead in equal quantities cal- 
e by a reverberatory fire. 
To this fundamental compoſition of Enamel, are added other 
wetallick or mineral matters, to give it the various colours re- 
: I as crocus martis for yellow, æs u/ium for green. 
” Enamel may be diſtinguiſh'd into three kinds. 
The fir/f intended for the CONROY and imitating pre- 
4 ou ſtones, 
n The /econd is for painting in Enamel. 
© The third is us'd by the enamellers, jewelers, and goldſmiths 
the Bi en gold, filver and other metals. 
© The Enamel us'd in imitating precious ſtones, and alſo that 
ak Gor painting, is uſually prepar'd by the workmen themſelves, 
ho are employ'd in thoſe arts. The reſt comes to us either 
from Venice or Holland; and particularly the white is that 4 
Ewhich the makers of the Dutch ware give the luſtre and poli 
to their works. 
| The compoſition is the fame in the main in all the three 
Kinds; the difference conſiſts only in giving it the colour and 
Rranſparency, 


j ENAMELS fir painting. 

| The white Enamel us'd by painters in Enamel, is the "LEI 
Fith the common Enamel us'd by enamellers ; except that it is 
to be prepar'd by grinding and cleanſing it with aqua fortis. 

| Then it is waſh'd in fair water, pounded or ground over 


t the ain in a mortar made of flint or agate. 
_ The lack is made of perigueux well calcin'd, and ground 
er 


nich oil of Afpic; having an equal quantity of the enamellers, 
Ir goldſmith's black added to it. The 
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EN A _ 
The ruddy-brown is made with feces of vitriol and ſalt pete, 4 
or with the ruſt of iron, well ground on an agate with oil jt 
The yell Enamel is the ſame with the goldſmith's Eran is 
the compoſition of which you will ſee hereafter. * 
Vermilion red is made with vitriol calcin'd between two cruiſe, 
bles luted together; afterwards firſt waſh'd in agua fortis, wii 
then in fair water, the fire muſt be moderate for about half u 
hour. | | Þ 
Late red is compoy'd of fine gold diſſolv'd in aqua ru 
with /al armoniac or common ſalt; when the diſſolution h 
been compleated, it is to be put into a cucurbit with ſpring ]! 
ter and Mercury in a ſand heat for twenty four hours. Tia 
the powder which remains at the bottom of the cucurbit, art 
the water has been pour'd off, is to be ground up with double h 
weight of flower of ſulphur, put into a crucible and ſet over: 
gentle fire. And after the ſulphur which takes fire is exhale 
the red powder which remains is to be ground up with vocal. 
Blue is made of the azure or lapis, us'd by oil-painters wiſh 
- Purified and prepar'd with brandy, and ſet for five or fix d 
in a bottle expos'd to the ſun's rays. 5 
An amber colour is made by white copperas calcin'd. TH 
ſeven or eight colours or Enamels, ſerve for compounding Me 
the reſt; as blue and yellow make green, and ſo of other colon 
5 7 ewellers, Goldſmiths and Enamellers Enamels. wit! 
Thheſe are brought to us chiefly from Venice or Holland in l tber 
tle thin cakes of different ſizes; commonly about four inc con 
diameter, having the mark of the maker ſtruck on it wit io d 
uncheon, | | N 


the 

The marks which are the moſt uſual, are the fun, a H 7 
a monkey, or the name of Fejus, &c, by! 
Thoſe which come from Venice, are chiefly white, carnation, P 


yellow, ſlate colour, sky-blue, green, and a deep blue cal! i ſtan 
J 1 c 
Theſe ſeven colours are the principals of all the others; wid are 
ariſe out of the mixture of theſe, and the white in particu, Wuny, 
is as it were the ground of all the other ſix principal colours. ¶ colo 
The white, as has been ſaid, is made of cryital glaſs, and leaMitte! 
calcin'd by a reverberatory fire. This becomes a sky blue by MF 7 
ding copper and cyprzs vitriol, a green by adding filings of c an. 
per, &c, a yellow by adding the ruft of iron; a fleſh colour Hel 
adding perigueus ; and a ſlate colour by adding azures. BS: 
ENAMELLING is a method of painting with Eran! u tran 
metal colours, ground, reduc'd to powder, and us'd with a pe- and 
cil like other colours; then fus'd, bak'd again, and vitrified He 
force of fire. Dries - | 


EN A 

Idis art is very ancient, and ſeems to have been firſt prac- 

F on earthen or potter's ware 

Hiſtory makes mention of beautiful vaſes, enamelled with 
| Farious figures made as early as in the age of Porſenna King of 
it, . uſcany. 
E 3 theſe came far ſhort in beauty to thoſe afterward 
r made at Faenza, and Caſtle Durante in the Dutchy of Urbino, 
0 the time of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 1 
Some of theſe vaſes are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of the 

N Eurious the deſign or drawing of the figures of all which are 
| auch ſuperior to the colouring; they of thoſe times being un- 
u acquainted with the art of making any more than two colours, 
biz. black and white, either for earthen or metal works; ex- 

bepting a faint Kind of carnation in the faces and other fleſhy 
W | arts, 
v7 The art was  retriev'd in France in the time of Francis I, and 
particularly at Limoges; where many valuable pieces were wrought, 
© after the manner of the ancients, i. e. perform'd well as to the 
Craving, and clair-obſcure, chiefly in two colours, 
|” There are two ways of painting in Enamel; the one with 
clear and tranſparent, and the other with thick and opake, co- 


EJours, 
wo | | To make the firſt fit for uſe, they are only to be ground up 
g a” with water, and for the ſecond with oil of __--.- 
lo WW The firſt are laid on the metal flat, and bordered or edg'd 
1 ih a run of the metal, to keep the colours aſunder, though 
„ there are ſome pieces, the colours of which have been laid on 
ncta contiguous, and without any partition; which is very difficult 
lich! Eto do, by reaſon the tranſparent colours in melting are apt to run 
1 | the one into the other; eſpecially in the little works. 
yret 


| The invention of opake colours is of a much later date, 4 
5 | by much preferable to that of tranſparent ones. 

ah But all metals will not equally admit both kinds; as for in- 
ale ſtance, copper will not bear all the tranſparent colours, which 


Which 
iculah 
Ours, 

nd lead 
by a 
of cop! 
four 0] 


pare forc'd firſt to cover it with a lay or couch of Lack Enamel, and 


colours, i. e. the colours and Enamels proper for ſilver, which 
f ptlelf does not allow of all kinds, 


well, both opake and tranſparent. 

| But then the gold us'd muft be the very fineſt. For if the 
2 [tranſparent colours are laid on a baſe gold, they will grow dim 
Aa pw 


, and livid ; there being a kind of ſmoke that ſettles on it not un- 
hed h pe black- lead. 5 
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bears all the opake ones; but in lay ing the tranſparent ones, they 


upon that lay leaf of ſilver, and apply upon this other ſuitable 


j * Thoſe which ſuit beſt with it are purple, gieen, azure, and 
] qu marine, But gold receives all kinds and colours perfectly 
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ENA 
Of tranſparent Enamels the hardeft are the beſt; althowli 
there is a difference even among theſe, ſome retaining their a 
Jour in the fire, and others loſing it. = 
As for the reds, they are only red by accident; they ben 
only yellow when made and apply'd on the gold, and becom 
red in the furnace, 85 2 
The beſt tranſparent reds, are thoſe made of calcin'd cope 
iron ruſt, orpiment, and calcin'd gold, melted with the due yy 
portion of glaſs. | Bonus | | | 
But all our fine modern pieces of Enamel are owing to tilt; 
method of painting with opake or thick Enamel ; particulaſi the 
thoſe curious ones on gold, repreſenting portraits to as great , vp i 
fection, as the beſt painting in oil, and even ſome hiftory piece N 
with this great advantage, that their luſtre never decays. - form 
The French claim the invention of this art; nothing of tv 
kind having been attempted before the year 1630, when 7a 
Toutin, a goldſmith of Chaſteaudun, and a great maſter in ter 
common way of painting in tranſparent Enamel, firſt apply 
| himſelf to the finding out a way to uſe thick colours of diffenu to t. 
teints, which ſhould melt with fire; but yet retain their lum 
purity, &c. 1 ; Y 
Toutin ſucceeding in his attempt, and having got the fer 
communicated it to his fellow xrtiſts, who alſo in their tun s ir 
conti ibuted to the bringing it to a higher perfection. 3 
The firſt that diſtinguiſh'd himſelf was one Dubie, who wo 
in the galleries of the Louvre; to him ſucceeded Mortiere, a niet t 
tive of Orleans, who apply'd himſelf chiefly to the painting d 
rings and watch caſes. | 1 
But Robert Vauguer of Blois, ſcholar to Mortiere, exceeiei nel! 
all that had been before him both in deſign and colours. b 

And Pierre Chartier of Blois, betook himſelf to the painting 
of flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to admiration. 1 mid 
By this time the Engliſb were fallen into the way, and were the 
firſt who apply'd it with ſucceſs to the painting of pourtraits, wi 
was now grown mightily in vogue in the place of thoſe in m: Ws in 
niature; M. Felibien obſerves, that the firſt and moſt finiibvi 
pourtraits, and thoſe in the fineſt colours were brought into Tram 
by Petitet and Bordier from England; this put Louis Hance ani 
Louis Guernier, two good painters in miniature, to attempt tit 

like, in which the latter ſucceeded beyond every body. 
He was alſo the inventor of ſeveral new teints for. carnatin; 
and had he liv'd much longer had probably merited the glory d 
carrying the art to its laſt perfection. tion 
This kind of painting to be in perfetion muſt be done c 
plates of gold; for ſilver turns the whites yellow and copp# 
beſides that it emits a fume, which torniſhes the colours, is apt b 
ſcale and crackle, 95 Theſe 


E N | 
S Theſe plates muſt be made a little hollow on one ſide, and 
rid on the other, either in a circular or oval form, to prevent 
Itbe gold's fretting by the fire, and making the colours crack and 
in > fly ; nor muſt they be made too thick. 1 
lt is enough if they can bear the colours; though it is uſual 

to ſtrengthen them all around with a circle ſomething thicker. 
he plate having been hammer'd very evenly throughout, a white 
Enamel is laid on both ſides, although but one of them is to be 
painted. The deſign of this is to prevent any ſwelling and warp- 
ing by the fire, for otherwiſe in large pieces, and eſpecially if 
tbe colours be laid on any thing unequally, they are apt to riſe 
up in puffs and bliſters. = 5 
= Now this firſt lay which is white, remaining ſmooth and uni- 
form, ſerves as a ground for all the other colours. 5 We 
EZ The gold plate being thus enamelled with white; the draught 
or deſign to be painted muſt be chalk'd hereon, and afterwards 
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tde whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown. 
hi The draught or out-line being thus finiſh'd, the piece is ſet 
rent to the fire, and then painted with the colours. 
fi The white ground painted on ſerves all the colours for white, 


being the uſual method to ſpare the ground from firſt to laſt, 
in the places where the lights are to be, after the ſame magger 
s in miniature; though they have another white to lay over 
Ethe other colours, when there is occaſion to raiſe them. | 
& As painters in oil retouch their paintings ſeveral times, and 
Wet them dry, ſo in this ſort of painting they touch the piece as 
osten as they pleaſe, ſetting it each time to a reverberatory 
fre, and taking it away again as ſoon as they perceive the Ena- 
nei has got its full poliſh. > 
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The reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace, wherein 
there is fire both at top and all around; only a void place in the 
middle, where the piece is to be put for the Enamels to melt. 
Pee the plate. | 
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| The colours are laid on with the tip or point of the pencil, 
Bs in miniature; with this only difference, that they uſe oil of 
Epic to dilute them inſtead of gum water. See MINIATURE. 
| The method of ENAMELLING by the LAMP. 
| The lamp is made either of copper or tin and conſiſts of two 
parts, the box and the lamp. %%% ob 
In the lamp which is a kind of a flat oval, is put the oil (call'd 
abbaline oil, i. e. horſes greaſe) and out of this riſes the wick. 
All the uſe of the box is to receive the oil, which the ebulli- 
non occaſion'd by the intenſe heat, might throw abroad. 
This lamp is plac'd on a table of a proper height, &c. under 
Which about the middle of its height is a double bellows like the 
bellows of an organ, which the workman raiſes and falls with 
| his 
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_ glaſs blow- pipe, to heighten the flame of the lamp. 


his figures are to be form'd with; with his right hand he d 


ſo very flender, that they may be wound on a reel like thr H 


broideries are alſo made of Enamel, and that with ſo much uſe 


ENA | 
his foot, to increaſe and quicken the flame of the lamps, vA 
is by ſuch means rais'd to a degree of vivacity almoſt incredih ET 

If there be ſeveral lamps plac'd upon the ſame table, the wu“ 
of the bellows is convey'd to the ſeveral lamps, though there 
never ſo many by means of grooves cut along the thickneſ of © 
the table, and cover'd with parchment, extending from the K 
lows to a tube or pipe plac'd before each lamp; theſe tubes a] 
of glaſs, and that the enamellers may not be incommoded by i, 
heat of the lamp, each tube is covered at about fix inches (| 
ftance, with a piece of tin call'd a fan, fix'd in a hole of 
table. AER 6 
In works which don't take up much time, they only uf z. 

When the enameller goes to work, he heats himſelf before M 
lamp, with his foot on the treddle ; and holding in his left au, 
the piece of work he has to Enamel, or the braſs and iron vu , 


out the thread from the Enamel, held to the lamp; and tif 
with a ſurprizing dexterity” $ 
So that by applying the cake of Enamel to the flame of H 
lamp, he draws it out into threads inconceivably fine. # 
T hoſe that are made uſe of in artificial plumes of feather, u 


or filk. „ =_ 
The ſactitious jeats of divers colours, ſometimes us'd in en 


that each piece has its hole to paſs the ſilk through, with whdh® 
it is ſew'd. Theſe holes are made by blowing them in loſe 
pieces, which are afterwards cut off with a proper tool. z 

The Dutch or Venetian Enamels are ſeldom us'd pure; tw 
common way is to melt them in an iron ladle with an eu,; 
quantity of glaſs or cryſtal. _ | |: 

And when the two matters are in perfect fuſion, they due; 
it out into threads of different ſizes, as occaſion requires, ii 
taking a quantity between two pipe ſtopples, held in the tn 
hands and removing them aſunder, as far as the arms wil 
reach. 5 | VV». 

If the thread be longer than the workman can ſtretch, 2 f 
cond perſon takes one of the ends, and draws it out while 
other holds the Enamel to the fame. 

All the threads drawn after this manner are round, ſo ti 
if the nature of the work requires them to be flat, they ate i 
terwards drawn through a pair of pinchers while yet hot. 

They have alſo another fort of inſtrument in manner G 


plyers, to draw out the Enamel by the lamp, when it is tot 7 4 


work'd or diſpos'd in figures or otherwile, kr 


ENA 
= Taftly, they have glaſs tubes of various ſizes, for blowing 
me Enamel into various figures, and preſerve the neceſſary va- 
3 cancies therein, as alſo the ſpare ſtuff, and form the contours. 
©} There is nothing but what may be thus repreſented by Ena- 
mel; and there are figures ſo finely finiſh'd of this kind, that 
one would take them to have come out of the hands of the ableſt 
ſculptor. | wh Ss 
i Þ BLACK ENAMEL. The mixture or matter for Enamels 
s general. Take leaden bullets thirty pounds, tin in bits thirt 
UE” three pound; mix them and calcine them, as is directed in the 
article CALCINATION (which ſee) ſearce the calx, put it 
into a glaz d earthen pot full of water; ſet it over a fire, let it 
dboil a little, take it off the fire, decant off the water gently 
into another veſſel, which carries along with it the fineſt flower 
of the calx, repeat this till no more flower will riſe; then cal- 
eine the remaining calx, as you did before. | 
Put theſe waters into one large body or veſiel, and evaporate 
to a dryneſs, over a very gentle fire. | 
Fo The mixture for Enamels. Take of this calx twenty five 
pounds, of fritt of white tarſo ſearced twenty five pounds, fine 
falt of tartar four ounces ; mix all well together in a pot, and 
| 5 let it ſtand in a glaſs-houſe fire furnace, for ten hours to melio- 
nte and purify ; then take it out and reduce it to an impalpable 
powder, which keep cloſe in a dry glaſs for uſe. 
I. Thus is the matter prepar'd to receive colours for Enamel. 
Take of this mixture ſix pounds, zaffer prepar'd three ounces, 
= manganeſe prepar'd three ounces, reduc'd to a very fine powder, 
put them into a glaz'd earthen pot in the furnace for ſome hours; 
let the pot be very large, becauſe the metal will ſwell much; 
ben it is purified, caſt it into cold water, and dry it, put it 
into the pot again to melt and purify; then if the colour is good, 
© keep it for uſe, if not you muſt put in more or leſs of the colour- 
ing matter, till it is perfect, and then make it into cakes. 
II. Another black Enamel. Take of the above mention'd 
mixture fix pounds, zaffer prepar'd, crocus Martis made with 
© Vinegar, feretto, of each two ounces, all being reduc'd into a 
fne powder; mix them well together, put them into a glaz d 
earthen pot in a furnace to melt and purify; when it is well di- 
geſted, caſt it into water; then dry it, and put it into the pot 
again; let it melt and refine, then take it out and make it up 
ind cakes. Ev 
III. Another velvet black Enamel, finer and fairer than the 
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= mer. Take of the ſaid mixture {ix pounds, red-tartar fix 

ic to! pounds, manganeſe prepar'd three ounces, reduce all to a very 
fine powder; mix them and put them into a very large well 

La l d earthen pot, becauſe the maſs will ſwell ; melt and purity, 
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melt them as before, caſting it into water; dry it, and retun ph 


ture, if too faint, add more of the tincture or tinging matter d / þ r 
powder, till the colour is as you would have it. 


EN A 


caft it into water, dry it and put it into the pot again, melting i 
_ purifying as before; make it up into cakes, and keep it fy; 
ule, | | yo 
| A ack for painting on Enamel. | | ih 

1. The former black Enamel, levigated with oil of ſpike, © 
makes an excellent colour, > = 
2. Take black Enamel of either fort, peregrine well calcin{ © oil 
of each four ounces, mix and make an impalpable powder; tha | th: 
add oil of ſpike, and it will agree excellently with the Enamel. 


I. BLUE ENAMELS or turcoiſe. Take of the mixtur da) 
for Enamels ſix pounds, zaffer prepar'd three ounces, coppe liq 
twice calcin'd one ounce twelve grains, reduce all to a fine poy-ſ ver 
der; put it into a white glaz'd earthen pot, when the met wo 
is well melted, caſt it into water, dry it, and put it into t uſe 
pot again, and let it ſtand till it is well melted, purified au 


Incorporated ; then take it off and make it up into cakes, . 
II. Another noble blue, Take of the mixture fix pound 
plates of copper calcin'd three ounces, zaffer prepar'd one ou 


twelve grains, theſe being reduc'd to a fine powder, mix i po 


it into the pot again to melt, purify and incorporate, then uu Ve 
it off and make it into cakes. e 5 | 
III. Theſe glorious blues are admir'd by moſt people, as bein We mo. 
the moſt agreeable to the ſight of all others; their beauty a ) 
ſplendour being ſo great and tranſcendent above all other colous a! 7 


they only having the reſemblance of heaven itſelf; for whic | fort: 


reaſon the Romani/ts eſteem it a ſacred colour. = 
IV. A blue turcoiſe Enamel. Take of the mixture fix pounds | 1 
put it into a white glaz'd earthen pot, melt and purify it, at ſorm 
it into the water, and dry it, put it into the pot again, met othel 
it and add to it at times the following mixture. ours 
Take ſcales of copper thrice calcin'd three ounces, zafer pie Ethan 
par'd four ſcruples and fix grains, manganeſe prepar'd eighteen We 
grains, all reduc'd to a fine powder; mix them and ſtir the ma 
very well each time with your iron hook, that the powders mij there 
N being well coloured, take it out and make it i A 
CAKES, | | | | | . 
But you muſt obſerve, that the colour is right good and per um 
fe, before you empty your pot; for experience muſt teach y 


| how to proportion the tinging ingredients, as to more or [el iter of 


if there be too much of the tinging matter add more of the mit 


As this colour is very fine, ſo it is very difficult to make well "cus 
and requires many trials and much experience; therefore lr Wir 
- — Lee 5 m 
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muſt not be diſcourag'd, if you fail in your firſt eſſays; for by 
continuing to make farther trials, you will at length effect what 
you deſire; and be able to judge and know, when you are in 
© © the right, and when in the wrong. 
I blue for painting on Enamel. Take any of the foregoing 
| > Enamels, purify them with agua fortis, and grind them with 
cdil of ſpike as for other colours; theſe are ſome of the nobleſt 
1K that can be us'd for this work. | | 
2, Take painter's Enamel prepar'd, put it into a glaſs bottle, 
add do it agua vitæ, ſo as to cover it four inches, four times a 
day, ſo will the groſſer parts fall to the bottom; decant the clear 
„liquor, evaporate the ſpirit, and dry your azure, and it will be 


very fine; then grind it on a marble, and it will be fit for this 


u work, and far beyond altramarine; which yet may be made 


eule of as occaſion requires. 

1 Proper rules and matter for all forts of Enamel, with directions 

Per qualifying the fire, in order to ſucceed well. 

na This moſt agreeable way of entiching gold by Enamel, which 

an} proceeds from the beautiful variety of colours which may be ap- 

un ph'd, being an art no leſs painful than neceſſary for ornament, 

ak we proceed to lay down ſuch methods in this book, as ſhall 
equally anſwer the benefits of the publick, and ſatisfaction of the 

ein wore curious. TT 

m We propoſe in the firſt place, to give direction for the choice 


uu; gol matter to be us'd, and thence ſhew the preparations for all 


hi I _ how to make and ſuit the colours moſt convenient on 
Euamei. = 5 
n The method not only uſed by the goldſmiths, but by ſuch as 
ct form portraitures with it of all ſorts, as men, beaſts, fol, and 
met {other curioſities, very naturally, by a juſt diſpoſure of the co- 
ours, is moſt admirable; to effect which no more is requir'd 
Ethan a lighted taper, and a hollow pipe of metal for that pur- 
poſe, to blow the blaze to the matter, and make it malleable and 
ſoft, and thence the ſeveral figures are drawn or impreſs'd 


tad 


Ethereon, 


Wuman artiſt, Witneſs that notable piece of a chariot drawn by 
pw oxen, of which Cardan takes notice in the fifty ſecond chap- 
der of his tenth book, which was ſo compleatly done in miniature, 

at the whole might be cover'd with the wing of a fly. The 
Py rigg'd, and man arm'd, which Howel ſays he ſaw. Thoſe 
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e well eus alſo aſſures us of. Not to omit the church of St. Mart at 
e you "ce, where the 3Zo/aigh-work is plentifully interlaced with hi- 
nd | " tory 


| And this may be ſo far improv'd and heightned, as to admit 
of performances rather to be thought the eſlay of a divine than 


little ſtatues of men, with ſeveral other curioſities of figure Vor- 
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larger, and ſet it on a ſlow fire to evaporate. The fire muſt ! 
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ſtory of all ſorts, diſtinguiſhable by the variety of colours, ant 

gildings, and all conſiſting of ſeveral different ſubjects. In ſhort, tet 
what account Agricola has left us of theſe matters, in his twelfth tis 
book, give us no leſs cauſe to admire this art than he had, when tu 
he faw ſuch notable pieces of which he makes mention, and me 
which he aſſures us was deſervedly very great. The uſe of En. ks 
mel is very ancient, however that of working on metal is mor © 


modern; and for the great perfection to which it is arriv'd, . ; f 


are oblig'd to this preſent age. | = 

To prepare the matter for Enamel. Take lead in piggs thirty gr 
pounds, plate- tin of Cornwal thirty three pounds; mix and ci. m 
cine them as directed for lead, preciſely obſerving the. dire&ion ſix 


there laid down. This done ſearce the calx, and put it all inn cat 


a glaz'd earthen pot, fil'd with water, put it over a fire, a] bei 
let it boil a little; then take it off, and pour the water gently 2 
into another veſſel, which will carry along with it the mor 2 
ſubtile calx. Repeat this until no more of the calx can be ſub mi 
tiliz d; which you may diſcover by the pureneſs of the water ! m 
in pouring it out of one veſſel into the other. After this ci. der 
cine the remains of what is in the firſt pot, as before, and tha 
continue to calcine and ſubtilize till you can get no more of th 
ſubtile cals. Laſtly, put the waters out of all the receivers ini 


very gentle for this reaſon, that the calx do not founder or fl 
to the bottom, but continue more fine and ſubtile, than when 
was firſt calcin'd. e N . 
Your calx being thus prepar'd, take thereof about twenty fit 
pound, and as much ritt of white tarſe beaten and ſearced, U 
theſe add four ounces of ſalt of tartar, finely ſearced and prepared: 
mix all theſe powders very well together in a pot, and let it ſtan 
in the glaſs-houſe furnace or oven about ten hours to digeſt ai We !. 
purify; then take them out, and reducing them to an imp. eig 
pable powder, keep it in a cloſe dry place for uſe. Thus mul We in! 
your matter for Enamel be prepar'd to receive the colours, du the 
of that more hereafter. 125 _ Fut 
To make Enamel of a milk-white colour. 4 tl 
This colour of all others is the pureſt; tis uſed for the or hay 
ments of virginity, the emblem of innocence, as alſo the ſym 
bol of candour and chaſtity, To perform this, do thus: tab 
fix pound of the prepar'd powder, and twenty four grains d | 1 
manganeſe of Piedmont , prepar'd ; mix them well togeth * * 
and put them into one of your furnace pots to melt and puri)i e 
over a very ſwift fire, which will be done in a little time. TI pen 
matter being thus melted, take it out of the pot, and throw! 
into very fair water, and being afterwards dryed, put it u ne 
into the pot to melt; do thus with it thrice, changing the "i | 


3 
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ter. When you have thus purified it, if you find it juſtly white, 
> *tis good; but if it be greeniſh, add a little more manganeſe, and 
\ | *cwill become white as milk, and fit Ezamel for gold, or other 
metal. Take it off the fire, and make it up into cakes, and 
| krep them for uſe. 1 
89 A turcoiſe-blue Enamel. | 
Ibis colour of the turcoiſe or T urkey-/tone, is very fine for 
Fnamel, but withal very difficult to make well, and requires a 
" great deal of experience, But now for the Enamel, which to 
. make of this turcoiſe colour, you muſt put of the prepar'd powder 
| fix pound, into a white glaz'd pot to melt and purify it; then 
caſt it into water, and when dry put it again into the pot, and 


ni 8 © being melted over again, add to it, at four times, this compoſition, 
nz viz, ſcales of copper thrice calcin'd, three ounces, of prepar'd 
e zafer eighty fix grains, of manganeſe prepar'd, forty eight grains; 


mix all theſe and reduce them to a very fine powder, ſtir the 
matter very well each time with your iron-hook, that the pow- 


a. cers may incorporate, and for reaſons given elſewhere. 
a Thus when your matter is fully and well tinged, take the 
th © approbation of a goldſmith on ſome of it, as to the colour, that 


you may have the more aſſurance before you proceed to empty 
your pot. Your own experience muſt ſhew you how to pro- 
portion the ingredients for tinging the matter more or leſs. If 
you perceive that the tinging-powders are too predominant, add 

the more principal prepar'd powder, if it be too faint, add the 
fn greater quantity of the tinging-powders ; and thus do to improve 


„u or leſſen the colour until it be to your ſatisfaction. 

" MB o make a very fine blue Enamel, PT 
fan You may make Enamel of this colour with four pound of the 
tu principal prepar'd powder, two ounces of prepar'd zaffer, forty 


nge eight grains of copper thrice calcin'd, theſe reduc'd to a mixt 
mul impalpable powder, muſt be put into a white glaz'd pot; when 
daf the metal is well melted, caſt it into water, and when 'tis dry 

put it into the pot again; after that, let it ſtand upon the fire un- 
til it be well digeſted and incorporated; then take it off, and you 


or have a very fine Enamel! for goldſmiths, which make into 
y cakes, and keep for your uſe, 985 

ta! Another blue Enamel. 3 
ins oF This Enamel is altogether as gay as the former, only the colour 
ether, z not the ſame, for which reaſon *tis preſcrib'd here. 


Io make which, take four pounds of the principal prepat'd 
powder, two ounces of plates of copper calcin'd, forty eight grains 


row i of prepar d zaffer, mix and reduce them to an impalpable pow- 
240 der, put this into your white glaz'd pot, and having melted the 
he u., metals until they incorporate, caſt it into water, whence being 


dry, return it to your pot, and let it remain there until it purify ; 
| S3' when 
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pot, having refin'd it before, until it refine very well; whe 


you'll have a very fine green Enamel for goldſmiths. 


ner; put into a white glaz'd earthen pot four pounds of principal 


metal afterwards into water, and (being dry'd) again into tht 
pot; then add at three equal portions, this powder compounded of 


of and keep it for uſe. 


becauſe it has a peculiar beauty which ſets it off among the moie 


ENA 


when the colour is well mixt to your ſatisfaction, take it of 
and cake it as before, | 
| To make a pretty green Enamel. 

It may be very perfectly imitated, if you put four pounds of 
the principal powder into your white glaz'd pot, and let it mel 
and purify ten or twelve hours in the furnace, afterwards af 
it into water, dry it and put it into the pot again, and let it k 
fully refin'd; then take ſcales of copper thrice calcin'd ty 


_ ounces, ſcales of iron at the ſmith's forge on the anvil-block 


forty eight grains; mix and reduce them to an impalpable po. 
der, and throw it at three ſeveral times and portions into you 
pot of principal matter, ſtirring the metal very well, that it ny 


be equally tinged by the mixture of the colours; if it be to you 
fancy, and of a pleaſant colour, let it ſtand a while on the firs, 


until it be throughly incorporated; thus take it off, and youll 


have a delicate green Enamel very proper for all forts of gol. t 
ſmith's work. Cabs | 


Another green Enamel. 

The colour of this following is ſomething different from the 
former, but no leſs excellent: Take fix pounds of principal pon. 
der, two ounces of feretto of Spain prepar'd, forty eight grain 
of crocus Martis, prepar'd with vinegar, make theſe into an in. 
palpable powder, and mix them well, and put theſe into yout 
white glaz'd pot; let it remain in the furnace to melt and refite 
the matter; afterwards caſt. it into water, and again into you 


is melted, obſerve whether the colour be ſatisfactory, and i 
it ſtand ſome hours longer to refine, and when 'tis taken of, 


If the colour be too faint, add more tinging powder propot: 

tionably enough to perfect it. 5 e 
— bo Another. 1 

There is another way to make green Enamel after this man 


powder, and let it refine in the furnace a little while, caſt tht 


ſcales of copper thrice calcin'd, two ounces, and of crocus Marti 
prepar'd with' vinegar, forty eight grains, theſe well mixt and 
powder'd together, ſtirring the metal with the iron- hook to in- 
corporate it, let it remain on the fire until it be well refin'd, 
and when *tis well and perfectly colour'd to ſatisfaction, take i 


To make black Enamel. ; 
Tis moſt neceſſary in this art, and can leaſt of all be ſpar's 


ſplendid 


Io "ww 
bo j 1 
"tbe 7 k 
et ? 
3 
3 12 


©” ſplendid and ſparkling pieces; you may make a very good vel- 
vet · colour with four pound of the principal powder, two ounces 
ol prepar'd zaffer, and two ounces of manganeſe of Piedmont, 
| prepar'd as before directed; mix and pulverize them very well 
> together, and put them into a glaz'd earthen pot in the furnace 
pvr ſome hours ; the pot muſt be more than ordinary large, be- 
| cauſe the metal will riſe very much; when 'tis purified, caſt it into 
water, dry it, and then return it into the pot to be refined 
over again, which will be in a little time; then ſee if the colour 
de to your fancy, and according as you find it, put in more or 
fes of the former ingredients, and having thus per fected it, take 
it off and cake it; this Enamel will be a good velvet-black for 
- oold{miths. bh RE 6 : 
* 2 Another black Enamel, 
This ſecond fort is diſtinct from the other by the difference of 
the quantities and tinging ingredients. 
Lake fix pounds of principal powder, two ounces of zaffer 
prepar'd, two ounces of crocus Martis, prepar'd with vinegar, two 
L + ounces of feretto of Spain, pound and mix them very well toge- 
ther, making an impalpable powder, and put it into your glaz'd 
pot in the furnace to melt and purify; when it is well digeſted, 


E where let it remain a while to refine; when 'tis for your 
purpoſe, take it off and cake it as uſual; and you'll have a very 


colours, and enamel with, 

== Another black Enamel. 
© Here is a third way of making the velvet-black Enamel, much 
better and of a finer gloſs than the former. | 


pot © To make which, take four pounds of principal powder, four 


ounces of red-tartar, two ounces of manganeſe of Piedmont pre- 
Epar'd, reduce theſe to a very fine powder, and put into a glaz'd 
pot bigger than ordinary, becauſe of the riſing of metal; let it 
melt and digeſt in the furnace, and caſt it into water, (and 


+ the vben 'tis dry, put it into the pot . there to remain until it 
„ the ] melt and refine anew ; when you find the colour proper for your 
edo ſe, make it into cakes, and keep it for the goldſmiths uſe, 

„ To make purple- colour d Enamel, 

and Take ſour pounds of principal powger, add to this two ounces 
0 in of manganeſe of Piedmont, prepar'd as for red Enamel, put theſe 
ind nto a white de earthen pot, allowing it room enough to bear 
1 ith the ebullitions and riſing of the metal; when *tis thorough- 


J melted, caft it into water, dry it, and put it again into the 


7 47 
: Z 4 Another 


caſt it into water, and dry it, and put it again into the pot, 


good and moſt convenient Enamel for the goldſmiths to ſet in 


Mt to refine ; then conſider whether it be well enough colour'd, 
nd accordingly make it up into cakes, and keep it for uſe ax- 
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3 Another purple Enamel. F 
This is no leſs delicate than the former, for all manner q 
goldſmiths work. | z 
Take ſix pounds of the principal powder, three ounces q 
manganeſe of Piedmont prepar'd, fix ounces of ſcales of coppeſy 
thrice calcin'd, as before preſcrib'd, reduce theſe to an imp. 
pable powder, and let them diſſolve and refine in the white gli 
pot in your furnace; afterwards caſt the metal into water, di 
it well, and return it into the pot to refine over again; examin ſp 
the colour, if it be right, take it off and cake it up for uſe a 
before. 5 Ti 
5 To make Enamel of violet- colour. b 
Take fix pounds of principal powder, two ounces of mangane/:d 
Piedmont prepar'd, and forty-eight grains of thrice calcin'd ſcag 
of copper, make all into a very fine powder, and being well mix, We 
put them together into your white glaz'd earthen pot in the fur 
nace, let it melt and digeſt ; then caſt it into water, and dry i, 
put it into the pot again, and let it refine very well; try its c. 
Jour, and if 'tis agreeable, take it out and cake it, and you'll hae 
a very fine violet-colour'd Enamel, proper for all manner of gol. 
ſmiths work of that ſort. 
0 To make yellow Enamel. | 
Take fix pounds of principal powder, three ounces of tart, 
| ſeventy two grains of prepar'd manganeſe, reduce all into an in: 
palpable powder, mix it well, and put it into a glaz'd earthen 
pot, large enough to diſpenſe with the ebullition and riſing uy 
of the metal; let it ſtand in your glaſs-houſe furnace to met 
and incorporate, after wards caſt it into water, then dry it, and 
leave it in the pot again to refine very well; then try the co- 
lour, and if it be ſufficient, make it into cakes as before, and 
you'll have a very taking yellow Enamel for all ſorts of meta 
except gold, which by its reſemblance would only dull and ſpol 
the beauty, unleſs it were placed among other colours, as tit 
goldſmiths already are very well acquainted withal. 
: To make a cry/tal-ground for red Enamel. 
The red requires a cryſlal more laſting than any of the former, 
therefore the following is a compoſition fit for that purpoſe. 
Take twenty four pounds of ſalt of polverine, rochetta, or 
ada, prepar'd, and fix pounds of fritt, theſe. mixt and finely 
powder'd, muſt be ſteep'd in water to bring the maſs into a body 
like paſte, and then make it up into ſmall thin cakes ; lay them 
on tiles in a lime-kiln, or potter's-furnace for fix hours to cal 
cine, or near the glaſs-houſe furnace vault, or on the upper va 
taking ſpecial care that they don't melt, let them remain thele 
ſor three or four days, or until they be very well calcin'd. 


TFH; 


* 


This done reſolve them into and impalpable powder, adding 
Eitereto four pounds of calx of lead and tin prepar'd and calcin'd 


ſbeſe being mixt and very finely pulverized, put them into your 
E$1zz'd pot at the glaſs-houſe furnace to melt and refine, thence 


1 throw the metal into water, and again (when dry) into the pot 
o melt; caſt it a ſecond time into the water, and dry it, let it 
in delt and refine over again in the pot for ſome hours, and*twill 
ine pe fit for uſe. | 
38} Conſider always the lead which is among the other ingre- 


ients, and be very careful that you let none of it remain in the 
. * when you throw the matter out into the water, for it will 


ed de apt to precipitate to the bottom, and this for ſeveral reaſons 

a {elſewhere given. Ok. „ 

ixt, As excellent preparation of fuſible manganeſe to be uſed in 

fur- | | making red Enamel, 

ii We have given ſufficient direction elſewhere, to prepare nan- 

0. ganeſe of Piedmont, for tinging theſe matters, of which we have 
e ready diſcours'd, but for red and roſe colour Enamel, there are 


me more exquiſite ingredients and preparations required, which 
Eve ſhall give an account of here before we ſpeak of the Enamel 
tell. 5 
Any other than manganeſe of Piedmont will not ſerve the 
pu poſe, for that only is fit for the uſe to contribute to the fair- 
ness and life of the colour; take therefore equal quantities of this 
nunganeſe and ſalt-petre, as much as you pleaſe, and let them 
rverberate and calcine in an earthen pot in your furnace twenty 


Ptarate the ſalt-petre, dry it well, and the maſs will be of a red 


and our: To this add an equal quantity of ſal- armoniac, grind 
etal theſe on a marble with diſtill'd vinegar, as painters do their 
{poil Colours ; dry it, and reduce it to powder, putting it afterwards 


to a ſtrong matraſs or bolt-head of glaſs, big-belly'd and long- 
mck'd, there to ſublimate about twelve hours; break your ma- 
ins, mix all the volatile and fixed parts together, adding the 


aut: preſerve to tinge cryſtal with, and make it ruddy and dia- 

them {Wpharous, or tranſparent as a ruby. os 

ci: Tie way to make a fixt 8 "x6 2 be uſed in compoſitions for 
namet. 

This fixt ſulphur ſerves for ſeveral uſes in chymiſtry, and very 

Wavenient for obliging young artiſts, | 


gccording to directions, four pounds of white calcin'd tartar ; 


War hours; then take it out and waſh it well in warm water to 


ume quantity of al- armoniac, as there are flowers, and take 
Cre to weigh them before compoſition ; grind, pulverize, and 

lulime as before, repeating this until your manganeſe remain fu- 
be in the bottom of the matraſs; and this is that which you 
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oil aſcend on the ſurface of the vinegar; decant this from th 


virtue. 


and qualify it for your purpoſe. Separate the lye from the (i ; 


ingredients to be uſed muſt firſt be provided, in order to proce 
regularly to our buſineſs. | if 


become milk-colour'd, which will be in a little time; decant 1 
vinegar off gently, and put on freſh, continuing to do thus ur 
til it admits of no more colouring; then put all the mi} 


1 
1 
4 
: 


— 
— —— — 


the clear vinegar, which will be at top; and that milk-colwurl 


improperly, and that which we make uſe of for the £14! 
and glaſs; : R 
II it do not precipitate well to your liking, and that the vine, 


E N A 
Nov, though it be not ſo unavoidably neceſſary for mak, 
red Enamel, yet we will not omit it here, becauſe it contribu 
to our preſcribing two forts of ways for it, as well as to fata þ 
the more curious goldſmith.  —- £ 
Put flowers of ſulphur, as much as you pleaſe, into a g 
cucurbit luted at bottom, pouring thereto oyl-olive as much iſ 
will drown the matter by two inches; ſet the cucurbit on ay 
lent fand-furnace for a full hour; then take it off, and pouriffſt 
ſtrong vinegar, and the ſulphur will ſoon precipitate, and iſ 


ſulphur into another veſſel, and put in more freſh oil as befor, 
do thus thrice, and you'll have at length a fixt ſulphur to mal 
/ © h 3 
1 Another fixt incombuſtible ſulphur. . 

There is yet another way for fixation of ſulphur for the ſan. 
uſe, and ſeveral chymical operations, wherein it has very ge 


Make ſtrong lye ef quick lime and harſh oak aſhes; i : 


therein flowers of ſulphur. until the liquid ſurface be four inch 5 W 
upmoſt; boil it for a conſiderable while over the fire; this u 


cleanſe and purge the ſulphur from its unctuoſity and corruptiofi 


pur, and drying it, you'll have it white, fixt, and incombuſtih 
exceeding proper for the goldſmiths to make uſe of on gold. 

To extract ſpirit of Saturn, an excellent ingredient for Era 

3 mel and glaſo- work. i 
We think fit to propoſe all the preparations proper for maki 

a red Enamel, before we ſhew the way to make it, becauſe ti 


Reduce good litharge, as much as you pleaſe, to an impalzW 

ble powder, and ſet it in a glaz'd earthen veſſel over a ſtill i. 
add to this good diftilPd vinegar, till four inches above it; mM ;: 
them well together, and then let them fettle until the vine 


colour'd vinegar into a glaz'd earthen veſſel, and let it tal 
until the lead precipitate to the bottom; from whence pour 


ſediment which remains, is what we call ſpirit of Saturn, tho 


* 


gar at the top be not clears caſt ſame cold water among it; 


That won't do, and that your vinegar continues muddy, ſet al * 
1 ; e Wally 


* i? Ys} * » 
2 . . 0. 


ter and vinegar together over a gentle fire to evaporate, and 
u us you'll have the more ſpirituous part of your vinegar a ſedi- 
RES ont in the bottom of the veſſel, which is exceeding uſeful for 
Flas- work. Keep it together with the reſt of the Saturn for 
de. | „ 5 
This noble preparation, which we call ſpirit of Saturn, does 
e d geed contain it, but you muſt have skill to extract it thereout. 
i ro ſay that 'tis all ſpirit of Saturn is untrue, for tis that wherein 
e ſpirit is contain'd, and from whence it may be more eaſily 
Ind better ſeparated, than from the maſs of lead; I propoſe this 
rſt ſtep towards extracting it as ſuch, whereby the curious may 
Wucceed with little trouble, 
| To make Enamel of a blood- colour red. 


EF itt, add to it fix pounds of glaſs of Saturn prepar'd, make all 
oo a very fine powder, which muſt be put into a glaz'd earthen 
et at the glaſs-houſe furnace, to melt, boil, and refine ; after 
is, caft thereon powder of thrice calcin'd copper at diſcretion, 
Firing all about that they may incorporate together with pow- 
er of red tartar until it be perfectly ſtained ; and thus you'll 


Eyou can deſire to apply it to. NT 

HA Another blood-colour Enamel. 

© This Enamel will be very beautiful, and may ſerve inſtead of 
Pe roſe-colour Enamel hereafter preſcribed. 

To make which, put ten pounds of fritt for cryſtal, and fix 


* Wound of glaſs of Saturn before- mentioned into one of the glaſs- 
ocel ole furnace pots; let it melt and purge well; after this caſt it 


3 
4 


z M 
inept 


$ you find neceſſary to bring it to perfection. Let it remain to 
il and purify, trying it again and azain, until you find it com- 
letely colour'd. ; 


91 5 Another red Enamel of a very ſplendid ruby-colour. 
e Tbe beauty of this Enamel is very furptizing, and of as lively 
* luſtre as the ruby it ſelf, which it communicates to all the 


ork wherein 'tis uſed. 

For this fine effect, we muſt have recourſe to the fuſible 
ene, of which add twenty ounces to each pound of cry- 
il ground : let the whole be well purified ; then try the co- 
, and according as you find it, add the greater or leſſer 
F EO quantity 


To ſtain Enamel of this colour, take ten pounds of common 


Ehave a delicate deep ſanguine Enamel fit for all manner of work 


Pro water, dry it, and return it into the pot; when 'tis well 

Welted again, throw in at ſeveral. times, five or ſix ounces of 
oder of thrice calcin'd copper, ſtirring all together with the 
n crook to mix and incorporate them well together, and alſo 
Ws like quantity of powder of red zartar, ſtill ſtirring it; this be- 
e well boil'd and refined, obſerve if the colour be perfect, if 
Wot, add equal parts of the powders of copper and tartar, as much 


— — — — co 


red calcin'd copper, ſtirring the metal every time; then put in| 


alone to cleanſe for ſix hours, and if the colour is not true, pi 


and after add to it minium two ounces, purge, refine, and throf 
it out into water, and putting it into the pot, let it ſtand b 


Wards ſee if the colour anſwers your expectation; if it be td 
deep, add a little more manganeſe to weaken it; if it be 0 


per tartar, blood-ftone, and ſulphur, until it be to your pur 


ENA F 
quantity of manganeſe, or cryſtal ground reſpeQively, until + 
be brought to its juſt degree of perfection, as a ruby, and whit 30 
ought to be very admirable. I. 

13 5 Another ballas ruby colour Enamel, P 

The ſame manganeſe muſt be had to make this fine coloy Wy 
put ten pound of cryftal ground in a glaz'd pot, to melt wiſe 
purge at the glaſs-houſe furnace; throw the matter into wat i 


dry it, and melt it over again; do thus thrice, and when w 


maſs is afterwards well melted, tinge it with the fuſible may dee 


eſe as before, and 'twill become purple-colour'd. Add to it * 


eight times impalpable powder of alum to bring it to a red, yl 
very careful that the alum do not blacken it; but rather naſe 
it yellowiſh, and the manganeſe diſſipating, *twill become Mk 


and ſo make the colour moſt perfect and Juſt, of a fine balk 


ruby. 

3 Another Enamel of a roſe- colour for gold. 2 
Take ten pound of cryſtal ground, melt it at the glaſs-hawMhis, 
furnace in a glaz'd pot; add to it at four times five ounce ſe 


it crocus Martis, and manganeſe prepar'd as before; then let! 


in by little and little more crocus Martis until it be of a fine robert 
colour, 3 N 1 
= Another very fine roſe-colour. Z 
Among our roſe colour Enamels, this ſeems the fineſt; tM- 
make which, take four pounds of cryſtal ground, let it meli 
a glaz'd pot at the glaſs-houſe furnace; caſt it afterwards int 
water, and melting it over again, ad1 by little and little an ound 
and a half of calx prepar'd, ſtirring the metal every time to iu 
corporate; then let it alone for a little while, until you pere 
it of an aſh colour; when it comes to that, forbear putting i 
any more calx, leſt you make it too white; then refine the mal 


melt, and purify over again about eight hours; then put in u 
ounce and half of red thrice calcin'd copper, and as much crut 
white tartar, with a dram of blood-ſtone, and the like quat 
tity of fixt ſulphur ; theſe pulveriz'd very fine and mixt togethe! 
ſtir the metal, and incorporate them very well together]: aſte- 


pale, improve it with ſome more of the laſt compoſition of / 


pork And thus you have an Enamel of an exceeding fair 1 W 
colour, | 


Anil 


ENA 


= Another roſe-colour Enamel. 

I Set fix pounds of cryftal ground in a glaz'd pot at the glaſs- 
ouſe furnace to melt and cleanſe ; then caſt into it at four ſe- 
era times intermitting, four ounces of calx as prepar'd of lead 
ind tin; ſtir the matter very well at each time until it incor- 


ou orate; then let all purge for a while, and caſt it ladleful by 
alW&Jleful into water, and again put all into the pot to melt and 
at Whefine anew ; after this, add to it an ounce and a half of red 
rt Fopper pulveriz'd and calcin'd, which will tinge the whole of a 


Jeep colour, but caſt it in at three intervals, and ſtir it very 
Pell to incorporate. Two hours after, add to it at thrice, an 
gunce and a half of crocus Martis; mix it well as before, and 
5 1 it remain to refine about three hours; then throw on it ſix 
nces of tartar calcin'd, chimney ſoot vitrified one ounce, cro- 
us Martis again one ounce and a half pulveriz'd, and all well 
mixt at four ſeveral inter miſſions and quantities, ſtirring the metal 
W always with the iron-crook ; let it ſwell, but not boil over. After 
bout zs, let it repoſe and purify about three hours; ſtir it again and 
es oi y the colour; if it be red as blood, it's right; if not, add at 


in giſcretion, a little more of each of theſe powders of tartar, 


let I boot, and crocus Martis, until the colour be full and true, and fo 
„ pa kt it ſtand for a whole hour, and try it again; if you find it 


oe perſect, proceed no further, but keep it for uſe, tis very proper 


Wo apply to gold for Enam el. 
4 Another ſplendid Enamel of a carbuncle colour, 


t Take very pure gold, and for the better aſſurance, refine it 
elt ug our ſelf, and diſſolve an ounce of it in three ounces of agua 


un galis; let the ſolution diſtil over a gentle fire until the gold pre- 
dune Fipitates, and thus repeat an exhalation and cohobation fix times, 
to u nd the laſt time take out the gold; powder and put it into a 


cee twcible cover'd and luted, on a reverberatory to calcine; let it 
ing Wemain until it become of a very excellent and ſcarlet red, which 
may 


il not be without a conſiderable allowance of many hours. 

& This done, take of the cryſtal ground, and melt a quantity 
pf it in a glaz d pot at the furnace of the glaſs-houſe ; and bein 
ell purg d, throw in a twentieth part of the powder of gold, 
Wn proportion to the quantity of the metal, ſtirring the whole 
Pery well; let it alone for ſome time; then try it, and accord- 


thro 
nd t 
in u 
 crul 
quaty 
ether; 
after: 


be to 


Ii to a true tranſparent carbuncle-colour. 
We have given another way to calcine gold, no leſs ſufficient 


be tu than this, together with a way to make a fine carbuncle; and 
ol co)" Wſhis rare colour may as well be given to the ſtone as the Enamel, 
T un Ib) the directions for preparing the gold; the curious may chooſe 
r 10 + | 


[hich they will, they being equally ſufficient, 


Anat 


Ing as you find the colour, put in more powder, until you bring 


The 
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until all be ſearc'd, and you'll have a very well colour'd calxd 


E NA 
The way to calcine copper for making vitriol of Venus, withyy 
J corroſiue. rm 

The calcining of copper is the firſt preparation to be mu] Late 

in making the vitriol of Venus without corroſive, which ; i 7. 

| known to very few, and whereof we have already given a df ſu 

Take thin leaves of red copper, and put them into Crucibly 
ſtratifying them layer upon layer with powder of common ſulphu, 
filling your crucibles until all the copper leaves be put in; the 
cover well, and lute the crucibles; let the lute dry; and yy 
them into the furnace, continuing a good charcoal fire for tw 
hours; afterwards let them ſtand and cool; then take off th 
crucibles, and you'll find your copper calcin'd and blackiſh, in 
clining to a deep purple powder; ſearce it, and to each pour 
add fix ounces of powder of ſulphur ; mix, and put them in 

a round flat-bottom earthen pot, ſtrong enough to bear the fir; 

lay upon the furnace a ſtrong earthen diſh, fill it with very lu Wi 

coals, and place your pot thereon with the copper; when ti: er, 
pot grows hot, and the ſulphur takes fire; ſtir it with you trat 
long iron crook, leſt it ſhould ſtick to the pot, or become cor Miro tt 
crete; continue thus till the ſulphur be all conſum'd and ſmab iheſe 
no more; take the pot hot off the fire, and empty the cop 
out with an iron ladle; pound it well in a braſs mortar, a atior 
ſearce it all finely, and you have a blackiſh powder; reiten ben 
this calcination thrice, with the like proportion of ſulphur Hater 

before, and the third time let it remain until the copper becon: i 
red and yellow); then take it off and pound it in a braſs mx-Milffemai 
tar, and ſearce it finely, pounding what remains over again, Mt ir 


she v 


copper, moſt effectual and proper for extracting this fair vin the 
of copper, whereof the following is the preparation. dem 
Do make vitridl of Venus without corroſiue. 
* Thoſe who make vitriol of Venus have not all one and th 
ſame method, moſt of them diflolve the copper in diſtilld vine 
gar, ſpirit of nitre, or ſome other corroſive; for our part, watt 
alone is the diſſolvent, or rather agent to extract the tincture, era 
we ſhall ſhew. FVV 
Take glaſs cucurbits as many as will ſerve your purpoſe, . 
contain all your calx of copper, and put ſix pound of fair runnin} 
water to a pound of calx, into each cucurbit ; place them on! 
moderate ſand furnace for four hours, to evaporate until one third 
of the water goes off; let the furnace cool, and afterwards decait 
the remainder of the water into other glaſs-veſſels, and dry tea n 
ſediment in a crucible on the furnace. Let this water ſettle ue tir 
two days, and then you'll find in the bottom of the veſſel (malls ſe 
grains of copper of a blackiſh colour ; you muſt filtrate or = 


- 


al 


; E NA 
's water, and preſerve all the grains together, to add to thy 


Former ſediment, having firſt well dried them, and keep the 


þ water. Z 
ii. Take all theſe ſediments, and to each pound add ſix ounces 


i pf ſulphur powder'd as before, putting it into your flat-bottom'd 
Eearthen pot to calcine ; take care to ſtir it well as long as the ſul- 


1 * 


A phur fumes, and it ſtands over the fire, elſe it will ſtick to the pot, 
and not calcine ; take it off and powder it immediately in a braſs 
u nortar; ſearce the powder, and you'll find it black ; mix this 


Ezoain with ſulphur proportionably, ſix ounces to a pound, and 
but it to calcine anew, ftirring it very well as before directed; 
et it ſtand a while on the fire to alter the matter from a ruſſet 
Eto 2 yellow ; then take it off and pound it inſtantly in a braſs 
Wnortar before it cool, and then ſearce it all finely over. 

E Put a pound of this powder with fix pound of water into each 


re; rucurbit, and theſe cucurbits on a ſlow ſand-furnace, where let 
ve Wit ſtand four hours to the conſumption of one third of your wa- 
te er, which decant into other veſſels; let it ſettle two days; then 
ou pltrate theſe waters, and pour them among the former, gather- 
or ing the ſediments that remain in the bottom, and mix them with 
al theſe in the cucur bite. 

pet Dry the remaining ſediments as before, and repeat the calci- 
and dation anew with the ſame proportionable quantity of ſulphur ; 


* extract the tincture, filtrate and mix the filtrated and tinged 
Waters with the former, exactly obſerving the order already 
Waught, and continue to do thus fix times, ſo will the copper 
mat 
an, 
[x o 


itril 


Woſt impure earth depriv'd of all its blueneſs, which throw away 


In the waters; put theſe all carefully together to extract from 
ſhem this precious vitriol of Venus, as hereafter directed. 

| The way to extract a fair vitriol of Venus from our coloured 

] 5 waters. 1 

Of all the preparations to be taught for this rare work, this is 
e moſt eaſy and common, there being no more required, than 
0 evaporate and cryſtallize the matter; but as we are to leave 
thing in the dark, we reſolve to explain every circumſtance 


Itereof for the benefit of our readers, and ſuch as would know 


] the 
vine: 
water 
re, & 


e, t0 
anin 
001 
third 
lecaſt 

the 
i fol 
ſmall 
{rai 


tis 


"lll tell what muſt be done with them; you muſt have a low 
gas- cucurbit that will hold two quarts or more, which put in- 
0 2 moderate aſh or ſand - furnace; put therein three pound of 
e tincture to evaporate gently, and put the reſt into glaſs-bot- 
s ſet round your furnace, ſo that they may be heated, and 
aa to fill the cucurbit as faſt as the exhalation conſumes its 

3 15 = tincture, 


gemaining in the bottom of your veſſels become as it were a 


Þs fit for nothing; for all the virtue of the copper is contained 


We have ſaid you muſt mix all your colour'd waters, now we 
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tincture, which may be done with a glaſs ladle, or the u 
themſelves, left the waters being cold might cauſe the cut 
to burſt, and ſo all would be bol. 1 
Reduce ten pound of this by evaporation to two and a 
or three at moſt, which will be a very high tincture, pu 
into two or three glazed earthen veſſels, and place them all 
in a moift cold place, and you'll find the vitriol at bottom, yi 
ſticking to the ſides of the veſlels, like little long icicles, wh 
will have the true colour of oriental Emeralds ; pour all te pi 
- maining waters into the cucurbit, and dry the vitriol that in 
not ftick, preſerving it in a cloſe veſſel, =! 
Place your cucurbit again on the furnace to evaporate uM 
to the confumption of half the waters, and cryſtallize the tua 
tincture as before. Thus whilſt any water remains, eam 
and cryſtallize until all be conſumed, to the end that ni 
this may be loſt, whoſe vertues are infinitely uſeful, not ai 
the art of glaſs and the metallick, but in phy/ic# too, for thu Wa 
ing of many diſtempers, which we: will paſs over as foren 
our ſubject, and go on in preſcribing the reſt of this rare ] 
and conceal nothing from the curious, but give them ena 
_ tisfaCtion, oO F 
The method of drawing the ſpirit of the vitriol of Venus, , 0 
has a wonderful blue, and how to ſeparate the caput mom 
for tinging of glaſs, Cr 
Put a pound of this vitrio! into a glaſs retort fin 
Juted, the lute being dry, ſet the retort in a ſand-furnace, ig 
to it a very large receiver, as directed for agua fortis ; this, WW" 
Kindle the fire, and continue it gentle for four hours to prenti We 
too exceſſive heat, which would drive out the ſpirits im- 
ouſly, and ſo burſt the receiver, whereof great care mul "WE 
taken not to ſpoil all. As ſoon as the ſpirits aſcend like wit We 
clouds, improve your fire by degrees, until they diſperſe u 
your receiver clears again and cools, and all the ſpirit con 
together: then let the fire go out of it ſelf, and after tw! 
four hours, unlute the joints, take away your receiver, and vi 
the liquor it contains into glaſs-bottles, and ſtop it very cloſe vii 
 glaſs-ftopples to prevent air, which if they could draw, would 4 
perſe it all by exhalation. This choice liquor has that noble he 
which affords us wonderful tinctures, and other ineſtimable e 
rations, as well as ſuch ſurprizing effects in phyſick, as cam 
be equalled. 5 5 1 2 
But to return to our caput mortuum of this precious vii 
which has occaſion'd us to give its preparation, and is what ne 
make uſe of for this fine water-colour, or egmarine on gab 
you'll find it in the retort, out of which the white ſpirit 1 
diftill'd, whereof we have already treated. To get it, 700 ak 
; | | 


ORR | 

Weak the retort ; then reduce'it to powder with a mixture of 
aer, and fo tinge your cryſtal of an admirable ſea-green co- 

pur. 

Wwe were miſtaken in ſaying before, that the caput mortuum 
WÞuſt be expos'd to the air before you pound it with the 227 
il rr, for that is not altogether incumbent in tinging of glafs, tho? 

os expoſing of it cannot but add ſomething to the luſtre, for 
ES draws thereby with a certain magnetick property, the occult 
ES irit of the air, and ſo from a black, of which it was before, 
ES:comes of a pale blue colour, and partly aſſumes what is loſt by 
Jiſtillation and extraction of the ſpirits, ſo you may ſave a great 
Beal of time and pains by this preparation, to your no ſmall ad- 
Egantage in expediting the matter. 


0 | 

, = The way to Enamel in all forts of colours on gold 4 other 
1 15 . 

h 4 S The ancient works of Enamel on metals, were only of black 


ind white, with ſome few tinges of carnation, or fleſh-co- 

118 1 pur, as may be ſeen 1 in the L:moge Enamel. In Francis the Iſt's 
me it became more improv'd, and they made uſe of lights 
ind Hoadoꝛos; but the Enamel on gold was of no better ſtuff 
Ethan that on copper, and all the works of it on gold, ſilver, and 
Popper were of tranſparent matter; ſuch as wrought it on 
ick, couched each colour by itſelf, as is done now a-days in 
bnameling ſome particular pieces of eli, and not otherwiſe. 


i vince they have found out the way of enamelling with opake 
tu Wand thick ſtuff, and the art of compounding the colours i; much 
vore improving and handſomer than that of the ancients, as is 
m1 viſible in all our modern works; we muſt without all ex- 
ret I eption, own the fair works upon gold, repreſenting portrai- 
| 3 Wures. and entire hiſtories, ſo neatly, and to the life, and co- 
yiit Veted as much as picture done in oil, over which it has the ad- 


uf 


com 


Vantage of natural luſtre and varniſh, which is never tarniſhed, . 
bt be the invention of this latter age, and the improvements: 


nt [therein we owe to the French. 

u All forts of Enamel are not to be promiſcuouſly employed on 
e wit F forts of metal. Gold which perfectly bears with, as well all 
14 di- che opake as tranſparent, cannot agree with clear purple, its 


e ble 


e off 
can 


Hellow mightily changes the colour thereof, and produces but a 
Very ill fancy. On the contrary, this purple i is very fine on ſil- 
ver; ſo the eg marine, the azure, and green, all other colours, 
[as well clear as opake, diſagreeing therewith ; and copper ſuits 


nini with every thick Enamel, but cannot endure the limpid, unleſs 


nat ue prepar'd for it beforehand, as ſhall be ſhewn in due place. 

ga, Obſerve, that good Enamel muſt be hard and laſting, ſuch as is 
it wa ſolt bring full of lead, and ſubject to change colour, caſily be- 
u mi eming fullied and foul, Of the clear Enamel, ſome is harder, 
brea ol. I. A a ſome 


ENA 
ſome ſofter; the hardeſt is always the beſt, however, eve, 
them there is choice; ſome loſe colour in the fire, ſome 
more or leſs lively and ſparkling; but if you employ conſtang 
ſuch as we have before preſcribed, you'll never meet with th 
inconveniences ; for the ingredients being perfectly cleanſed, yi 
_ endure all degrees of fire, any change of colour or quality 
enſuing. . 
Of the furnace for enameling and portraying. 
The enameling of metals, as well as the colouring of the fif 
cannot be eſſected without fire, and is wholly different in th 
point from painting with the uſual colours in oil, which maj 
dried in the air only, without other hel. 

It would he very hard to believe the fire would not ſpoil H 
mixture of the colours, if our daily experience which we mail 
did not vouch the contrary ; however care muſt be taken nt 
let the work have too much time, but draw it out as ſoon 


. 2 


you find it poliſhed t. < Boy 
The fire muſt be reverberatory, or rather of ſuppreſſion, a 

never to be under the ſtuff; tis the ſame as is uſed for clean 
of metals, whether in mints or goldſmiths ſhops, which is wn 
familiar to all the world. EE ates 

Lou muſt have the furnace round or ſquare, either of iconv 
earth, it“ great matter, how (or whether of theſe) it 
which ic be hollow in the middle, to contain the work vi 
a good charcoal fire all about, and over it, to make it melt tt 
better; and you muſt have it ſo as to be able to take your fil 


out, and put it in again, as occaſion requires. You may, f 


better conxeniency, make uſe. of a goldſmith's muffle; 'ts1 
ſmall arch, made of crucible earth, in the ſhape of half a cru: 


ble, cut lengthwiſe, and they place it on the area or floor of thi 
furnace, the opening of it lying juſt againſt the mouth of ti 
furnace,” to put in and draw out he work eafily ; and for mot 
conveniency, they place a ſmall grate over it, which muſt nd 
touch it, for fear of breaking it; and on this grate make a good 
fire, and ſo round about the muffle, to heat the hollow ver 
well, under which they put the work to be enamel'd and paint 
ed; and the eſſays cr trials they have a mind to make on 
little iron- ſhovel, to draw the eaſier out; but for making ela 
of ingredients for Enamel, it mult be a little blade of white Eu 

mel, which ought to be provided purpoſely for that uſe. 

„ ä 60 Enemd gold 75 
Me have already ſaid, that gold, filver, and red copper mi) 
be enamel'd; now to make true work, you muſt uſe only pute 
gold, becauſe filver makes white Enamel appear yellow, al 
copper riſes in ſcales, and makes vapours ; for though all Enam! 
ſticks to it, yet it is but very imperfetly, and may be cally i 
| | Is ; V ( 
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ENA 
ided and peel'd off again; beſides, the colours are ſo wretched 
hn it, that they loſe much of their charm and luſtre by the impu- 
Fity of that metal. | 
© Therefore, if you would have good work, let gold only be 
vour ſubject, and of the pureſt, if you employ clear Enamel, 
becauſe on impure gold they grow dull, and become imperfect, 
Ethat is to ſay, there appears with this a certain obſcure and cloudy 
Vapour in the Enamel, which deadens and takes way the life of 
its colour. 
1 The gold plate ought to be riſing, and when it is forged very 
Even, the goldſmiths apply white Enamel over and under it, tho 
it is to be wrought but on one ſide; but this is neceſſary for two 
Eeaſons ; firſt, becauſe the work is neater and fairer for it; and 
gain, becauſe if it were only ename d on one fide, the fire 
would ſwell it, and ſo make it riſe, and that in bubbles; becauſe 
Fit is always as it were tormented, eſpecially when the pieces are 
great, and the Enamel careleſly laid on; this makes it produce 
dliterings, which disfigure the work, The French chymiſts call 
ſuch vegeter, but their goldſmiths petits cuillets. This disfiguring 
of the work, you may avoid, by laying Enamel on both ſides 
of the plate of gold, and thicker over than under. This will 
keep it equal and even on both ſides, the firſt lay of white Ena- 
nel remaining ſmooth in this condition, ſerves for a field to place 
all your other colours on as we will farther diſcourſe of in the art 
of portraying. 8 1 5 
Oil of /þ:4e is uſed for diſſolving thick and opake Enamel be- 
Ffore it can be applied; for the tranſparent you need uſe nothing 
but fair water, as we ſhall ſhew anon ; and then tis couched flat 
und border'd with the metal, and ſometimes we don't border at 
Fall, the field being Enamel; but this is troubleſome, becauſe the 
limpid Enamels as they melt, often mix, and ſo confound the co- 
Hours, which conſtantly happens when the pieces are ſmall, 
| Red Enamels are not ſo, unleſs by chance, and come gene- 
rally yellowiſh out of the fire; as ſoon as tis applied to the gold, 
lit alters the colour; one may ſoon bring it to a perſect red Ena- 
nel, by turning it at the mouth of your furnace, when you are 
taking it out from the fire; and then it is that the workmen 
lay they make it red, and give it its compleat colour. 
| Gold, as we have already ſaid, admits of all forts of Enamel, 
clear or opake, bright purple excepted, which is altered by the 
yellow-colour of the gold, and does not take ſo good effect there, 
as on ſilver, on which it ought ſtill to be uſed. The way of 
working every ſort of Enamel is alike. | OE. 
RT To Enamel on filver, OE 
| We have already taken notice that filver agrees not with all 
torts of Enamel, as gold. We repeat it here again to prevent 


” WL 


the uſe of any but ſuch as ſerve to produce perfect and agree} 
You are to make leaſt uſe of white Enamel on filver, becauk 
there it becomes yellowiſh, and unpleaſing; but nothing can fv 
better with it, than bright purple, green, blue, and egmaring 
becauſe the whiteneſs of the ſilver is then clearly eminent, ani 
gives its juſt ſplendor. MIN | 
The work and manner of enamelling on filver, is no way di 
ferent from that of gold, in forging the plates evenly to prepay 
them for the Enamel; you may make uſe of white on the unde 
fide, fince the Enamel there ſerves only to qualify the rifings au 
diſturbings of the metal in the furnace, which would cauſe ur. 
evenneſs, or diſagreements in the ſurface, and prevent its becom 


ing juſt and handſome. 55 nn 
We need not repeat again that way of placing the Enamel u 
your plates of gold or filver, and ſo to put them into your littk 
reverberatory furnace (ſpoken of before) to melt, and as ſoons 
poliſhed to be taken from the fire. 

; T0 Enamel on copper. 
Though we have before touched upon the way of enameliy 
on copper, yet leſt the reader ſhould too lightly apprehend i, 
we ſhall therefore treat of it here to avoid imperfection. 
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The leſs uſe is made of this metal in this work the better, f« Nell 
the Enamel never ſticks to it perfectly, but is eaſily ſcaled, d: 
vided, and broken off, which never happens to gold; befides, te Wi 

copper is fo impure, that its fumes deſtroy the beauty of the Eu- Wc: - 
mel ſo much in the furnace, that they quite loſe their charm anl 
ſplendor by the malignity of thoſe vapours. : 
Though the copper receives eaſily all thick or dark Enan, i 

it can't be brought ſo well to endure the clear and limpid; nov their 

if you would make uſe of theſe laſt, you muſt firſt lay a lay Wie 

green, or black, and thereon a leaf of ſilver to receive the En-Midor, 

mel ſuitable for that metal mentioned before; ſo that in the man B 

tis much better to make uſe of ſilver for the tranſparent Enamel, N and 


ſince the copper is fo apt to foul, and the change in either the Hand 
—:! . 3 „ 

In enameling on copper, you muſt take a plate of red coppe: ¶ houſ 
forged ſmooth and even, applying your Enamel of what colout cord 
you deſire above and under the plate as before; then put this into NA 
the reverberatory furnace, and when it receives its poliſhing, dra 


. To prepare the Enamel for the metall. _ |. 
Before you apply your Enamel on the metal, you muſt give 1! Wwe: 
this little preparation, which is the eaſieſt, and beſt approved of ſcelle 
by the goldſmith, We will inſtance it in white Enamel, becauſe = 
that is more generally made uſe of than any other, Tak a 


ENAXA 
Take white Enamel, pulverize it very fine, pour on it a little 


apus fortis, and let it afterwards purify and refine in a ſmall 


2 


glass cucurbit. | 

E Waſh it afterwards often in fair water, dry and keep it in a 
Ecloſe veſſel for uſe. 

To make uſe of it, firſt pound a quantity thereof in a ſtone 


if Emortar, wetting it with a little water, and ſo ſpread it on the 
plates, and into the furnace with it as before. | 


Thus do with all your clear and tranſparent Enamels, and 
you'll have all your things in a readineſs to go on with your 
Work as you think convenient. Re 

3 To prepare the colours for painting on Enamel, 
Nothing can be more ſplendid than the paint on Enamel, and 
Efor this uſe muſt be choſen the livelieſt and moſt noble colours, 
End ſuch as will eaſily vitrify and melt. 

All theſe before aſſigned, are as equally ſufficient for this, as 
ſor enamelling ; if you grind them firſt on your marble with 
the beſt oil of /p:#e, or mix them together with the other in- 
gredients for that purpoſe, as we ſhall give a fuller account 
Ehereafter, and of all the matters to be uſed with calcined Ena- 
Eels, which ſerve to make up the paint for Enamel, mixing them 
Ewell together, as painters do on their pallets. When you want 
ſome colours of Enamel, you may with blue and yellow make a 
good fair green; a blue and red mixt, will produce a fine vio- 
et; a red and white creates a roſe- colour; a black and white 
forms a gallant grey, and ſo of others. 2 . 

Every workman has his own ſecret, and peculiar way of 
nel, working; but moſt of them make uſe of rocazlle for varniſhing 
non their colours, which has an ill effect, becauſe of too much lead, 
y 0 Wwhich is not perfectly purged off. This leſſens the life and ſplen- 
dor, and it always continues as it were tarniſhed, cloudy and dull. 
But our Enamel being well refined, will produce work ſo fine 
nel, and agreeable, that *tis not poſſible to find any thing ſo illuſtrious 
and accompliſh'd ; and ſuch as for their own private diverſion 
 [Wyould work herein, and have not the conveniency of a glaſs- 
opel i houſe, may be eaſily furniſhed, by proceeding to make one ac- 
olour cording to directions given. See the plate in the article FUR- 
110 NACE. | VV 5 | 
dran Notwithſtanding the ſufficiency of our Enamel fot affording all 
ſorts of colours and tinges in painting on Enamel, we will yet 
preſcribe other means for this, no way inferior thereto, to an- 


ſwer the advantage and curioſity of thoſe who work at this ex- 
ed of Weellent art. | 


— To make white fer painting on Enamel. 
The beſt workmen, for the moſt part, uſe the white Ena- 
ne ground, which they can manage with addreſs enough to 
e A à 3 heighten 


heighten and illuſtrate their /ights, which is neceſſary to be dul 


to all their colours, as in miniature. But as it is difficult to pf 
ſerve the ground juſtly for improving thoſe other colours, ayMainti 
ordering the compoſitions (all one as in carnation) you muſt ta 
of our cryſtal ground, prepared with tin and lead purg'd and | 
fin'd as before-mentioned, or rather of our milk-colour EN ni 
mel, which is the faireſt can be made; cleanſe it with aqui 
Fortis; waſh, dry, and grind it afterwards with oil of ſpike, MW 
Or you may prepare another white ground without lea ie 
thus: take very pure tin calcin'd, and let it vitrify in a gh: 
houſe pot, with eight times as much cryſtal fritt, as we have 
directed the preparation before - mentioned. Pulverize theſe ver WE 
fine, and proceed preciſely, according to. preſcription for puric vi 
tion, &c, 1 | A 
T0 make a black for painting on Enamel, 3 
Though the black Enamels preſcribed before, and thoſe ſu. muc 
ceeding it, may ſerve to paint on Enamel with this colour, with {Wot o 
out any other preparation than grinding it with oil of pie; H our 
we will add here another black no leſs excellent and fine, ariſm N ceed 
from equal parts of black Enamel, and peregrine well calcin'd; WM 


mix, and reduce them to an impalpable powder, and then api dete 
oil of ſpite, and you'll have a colour which will take with gen C 
facility on the Enamels. © dif 
; Ad yellow for paint on Enamel. yarn 
We will only make uſe of our Enamel, prepar'd as befor, Wi put 
mixt and purified with agua fortis, and after waſh'd in cle We ris 
water, as before-raentioned ; dry and grind this powder wit bit 
oil of ſpite on your marble, and *tis fit for uſe. With this je: «el 
low and blue, as we have already hinted, may be made a fit va 
green; but thoſe Enamels deſcribed before are fo juſt and fin, bat 
that *tis needleſs to uſe any other for that purpoſe. This preps WF ant 


ration for the yellow here laid down is ſufficient alſo for it, will- an 
out any farther trouble. | ET | 

ES A blue to paint on Enamel, © ; W. 
The Enamels of this colour aſſign'd before, are the nobleſt cu thi 
be uſed in this work; purify them with agua fortis, and grind WW & 
them with oil of /þ:#e, as before directed for the other colours. * 
Lou may, becauſe it is vitrified, make another blue fine & 
nough, thus. Take painters Enamel prepar'd ; add to this (put 
into a glaſs-bottle) beſt rectified agua vitæ, enough to drown the 
ſtuff by four inches; ſtop it well, and ſet it in the ſun- ſhine 
five or fix days, ſhaking the bottle well three or four times? 
day, that the purer Enamel may diſſolve, and the groſſer fall to 
the bottom. Take the Enamel out of your bottle, and ite 
the faces, letting them precipitate as uſeleſs ; then evaporate 


Four agua vitæ, and dry your azure, which will be a Very 10 


ENA 


„ cleanſed matter ſor all ſorts of this work; grind it after 
Ire 1 your marble, This Enamel ſo prepar'd, is moſt proper for 


u deinting, and far beyond the ultramarine, ſo much uſed. 
N A red paint for Enamel. | 
There can nothing exceed the perfection of our Enamels of 


1 | 

8 Inis colour, taught in eight ſeveral articles before - mentioned; the 
u ſike may be faid of our blood-colour, rubies, roſe, and carbuncle, 
ich is the moſt exalted ingredient for enameling metal, or 
naking paint on Enamel; and thoſe who practiſe this fine art, 


ee no other than that of the glaſs-houſe, or ſuch as they make 


ar {&ccordingly. Now this red Enamel is prepar'd as the other co- 
en 2 with aqua Fortis to purify it, waſh'd, dry'd, and ground 
i vith oil of pte for your uſe. 


. There is yet another tolerable red, which they paint with on 
Enamei, in which is employ'd calcin'd gold; but this would be 


fu much more improv'd, if inſtead of their rocaille, they made uſe 
ih of our matter made of cryſtal and Saturnus glorificatus, or of 


our principal prepar'd powder before preſcrib'd, for theſe are ex- 
ln ceedingly well purified, whereas the rocaille has too great a ſur- 
i'd; charge of lead, the impurity whereof always renders the work 
py defective. . . a 

en One takes an ounce of fine gold in very thin plates, theſe 


© diflclv'd in eight ounces of aqua fortis, and regulated with al 


arnoniac, or old ftrong falt, in a ſmall glaſs matraſs; this is 
ore, put into a glaſs-cucurbit, wherein was already pour'd eight Pa- 
en vis pints of ſpring water, and fix ounces of Mercury; the cucur- 
vith dit is plac'd on a ſtill fire, and after twenty-four hours, the gold 
ye. deſcends to the bottom in a light land-red powder; then the 
fair WE water is pour'd off leiſurely into an earthen glazed receiver, or 
ine, pan, and the powder gather'd and dry'd by a moderate heat, 
ep WW and with a ſhamois skin they ſeparate the mercury from the gold, 
ith- and grind this powder with twice its weight of flowers of ſul- 

| pur together; and then put all into a crucible over a ſmall fire, 


where the ſulphur will communicate it ſelf with the reſt, and 


can then evaporating, they find the powder ſomewhat ruddy, which 
rind 8 with rocaille, is what they make uſe of on the Ena- 
s. 4 met, 1 : | | | | Xo | | | 
e Weown this calcination to be tolerable as to the gold; but as 
(put for mixing the ca/x with the rocaille, without melting them to- 
the gether to incorporate, is diſputable. We believe that in grinding 


hine them together with oil of /þi#e, they may in ſome ſort incorpo- 


es 2 kate as other colours, but can never ſo perfectly unite ; beſides, 


11 to IF the cryſtal matter does not ſo well receive the colour of the gold 


teep FF this way, as if it were done by fuſion. 8 

rate Others make red inclining to vermilion, which they uſe in 
fine WF Painting after this manner. Take vitriol calcin'd in two crucibles 
Aa 4 eee well 
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eaſily conſumed in the fire; for that which is otherwiſe, ca. 


with a cryſtalline matter, ſuch as we have preſcrib'd, to the en 


though moſt workmen make uſe of their rocaille, whether u 


ways very good and true for this purpoſe to make fine and pe: q 


_ gloſs, and their ſplendor never to be defaced. 


_ directed... | 
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well luted together, and ſet for an hour over a flow fire; thy 
purge it with aqua fortis, waſh it in fair water, and grind ji 
with oil of ite as before, and ſo make uſe of it for Enamel. Nei 

All red Enamel which is good, ought to be hard, and ii: 


tains much lead, and ſoon becomes dull and ſullied, and is ni 
of ſo laſting a ſubſtance, which the workmen ought to be ch 
tious of. \ | 7 I 
To finiſh the preparation of Enamel, and before the mam 
of painting them is preſcrib'd, obſerve, that all the colours befor Wit: ut 
mentioned, which are not pure Enamel, ought to be incorporami 


they may vitrify the better, which elſe they'll not eaſily & b- 


avoid the trouble of making (or that they are ignorant how 
prepare) a better matter; and this has obliged us to give ſever 


fect work by. 
a The way to paint on Enamel. 

This art is revered by all nations, tis ſo fine and fo excellent, 
that the firſt and nobleſt perſons in the world practiſe it, as w MW 
have ſaid elſewhere. It is certain that the art of painting on EN. 
mel is modern, but no leſs eſtimable for that, ſince its effect ar 
ſo wonderfully beautiful, ſo infinitely laſting, of ſo natural i 


If it were poſſible to make large works of Enamel, as is done 
in picture, they would be ineftimable becauſe of their luſtre, 
and ſo far ſurpaſs what antiquity has had ſuch great reſped 
for, and which theſe latter ages till careſs with extraordinary 
eſteem. | „ „ 

This way of painting on Enamel ſeems much more difficult W 
than limning; practice however convinces us, that they 26 F 


_ equally eaſy, and we can with as little trouble repreſent hiſtory ( 


on Enamel, as in limning ; the difference lies only in preparing N gur. 
the colours, which is not done the ſame way; for we dry and N Wa) 
varniſh our Ezamel paint by fire, whereas that in limning is done Wme: 
by the-air. ad. CUE SAL | | 
To paint on Enamel, you muſt have a plate of gold enamel'd I inte 
with white, on which delineate and portray your deſign, This {Wand 
done, draw it over again in dark red; the piece being perfect) 
done off, and the lines complete to the ſubject, ſet the tablet, or 
piece in the muffle, on a reverberatory fire, to ſettle as before 


| Your tablet being taken out, apply the colours in a juſt order 
as in limning, with this difference only, that here you make 
your white ground ſerve for filling, where that colour is re. 


ENG. 


Tuired to ſet off the heightnings and luſtre of the lights, as is 
Wone in miniature; and becauſe it mightily contributes to the 
f eightening thereof in the other colours as to improving their 
alis, according to the directions before-mention'd. | 

When the piece is thus finiſh'd, put it again into the furnace 
& fix the colours, and as ſoon as you perceive it varniſh or poliſh, 
raw it out, leſt the colours mix and ſpoil each other. | 

EZ You may take out the work again, and reviſe it as often as 


na ou pleaſe, only putting it ſtill into the furnace, until it receives 
Wits juft gloſs, Sc. 0 5 Fg 

td This way of renewing and reviſing the tables, is done in 
enl imning with oil; and the painters obſerve, that the pieces muſt 
bot be handled until they are well dry'd in the air, fo thoſe in 
Lamel muſt be let alone until they receive their perfection from 


Whe fire. 


5 This is all to be obſerv'd in painting on Enamel; it remains 


der. only for us to ſhew how to prepare your dark red for tracing 
the deſign z you may have it thus. Es Wold” 
© Take the caput mortuum which remains in the retort, after 
nt, the agua fortis is made of your vitriol and nitre, grind it with 
we Boil of pie, and ſo you have the dark red ready for your uſe ; or 
Wl 


you may make it with crocus Martis, ground with oil of ſpike. 
= THE END. The ſcope whereunto all operations are di- 
il 1 {Wrected is repreſented in painting, by an old decrepit man with a 
grey beard, adorn'd with a garland of ivy; fitting with a ſun 
Edeparting from the eaſt, and ſeems to be in the weſt by its rays; 
3 a pyramid with 10 MS on it, and a ſquarę with the letter 
Unega. A | | . WIS. 
Decrepit becauſe he has one foot in the grave, the ivy denotes 
Chis want of ſupport, the Omega declares the end, as Alpha does 
ut tbe beginning; the ro MS fignify 10000, we 7 
are J ENGRAVING, tis the art or act of cutting metals and pre- 
tor WW GRAVING, Scious ſtones, and repreſenting letters, fi- 


5 fs 


xg 
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ring Wpures, Sc. on them, Engraving is an art which teaches the 


and I way of transferring any deſign upon copper, braſs or wood, by 
lone means of ſharp pointed infiruments —_ 


nel'd Finto ſeveral branches according to the matters it is practis'd upon, 
T his and the manner of performing it. . wo” 

c Tbe original way of Engraving on wood is now diftinguiſh'd 
t, of by the name of cutting in wood ; that on ſtones for tombs, c. 


ortis is call'd etching ; and that perform'd with the graver on 


rder medals, as copper, braſs, ſteel, ſilver, Sc. as alſo on precious 
nake tones, cryſtal, &c. alone keep their primitive name of Engra- 
A. ung and that perform'd by the knife, burniſher, punch and ſcra- 
uir 


per is call'd metzo tinto. The 


Engraving is properly a branch of ſculpture, and is divided 


carving or /tone-cutting ; that perform'd on metals with aqua 


_ cious ſtones and cryſtals; ſome of which works are ſtill tox 
| ſeen, equal to any production of the latter ages; but the art q 

Engraving on plates of metal or blocks of wood in order to om 
prints from them, was not known till after the invention 9 


the hands of Albert Durer and Lucas, they greatly improv'd i, 
and began to engrave on wood and copper, and ſucceeded t 


This is perform'd either with the graver or aqua fortis ; as fot 
ſize of the thing you would engrave on it; this plate muſt be 


well poliſh'd; then having your deſign drawn or trac'd over in 
looſe, i. e. ungummed ink, warm the plate over the fire and 


| Which depends not ſo much upon rules as practice, the ha- 


_ cuſhion or ſand bag, made of leather to lay the plate on, to 
give it the neceſſary turns and motions, a burni/her, made 0 


ENG 
The art of Engraving is for the greateſt part of modern i, 
vention, not being older than the ſixteenth century, 
It is true indeed, the ancients did practiſe Engraving on pn 


painting in oil. : | | 
The diſcovery of this art is aſcrib'd to Maſo Finiguerr | 
goldſmith of Florence, who being accuſtomed to take impreffin, 
of every thing he cut in clay, and to caſt melted fulphur int 
this mould, at length found out the way of taking the impn. 
ſions of them on paper, by ſmearing the figures of ſulphur wit 
oil and lamp-black. EO V 

The ſecret was not long e'er it got abroad, and coming t 


admiration. : 
ENGRAVING in copper is employ'd in repreſenting dive 

ſubjects, as portraits, hiſtories, landskips, foliages, figures, build 

ings, &c. either after paintings or deſigns made for the purpoſe, 


the graver, you muſt procure a copper plate, according to the 


fmear it lightly over with a thin skin of virgins wax, and on 
this lay the draught or deſign, done with ungumm'd ink, « 
red chalk, or black lead, c. and rub it hard down that the 
wax may lay hold of it and take it off. 5 
Having thus transferr'd the deſign upon the wax, it is to be 
trac d through the wax upon the copper with a point or needle; 
then you muſt heat the plate over the fire, and wipe off all tie W 5. 
wax, and the ſtrokes drawn on it with the needle, c. will re- ¶ filed 
main; which are to be followed, heightened, &c. according to 
the tenor of the deſign with the graver, which ought to be 
well tempered, and very ſharp. | 
All the art conſiſts in the conducting or guiding the grave, 


"A 
ſerat 


bitude, diſpoſition and genius of the artiſt. : 
The inſtruments neceſſary for this performance, are a round 


iron or ſteel, round at one end, and uſually Aattiſh at the other, 
to rub out ſlips and failures, ſoſten the ſtrokes, &c. a ſcraper to 


pare off the ſurface on occaſion, and a rubber of black - Fx 


ENG 


i ; loth, roll'd up to fill up the ſtrokes, that they may appear the 
© re viſibly in order to know how the work proceeds. 


{ENGRAVING with agua fortis is calbd ETCHING, which 
1 45 The chief inſtruments us'd in Graving, are four; 1. Gra- 


ers. 2. An oil-ſtone. 3. A cuſhion. 4. A burniſher. 

2. Gravers or graving tools are of three ſorts, round - pointed, 
ſquare-pointed and lozenge. . 58 
Pe round are the beſt for ſcratching withal, the ſquare-pointed 
mer are for cutting the largeſt ſtrokes; and the lozenge-pointed ones, 
er the maſt fine and delicate ſtrokes; but a graver of a middle form 
. between the ſquare and lozenge-pointed, will make the ſtrotes or 
h 


Watches appear with more life and vigour, according as it is ma- 


. 
pe 


o 


Wnag'd in working, 


3. The oilcſtone is for whetting the gravers upon, this ought 


i; to be very ſmooth, but not too hard, and without pin-holes. 
This is us'd as follows; having put a few drops of clean olive 
oil upon the ſtone, lay that fide of the graver that you defign ſhall 
es WW cut the copper, flat upon the ſtone, whet it very flat and even, and 
. er that purpoſe you muſt take care to carry your hand ſtedfaſt 
fe, with an equal ſtrength, placing the fore-finger firmly upon the op- 
or poßte fide of the graver. SL E 
the Den turn the next fide of the graver, and whet that in the 
de ite manner, that you may have a very ſharp edge for an inch or 
1 WE wore, | : | | | Ds 
| Then turn that edge that you have whetted uppermoſt, and ſet- 


on ng the end of the graver obliquely upon the ſtone, whet it very 
: at and ſloping in the form of a lozenge (with an exact and even 


band) making a ſharp-point to the edge of it, ” 

be grauer be not very good, and very exactly and carefully 

obe Wwhetted, it will be impoſſible to perform the Graving with niceneſs 

de; Wand curtofity. SO, 1 95 

the 5. The Graving cuſhion is a roundiſh, but flattiſh leather bag 

e. flled with ſand to lay the plate upon, on which it may be 
urn d eafily any way at pleaſure, | 


Irokes which you are engraving turn; this is to be attained by 

practice and diligent care. rol ne f 
5. The burniſber which is an iron tool is us'd in rubbing out 

ſcratches, ſpecks or other things, which may cauſe faults in your 


ound N work on the plate ; and alſo if any ſtrokes ſhall happen to be 
; {0 att too deep or groſs, to make them appear leſs and fainter by 
e al Wrubding them with it. 

ther, Of the making of Gravers. 

0 1 . 1. You muſt be provided with ſome croſs-bow fleel, and procure 
10 u be beaten aut into ſmall rode, and ſoftened, and this being done, 


Jon 


The plate muſt be turn d with the left hand, according as the 


ENG 
you may with a good file ſhape them as you pleaſe; this being 2 
beat them red hot, and immediately dip them into ſoap, which wil 
render them very hard. 

2. In doing this obſerve, that in dipping them into the ſoy 
if you turn your hand never ſo little awry, the Graver will : 
crooked,” 

3. If the Graver prove tos hard, lay the end of it upon a vl 
hot charcoal, till it begins to grow yellawiſh, and afterwards di; 
in tallow (or as ſome ſay in water) and it will toughen it. 

4. Then having ſharpened the Graver, ftrike the point of 
into a piece of hard box wood, to take off all the roughni 
about the points, which was caus'd by whetting it upon the gi. 
ſtone. ] 
F. In the laſt place, touch the edge ; of the Graver with a fil 
if the file cuts it, it is too ſoft, and Sill not work ; but if it wi 
not touch it, it is fit for the work. 

If the Graver breaks on the point, it is a Him that it is temperl 
too hard; but will oftentimes, _— a little uſe A MY cm 
to be well conditioned, 

Of. POLISHING the COPPER plate. 
1. Take a copper plate about the ſize of your work, that! 
to be Engraven on it, and that is free from fire flaws, 

2. Hammer it very even and ſmooth on a ſmooth anvil; tha 
take a pumice ſtone, free from gravel (leſt it ſcratch it, al 
thereby cauſe a A deal of NT to get out the ſcratches) wit 
a little water. 

3. Then drop a few * of alles oil oa the plate, an 
burniſh it with your burniſhing iron, and afterwards rub it wel 
with the end of a piece of charcoal {mace of diele and 
quench'd in urine) dipt in water.. 

4. Witha roller made with black felt, 3 or bever hi 
dipt in olive oil, rub it well for an hour or more, and 0 
plate will be ſufficiently poliſh'd. 

Of the manner of holding the Graver. 

1. It will be proper to cut off that part of the knob of ti 
handle of the Graver, which is upon the ſame line with the ey 
of the Graver; by this means, making the lower fide that | 
held next to the plate flat, that it may not be any interruptid 

in the Graving. See the plate. 5 
2. For if you work upon a large plate, if that part of the hat 
die of the Graver be not cut away, it will ſo reſt upon the coppit 
that it will interrupt the ſmooth and even motion of your hand 
making the firokes ; and will cauſe the Graver to run into the cl 
pe. deeper than it ought to do. 
Place the knob at the end of the handle of your Gran 


nt the * of your hand, and having extended your — 
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Wee! towards the point of the Graver, laying it at the bp or 
Wopolſite to the edge, which is to cut the plate; place your thumb 
In the one fide the Graver, and your other fingers on the other 
i ide, ſo as that you may guide the Graver flat and parallel with 
I he late. 
I a 4. Take care that your fingers interpoſe not betoean the 
| J and the Graver, for they will be an hindrance in carry- 
| Br g your Graver level with the plate, and make the lines more 
3 Weep, groſs and rugged than you would have them. 

4 Of the way and manner of ENGRAVING, 
1. Having (as has been ſaid beſore) a cuſhion filled with ſand 
about nine or ten inches diameter, and three or four inches 
lick, and a plate well poliſn'd, lay the plate upon the cuſhion, 
being plac'd on a firm bench or table. See the plate. 

b 2. Holding the Graver, as before directed, in making ſtrait 
Efrokes, take care to hold the plate firm upon the cuſhion, move 
Hour hand, leaning lightly, where the ſtroke ſhould be fine, 
and havier where the ſtroke ſhould be broader. 

z. In making crooked or circular ſtrokes, hold the hand and 
raver ſtedfaſt, your arm and elbow reſting upon the table, and 
E move the plate againſt the Graver ; for otherwiſe it is impoſſible 
Eto make thoſe crooked or winding ſtrokes with that command 
and neatneſs that you ſhould do. 

| 4, Take care to carry your hand with fach a flight, that the 
| firoke may end as finely as it began, and if there be occafion 
Eto thicken and make one part deeper or blacker than another, 
Lit ſhould be done by degrees; and that you may do it with the 
[greater exactnefs, obſerve, that your ſtrokes be neither too cloſe 
| nor too wide. 

For your more exact obſervation, you ſhould praQtiſe by ſuch 
prints as are more looſely ſhadowed, left by imitating the more 
dark, you ſhould not know where to begin or where to end. 

5. After you have engraven one part of your work, it will bo 
proper to ſcrape it with the ſharp edge of your burnyher or other 
Graver, carrying it along even with the plate, to take off the 
roughneſs of the ſtrokes; but in doing this, you mult take 1 
care not to make ſcratches in it. 

6. And that you may the better diſcern that which is en- 
graven, dip your roller made of felt or caſtor in oil, and rub the 


paces Engraver. 


7. Laſtly, whatſoever ſhall appear to be amiſs, you uſt D 
out with the burniſher, and poliſh it again very nicely with 
Jour rubber of caſtor and oil, and when you have done you 


may boil your plate a little while i in vinegar and rub it gently 
With your rubber beforemention d. 
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vou. 


dran upon the copper. 


heat the plate over the fite, till it may be hot enough to met 
if it be not even, heat it again by the fire and wipe it ov! 


the ſame way, clap the print which you would imitate with 
the printed fide next to the plate, and having plac'd it vey 


| ſtick to the wax upon the plate; then take off the print (be. 


(which may be caus'd alſo by putting too much wax upon tit 


every part. CES : : 
N. B. If the print ſtick too hard to the wax, hold it to tis 
fire, and it will come off with eaſe. SH 


it upon the wax it will be beft to track it over in every limb with 
à black- lead pencil. PLE 


„ TO, 

The method of Engraving COPIES or PRINTS, ME 
t. If you would have it print the contrary way, rub the by Wi; 
fide of the print with duſt of black-lead, and lay it on the wu e 
plate; and trace over all the out-lines of the deſign or print will 
a needle or drawing point, and you will find all thoſe line hi 
2. Take a drawing point not very ſharp, and with the yy 
thereof ſcratch or trace over every particular line or out- ſtro 
which when you have done it will not be difficult to mark u 
all the ſhadows as you engrave, having the proportion bem 


3. For copies of letters go over every letter with black-l 
or write them with ungumm'd ink, and clap the paper on th 
wax d plate as before directed. I” | : 
4. Or take a dog's tooth and rub the paper all over with i; 
not miſſing any place; which done, take the paper off the pl 
and fo will all the letters written with the ungumm'd ink kk 
left exactly upon the wax. 3 
5. Then take a „n, and draw all the letters through tir 
wax upon the plate, and take a linen rag or pencil bruſh, a 
cleanſe the work from the looſe wax, ſo will all the letters vii 
Of the IMITATION of copies or prints for EN. 
55 N GRAVING. F i r= 
r. Having a piece of bees wax tied up in a fine Holland ry, 


the wax; then rub the plate with the wax tied up in the ray 
till you ſee it covered all over with wax (which let be very thin 


gently with a feather. 5 | 
2. If you would copy a printed picture, to have it print af 

exactly, rub the back fide of the print with a burniſher, or an 
thing that is hard, ſmooth and round, which will cauſe it to 


ginning at one corner) gently and with care, left you tear | 


plate) and it will leave upon the wax the perfect proportion in 


' Where take notice, that if it be an old picture, before you la 


ENGRAVING 


_ ENG. 
ENGRAVING on precious ſtenes conſiſts in repreſenting 


ares or devices either in relievo or creux, i. e. emboſs d or in- 
eated on divers kinds of hard poliſh'd ſtones, 
Te art of Engraving on precious ſtones, is one of thoſe in 
jvich the ancients excell'd ; as it appears by thoſe antique agats, 
W.,nians and onyx s, which ſurpaſs any thing of that kind the 
noderns have produc'd. | 1 
= Pyrgoteles among the Greeks, and Dioſcorides under the firſt 
Emperors of Rome were the moſt eminent Engravers we read of; 
Whe former of which was ſo eſteem'd by Alexander, that he for- 


had any body elſe to Engrave his head; and the head of Au- 


8 


uus engraven by the latter was ſo beautiful, that the ſucceed- 


Ig Emperors choſe it for their ſeal. . 

E All the polite arts having been buried under the ruins of the 
Roman empire; the art of Engraving on ſtones met the ſame 
Wate, and was not retriev'd in Italy, till the beginning of the 
Wiſtcenth century; when one John of Florence, and after him 
EDominic of Milan, perform'd works of this kind no way to be 
ti beſpis d. . DE Os TE 

: After their time, ſuch ſculptures became more common in 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, from whence a great 
Emany were carried into other countries, but theſe fell far ſhort 


f the beauty of thoſe of the ancients ; eſpecially ſuch as were on 
precious ſtones, for as to thoſe on cryſtal, the Germans ſucceed- 

ry, ed well enough; as alſo did the French after them. 

mel In this branch of Engraving, the things made uſe of are the 

mond or emery. = „„ 5 

tin The diamond which is the hardeſt and moſt perſect of all 

over Precious ſtones, is only cut by itſelf or with its own matter. 


That which is firſt to be done, is to cement two rough dia- 


nt of ronds to the ends of two ſticks, big enough to hold them 
with ed in the hands; and to rub or grind them againſt each 
ven tber, till they be brought to the form deſired. l 
ra The duſt or powder that is rubb'd off, ſerves afterwards to 
it ue them, which is perform'd with a kind of mill that turns 
t (be wheel of ſoft iron. ly” 


The diamond is fix'd in a braſs diſh, and thus apply'd to the 


ear | 
n the bel is cover'd with diamond duſt, mixt up with oil of olives ; 
on in when the diamond is to be cut facet-wiſe, they apply firſt 


ne face then another to the wheel. 3 
iet, ſaphirs and topazes are cut and form'd the ſame way, 

a copper wheel, and poliſh'd with tripoli diluted in water. 
to agates, amethi/ts, emeralds, hyacinths, granates, rubies, 

bir and other of the ſofter ſtones, they are cut on a leaden 

bel, moiſtened with emery and water, and poliſh'd with tri- 

l on a pewter wheel. 5 

ING RE Lapis, 


% 
i 1144s 


or wy the tools being moiſtened from time to time vi 


iron plac's upright, as in the turners lathe ; to be brought Coke 
or ſet further apart at pleaſure. 


ing kept tight by a ſcrew. 
ply id by the hand to the tool, and is ſhifted and condudtd x 


it were Ove thus wearing, and as it were grinding off tht 
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Lapis, opal, &c, ate d on a wooden wheel, + 
To faſhion and Engrave vaſes of agate, cry/tal, lapis, or iq 
ee, they make uſe of a kind of lathe like that us d by yey. 
terers, excepting that as the pewterers lathe holds the veſſeh 
which are to be wrought with proper tools; that of the Eu 


ver generally holds the tools which are turn'd by a wheel, 2 


the veſſels held to them to be cut and engraver either in rely 


diamond duſt and vil, or at leaſt emery and water. 

To engrave the ſmaller works of any of theſe ſtones, afy 
thiy have been poliſh'd, ſuch as ſeals, &c. they uſe a little ing 
wheel, the ends' of whoſe axes are receiv'd within two pieces q 


At one end of one of theſe axes are fitted the proper tools, be 
'Laftly, the wheel is turn'd by the foot, and the ſtone y 


occaſion requires, 
The tools are generally of i iron; ; Mormetimes of braſs. As t 
thin form it is various; but generally bears ſome refemblance b 
chiſſels, gouges, &c.. ſome have ſmall round- heads like button 
others like ferrels to take the pieces out, others flat, c. 
| Theſe tools are not apply'd directly againſt the ſtone, but 


fubſtance. - - 
And ſtill whether it be figures or letters or r chatadters the 


manner of application is the ſame. 


The tools, as has been before ſaid, are to be frequently maj 
ſtened with diamond duſt and oil of olives. 
When the ſtone has been engraven, it is poliſh'd on whee 


of bruſhes made of hogs briſtles and tripoli. 


As for works which are larger and leſs delicate, they make 
uſe of tools'of copper or-pewter made on purpoſe to poliſh th 
ground, or plain parts with tripoli, &c. which is apply' after 


the ſame rouge Mira thoſe een the . is per 


formde. 
' ENGRAVIN G en W is chiefly pied in cutting fe 
punches, matrices and dies e, for ſtriking coins, medals and 


_ counters. 


The method of Engraving with the inſtruments, Cc. a 


the ſame for coins as for i medals and counters, all the difference 


conſiſts in their greater or leſs relievo; the relievo of coins bein} 
much leſs conſiderable than that of n and that of counten 


ſtill leſs than that of coins, 
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ENG 
Engravers in Reel commonly begin with punches which are 


ia relievo, and ſerve for making the creux or cavities of the ma- 

13 _ trices and dies. iT, | ; a WT Wren F065 | 

Wh Though ſometimes they begin with the creux or hollowneſs, 

«but then it is only when the intended work is to be cut very 
W ſhallow. - - ? Uh fin to 1 755 

0 5 te firſt thing is the deſigning the figures, the next is the 

u moulding them in white wax, of the ſize and depth they are to 


be; and from this wax the punch is engraven. . 
This punch is a piece of ſteel; or at leaft of iron and ſteel 
mixt; on which the intended figure, whether a head or a re- 
© verſe, is cut or chiſſell'd in relievo, before the metal is temper'd 
or hardened. | Þ COT | 
The inſtruments us'd in this Graving in relievo, which are 
much the ſame as thoſe wherewith the finiſhing the work in 
E creux is effected, are of ſteel, 
1 he principal are Gravers of divers kinds, chiſſels, flat- 
ters, Ee. To lars | 28 
uy = When the punch is finiſh'd, they give it a very high temper, 
that it may the better bear the blows of the hammer with which 
it is truck, to give the impreſſion to the matrice, | 
That which Engravers call matrice or matrix, is a piece of 
good ſteel of a cubical form, call'd alſo a dye, on which the 
E relievo of the punch is ſtruck in creux. | : 55 
IL is calld matrix, becauſe the coins or medals ſeem to be 
form'd or generated in the cavities or indentures thereof, as ani- 


ma are in the matrix of their mother. 5 
WE This ſteel is made hot to ſoften it, that it may the more 
moi readily take the impreſſion of the punch; and after ftriking the 


punch on it in this ſtate, they proceed to touch up or finiſh the 
ſtrokes and lines, where by reaſon of their fineneſs, or the too 
great relievo they are any thing defective, with ſome of the tools 


make i abovementioned. | _ 5 
\ the The figure being thus finiſh'd, they proceed to Engrave the 
| after reſt of the medal, as the mouldings of the border, the engrail'd 
; pet ting, letters, Fe. . 


All which, particularly the letters or engrailment, are perform'd 
With little tee] punches, well temper' d and very ſharp. And 
a they ſometimes make uſe of puncheons to Engrave the creux 
of the matrix; ſo on ſome occaſions they make uſe of the creux 
of the matrix to Engrave the relievo of the punch 

Jo examine and judge of the Engraving in creux, divers me- 
thods have been deviſed to take the impreſſions from it, as the 
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turpentine and lamp-black; which always retaining its ſoftnek, 


manag'd the ſame way; the third is by laying a piece of ſoſ 


per takes he impreſſion of the work, But this is only Proper 
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Flor entine, call'd fon, and licnam'd Pell Corgnivole, beer 


ENG 
Sometimes they make uſe of a compoſition of common Wax, 


eaſily takes the impreſſion of the part it is apply'd to. 

But as this only ſerves to ſhew the work by piece- meal, they 
have recourſe to other methods to ſhew the whole figure. 
Ihe hiſt is by pouring melted lead on a piece of paper, ant 
clapping the matrice upon it; the ſecond is with melted ſulphu 


paper on the Graving, and over the paper a leaf of lead; whe 
giving two or three blows with a hammer on the lead, the pa. 


where the Engraving is ſhallow. 
When the matrix is quite finiſh'd, ay temper t, rub it wel 
with pumice ftone, and clean out the one again with a hai 
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bruſh ; and laſtly, it is poliſh'd with oil and emery. In thi 5 
condition it is fit for the mill, to be us'd to ſtrike coins, me- int 
dals, c. ter 
Engraving on ſeals, ſtamps, ch. aackieg-i irons u tur 
goldſmiths, pewterers, book-binders, c. either in relievo u to 
indenture, is perform'd after the manner laſt deſcrib'd. = thi 


ENGRAVING PRECIOUS STONES and CRYSTAL I der 


As to Graving on precious ſtones and cryſtal, the inventin 


1s very ancient as well for the concave, as the relievo; ſevenl MF the 


pieces in both kinds are to be ſeen, - which ſhews us the wor ler 


derful skill of the ancient ſculptors, both for the W 0 of t cor 


deſign and the excellency of the work. E | 
Though they Engrave upon almoſt all fon of precious ſons | Wo! 
yet the moſt finiſh'd figures which we meet are upon om a mo! 


cornelians, becauſe they found that theſe were more proper tha vine 
others, on account of their being more firm, more equal au it is 
Engraving cleanly, and alſo on account of the ſeveral cab diar 


that are in the onyx's in rows one above another; by wha 42 


means in their relievs's, they ſo ordered it that the ground wah led 
of one colour, and the figure of another, as is to be ſeen in ſevei don 


fine pieces; which are done with the wheel and emeril of powds 


of diamond, and the tools that will be ſpoken of hereafter. T 
As to thoſe that are engrav'd in concave, they are the mort] othe 
difficult, becauſe *tis a fort of work in the dark, and it is nece men 
ſary to judge aright of what is done to take proofs every moment] ral p. 
by impreſſions in paſte or wax. turni 
This art, which was loſt with others, did not begin to app dary 
again till the time of Pope Martin V, the ne of the H As 
teenth century. - - gran, 
One of the firſt who undertook to FM rave on TRE was iy hard, 


ENG 


b and hardeſt of all precious ſtones, cannot be cut but by itſelf, 
The workman begins by cementing two rough diamonds at 


tte end of two ſticks, big enough to be held firm in the hand, 

and rubs the diamonds one againſt another, which the French 
call zgriſer, and thus he gives them what form and figure he 
ar We deſires. | | | 


In rubbing the two rough diamonds, there falls off a powder 
© into a kind of box, which is what the jewellers make uſe of af- 
& terwards to poliſh their diamonds, and they do it by a mill 
E turn'd by an iron wheel; on this wheel is laid an iron pincer, 
to which anſwers a ſhell of copper; the diamond is ſoldered into 


this ſhell with tin ſodder ; and that the pincer may bear the har- 


LW der on the wheel, a great plate of lead is put upon it. 


ton The wheel on which the diamond is plac'd is ſprinkled with 
el WE the powder that came from it and oil of olives ; when the jewel- 


vo: ler cuts with facets he changes his tools from time to time, ac- 

tt cording as his work finiſhes, till it is in its laſt perfection. 
Wben a diamond is to be ſawn into two or more pieces, the 

one workman takes the diamond powder well pounded in a ſteel- 


an mortar, and a peſtle of the ſame ; tis alloy'd with water and 


ca vinegar or ſomething elſe, which is thrown on the diamond as 


auß it is cut with iron or copper wire as fine as a hair; there are 


ou diamonds cut tools made on purpoſe. _ 
wha As to rubies, ſapphires and topazes, they are cut and ſprink- 
1 wi] led with powder of diamond and oil of olives, the poliſhing is 


owe | ter 8 85 ; | | 
er. WW The workman turns a wheel with one hand, and with the 
, mor] other he forms the ſtone fix'd to a ſtick, faſtened in an inſtru- 


nectW ment of wood, call'd a quadrant, becauſe *tis compos'd of ſeve- 
omen ral pieces that quadrate together, and is mov'd by a vice; which 
turning the ſtick, forms regularly the different figures the lapi- 
er dary would make on the ſtone. 
the 


% <© 


granates, agats, and other ſorts of ſtones, which are not ſa 
; was ff hard, they are cut on a leaden wheel, ſprinkled with emeril duſt 


becau tempered in water; afterwards they are poliſh'd on a tin wheel 


with tripoli, in the ſame manner as abovemention'd. 


eren done on another copper wheel with 2rips/i tempered in wa- 


As for rubies, ballais, eſpinelles, emeralds, jacynths, aniethyſts, 


8 There 


3 


Tpbefe are other ſorts of ſtones, as the zurquois, the geroſ 
and the opal, which are poliſh'd on a wooden wheel with i. 
15 To make and engrave a vaſe or urn of agate, cry/tal or har 
ſtones, the lapidary makes uſe of a machine which they call! 
tower, the ſame as the pewterers uſe, excepting that inſtead a 
the pewterers being diſpos'd to hold the pots and veſſels which 
they work with tools, this is commonly made to hold the di. 
ferent tools that are apply'd to it. | a | 
\ Theſe tools as they turn, form or engrave the veſſels that ar 
refented to them to be faſhioned and adorned in relievo or 4%, 
as the workman pleaſes, who changes his tools according 
he has occaſion ; he alſo ſprinkles powder of diamond and oil d 
olives, or ſome other ſuch duſt upon his tools. „ 
There are ſome ſtones that are hardly worth the diamond 
powder, and work better with other duſt, as the jacynth, the 
giraſol, tlie turquois; and ſeveral others that ſeem to be of a ff 
nature. | | 
When the ſtones are poliſh'd, and are to be engraven eithe 
in relievo or deep, if they are in little pieces as medals or feal, 
the layidary uſes a machine call'd a little tower, which is nothing 
elſe but an iron wheel, the two ends of whoſe axis turn aul 
are faſtened in two pieces of iron like turners ſpectacles; which 
open and ſhut as one pleaſes, they being half clove for that purpoſt, 


and joining again at the top by a traverſe, which holds them, o 
made after any other manner. ffs 

At one end of the axis of the wheel are put the tools, which 
are lock'd and faftened in with a vice, and held fo by it. 

IT bis wheel is turned with the foot, and the hand guides th 
work apainſt the tool, which is of iron; but if the work k 
large, it is ſometimes of braſs ; all tools great or ſmall are mad 
of iron or braſs; ſome are like little whirlegigs, and are callt 
ſaws; ſome are term'd ſcabbards, and have a little round heat 
like a button; thoſe that are call'd hinges, are made in the forn 
of an iron ring, and ſerve to lift up the pieces; there are ſome 
flat, and other different ſorts, which the artificer cauſes to k 
forg'd of ſeveral ſizes, according to the quality of the work. 
The tool is apply'd to the ſtone to be work'd, not direct) 
_ bppolite to the end of the tool, but ſide-ways; ſo that the ſav 
takes it off in turning againſt, and as it were cutting it. 
. The ſame way is practis'd in making figures, letters or q. 

I 


phers, by ſprinkling diamond duft and oil of olives; and ſome 


times when the workman would pierce any thing through, lit 


iron bodkins are fix'd to the tower, at the end of which ther 
is a diamond enchas d. n 


* 
wo 


When 


W 
e 


ENG * 
= When the ſtones are engrav'd in relievo or deep, they are po- 
EZ 1;h'd on wheels of bruſhes made of hog's briſtles * pak 
on account of the delicacy of the work. | a} 
And when there is a large field, copper or tin tools are ma- 
on purpoſe to poliſh it with tripoli, which are apply'd to the lit- 
le tower, after the ſame manner as graving tools. 5 
ENGRAVING in RELIEVO or in CONCAVE. 
I bere are ſeveral ways of Engraving in metals, and upon pre- 

cious tones, for relievo's are made in both the one and the other, 
ar zs well as graving in concave. 
| When an artiſt would engrave on ſteel to make medals, he 
begins with deſigning his ſubject, whether an effigy or device, 
which he cuts out on wax in baſs relievo; then he makes a pun- 
cheon, and on one of theſe ends, which ought to be of caſe har- 
nd dened fteel, he cuts out of relief, the ſame thing he made in 
wax. 3 
When the puncheon is in its perfection he tempers it to har- 
den it, and then with a mallet or ſome ſuch inſtrument, ſtrikes 
het upon it to make the impreſſion in a ſquared piece of ſteel form'd 
al; like a dye; before which, he puts the ſquar'd piece into the 
fire to ſoften it, and make it more eaſily receive the impreſſion 
= with the puncheon; for being ſtruck hot and cold, it receives 
ck in concave, what is in relievo on one end of the puncheon. 
of, The ſquared piece not taking all the delicate ſtrokes of the 
% fpuncheon, which commonly is us'd for the raiſing of the rel:cvo, 
there is a great deal more to be done to finiſh the concave ; which 
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ich is perform'd with ſteel tools, as little chizels, burins, ſharp gra- 
vers, echops, riffloirs, little chizels with files at the end, and 
the ſeveral other tools, ſome to cut, ſome to hew, ſome trait, 
kh ſome crooked, which the artificer provides himſelf with, and 
nat: tempers and rubs on a pumice-ſtone. - 
aue As the puncheon is made uſe of, it is from time to time 
den bruſh'd with a ſort of braſs wire. „ 5 
om When the figures are finiſh'd, he engraves the reſt of the 
ome medal, as the moulding of the borders, the letters, &c. for 


) if WW which he uſes the zracer, the ingraler and other puncheons, 

. well ſteel'd and tempered ; thoſe that are us'd for the mouldings 

ct and letters, are ſtruck and impreſs'd on the puncheon with a 

ſav WW hammer; for neither the burin nor the litile chizel can engrave 
letters to the ſame perfection as theſe puncheons. 

; There are abundance of other little things neceſſary to be done 

me. in medals, according to the nature of the deſign, which muſt be 

little WF firuck alſo as well as the letters. 

her BR As for the little chizels, they are to be touch'd lightly with a 
| Mallet, more or leſs as the work requires. | | 


Then Bb; To 


ETC g 

To write or Engrave upon an EGG, PEBBLE, FLINT, G., 1 
Write what you pleaſe with wax or greaſe upon an mM 
pebble, flint, &c. then put it into the ſtrongeſt ſpirit of Vinepar 
or oil of ſalt, letting it lie two or three days, and you will find 
every place about the letters or writing, eaten or conſun/} 
away; but the places where the wax or greaſe was, not touch 


* 


At all. 
ENVY is repreſented by a wonderſul lean old man, with 


pale and meagre face, in whoſe withered cheeks age has wrought 


deep furrows and wrinkles, 


_ EQUALITY is repreſented in painting by a middle agel 


woman, holding a pair of ſcales in her right hand, the neſt of 


a ſwallow feeding her young ones in her left. 
The ſcales denote juſtice duly weighing actions, the fwalloy 


the father of a family dividing his eſtate equally amongſt his chi. 


dren; imitating the ſwallow that never takes from one to gilt 
to another. | 


EQUALITY is alſo repreſented in painting by a lady, lipht- 
ing two torches at once. 5 | 
ERASMUS ROTTERODAMUS is painted yellow haired, 
grey eyed, and ſomewhat pale. - 
_ ERATO. Takes her name from Egas, love or deſire, ſhe 
is one of the nine muſes, and is painted with a ſweet and come 
countenance, her temples encompaſs'd with myrtles and roſes; 
bearing an heart with an iron key, by her fide Cupid wingel 
with a lighted torch ; having his bow and quiver at his back, 
ERROR is repreſented in painting, by a man in a pilgrim's 
habit groping JJ fo Eo 
The cloth blinding him ſignifies man's falling into Err, 
when his mind is darkned with worldly concerns ; the ſtaff hi 
of right reaſon, | 
_ ESTEEM cannot be repreſented in drawing, Cc. but h 
ATTENTION, and by the motion of the parts of the fac, 
which ſeem fix'd upon the object cauſing this attention; for then 
the eye-brows will appear advanc'd forward over the eyes, be. 
ing deprefs'd next the noſe, and the other ends a little riſing, 
the eye very open, and the eye-ball turn'd upwards. 
The veins and muſcles of the front, and about the eyes wil 
appear a little ſwell'd, the noftrils drawing downwards; tit 
cheeks will be moderately ſunk in about the jaws, the mouth 3 
little open, the corners drawing back, and hanging downwards 
_ ETCHING is a method of engraving on copper, in which 


being apt to ſtumble, if he take not the guide of the ſpirit and 


are eaten in with agua fortis, 2 


the lines or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a tool or grave) 


Tix 


ETC 


The invention of Etching, properly ſo call'd, was much hot 
: ae ſame time as engraving on copper, by Albert Durer and 
BZ LUCAS. 
. F Etching has ſeveral advantages over graving 3 as firſt that it 
© i is done with more eaſe and expedition; ſecondly, that it re- 
| quires fewer inſtruments ; and thirdly, that it repreſents divers 
kinds of ſubjects better and more agreeably to nature, as land- 
| ſcapes, ruins, grounds, and ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, 
buildings, Sc. 
The method of Etching is as follows; the copper plate being 
| prepar'd, well hammer'd and poliſh'd as for engraving, then 
© ſcrape ſome chalk, and with a clean linen rag rub it well over 
© the plate, to free it from greaſe ; heat it over the fire, and when 
» bot, cover it over with a peculiar ground or varniſh, 
. When this ground or varnith is laid on, it is blackened with 
the ſmoke of a candle, and on this varniſh or ground, thus 
© blackened, the back of the deſign or draught is laid, being firſt 
E rubb'd over with red-chalk. 
1 This deſign being laid on, is to be calk'd or transferr'd upon 
the varniſh'd ſide of the plate; this is done by tracing over all 
E the lines and ſtrokes of the draught, with a needle or point not 
ſhe . very ſharp, which preſſing the paper cloſe down to the ground, 
oh 3 | cauſes the wax to Jay hold of the red-chalk, and fo brings off 
s with it the marks of the ſeveral lines; ſo that at length it Ihews 
gel a copy of the whole deſign in all its correctneſs. 
= The draught or deſign being thus calk'd, the etcher next pro- 
mn; | ceeds to draw the ſeveral lines and contours with a pointed tool, 
| through the grounds upon the copper. 
5 In doing this, he makes uſe of points of divers ſizes, and n 
on them more ſtrongly or lightly, according as the ſeveral parts 
a | of the figures, Sc. require more or leſs ſtrength or boldneſs. 
| Some of theſe points are as fine as needles, for the tender hair 
. by  firokes, and the remoter fainter objects; and others again as big 
ace, = bodkins, made oval-wiſe, for the deeper 8 and the 
then | figures 1 in the front of the work. 
de. This being done, a rim or border of wax is rais'd round the 
ſing (circumference of the plate to keep in the agua fortis, which is to 
[prevent the aua fortis, from running oft at the edges; and then 
wil it is poured on the plate fo prepared. 


Ive 


tt- 


the The ground or varniſh with which the plate i is covered beir ing 


th impenetrable by the corroſive quality of the aqua fortis, defend 
ards, tbe plate from it every where, but in thoſe lines or hatches, 98 

hich thro' it with the points; which lying open, the water paſſes thro? 
aver them into the copper, and eats into it the depth Lequir 'd; Which 
eng done, it is pour'd off again. | 
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Ex © 
It is to be obſerv'd, there are two kinds of Etching grouni 
the one ſoft and the other hard. | 
| There are likewiſe two kinds of aqua fortis, the one whit 
which is only us'd with the ſoft ground, and is apply'd as hy 
been before directed; and the other green made of vinegy, 
common falt, ſa! ammoniac and verdegreaſe, 

This is us'd indifferently with either kind of ground. 

The application of the green is ſomewhat different from th 
white. 3 

This is poured on the plate without any border, which h 
is plac'd a little inclin'd to the end, that the water may run cf 
which is receiv'd in a veſſel, plac'd underneath, 

This pouring on of the agua fortis is ſeveral times repeats) 
till it has eaten deep enough. 

Nor muſt the aqua fortis, of which kind ſoever it is, con 
tinue equally long, or be poured on equally often on all the pam 
of the deſign, the remote parts muſt be eaten more lighth 
than thoſe nearer to the view, 

For effecting this, they make uſe of a compoſition of oil a 
greaſe, with which they cover the parts, that are to be bitten 
no farther, | =” „ 

Or elſe they lay this compoſition on as a defenſative at fil, 
and take it off again, when they find it proper. 

In a word, they are every now and then covering or uno. 
vering one or another part of the deſign, as occaſion requires 

The management of the agua fortis is the principal thing in 
the whole art of Etching, and that on which the effect of th 


whole very much depends. | ; firiki 
The workman muſt be very obſervant as to the ground, th voul 
it don't fail or give way in any part to the agua fortis, and ii. T 


does in any place to ſtop up that place with common varniſh. We ines 
This muſt alſo be obſerv'd, that a freſh dip of agua fort | trait 
muſt never be given, without firſt waſhing out the plate in f 7 
water, and drying it at the fire. Re 
When the aqua fortis has perform'd its part, the ground mul Walter, 
be taken off, and the plate waſh'd and dry'd; after which th 
artiſt muſt examine it, with his graver in his hand, to touch! 
up and heighten it, where the agua fortis, &c. has miſs'd. 
__, ETCHING. The materials uſed therein 
Etching is an artificial engraving on copper or braſs plates wit 
agua fortis. T 
The inſtruments uſed in Etching are thirteen: 
1. Hard varniſb. 2. Soft varniſh. 3. Prepar'd oil. + 4 
qua fortis. 5. Needles. 6. Oil flone. 7. Bruſh pencils. 8, Bur: 
niſher. 9. A ſcraper. 10. Compaſſes, 11, Ruler. 12. 4 Sf 
13. The frame and trough, = and 
ä Fick 


— 


ET 
| Etching needles. | 
| cout needles of ſeveral ſizes, ſuch as will pk without 
+ N and of a fine grain; then take good round ſticks of 
em wood (that is not apt to ſplit) in length about fix inches, 
2 about the thickneſs of a large gooſe quill, at the end of 
A which fix your needles, ſo that they may ſtand out of the ſticks 


needles you ought to have twenty at leaſt; which you may alſo 
ex in ſuch ſticks as to have a pencil at the other end. 

How to whet the points of the needles with the oil flone. 

If you would whet them round, the points muſt be whetted 
Yor upon the oil-ftone (not as ſowing needles are) turning them 
round as you whet them, as turners do. If you would have 
them ſloping, firſt make them blunt upon the oil-ſtone ; then 
; polding them firm and ſteady, whet them ſloping on one fide 
3 77 till they come to a ſhort and roundiſh oval. 

6 4 The bruſh pencil is to cleanſe the work, wipe off duſt, and 
to ſtrixe the colours even over the ground or varniſh, when laid 
3 bon the plate. 

5 The burniſher is a well hardened piece of ſteel, ſomewhat 
3 | roundiſh at the end. Its uſes have been mentioned before. 
The ſcraper is one of the inftruments fitted for clearing the 
tra of all deep ſcratches or ſtrokes which the burniſher will not 
Stake away; they are firſt to be ſcrap'd out with the ſcraper (car- 
7 rying an even hand, that you may not make more work) and 
Eaſtherwards what has been ſcrap'd is to be burniſhed. 


Efriking circles, or ſome part or portion of them, where you 
that would have your work to be exact. 


un The ruler is uſed chiefly in drawing all the ſtrait hatches or 


b. Ines of the deſign upon the plate, or to mark out diſtances upon 
m trait lines. 

fr i he tiff is uſed for drawing through all the out-moſt lines or 
citcumferences of the print, pattern, Or drawing, which i is etched 
mul WM after. 

the To make the frame. 

chi? The frame is an entire board, about the top and ſides of which 


ss faſtened a ledge about two inches broad, to keep the agua 


artis from running off from the ſides when it is poured on; the 
wit oy end of this board is to be plac'd in the trough, leaning 


ſoping againſt a wall or ſome other thing, in which are to be 


plac d fix ſeveral pegs of wood to reſt the plate upon. 


. 7% Trough is made of a fine, firm piece of elm or oak, ſet 


Bu. upon four legs, the hollow of which is in width four inches, and 
daft el fuch length as may be fit for uſe, 


ch; L | The 


b bout a quarter of an inch, or ſomething better. Of theſe 


The compaſſes, Their chief uſe is in meaſuring diſtances, or 
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ET G 
The hollow muſt be ſomething deeper in the middle that th 
water running thither may fall thro' a hole (made there for th 
purpoſe) into an earthen pan well leaded. 


The inſide of this board and trough muſt be covered With; 
thick oil colour, to hinder the aqua fortis from eating or rottiy 


the board. 
The poliſhing of the Fares 

Beſides what has bel ſaid of poliſhing the copper plate fores. 
graving (ſee ENGRAVING) take the SireQions following, 

1. The plate being well planiſh'd or forg'd, chuſe the ſmoat, 
eſt {ide for poliſhing; then fix it upon a board a little declining 
and rub it firmly and evenly all over with a piece of grindflon, 
often throwing water upon it, ſo long till there remain no ci 
or flaws or marks of the hammer. 

2. Waſh it clean, and with a piece of good pumice-ſton, 
rub it croſs- wiſe to the former, till the marks of the gw” -ſton 
are 15 8 

Then waſh it clean again, and rub it with a fine hon 
Bs water croſs-wiſe to the former, till the marks of the pumie 
Kone are rubb'd out. 

4. Waſh it again, and with a piece of charcoal without xn 
(being heated red hot, and quenched in urine, the outſide ha: 
ing been pared off) rub the plate with water, till all the {mal 
ſtrokes of the hone diſappear. | 

5. If there ſhall yet remain any ſmall ſtrokes or ſcratches, nd 
them out with the end of the burniſhing iron ; but if they hap 
pen to be pretty deep, then you muſt make uſe of your ſcrape 
to ſcrape them out, and afterwards burniſh them, and laſtly 
charcoal them as before directed, till the plate 1 is glaz'd, and tha 
it is finiſhed, 

To make the hard vorn for ETCHING. 

Take Burgundy or Greek pitch ten ounces, of colophony u 
roſin the fame quantity, of nut oil eight ounces ; melt the pitt 
or rolin in an earthen pot over a gentle fire; then put in tix 
oil, and let them boil for the ſpace of half an hour; then ſe! 
on a more flow fire, and let it cool a little, till it appear like! 
glewy ſyrup; then cool it a little more, and ſtrain it, and wit 
it is almoſt cold, put it into a glaz'd pot for uſe. This will 11 
good for ſeven years and more. 

To make the fat varniſh fer ETCHING. 

Take of v: 'rgin's wax ſix ounces, maſticꝶ in drops four ounce, 
aſphaltum two ounces; grind the aſticꝶ and aſphaitum ſeparatelſ 
very fine, and ſiſt them thro' a fine hair ſieve; then melt ti 
Wax in an earthen pot, and ſtrew in the majtici and ajphaltun 
keeping ſtirring upon the fire, till they be wel! diſſolv'd and mix 
Which will be in about half an hour; 18 let it cool a little, an 


pou 


E'T C 

or into a baſon of fair wuter (but do not let the dregs go in; 
I having wetted your hands, take it out of the water, and 
Make it up into rolls before it is cold. ok ifs _ 
Or thus; Take of virgin's wax eight ounces, aſphaltum four 
KW nces ; amber and maſtick of each two ounces; reduce the three 
HK into a fine powder ; mix them over a gentle fire, ſo that it 
Kay not be burnt ; then take it off the fire, pour it into a veſ- 
IE! of fair water, and make it up into rolls or balls. and keep 
& from the duſt ; when you have occaſion to uſe it, take a quan- 


e of it, and tie it up in a piece of taffety or ſilk, and uſe i 
according as you will be directed hereafter, | 


Or thus; If it be for a red ground, take red-lead, grind it 
ery well, and temper it with varniſh, „ N 
Or thus; For another red ground, take red-lead or vermi- 
In, and having ground it very well, grind it again with linſeed 
Il, and lay it on very thin. 


Or thus; Take virgin's wax two ounces, aſphaltum, amber, 


— 
® 
my 


” 


Bind maftick, of each one ounce (but if the weather be cold, but 
half an ounce of ma/?ick) roſin and ſhoemakers pitch of each 
Half an ounce, common varniſh a quarter of an ounce; melt 


, 


y degrees; mix them well, and make it up into rolls or balls, 
Ind keep it from duſt for uſe. j 
Or thus; For a white ground, take roſin four ounces, wax 


jm uo ounces ; melt them together, adding Venetian ceruſs finely 
hay round four drams. 3 5 
70 E Or thus; For a black ground, take aſphaltum two ounces, 
auth 


We; wax one ounce, melt them together, and while they are 
Farm, lay it thinly on with a lawn rag. wy 
= To make the prepar'd oil. 

Heat oz] olive in an earthen veſſel, and put into it a ſufficient 
quantity of ſheeps ſuet tried (ſo much that it being dropt upon a 
Cold thing, the matter will be a little hardened and firm) let 


$ reddiſh colour, left they ſhould ſeparate when they come to be 
| This mixture is to render the fat more liquid, and prevent it 
prom cooling too faſt; for the fat alone would be no ſooner on 


er not to fail in putting more oil in winter than in ſummer. 
T0 make aqua fortis. 8 

Take of diſtilbd white wine vinegar one quart, of ſal armo- 
ack and bay ſalt of each four ounces, of verdegreaſe almoſt 


1 = ounces ; put all theſe together into a pretty large earthen 
8 elſe! well glaz'd; cover the pot cloſe ; ſet it over a quick fire 
2 ſaling care that they do not boil over) give it as ſpeedily as you 


can 


e wax in an earthen veſſel; then put in the other ingredients 


ſtem boil together for the ſpace of an hour, till they become of 


he pencil, but it would grow cold. You muſt likewiſe remem- 
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getting any duſt or filth ; then with the ball of your thumb, di 


00 thick upon the plate, nor your hand ſweaty. 


burns clear, with a ſhort ſnuif (placing the corner of the plt 


the near fide of it; and if the varniſh comes eaſily off, hang! 


fide of the plate to cool it, that the heat may not make it tos but 
and brittle, _ 


thing, and cover that part which you do not work on will 


| ſheet of fine white paper, and a ſheet of brown paper over tl 


per, that it may not rub off the varniſh; and take an eſpeci 


| ſtrait or crooked, you muſt uſe ſeveral forts of needles, be 


ETC 


can two or three great walms, and no more, when it is 

to boil, uncover the pot, and ſtir it now and then with 2 

of ſtick ; but take care that it does not boil over; when ith 

boil'd take it off, and ſet it by to cool, keeping it till ch 

covered; and when it is cold, put it into a glaſs bottle wit; 
glaſs topple. 2 

If it proves too ſtrong in Etching, you may weaken it vil 

a glaſs or two of the ſame vinegar you made it of. | 

| The method of uſing the hard varniſh. und 

1. Heat the plate (being poliſhed over a chafing diſh of cu 


and with a little flick take ſome of the firſt varniſh, and pu {ſem 


drop of it on the top of your finger, and with it touch the ply 
lightly at equal diſtances, laying on the varniſh equally, and hex 
ing the plate again as it grows cold, preſerving it carefully ſr 


it upon the plate, ftill wiping your hand over ali, you make 
more {ſmooth and equal. 
And in this great care muſt be taken that the varniſh bi u 


2. When you have done this, take a great lighted candle tw | 


againſt a wall) and holding the varnifſh'd ſide of the plate dom: 
wards over the candle, as cloſe as you can, (not to touch i 
varniſh) guide the flame all over the plate, till it is all pe 
fectly black'd ; let it not get any duſt nor filth till it is dry 
3. Hang the varniſh'd plate to dry over a charcoal fire wi 
the varniſh'd fide upwards, which will ſmoak ; when the {ma 
abates, take away the plate, and with a pointed ſtick, ſcrat 


over the fire again for a little while, till the varniſh will u 
come off too eatily ; then take it from the fire, and ſet it by eare 
Cork - 17 1 

1f the varniſh ſhould be too hard, caſt cold water on the bat 


In the next place, place it on a low desk, or ſome ſuch li 


on which you may reſt your hand to keep it from the varniſh, 
If you make uſe of a ruler, lay ſome part of it upon the g 


care, that no duſt or filth get in between the paper and the va 
niſh, for that will hurt it. 

be method of ETCHING. 

1. In making lines or hatches, ſome bigger, and ſome leſt 


or leſſer, as the work requires. pe 


ETC 
|, The large lines are made by leaning hard on the needle, 


1 e point being ſhort and thick (but a round point will not cut 
it ie varniſh clear) or by making divers lines or hatches one very 
e to another, and then by paſſing over them again with a 


eker needle; or by making them with an indifferent large 
Felle, and letting the agua fortis lie the longer thereon. 

The beſt needles for this work are thoſe that are whetted ſlop- 
bo with an oval, becauſe their ſides will cut that which the 
und ones Will not. os 

z. If your lines or hatches ought to be of an equal thickneſs 
om end to end, lean on the needle with an equal force; lean- 
g lightly where you would have the lines or ſtrokes fine or 


F large, whereby the needle may have ſome impreſſion on the 


ith a ſhort round point of ſuch a bigneſs as you would have 
de line of, leaning ſtrongly where you would have the line 
. The manner of holding the needle with oval points 
Eyhich are moſt proper to make large and deep ſtrokes) much 
ſembles that of a pen, only the flat ſide whetted is uſually 


ith a very fine needle. _ | 
(nol 7. In uſing the oval points hold them as upright and ſtrait 


Ir that will add much to their beauty and clearneſs. 


ang 8 
8. In landſcapes in places fartheſt off from the ſight, as alſo 


ill nd 
by 0 
Fith your hand, as to make a ſmall faint ſtroke. 

9. Be careful while you are working to bruſh off all the duſt 
wich you work off with the needles. „ 

| 10, But this you muſt take notice of, that you ought to be 
bole to copy any drawing or print exactly, and to draw after 
ood heads of plaiſter or figures, according to your own fancy, 
r thalWnd skilful in ſhadowing every thing exactly according to art: 
nd therefore, when you imitate plaiſter, be ſure to take the true 
the Mut- lines or circumferences, and taking notice how the ſhadow 

Walls, to do it very faint and ſoft as the deſign requires. 

he vail . Therefore it is convenient that you be able to hatch with 
te pen, exactly after good prints or copies, and when you can 
kerfectly do that, and draw after plaiſter, then to imitate the 


; leſW'e; but before you draw aſter the liſe, you muſt be very exact 


bie a true in your out- lines or circumferences. 


* © * 
2 1 8 
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Pull, and heavier where you would have the lines appear deep 


oper. | | | | | 
N If the lines or hatches are too ſmall, paſs over them again 


cht eld towards the thumb; but they may be uſed with the face of 
| pe oval turned towards the fide of the little finger. 
| 6, If you would end with a fine ſtroke, you ought to do that 


h your hand as you can, ſtriking your ſtrokes firmly and freely, 


reſt the light, uſe a very flender point, leaning fo lightly 


12. Now 


5 ? WO oh, 8 
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outmoſt lines or circumferences exactly; when you have dy 


together on one ſide, and not confuſedly, part on one (ide, ali 


incline, and which way they twiſt and wind, which follw WM 
with your needles of ſeveral forts, according to the original. 


then fine pointed needles muſt be uſed ; if middle fiz'd fir 


it looſe or decline its ſhadows by degrees, making that faint 


but in general as faint and ſoft as may be, loſing itſelf gradual 


bly can with the needles in imitation of the drawing or 2 


'E 2: 


12. Now to take the outmoſt lines in any drawing or pil 
upon the ground of the plate, you muſt ſcrape a little why 
lead upon the back-ſide; then take a feather, and rub it q. 
every where alike, and ſhake off that which remains looſe, 
Having done this, lay the print on the plate, on that fide 1h, 
lead is, and faſten the four corners of it to the plate with a 
tle ſoft wax; then take the /7:t, and draw upon the print alt 


this, take off the print from the plate, and all the ſame out 
and circumferences, which you drew upon the print with d 
fiift, will be exactly found upon the ground. 

13. Then you muſt obſerve very exactly how your or am 
or pattern is ſhadowed, and how cloſe the hatches are i 
how they are laid, and which way the light falls or comes h. 
and be ſure that you make the light fall one way; if the 
falls fideways in the print, you muſt hatch the other ſide dil 
eſt, which is fartheſt from the light, and ſo place the light; 


part on another, | T 
14. Take notice how cloſe all the hatches join, how tw 


exactly as you poſſibly can; but before you begin to hatch 
ſhadow, you muſt not fail to draw all the out-lines with Wooth 
needle upon the ground as artificially as you can, which ſhawnite p 


15. When you are to make a broad ſtroke, then bre 
the point of your needle, and whet it upon the oil ſtone vii 
ſquare till it comes to a point; if fine ſtrokes are to be hatch 


then you muſt break off the point of a middle ſiz'd needle, ai 
whet it as directed before, and the ſame is to be done in all 
ſizes; but ſome artiſts in making a bold or broad ſtroke, fuk 
all hatch it fine, and afterwards make it broader by degrees. 
Dye method of ETCHING LANDSCAPES. ers 
1. Hatch that which is neareſt to the eye darkeſt, and ni 


which is fartheſt oft. | 
2, T he ſame method is to be obſerv'd in Etching a N 
for that which is neareſt to the eye muſt be ſhadowed darktl 


as before directed; and by how much the nearer the sky com 
to the ground, by ſo much more looſe and faint muſt iti 
and when they both meet as it were together, the sky mul! 
guite loſt. 


3. When the work has been hatched as exactly as you j ; 


4 | COMP 
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 mpare them well together, and if you find any thing omitted, 

bpply it; if amiſs, amend it. . 

. In Etching a piece of perſpective, after either a drawing or 
print, beſure you ſhadow that which is neareſt to the eye the 
recdeſt and ſtrongeſt; and that which is farther from it muſt 
lecline in length, breadth and height, according to art and pro- 
Lrtion, letting the ſhadows looſe and grow fainter and fainter 
adually, till they are in a manner loſt. 

„ Of Etching or engraving letters. 3 

1. Screw the copper plate (after it has been made fit for Etch- 
Bro) to a hand vice, which hold over a charcoal fire till it be 
arm; then rub a piece of virgin wax all over the plate, co- 
Neing it all over very evenly. - 

2. Then with a ſtiff duck's wing feather (not ruMed) ſtroke 
over the wax, laying it even and ſmooth in all parts alike, 
Ind let it cool. 5 > DT Es 

z. Then the letters or writing being written on paper with 
mgummed ink made with vermilion, lay the written ſide down- 
rds upon the waxed plate, and faſten the four corners with a 
Witle ſoit wax, placing the writing ſo exactly, that the lines may 
Wun ſtrait. | Sb 

4. Then rub the backſide of the paper all over with a dog's 
Pooth, taking care not to miſs any part; then pull the paper off 
ba be plate, and you will find all the letters written on the paper 
al, Nit exactly upon the wax. e „„ 
ea 5. Then draw all the letters through the wax on the plate 
e ith a ſtift, and afterwards cleanſe the work from the looſe 
ch z, that you have rais'd by ſo drawing it, with a linen rag 
nog r pencil bruſh, and thus will all the letters be drawn on the 
lc, u opper plate. | a 1 oy TO 

ali 6. Then pour upon the plate good agua fortis, and it will 
fate Eichel; but if you take off all the wax and engrave it, the 
Feuers will be much more exact and fine, eſpecially if your gra- 
ers be well ground and ſharp towards the points; and then 
etted ſmooth upon a good oil - ſtone, and the graving be well 
ferſormed; for Etching will not perform writing ſo neatly as 
engraving, 1 

| The method of uſing AQUA FORTIS. © 
arte 1. If there are any ſtrokes into which you would have the 


7 ti 
lows 
tehq 
vith | 


adus a fortis to eat, or any places where the varniſh has been 
ned d off, melt a little of the prepar'd oil (before mentioned) 
t uu ea cover thoſe places pretty thick with a pencil. 


2. Then dip a bruſh pencil or rag into the prepared oil, 
| 1 d rub the backſide of the plate all over, that the aqua fortis 
2u pay not hurt it, if any ſhould happen to fall on it. 


oy 3. Warm 


Fortis. 


per, for pouring on the aqua fortis; but more to the ſoft, 


ſecond time, place the plate on the frame as aforeſaid, and po 
your aqua fortis on it for full half an hour. 


which require lightneſs or faintneſs (that they may be props 
tionable to the deſign) then pour on the aqua forts for the l 


| ſhadows require much depth, or ought to be very black, | 


11 


3. Warm the plate gently, or dry it by a fire to dry wy 
the humidity, which it may poſſibly have contracted by reaſqy 
the air, before you put your agua fortis upon it; and to pre 
the varniſh from breaking up upon the firſt poaring on the au 
4. Place the plate in the trough (as before directed) and hy. 
ing the agua fort:s in a pot, pour it upon the plate, beginning, 

the top, ſo moving your hand that it may run all over the ply 
do this eight or ten times; then turn the plate corner-wiſe, 2 
pour the agua forts on it that way ten or twelve times; 0 
this, turn it again corner-wiſe the other way, pouring ont 
aqua fortis eight or ten times as before, doing thus ſeveral tim 
for the ſpace of eight or ten minutes or more, according 25 th 
aqua fortis is in ſtrength. 5 

For there muſt be leſs time allowed to hard and brittle ap 


5. Great nicety and care muſt be uſed in pouring on the ay 
fortis, as occaſion ſhall require, and as the work ſhall be, Mi 
ing it on at ſeveral times and on ſeveral places; often where jul 

would have it very deep, and fewer where leſs deep; and le6 rh 
where light, and leſſer yet where lighter ; and thoſe places th 
are ſo light as it can ſcarcely be ſeen once or twice. Wall 
with water, and cover it where you would have it lighter, 

6. Having thus covered the plates as occaſion requires fort! 


7. Then waſh it with water, and dry it, covering the plac 


the deepneſs that it requires. | | 

8. You may rub off the varniſh or ground, as occaſion! 
your work requires with a charcoal, to ſee whether the « 
fortis has eaten deep enough, by which you may judge ol tl 
ſpace of time that you are afterwards to employ in pouring 
the agua fortis, in the works you will have to do; which itt 


time, more or leſs, according to the nature of your work, a | 


aqua fortis ought to be poured on (at the leaſt time) for ani 
or better; yet you muſt remember, that no certain ſpace 
time can be fixt or limited for this. ery. 
©» The method of finiſhing the work, 

1. All the former operations being perform'd, waſh the pl 
with fair water, and ſet it wet upon the fire till the mixtut * | 
well melted, and then wipe it very clean on both ſides win "0 t 
linen cloth, till it is thoroughly cleans'd of all the mixtus 


VC 


2. I 
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2. Take charcoal of willow, take off the rind, put fair wa- 
er on the plate, and rub it with the charcoal as if you were 
J poliſh it, and it will take off the varniſh, 
© But you muſt take care that the coal be free from all knots 


End roughneſs, and that no ſand or filth fall upon the plate. 
z. Add two third parts of fair water to one third part of com- 


. ; mon agua fortis, and dipping ſome linen rag in it, rub the plate 
— All over, and this will take away the diſcoloration of it, and 
er its former beauty, 


4. Then wipe the plate with dry linen rags ſo as to take off 

the aforeſaid water, and holding it a little before the fire, put 

In a little olive oil, and with the furr of an old beaver roll'd 

Wo, rub the plate all over, and in the laſt place wipe the plate 
Pell with a dry cloth. „ 

5. Then if any places need touching with the graver, as it 

Wrequently happens, eſpecially where it is to be very deep or black, 


0 ueſully perfect them, and then the plate is fit to be carried to 
ae rolling preſs. 1925 

e The manner of uſing the ſoft varniſh. 

wm Having made the plate ready by clearing it with a charcoal 


Ind fair water, waſh it well and dry it, and then rub it well 
yer with fine white chalk ſcraped and a fine rag, not touching 
It with your fingers. 0. 
2. Lay the plate over a chafing diſh of ſmall-coal, yet fo 
What the fire may have air; then having tied up ſome of the 
Joſt varniſh in a fine rag, rub it up and down the copper plate, 
Wo that it melting in a ſmear or cover (neither too thin nor too 
Whick) then make it as ſmooth as poſſibly you can all one way 
With a ſtiff duck's feather, and then croſswiſe, till it lies ſmooth 
Ind even. „ en 
But care muſt be taken that the plate be not too hot, for if 
ſt lies till the ground ſmoaks, the moiſture will be dried up, and 
e 4 App cauſe the ground to break or fly up and ſpoil the 
1 „„ 
˖ 3. Then having ready ſome ceruſs or white lead ground with 
zum water, ſo that it is of a convenient thickneſs for ſpread- 
ng on the copper; ſtrike the plate with it croſs over twice or 
an HAhrice till it is ſmooth with a large pencil or ſmall bruſh, and 
pact jen gently ſmooth the white with a larger bruſh (made of ſquir- 
ges tails) and afterwards ſet it by till it is dry, N 
| 4. Or, if you pleaſe, you may black the varniſh with a can- 
lle (as before directed) and then, if it be cold, warm it over the 
re, till the varniſh begins to melt, that the ſmoke may melt 
to the ground, ſo that it will not rub off with your hand. 
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The method of ETCHING upon foft varniſh. 


1. This way of Etching is the ſame as that of the hard w] e 
niſh, but you muſt take great care not to hurt the varniſh, T yan 
may be done by placing two little boards on the ſides of H ;, tl 
plate, and laying another thin one croſs over them, but oF 2. 
as not to touch the plate. This will ſerve to reſt your hu ,unc 
while you are working. | ſo tl 

2. Then lay the plate on a desk (if you pleaſe) for by N pac 
means the ſuperfluous matter may fall away of it ſelt. not 
3. But if the deſign you have to transfer on the plate is 1 y 
copy or print, ſcrape ſome red-chalk all over the backfide of i, aqui 
and upon that ſcrape ſome ſoft charcoal, till it mingle with H bort 

chalk, and rub it all over till it be fine and even with a h ; u 
ſtiff pencil; and then lay it upon the plate, and draw over tw ,, þ 
out- ſtrokes with a blunt needle. ³'ö oi eat. 

And as you work, you need not ſcratch hard into the cop ; 
but only ſo that you may ſee the needle go thro” the varniſh ti th whi 
copper, | | ens us'd 

4. Be ſure whenever you leave your work, to take ce aw; 


wrap the plate up in a paper, to keep it from hurt, and from: q 4 
ing injured by the air, which will dry the varniſh ; and in wi cov 
ter time, wrap it up in a piece of woollen as well as paper; in ga 


if the froſt get to it, it will cauſe the varniſh to rife from th I min 


copper in the eating in. q 
There will alſo one inconvenience attend the letting the van oth 


ue tw long upon the plate before the work is finiſhed ; for the f ; 


3 or four months will conſume the moiſture, and 1 i lie 
all, Ds | 
5. It will be beſt to mark the deſign upon the ſoft vam e 
with black-lead or chalk, if the ground is white; but with E Jv 
chalk, if the ground be black. | T7 
6. The deſign being trac'd on the varniſh, caſt a little i /r, 
warm water upon the varniſh'd plate, and then rub upon H - 


White lead, to moiſten it all over with a ſoft clean ſpunge; and © that 
afterwards waſh the plate to take away the whiting, and dH the 


it. oe 


>. In the laſt place, waſh it all over with agua for tis mi bea 


But 


with fair water, and this will take away the Whiting, waa e 
then waſh with common water and dry it; and thus wil nd 
plate be prepar'd for agua fortis. : © rem 
The manner of uſing the aqua fortis and finiſhing the work. . 9 

1. Put ſoft wax (red or green) round the brims of the pan loft 
(being firſt drawn into a long roll or ſtring) and raiſe it abo ing 
the varniſh the length of half a barley corn's length; fo th ag 
placing the plate level, the water being pour'd upon the plats a 
may be retain'd, „„ qui. 


87 © 


But that you may be ſure that the aqua fortis ſhall not run 
out, heat a knife in the fire, and ſear the wax round about un- 

. the plate very cloſe; and be ſure you faſten the wax as near 
w the edges of the plate as you can conveniently. 

' 2. Mix fix ounces of ſingle or common varniſh with two 
| ounces of common water, and pour it gently upon the plate, 

T that it may cover it fully and all over; and ſo will the fuller 

© hatchings be full of bubbles, while the fainter will appear white, 
not making any ſudden operations to the view. 

t You muſt take notice of this, That in order to weaken the 
| aqua fortis, you may mix it with vinegar or a little of that aqua 

bertis, which has been us d before; or if the liquor be too ftlrong, 

it will make the work very hard, and ſometimes make the ground 

i break up; the deeper the aqua fortis lies the harder it will. 
© eat, 

I z. When you have perceiv'd the water has operated a little 

| while, pour it off into a glaz'd earthen veſſel, to be kept to be 

© usd with ſome other, and throw fair water on the plate to waſh 

© away the agua fortis, and afterwards dry the plate. 

E 4, Where you would have the cut to bs 

cover thoſe places with prepared oil, and then cover the plate 

| again with agua fortis as before, leaving it on for eight or ten 


1 tle 3 minutes, or longer; then pour off the agua fortis as before, and 


wah and dry the plate, covering with the prepar'd oil ſuch 
© other places, which you would not have ſo deep as the reſt, 
cu 5. In the laſt place, put on the agua fortis again, and let it 
le on for the ſpace of half an hour (more or leſs) and then pour 
© it off, and waſh the plate with fair water as before. 

6. As you would have your lines or ſtrokes to be deeper and 
Þ deeper, fo cover the ſcheeter or fainter parts dy degrees with the 


rer d oil that the aqua fortis may le the longer on the deepeſt 
rotes. 


mix 
which 
nul tit 


| beaver hat; and if there be need, touch it up with the graver. 
8. But if, at laſt, you ſhall have forgotten any thing, then 


WW the plate well with crums of bread, that no aith or ij may 
© remain upon it. 


rk WW 9. Then heat the plate over a charcoal fire, and ſpread the 
ze plat ; ſoft varniſh upon it with a feather (as before) ſo that the hatch- 
abo ings may be fill'd with varniſh; black it, and then touch it over 
ſo thi gain, or add what you intend. 

pe 10. Make your hatchings with ſuch needles as the wk re- 


— — care to cover the firſt graving on the plate with 
bl C 2 85 Prepar 'd 


faint, tender or ſweet, 


7. Then take off the border of wax, and heat the plate ſo 

that the oil and varniſh may be thoroughly melted ; then wipe 
em clean off with a linen cloth, and afterwards ub the plate 

over with oil of olives, and a roller made up of a piece of old 
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prepar'd oil, before you lay on the agua fortis (left the vai 1 
ſhould not have covered all over) then let the agua fortis et N yo 
into the work, and when it has ſo done, cleanſe the plate : Noth. 
before. 11 
11. When you have cleanſed the plate, if you perceive tht in! 
the agua fortis has not eaten deep enough in ſome places, yu WF ( 
muſt mend thoſe defects with the graver. == wie! 
12. That you may know whether the agua fortis has eatn a ci 
deep enough, after it has lain a quarter of an hour, pour it of E the 
from the plate into a glaſs, and waſh it with a little fair water, ! 
and ſcrape off a little bit of the ground with a knife, where it I ora 
is hatcht, and may be leaſt prejudicial to the work; and if yu wit 
find it has not eaten deep enough, cover the bare place of the p. 
with prepar'd oil, and put on aqua fortis again, letting it lie til MF cur 
you think it deep enough. 85 „„ and 
13. Or you may mix it with ſome new agua fortis, if u tra 


think what you have already uſed be too weak; and you vil | 
at length arrive at a certainty by many trials and practice, 
14. Or you may make a trial upon a waſte piece of jr 


rudely hatch'd, pouring the aqua fortis both upon the plat, I 
and that at one and the ſame time; and after a ſufficient ſeaſon, l 
take off a little piece of the ground with a knife, from th: ed, 

_ waſte piece of copper, where it is hatch'd ; and if it be not dy 
enough, cover it again with the prepared oil, and make a nev We roi 
trial, and after this manner proceed till you find the agua fu | 
has eaten deep enough. 1 „ H. 

15. Waſh the plate with a little fair water before you wan wh 

it, for otherwiſe the agua fortis will ſtain the place. or 
16. If the ground has been broken up in any place, pour tx | 
aqua fortis off the plate, waſh it with fair water, and cover i hat 
with prepar'd oil, and then pour on the agua fortis again, au the 
it will preſerve the plate from injury. =_ 8 
17. That you may make the aqua fortis work harder d for 
ſofter, you muſt cover thoſe places of the plate which you wou ho! 
have to be faint (after the agua fortis has been once pour'd ꝗ it; 
the plate) with the prepar'd oil, which oil muſt be us'd by d wi 

| grees, as you would have the work fainter. 1 
This will be found neceſſary in Etching landſcapes, beca rel 
they muſt gradually loſe and ſtand at a diſtance. 1 
_ ETERNITY is repreſented in painting in the form of a fa you 

lady, having three heads, ſignifying the time paſt, preſent, ani be, 
to come; ſhe holds in her left hand a circle, pointing with te up 

fore-finger of her right hand up to heaven. The circle ſnewõ - 
that Eternity hath neither beginning nor end, 6 " 

| | beit 

pre 


| 


EUR 
In the medals of Trajan, Eternity was figured red, ſitting 
Þ won a ſphere, with the ſun in one hand, and the moon in the 


other. By her ſitting poſture is fienified perpetual conſtancy. 
C In the medals of Fauſtina, ſhe was drawn with a veil, and 


© in her right hand the globe of the world. 


Claudius deſcribes Eternity by a ſerpent, encompaſſing round 
© with his body the cave or den wherein it lieth ; ſo that making 


a circle, it holds in its mouth the end of its tail, which with 
E the Egyptians was the emblem of the year. 


& ETHICKS is repreſented in painting by a lady of a ſober, 
Z | orave aſpect, holding the inſtrument archipendulum in one hand, 
E with the other a lion bridled. 


The lion demonſtrates that moral philoſophy ſubdues and 


© curbs the paſſions, teaches to obſerve a medium between virtue 
and vice; the inſtrument ſhews the juſt equilibrium, not to 
F tranſgreſs to either of the extremes. 

E. V. Stands for Eneas Vigbi of Parma, who engraved the 
3 © works of Roſſi, Titian, Buonaroti, Julio Clovio, and of Baccio 
Bandinelli. 

E. V. H. Stands for Eſacah Van Hulſen. 


E 


E EVENING is repreſented in painting by a babe, ſtill wing- 


, of a duskiſh carnation colour, in a poſture of flying towards 


J the welt; a bright ſtar on his head; in his right hand an ar- 
= row, in his left a bat. 


f His flying ſnews it to be the Evening twilight; the ſtar is 


© Heberus ; the arrow ſignifies the vapours attracted by the ſun, 
| which having nothing to ſuſtain them, fall down, and are more 
or leſs noxious, according to the places high or low. 
EUROPE is repreſented in painting by a lady in a very ich 
habit of ſeveral colours, fitting between two croſs Cornucopia's, 
& the one full of all ſorts of grain, and the other of black and 
white grapes; holding a temple in her right hand, and with mo 
ſore finger of the left hand points at ſcepters and crowns ; ; 
& horſe amongſt trophies of arms; a book alſo with an owl on 
it; many muſical inftruments by her, and a pallet for a limner 
E with pencils. 


All which ſhews it to be the e part of the world for 


| religion, arts, and arms. 


EURUS. The eaſt wind is repreſented in painting by a 


5 youth with puff 'd and blown cheeks (as all the other winds muſt 


be) having wings on his ſhoulders, his body like a tawney-more z 


upon his head a red ſun. 


EURYTHMY in painting and ſculpture ; a certain majeſty, 


elegance and eaſineſs appearing in the compoſition of divers mem- 


bers, or parts of a nas or Nein, and reſulting from the fine 


| Proportions thereof, 
2 * EUTERPE 


EX P 


" EUTERPE, fo call'd for giving delight, and is repreſente; 
crowned with a garland of flowers, holding in each hand ſundry 
wind inſtruments, | KG"; 5 

EXERCISE is repreſented in painting by a man in his je. 
nile years, cloathed in a ſhort garment of divers colours; h 
arms naked, a clock on his head, a golden circle in one hang 
in the other a ſcroul inſcribed ENCY CLOPADETA. He * 
winged feet; at his right fide are ſeveral forts of arms, at hj 
left divers inſtruments of agriculture, Wet: 

His youth denotes his being able to ſuſtain the fatigues of Ex. 
erciſe ; his naked arms his being in a readineſs ; Encyclopeiis 
ſignifies the circle of all ſciences, which are attained by Exerciſe 
as well as skill in arms; the clock denotes Exerciſe by divers mo- 
tions of the wheels that diſtinguiſh the time and hour. 

EXPRESSION, fays Monſ. Le Brun, is a lively and natur 
reſemblance of the things which we have to repreſent. It is1 
neceſſary ingredient in all the parts of painting, and without 
it no picture can be perſect; it is that which deſcribes the tne 
characters of things. It is by that the different natures of bod 
are diſtinguiſhed, that the figures ſeem to have motion, and thit 
every thing therein counterfeited appears to be real. 

It is as well in the colouring, as in the deſign ; it ought all 
to be obſerv'd in the repreſentation of landſcapes, and in the 
_ compoſition of the figures. | IT | 
 Expreſſuon is alſo a part, which marks the motions of the 
ſoul, and renders viſtble the effects of paſſion. | 

EXPRESSION in painting is a term us'd to ſignify the na 
tural and lively repreſentation of the ſubje& of the ſeveral objx& 
intended to be ſhewn. | = 
The Expreſſion conſiſts principally in repreſenting the hum I 
body and all its parts in the action ſuitable to it; in exhibiting the 

in the face the ſeveral paſſions proper to the figures, and obſers- We 
ing the motions they expreſs on the external parts. See AT: 
EZ.. 2. V 

The term Expreſſion is frequently confounded with that d 
paſſion; but there is a difference betwixt them, which is ths: 
that Expry/ſion is a general term, which ' implies a repreſentation 
of an object, agreeably to its nature and character, and the u 
or office it is to have in the work; and paſſion in painting 1s 1 
motion of the body, accompanied with certain diſpoſitions d 
airs of the face which mark an agitation in the ſoul; ſo thi 
Every paſſion is an Expreſſion ; but every Expreſſion is not a pal 

To)» RE | ee 1 85 
. The laws or rules of Expreſſion in painting. 

Expreſſion being, as has been faid, a repreſentation of thing 
according to their character, may be conſidered either * 
A | 2 relpes 


E X P 
| Yet to the Jn in general, or to the paff ans peculiar 


© thereto. 
I. With reſpect to the ſubject, it is to be obſerv'd. 
© 1, That all the parts of the compoſition are to be transform'l 


2 

or reduced to the character of the ſubject, ſo as they may con- 
d 9 ſpire to impreſs the ſame ſentiment, paſſion or idea: thus e gr, 
in a repreſentation of joy and peace, every thing ſhould appear 


calm and agreeable; of war, turbulent, and full of terror, &c. 
8 2, In order to this, if any circumſtance occurs in hiſtory or 
þ | deſcription, that would invert or take from the idea, it muſt be 
ſuppreſt, unleſs eſſential to the ſubject. 

z. To this end, the hiſtory or fable is to be well ſtudied in the 
* who deſcribe it, in order to conceive its nature and cha- 
4 nacter truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the imagination, that 
3 Fit may be diffus d and carried through all the parts of the ſub- 
ect. 

4. A liberty may B taken to chuſe Nee incidents | in 
order to diverſify the Expreſſi ton, provided they are not con- 
© rary to the principal 8 of the ſubject, or the truth of hi- 
| Wor ; 

a : The harmony of the tout enſemble ought to be particularly 
regarded, both with regard to the actions, and the NOW and co- 
bur. See CLAIR OBSCURO. 

E 6, The modes and cuſtoms are to be obſerv'd, and every 
thing made conformable to time, place and quality. 


* * 
N 


J. The three unities of time, place and action W to be 


. obſerv d, that is, nothing ſhould be repreſented in the fame pic- 
ech i ture, but what is tranſacted, or paſſes at the ſame time, and 
{nay be ſeen at the ſame view. 
wen II. With reſpect to the particular paſſions and Meeri of 
itirg the ſubject, the rules are, 
ſer 1. That the paſſions of brutes be few and ſimple, and have 
AT- {almoſt all an immediate reſpect, either of ſelf- preſervation or 
the propagation of the kind; but in human kind there is a 
at of greater variety. Hence a man can move his eye brows, which 
this: are immoveable in brutes; and alſo can move the pupil of his 
ation eye every way, which de cannot. | 
ie uſ 2. Children, who not having the uſe of reaſon, at much af. 
is 1 Witter the ſame manner as brutes, and expreſs the motions of their 
ns «i ſalſons directly, and without fear or diſguiſe. | 
> th Ws 3. Tho? the paſſions of the ſoul may be expreſſed by the ac- 
a pal: N tions of the body, tis in the face they are principally ſhewn, and 
15 arucular y in the turn of the eye and motions of the ye · 
wWrows, 
thing 4. There are two ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the one 
- with Nat the middle, which likewiſe draws up the corners 1 the mouth, 


eſpel i : C C 4 Key 


"n ; 


# 
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and argues pleaſant motions; the other at the point next 4, 
noſe, which draws up the middle of the mouth, and is the 
fect of grief and ſadneſs. 3 

5. The paſſions are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs, either 
which is either ſimple, or mixt, and paſſionate. 5 5 

6. Joy cauſes a dilatation of all the parts; the eye-brows ii 
in the middle, the eyes half open and ſmiling, the pupil ſpat. 
ling and moiſt, the noftrils a little open, the cheeks full, t 
corners of the mouth drawn a little upwards, the lips red, th 
complexion lively, the forehead ſerene, wy 

7. Paſſionate joy proceeding from love, ſhews the forehey 
ſmooth and even, the eye-brows a little elevated on the ſide th 
pupil is turn'd to, the eyes ſparkling and open, the head inclin{ 
towards the object, the air of the face ſmiling, and the con. 

plexion ruddy. 7) 

That proceeding from deſire ſhews it ſelf by the body, tri 
arms extending towards the object in uncertain and unquiet n»W# 
tions. 5 5 

8. Simple ſadneſs is expreſs'd by the body being caſt dom, 
the head careleſly hanging aſide, the forehead wrinkled, H 
eye-brows rais'd to the midſt of the forehead, the eyes half ſu 
the mouth a little open, the corners downwards, the under 
pointing and drawn back, the noſtrils ſwell'd and drawn do 
r 5 v 
That mixt with fear cauſes the parts to contract and palpit 
the members to tremble and fold up, the viſage to be pale a 
| livid, the point of the noftrils elevated, the pupil in the mid F 
of the eye, the mouth opened at the ſides, and the under ly 
drawn back, „„ 35 A 
In that mixt with anger, the motions are more violent, M and 
parts all agitated, the muſcles ſwell'd, the pupil wild and ſpat mei 
ling, the point of the eye-brows fixt towards the noſe, f and 
noſtrils open, the lips big and preſs d down, the corners of H wit 
6 — 4 a little open and foaming, the veins ſwell'd, and the h 1 
ETECT, TE | | | E745 1 
That with deſpazr reſembles the laſt, only more exceſſive ui lou 
diſorde . e ju: ; 
9. The hand has a great ſhare in the Expreſſion of the ſer 
timents and paſſions; the raiſing of the hands conjoin'd towau 
heaven expreſſes devotion; wringing the hands, grief; thro 
ing them towards heaven, admiration; fainting, and dejeceſ 

hands, amazement and deſpair; folding the hands, idleneß 
holding the fingers indented, muſing; holding forth the hand 
together, yielding and ſubmiſſion; lifting up the hand and e 

to heaven, calling God to witneſs; waving the hand from u 
prohihition; extending the right hand to any one, pity, pert ; 
| 2 | av 


EXP 
ud ſaſety; ſcratching the head, thoughtfulneſs ; laying the hand 
In the heart, ſolemn affirmation ; holding up the thumb, appro- 
ation; laying the fore-finger on the mouth, bidding filence ; 
W.ving with the finger and thumb, a giving ſparingly ; and the 
Wore-hnger put forth, and the reſt contracted, to ſhew and point 
ri; kt, as much as to ſay, This is he. 
io. The ſex of the figure is to be regarded; and man, as he 
of a more vigorous and reſolute nature, ought to be expreſs'd 
in all his actions freer and bolder than women, who are to be 
more reſerv'd and tender. 
W 11, So alſo as to the age, the different ſtages whereot incline 
0 different motions both of body and mind. 
& 12, The condition, or honours a perſon is inveſted with, 
3 enders their actions more reſerv'd, and their motions more 
Worave, contrary to the populace, who obſerve little conduct or 
reſtraint, giving themſelves for the moſt part up to their paſ- 
ons, whence their external motions become rude and difor- 
Wderly. 1 | 1750 
zZ Laſtly in Hpirits, all thoſe corruptible things muſt be re- 
Etrench'd, which ſerve only for the preſervation of life, as veins, 
Warteries, &'c. only retaining what may ſerve for the form and 
beauty of the body. Oe ny 
In angels, particularly as ſymbolical figures, their offices and 
virtues are to be mark'd out, without any draught of ſenſual 
itt paffions; only appropriating their characters to their functions of 
eu powers, activity, and contemplation. 
nde, EXPRESSION. Whatever the general character of the ſtory 
r s, the picture muſt diſcover it throughout, whether it be joyous, 
melancholy, grave, terrible, &c, The nativity, reſurrection 
„ and aſcenſion, ought to have the general colouring, the orna- 
part ments, back-ground, and every thing in them riant, and joyous, 
and in a crucifixon, interment, or a pietd [The Blefled Virgin 
f te with a dead Chriſt.] the contrary. 0 
e hu But a diſtinction muſt be made between grave and melancholy, 
vin a holy family (of Rafaellz's deſign at leaſt) where the co- 
eu louring is brown, and ſolemn, but yet altogether the picture has 
not a diſmal air, but quite the contrary; beſides another holy 
family of Rubens, painted as his manner was, as if the figures 
vere in a ſunny room; iſ Rafaelle's colouring had been the ſame 
with Reubens's on this occaſion, doubtleſs it would have been the 


> ſen: 
ward 
og. 


jet worſe for it. There are certain ſentiments of awe, and devo- 
nef; tion, which ought to be rais'd by the ſight of pictures of that 
hau ſubject, which that ſolemn colouring contributes very much to. 

dei There is a fine inſtance of a colouring proper for melancholy 
muff ſubjects, in a pietd of Van Dyck: that alone would make one 
eie not only grave, but ſad at firſt fight; and another inſtance of a 


3 F 


coloured 


E AL 


coloured drawing of the fall of Phaeton after Giulio Romy 

which ſhews how much this contributes to the Expreſſion. I. 
different from all other colourings, and admirably adapted to th 
ſubject; there is a reddiſh purple tin& ſpread throughout, 2 
the world was all invellop'd in ſmouldring fire. 

There are certain little circumſtances that contribute to th 
Expreſſion. Such an effect have the burning-lamps that are 
the cartoon of healing at the beautiful gate of the temple; com 
ſees the place is holy, as well as magnificent. _ 

The large fowl that are ſeen on the fore-ground in the cartoy 
of the draught of fiſhes have a good effect. There is a certain 
ſea-wildneſs in them, and as their food was fiſh, they conti 
bute mightily to expreſs the aftair in hand, which was fiſhing, 
They are a fine part of the ſcene. 

The robes, and other habits of the figures; their attendant, 
and enſigns of authorty, or dignity, as crowns, maces, &. 
help to expreſs their diſtin&t characters; and commonly eve 
their place in the compoſition. The principal perſons aut 
actors muſt not be put in a corner, or towards the extremites 
of the picture, unleſs the neceſſity of the ſubject requires it, A 

_ Chriſt, or an apoſtle muſt not be dreſs'd like an artificer, or a 
fiſherman; a man of quality muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from one o 
the lower orders of men, as a well-bred man always is in lik 
from a peaſant. And ſo of the reſt, . 
Every body knows the common or ordinary diſtinctions by 
dreſs; but there is one inſtance of a particular kind which I vil 
| mention, as being likely to give uſeful hints to this purpoſe, and 
1 moreover very curious. In the cartoon of giving the keys to d. 
* Peter, our Saviour is wrapt only in one large piece of white dn. 
11 1 


pery, his left arm, and breaſt, and part of his legs naked; 
which undoubtedly was done to denote him now to appear in hi 


| dreſs would have been altogether improper. And this is the 
TH more remarkable, as having been done upon ſecond thoughts 
1 | and after the picture was perhaps finiſh'd, which may be proved 
88 by a drawing of this cartoon, very old, and probably made in R- 
1 Faelleè's time, though not of his hand, where the Chriſt is full 
1 Wy clad ; he has the very ſame large drapery, but one under it that 
Wi covers his breaſt, arm, and legs down to the feet, Every thing 
Wy clic is pretty near the ſame with the cartoon. . 
That the face, and air, as well as our actions, indicate the 
mind, is indiſputable. Tis ſeen by every body in the extream 
on both ſides. For example; let two men, the one a wiſe man, 
1 and the other a fool, be ſeen together dreſs' d, or diſguis d as 00 
1 pleaſe, one will not be miſtaken for the other, but diſtinguilh's 
= with the firſt glance of the eye; and theſe characters are Kampe 
fr, ops 


reſurrection- body, and not as before his crucifixion, when thi 


EI. 
ſhould 
Tons 


EXP 


Lon the face, ſo as to be read by every one when in the utmoſt 


lang 

T; Itremes, they are ſo proportionably when more, or leſs remov'd 
th om them; and legible accordingly, and in proportion to the 
a; if ill of the reader. 


| The like may be obſerv'd by good, and ill-nature, gentileneſs, 


the uſticity,  S'c- | 
fen Every figure and animal muſt be affected in the picture as one 
ons cud ſuppoſe they would, or ought to be. And all the expreſ- 


Eons of the ſeveral paſſions, and ſentiments muſt be made with 
ecard to the characters of the perſons moved by them. At the 
Falling of Lazarus, ſome may be allow'd to be made to hold 
Imething before their noſes, and this would be very juſt, to de- 


toon 
tain 
tri. 
lng, 
Wead ; but this is exceedingly improper in the laying our Lord in 
Ine ſepulchre, although he had been dead much longer than he 
Es; however Pordenone has done it. „ 

When Apollo fleas Marſas, he may expreſs all the anguiſh, 
and impatience the painter can give him, but not ſo in the caſe 
f St. Bartholome i. 

That the Bleſſed Mary ſhould ſwoon away through the ex- 


ant, 
Gr, 
even 
and 
lltles 
A 
or 4 
ne of 


uch a poſture as Daniel da Volterra has done in that famous pic- 
n lik 


hure of the deſcent from the croſs, is by no means juſtihable, 
© Poldore, in a drawing of the ſame ſubject, has finely expreſo'd 


he exceflive grief of the Virgin, by intimating *twas otherwiſe 
wil inexpreſſible: her attendants diſcover abundance of paſſion, and 
, and WWMWorrow in their faces, but hers is hid by drapery held up by both 
0 K. er hands: the whole figure is very compos'd, and quiet; no 
dr. boiſe, no outrage, but great dignity appears in her ſuitable to 
ked; er character, YES 

n hs WW In that admirable cartoon of St. Paul preaching, the expreſ- 


ons are very juſt and delicate throughout; even the back- 


{ the round is not without its meaning; 'tis expreſſive of the ſuper- 
ghts, {ſition St. Paul was preaching againſt. But no hiſtorian, or 
cored Wbrator can poſſibly give ſo great an idea of that eloquent, and 
Kl. ealous Apoſtle as that figure of his does; all the fine things re- 
* Pated as ſaid, or wrote by him cannot; for there I ſee a perſon, 
that 


lace, air, and action, which no words can ſufficiently deſcribe, 
but which aſſure me as much as thoſe can; that that man muſt 
peak good ſenſe, and to the purpoſe. And the different ſenti- 
ments of his auditors are as finely expreſs'd; ſome appear to be 
angry, and malicious, others to be attentive, and reaſoning upon 


man, Witte matter within themſelves, or with one another; and one 

s you Neſpecially is apparently convinc'd. Some before the Apoſtle; the 

uh d Withers are behind him, not only as caring leſs for the preacher, 

r the doctrine, but to raiſe the apoſtolick character, which would 
pes Aae 


loſe 


bote that circumſtance in the ſtory, the time he had been 


ess of her grief is very proper to ſuppoſe, but to throw her in 
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E X-t 
loſe ſomething of its dignity, if his maligners were ſuppoſel 
be able to look him in the face, 

Elymas the ſorcerer is blind from head to foot, but how. 
mirably is terror and aſtoniſhment expreſs d in the people preſey 
and how variouſly, according to the ſeveral characters! T 
Proconſul has theſe ſentiments but as a Roman, and a gente 
man; the reſt in ſeveral degrees and manners. 

The ſame ſentiments appear alſo in the cartoon of the de 
of Ananias, together with thoſe of joy and triumph which m 
turally ariſes in good minds upon the fight of the effects of d 
vine juſtice, and the victory of truth. 5 

Nor is the expreſſion in another drawing of the deſcent of th 
Holy Ghoſt leſs excellent than the other parts of it. The Blk. 
fed Virgin is ſeated in the principal part of the picture, and þ 
diſtinguiſh'd as that none of the company ſeems to pretend to 
in competition with her; and the devotion and modeſty yih 
which ſhe receives the ineffable gift is worthy of her charaf, 
St. Peter is on her right hand, and St. John on her left; the 
former has his arms croſs'd on his breaſt, his head reclin'd, ai 
aſham'd of having deny'd ſuch a maſter, and receives the in 
ſpiration with great compoſure ; but St. John with a holy bolt 
_ neſs raiſes his head, and hands, and is in a moſt becoming att- 
tude ; the women behind St. Mary are plainly of an inferior ch. 
racter. Throughout there is great variety of expreſſions of j 
and devotion, extremely well adapted to the occaſion. 

I will add one example more of a fine expreſſion, becaut 
though *tis very juſt, and natural, it has been done by Tinint, 

in a drawing of his. The ſtory is our Saviour's declaration to tit 

_ Apoſtles at ſupper with him, that one of them ſhould bet 
bim: ſome are moved one way, and ſome another, as is uſual, bit 
one of them hides his face, dropp'd down betwixt both his hands 
as burſt into tears from an exceſs of ſorrow that his Lord ſhoul 
be betray'd, and by one of them. Hy 

In portraits it muſt be ſeen whether the perſon is grave, gi! 
a man of buſineſs, or wit, plain, gentile, &c, each character mul 
have an attitude, and dreſs; the ornaments and back-grounl 
proper to it; every part of the portrait, and all about it mult b 
expreflive of the man, and have a reſemblance as well as ti 
features of the face. . ee 

If the perſon has any particularities as to the ſet or motion d 
the head, eyes, or mouth, (ſuppoſing it be not unbecomily 
theſe muſt be taken notice of, and ſtrongly expreſs d. Ib 
are a ſort of moving features, and are as much a part of ti 
man as the fix'd ones; ſome raiſe a low ſubject, and cons 
bute more to a ſurpriſing likeneſs than any thing elſe. Van Dy 
in a picture has given a brisk touch upon the under-lip, mag 


Wnention 
: ellary. | | | 

& There are ſeveral kinds of artificial expreſſions indulg'd to 
painters, and practis'd by them, becauſe of the diſadvantage of 
Wheir art in that particular, in compariſon of words. 
To expreſs the ſenſe of the wrath of God with which our 
EBlefſed Lord's mind was filled when in his agony, and the ap- 
Eprehenſion he was then in of his own approaching crucifixion, 
Vrederico Barocci has drawn him in a proper attitude, and not 
Zonly with the angel holding the cup to him, (that is common) 
but in the back-ground you ſee the croſs and flames of fire. 
© This is very particular, and curious. 


E XP 
kes the form and ſet of the mouth very particular, and 
ubtleſs was an air which Don Diego de Guſman, whoſe por- 


+ it is, was accuſtom'd to give himſelf, which an inferior 


Unter would not have obſery'd, or not have dar'd to have pro- 
und, at leaſt ſo ftrongly ; but this, as it gives a marvellous 


irit, and ſmartneſs, undoubtedly gave a proportionable reſem- 
Jance. 


Ir chere be any thing particular in the hiſtory of the perſon, 


nich is proper to be expreſs'd, as it is ſtill a farther deſcription 


K him, it is a great improvement to the portrait, to them that 


ow that circumſtance. There is one inſtance of this in a pic- 
ure of Van Dyck made of John Lyvens, who is drawn as if he 
vas liſtening at ſomething ; which refers to a remarkable ſtory 


© that man's life. The print is in the book of Yan Dyc#'s 
Weds: which book, and the heads of the artiſts in the lives of 
Pingio Vaſari, are worth conſidering, with regard to the va- 
Ficty of attitudes ſuited to the ſeveral characters, as well as upon 
ther accounts. | 


| Robes or other marks of dignity, or of a profeſſion, employ- 


nent or amuſement, a book, a ſhip, a favorite dog, or the like, 
re hiſtorical expreflions common in portraits, which muſt be 


d on this occaſion ; and to ſay more of them is not ne- 


In the cartoon where the people of Lycaonia are going to ſa- 


Ecriace to St, Paul and Barnabas, the occaſion of all that is finely 
told. | 


The man who was heal'd of his lameneſs is one of the for- 


wardeſt to expreſs his ſenſe of the divine power which appear'd 
in thoſe Apoſtles; and to ſhew it to be him, not only a crutch 
[1s under his feet on the ground, but an old man takes up the 
E lappet of his garment, and looks upon the limb which he re- 
| membred to have been crippled, and expreſles great devotion and 
| admiration ; which ſentiments are alſo ſeen in the other with a 
mixture of joy. 5 


When our Saviour committed the care of his church to St. 


Peter, the words he us'd on that occaſion are related by Rafze!le, 


I who 


» 
$+4 hs 


of the Cyclops is well known, and was mightily admired by 


little variation. Correggio, in his picture of Dana#, has fng 


ſhower, Cupid draws off her linen covering, and two loves u 


Nicholas Pouſſin to expreſs a voice, which he has done in tk 


which could not otherwiſe be done in painting, is by hguren 


were intended to be made to ſay ; but even Rafazlle and Annibat be 
Carracci, have condeſcended rather to write than leave any 4 1 


EX 
who has made him pointing to a flock of ſheep, and St. 5, puit 
to have juſt receiv'd two keys. When the ſtory of oſeph in, itt 
pretation of Pharaoh's dream was to be related, Rafaelle has ban be 7 
ed thoſe dreams in two circles over the figures; which he }, 
alſo done when Foſeph relates his own to his brethren. His n 
ner of expreſſing God's dividing the light from darkne, Me 
the creation of the ſun, and moon, is altogether fublime, Mor 


prints of thoſe laſt mention'd pictures are not hard to be fo Porta 
they are in what they call Rafaellés bible, but the - paint 


are in the Vatican; the beſt treaſury of the works of that (is a | 
vine painter, except Hampton-Court. p 
The hyperbolical artifice of T:manthes to expreſs the vaſhy 


ancients; he made ſeveral ſatyrs about him as he was alty 
ſome were running away as frightned, others gazing at 20 
ſtance, and one was meaſuring his thumb with his T wi 
ſeeming to do it with great caution left he ſhould awake, mile 

This expreſſion was copied by CEiulio Romano with a wii 


expreſs'd the ſenſe of that ſtory, for upon falling of the go 


trying upon a touch-ſtone a dart tipp'd with gold. Welt | 
Iwill add but one example more of this kind, and that 51 


baptiſm of our Saviour by making the people look up, and abo 
as tis natural for men to do when they hear any ſuch, ail 
know not whence it comes, eſpecially if it be otherwiſe ext &vou 


ordinary, as the caſe was in this hiſtory. an 
Another way practis'd by painters to expreſs their fe, ! 


preſentative of certain things. This they learn'd from the u ni 
cients, of which there are abundance of examples, as in the m 
tonine pillar, where to expreſs the rain that fell when the Am b 


army was preſerv'd by the prayers of the Theban legion, thei: thol 


gure of Fupiter Pluvius is introduc'd. Rafaelle in the paſlaged "WH 


Ferdan, has repreſented that river by an old man dividing ti wore: 


waters, which are roll'd and tumbled very notably. | 
I will add but one way of expreſſion more, and that is pig ler 
writing, 1 e 

Polygnotus, in the paintings made by him in the templ i 


Delphos, wrote the names of thoſe whom he repreſented. e 


The old Italian and German maſters improv'd upon this; H 


figures they made were ſpeaking figures, they had labels colt 0 


ing out of their mouths with that written in them which th 


þ1gult) 


EL AF 


0 quity, o or obſcurity in their work: thus the name of Sappho is 
iitten to ſhew *twas ſhe, and not one of the muſes, intended in 
She Parnaſſus + and in the gallery of Farneſe; that Anchiſes might 
ot be miſtaken for Adonis, Genus unde Latinum was written. 
In the cartoon of Elymas the ſorcerer, it does not appear that 
„e pro- conſul was converted, otherwiſe than by the writing; ; 
nor do I conceive how it was poſſible to have expreſs'd that im- 
Portant circumſtance ſo properly, any other way. 

In the pet of the ſame maſter, grav'd by Marc Antonio, there 
Va line out of Virgil, which, as tis very proper (the plague be- 
Wng that deſcrib'd by that poet, as will be ſeen preſently) admi- 


Am bl heightens the Expreſſion, though without it 'tis one of the 
dy th E oft wonderful inſtances of this part of the art that perhaps is 


Wn the world in black, and white, and the utmoſt that human 
Pit can contrive ; there is not the moſt minute circumſtance 
13333 the whole deſign, which does not help to expreſs the 
iſery there intended to be ſhewn ; but the print being not hard 
| Wo be ſeen, need not be deſcrib'd. 

Writing is again uſed in this deſign; in one part of it you ſee 
Þ perſon on his bed, and two figures by him; this is Aneas, 
es ho (as Virgil relates) was adviſed by his father to apply him- 
F to the Phrygian Gods to know what he ſhould do to remove 
i; ofthe plague, and being reſov'd to go, the deities appear to him, 
in th the moon ſhining very bright, (which the print repreſents ;) here 
E Mies ſacræ divom Phrygiz is written, becauſe otherwiſe, this 
\ aincident would not probably have been thought on, but the group 
ext ny have been taken to be only a lick man, and his atten- 
# You muſt not expect to find the true airs of the heads of that 
; great maſter Rafaelle in prints, not even in thoſe of Marc An- 
is himſelf, Thoſe are to be found only in what his own in- 
imitable hand has done, of which there are many unqueſtiona- 
una bly right in ſeveral collections here in England; particularly in 
the & Whoſe very admirable and copious ones of the Duke of Devon- 
lage d ere, and the Earl of of Pembroke; but Hampton-Court is the 
ig tu ereat ſchool of Rafaelle ! 

© Beſides him, I know of none of the old maſters that are re- 
markable for Expreſſion, unleſs for particular ſubjects; as Michael 
ele for infernal, or terrible airs; and amongſt others, the 
drawing he made for the cartoon in the famous picture of his laſt 
Yulgment, which is admirable in this kind; others of later times 
þ ave ſucceeded well in this part of the art, as Domenichin, and 


fe 


Tes le. 


he at 
he 4 


S plat 
ple off 


'$; tit 


s co embrandt; but theſe are the principal; only for portraits, and 
h the derein, next to Rafaelle, perhaps, no man has a better title to 
miha ide preference than Van DPyet; no not Titian himſelf, much leſs 
ny alt ; bens, | 


jul But 


E 


But there is no better ſchool than nature for Exproſinn, | 
painter therefore ſhould on all occaſions obſerve, how men lo 1 
and act, when pleas'd, griev'd, angry, &c, | 

Of EXPRESSING the PASSIONS in the COUNTE. 
| NANCE. 8 | 

Love is expreſs'd by a clear, fair and pleaſant countenance, wit. 
out clouds, wrinkles or unpleaſant bendings ; giving the forehey 
an ample height and breadth, with a majeſtick grace; a full e 
with a fine ſhadow at the bottom of the eye-lid, and a little x 
the corner; a proportionable noſe ; noſtrils not too wide; ac 
cheek made by ſhadowing it on one fide, and a ſmiling mou, 
made by a thin upper-lip, and ſhadowing the mouth-line at th 
corners. WEE. | | | 

Fear is expreſs'd by making the eyes look hollow, heavy a 
downwards, thin fallen cheeks, gloſe. mouth and careleſs ſtarig 
hair about the ears. the. OT Rp | 3 
 Emvy is beſt decyphered by only the hanging of the cheek Wi 
and a pale countenance; and ſometimes by grinding of 
teeth, Js 4 | 

Let every paſſion be repreſented according to its outward x. 

rance, as it is in thoſe perſons in whom it reigns, obſeryiny 
the rules laid down in the article IMITATION of Draigli. 
If you would aim at an exquiſiteneſs in this art, you mu 
_ endeavour to chuſe out the beſt actions for every purpoſe, in u 
| ſtraining the luxurious fancy of nature by a deliberate diſcreti, 
which you ought to have in the idea; by the benefit of whit 
you will finiſh your deſign with delight and contentment; # 
ways expreſſing in each member a certain hidden reſemblanced 
the principal motions which affect the eye, and ſoul of the ſpec 
tators, and merit the chiefeſt commendation. = = 

To expreſs a paſſion truly, you ought to give every thin 
and part its proper motion, or that which beſt befits your i- 
tention ; which is nothing elſe but the agreement of proportii 
and form to the nature and matter of the action or paſſion it: 
tended, wherein conſiſts the whole ſpirit and life of the at 
which by artiſts is ſometimes call'd the fury, ſometimes tit 
grace, and ſometimes the eæxcellency of the art, For hereby Me bits 
evident difference is made between the living and the dead; the... 
fierce and the gentle; the wiſe and the ſimple ; the ſad and tit 
merry; and in a word diſcover all the ſeveral paſſions and gettur 
which the body of a man is able to perform, | 

But theſe things are impoſſible ever to be exactly done in! 
picture, till you have firſt intenſly viewed and conſidered the lis 
that by this means you may come as near the life as poſkb 
may be; to which adding art withal, you will meet with 
motions ſo potent, which you will not be able artificially " 
imitate. 5 55 | The 


E 1 + - 

Theſe things will be the more exactly accompliſh'd, if you 
ue viewing and continually practiſing what you have (cen. 

By this means you will unawares attain an exact habit of do- 
Jing well, and lively expreſs all geſtures, actions and paſſions ſub- 
| 15 to natural bodies. 8 5 

The paſſions of the mind are certain motions proceeding from 
the apprehenſion of ſome moving or powerful object, now this 


Nt lapprehenſion is threefold, viz. ſenſitive, rational and intellectual. 
Prom theſe three there ariſe three principal paſſions of the 
er mind, wiz. pleaſures of the ſenſes, moral virtues or vices; and a 
th Bis religious life, or irreligious and wicked, 

e 7 EXTEND or CONTRACT à PICTURE. 


1. Encompaſs the picture with one great ſquare, which divide 
Into as many little ones as you pleaſe; having done this accord- 
2 g 28 you would have your picture, either greater or leſs, make 
Enother ſquare greater or leſs, which divide into the ſame num- 
Wer of equal ſquares, which let be drawn with a black-lead plum- 
1 et. 6 | | | 
E 2. Take your black-lead pen, and draw the picture by little 
iind little, paſſing from ſquare to ſquare (by the example of the 


o 
N 


pattern) until you have gone all over with. it; obſerving that in 


3 


ED) 


What part of the ſquare the picture lies, you draw the like part 
In the ſquare anſwerable thereto, till you have finiſh'd the whole. 
& 3. Then draw it over with a pen, in which ſecond drawing 


Wu 


1 fit, you may eaſily mend any fault, and ſhadow it at plea- 
4 © 4. Laſtly, when it is thoroughly dry, rub it over with the 


rum of white bread, and it will take off all the black-lead 
Wrokes, ſo will the draught remain fair upon the paper. 

& EYES. For the drawing of Eyes. See the PLATE. 

"== EYES, [to paint in miniature] ſhade the white of the Eyes, 
With a faint blue and light fleſh colour, and do the corners on 
We ſides of the noſe with vermilion and white, with a ſmall ſtroke 


. 4 carmine. All this is ſoftened with a mixture of vermilion, 
g ine, and white, and a very little ofer. 


# The iris of the Eye muſt be a mixture of ultramarine and 


* White, this little more in quantity than the other, adding thereto 
i f little 5½ e, if it be of a kind of a light hazel or a little black, 


JJV 
The pupil or ſight of the Eye muſt be done with 3lack, and 
Une Iris ſhaded with indigo, bi/tre or black, according to-the co- 
be @ it is of; but of what colour ſoever it is, it will be proper 
offi draw a fine circle of vermilion round the fight, which blend- 
With the reſt in finiſhing gives life to the Eye. 
| The circumference of the Eyes, that is the ſight and laſhes, 
T to be done with b:/?re and carmine, when they are ſtrong, 
D d particularly 


FAC 


particularly the upper part, which muſt be afterwards ſoften 
With red or blue mixtures mentioned at the latter end of the a. 
ticle of CARNA TION, that the whole may appear of a pitg 
and continued, 

Having done this, give a ſmall work of pure white, upon thi 
hght of the Eye next to the light, which makes it ſhine ar 
alive, 

You may alſo Waben the white of the Eye next the light. 
The EYE-BROWS and the BEARD are colour'd like th 
ſhades of the fleſh, (See CARNATION) and are finiſh'd wi 
biſtre, oaker or black, according to the colour they are 
drawing them with fine ſtrokes as they ought to lie, in exif 
imitation of nature; and heighten: the lights with ober, biſtre, 
little vermilion and a good deal of white. 
IOHANNES a EYK, commonly call'd JOHN. 
BRUGES: born at Maſſey, on the river Maez, in the Ln 
Countries anno 1370, was a diſciple of his brother Hubert ul 
a conſiderable painter; but above all things famous for havin 
been the happy inventor of the art of painting in oil anno 144 
| (thirty years before printing was found out by John Guttemin 

of Strasburg) he died anno 1441, having ſome years before l 
deceaſe communicated his invention to his ſiſter Margaret, 


F. 


B. ſtands for POE" Briccio of Bologna, painter; 3 he a 
+ grav'd the pieces of Lewis Carracci. 
Fi. B. B. Father Bonaventura Biſs of Bologna, call 9 7] Pai 
Piteorino or the painting friar. 
F. B. V. I. ſignifies Frederic Barocci of Urbino, inv. 
ſometimes inſtead of the I put F, z, e. /ecit. : 
The PROPORTION F a man of ten FACES. 
From the top of the head to the ſole of the foot is divid 
into ten equal parts. 
1. The firſt diſtance begins at the top of the head, and reach 
to the root of the chin. 
2. The ſecond from thence to the throat pit. 
The third from thence to the parting of the breaſts. 
. The fourth from thence to the privities, which is 3 l 
mide of the length of the body. 
Prom thence to the ſole of the foot are five parts more; ti 
of which are between the privities and the mid-knees ; 4 
three more to the ſole of the foot. 
The firſt of the ten parts, which is for the face is to be divil 
into three equal parts; the firſt beginning at the upper-pat' 
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De forchead, and ending upon the upper croſs line of the eye · 
l rows. 


The ſecond diſtance reaches from thence to the bottom of the 


g ſe 
The third reaches to the bottom of the chin, which is the 
þ: and uppermoſt diviſion, 
Now in a fore-right, be ſure to place the eyes the length of 
bne eye diſtance from another; and the length of one eye the 
bottom of the noſe is to be. | 
The breadth of this body alſo conſiſts of ten Faces, viz. be- 
tween the extremities of both the middle fingers, when the arms 
are extended or ſpread abroad; and it is thus divided, 
1. The hand from the end of the middle-finger to the wriſt, 
& the length of a Face (or one of the tenth parts. ) 
2. From the wri/? to the elbow a Face and a half. 
3. From the elbow to the ſhoulder joint two Faces. 
4. From thence to the throat pit one Face. 
The hands have the proportion of one Face. 
The nipples muſt be plac'd at the diſtance of a Face and a half 
' rom each other, equal to the diſtance between the wri/t and the 
ibn. 
| The compaſs of the head from the eye-brows to the neck be- 
hind, is double to the length of the whole head. 
| The compaſs of the wa/Ze is the diſtance of three Faces to the | 
liameter of it, and is all one with the trunk of the body. | 
| The circumference of the body under the armpits, and the | 
ace between them and the wriſts, anſwer in a double oe” 
lon, and is agreeable to half of the body. | 
The proportions of a young man of nine FACES. - 1 
A ſlender young body of nine heads is equal to nine times the 1 
ace between the top of the head, and the end of the chin, that 9 
king a ninth part of the length of the whole body, and thence 
ack again to the root of the hair a tenth or eleventh part. By 
phich way ſoever you draw it, this ſpace is alſo divided into | 
three equal parts, the fiſt of which makes the forehead, the ſe- 4 
fond. the noſe, the third the chin. 
However in a Face for theeleventh part! is a tuft of hair which 
uſually expreſt, ſo that the forehead becomes lower by a third 
art; which rule the ancient Greczans always obſerv'd, 
T he proportions of a man of eight FACES. 
Firſt draw a ſtrait perpendicular line of the length you deſign 
be figure ; divide this line into eight equal parts, the uppermoſt 
art of which is the length of the head, in which you mult take 


ae to be very exact, becauſe the whole body muſt anſwer | in 
loportion to it. 
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Make that eighth part into an oval, dividing the oval iii 
four equal ſpaces ; the firſt is to be for the Hair. g 
Ty draw a fore- rigbt FACE. In doing this it will be nei 
fary to form a perfect oval, which divide in the midſt wit; 
line, the longeſt way or perpendicular line; this line divide ini 
three equal parts, allowing a fourth of one of the three parts vt 
the hair on the forehead ; the firſt for the forehead, the ſec 
for the noſe, the third for the chin. EE 

In the midſt of theſe form the mouth, always being ſuv 
make the eyes in one line, the croſs-line of the noſe and mai 
muſt always correſpond with the croſs-line, where the eyes at 
plac'd, and the eyes muſt be the length of the diftance from wit 
eye to another; and their inward corners muſt be exaCtly ve 
pendicular over the outſide of the noſtrils ; but to make the uM 
in a fore-right Face proportionable, they muſt be much fn 

ſhortened by fore-ſhortening ; that is the eye does not ſee i 
full latitude of it. The proportion of the length of the ear is to 
from the eye-brows to the bottom of the noſtrils ; and then i 
the neck with the hair, in ſuch a manner as may be moſt p 
ſant to the eye. See the plates for FACES and HEADS. 

If you would draw a Face after the life, that it may reſen 
the party you draw it after, take notice in the firſt place, of 
phyſiognomy or circumference of the Face, whether it be rou 
or long, fat or lean, big or little, ſo that in the firſt place, ji 
muſt be ſure to take the right phyſiognomy and bigneſs of ti 

Face; and in caſe it be a fat Face, you will perceive the chet 
to make the ſide of the Face to ſwell out, and ſo make the Fu 
look as if it were ſquare; and if it be neither too fat nor ti 
lean, it will be round for the moſt part; but if it be a lean Fa 

the jaw-bones will ſtick out, and the cheeks fall in, and tl 

Face will be long and ſlender. . 
But remember when you draw the outmoſt circumference 
a Face, that you muſt take the head and all with it, or othe 
wiſe you may be deceiv'd in drawing the true bigneſs of a Fa 
Accu muſt likewiſe take a diligent obſervation of all the n 
ſter touches, which give the ſpirit and life to a Face, and d 
covers the grace or diſpoſition of the mind; wherein lieth t 

whole grace of the work. Fs in. 

Lou may eaſily difcern a ſmiling countenance in the corn: 
of the mouth, when they turn up a little: a ſtay'd and ſoit 
countenance may be diſcern'd in the eyes, when the upper e) 
lids come ſomewhat over the balls of the eyes. Os 

A frowning countenance is eafily diſcern'd on the fore-heil 
by the bending of the eye-brows, and ſome few wrinkles ab 
the top of the noſe, . | 


A laugi 
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A laughing countenance is eaſily diſcerned all over the Face; 
Ind an angry countenance is diſcern'd by extraordinary frown- 
Ing; there are alſo ſome touches about the eyes and mouth, 
ich muſt be diligently obſerv'd, which give life and ſpirit to 
a Face, See the plates of the various paſſions in their proper 
places. Ts ED 
* The painting of a FACE. 

| The cloth tablet, Ic. being prepared you muſt lay a ground 
Er primer of fleſh colour, before you begin your work, and that 
Emuſt be tempered according to the complexion of the Face to 
de drawn; if the complexion be fair temper white, red- lead and 
Vale; if an hard ſwarthy complexion, mingle with the white and 
yd a little fine maſticote or Engliſh oaker. . 
But you muſt take notice of this, that your ground ought al- 


Edarken a light colour, but difficult to lighten a deep one; ſor 
in limning you muſt never heighten, but work them down to 
Etheir juſt colour. | 
| Having prepar'd your ground colour, lay it on with a lar 


grofs, and with two or three dawbs of your great pencil lay it 
fon in an inſtant ; the nimbler it is laid on the evener the colour 
will lie. 1 : 
| You ought to cover rather too much than too little of your 
ground with this prime, than you ſhall uſe for the Face. 
| Having done this, take a. pretty large pallet of ory or other 
matter, and before you begin to work, temper certain little heaps 
of the ſhadows for the Face, on the pallet with your finger. 
The order of ſhadows for the FACE. 5 
In all your ſhadows mix ſome white; for the red in the cheeks, 
lips, &c. temper lake, red-lead and a little white; for the blue 
as the veins, &c. a little indigo and white; for the fainteſt and 
weakeſt colour or ſhades, lake and white, a little oer and a little 
indigo; and if you pleaſe a very ſmall quantity of pin or naſti- 
mae; for the deeper ſhadows white Engliſh oker and amber ; 


for the darkeſt and hardeſt ſhadows uſe late and pink, mix'd with 


umber, 5 1 ; ; 

N this, that you muſt by no means uſe black in a 
ace, | _ ak EY 
Theſe colours for ſhadows being thus prepar'd on your pallet, 
draw the lines of profile (i. e. the outmoſt ſtroke) of a Face with 
lake and white mingled very faint ; by this you may convenient- 


ly mend the draught (if falſe) with a deeper mixture of the ſame 


colour; having drawn the lines exactly and in true proportion 
(Which is the chie ſeſt thing of all) in the next place obſerve the 
D d 3 deeper 


ways to be fairer than the Face you take, for it is eaſy to | 


pencil, as ſmooth, even and free from hairs as poſſible, with a 
pencil full of colour, rather thin or wateriſh than thick and 


'  ceive a delicate and faint redneſs, and underneath the ves in 


FAC 
deeper and more remarkable ſhadows, and with the ſame fi 
crimſon colour of late and white, give ſome flight touches 20 


marks ſomewhat roughly of theſe ſhadows, which you arc yi 
finiſh afterward. | WERE | 


The order of drawing at the firſt ſitting. 
Firſt, you muſt only dead colour the Face as the oil paint 
do, and not meddle with the reſt, and this firſt fitting con. 
monly takes up two hours. $ Ek : 
The dead-colouring of a Face is to be done the rougheſt a 
boldeſt of all; having drawn your Face with late and white (y 
before) you muſt take to the ſaid colour a little red. laut 
tempering it to the colour of the cheeks, lips, &c. becauſe ya 
cannot lighten a deep colour, without danger of ſpoiling th 
picture. . ; 
The firſt colour to begin the Face with, is the red of the ch 
and lips, ſomewhat ſtrongly the bottom of the chin, if the pe: 
ſon be beardleſs; over, under and about the eyes, you will pe. 


clining to a purple colour, which in fair and beautiful Fac j 
uſual, and muſt be obſerv'd; the ip of the ear and the roots i 
the hair, are commonly of the ſame colour. 

All this you muſt do after the manner of hatching with faint 
and gentle ſtrokes, walking it all along, 

In ſhort, in your dead colouring you muſt cover your ground 
with the aforeſaid red, and the ſubſequent ſhadows. 

You need not be over curious in your firft working; but r. 
gard a good bold following of nature, rather than ſmooth cur 
ſity ; the roughneſs of the colour may be mended at the next lit 
ting. x..." e 

5 8 | The ſecond ſitting. 
T Ris commonly requires four or five hours, in which you are 
to go over the Face very curiouſly, obſerving whatever may con. 
duce either to likeneſs or judicious colouring ; alſo taking notie .! 
of the ſeveral graces, beauties or deformities, as they appear in N Im 
nature; or elſe in ſmoothneſs of ſhadows or cloſe and ſweet N diſ 
touching the colours, = | 

Having done the red, the next are the faint- blues about the 
balls and corners of the eyes; and the grey and 4/u;/h under the In 
eyes, the temples, &c. which you muſt work from the upper and 
moſt part of the Face almoſt all over, but excceding ſweet an! b 
faint; ſweetening and heightening your ſhadows by degrees; * Nn 

the light falls. RT | 
And in going over the Face be ſure to mark out the hard aft 
ſhadows in the dark fide of the Face, under the noſe, chin, h. 

brow, &c. as the lights fall, and ſomewhat ſtrong — ; J in 
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boſe bring up your work together in an equal roundneſs, not 
Ning perfection to any particular part of the Face; but viſiting 
In the parts curiouſly, and in a kind of random manner; by 
hich means you will better perceive the /:iFeneſs, mike, 
Woſfures, colouring, or Whatever elſe is requiſite to the per ſection 
of your work. 5 
8 The party being ſet juſt in his former ſeat, you muſt moſt 
exactly obſerve, and curiouſly delineate with your pencil thoſe 
Weveral varieties of nature, which you did rudely trace out before, 
ur ting, drawing and fweetening the ſame colours into one an- 
ther, to the end, that nothing be left in your work with a 
hard edge, uneven or a lump together; but alſo ſo ſwept and dri- 
Nen one into another, with the point of ſomewhat a ſharper 
pencil than that at firſt us'd, that the ſhadows may lie ſoft and 
Emooth, being diſpers'd and gently extended into all; and to- 
wards the lighter parts of the Face like air or a vapoury ſmoak ; 
but before this, you muſt carefully obſerve all the ſhadows and 
colours. Oh 1 9 
In the next place go over the hair heightening and deepening 
it, as you ſhall ſee by the lie, drawing ſome locks looſely over 
the ground, which would otherwiſe ſeem unpleaſant. 

| To ſhadow linen uſe black, white, a little yellow and leſs blue; 
the black muſt be deepened with wory-black, with which mix a 
little /ake and indigo or litmus-blue. 1 


The third ſitting. 
The third fitting commonly takes up two or three hours, and 


bis ſpent in cloſing, what was before left imperfect and rough, 
[but principally in giving to every deep ſhadow the ſtrong touches 


and deepenings, as well in the dark ſhadows in the Face as in 


the eyes, eye-brows, hair and ears, and theſe touches are ever 

the laſt part of this buſineſs, and are never to be done, till all 
the hair and drapery be finiſh'd ; theſe touches if well done add 
exceedingly to the life. 5 


Having done the fainter or lighter ſhades, and ſomewhat 
ſmooth'd and wrought them into red, you may go over the Hair, 
diſpoſing it into ſuch forms, folds or tramels, as may beſt become 
the picture. N 5 | 

You muſt at firſt only draw them with colour, as near as you 
can ſuitable to the life, and after waſh them lightly at the firſt, 


and then once more peruſe your work, carefully filling up the 
void, empty and bare places which are uncovered with colour; 


and at laſt deepen it ſomewhat more ſtrongly than before in 
the deepeſt ſhady places; ftill carefully obſerving the life, and 


/ 


after this do your ground, &c. See GROUND. _ 


| The third fitting, as has been ſaid, will be wholly taken up 


u giving the ſtrong touches, and making the obſervations ne- 
| 15 1 Ceſſary 


FAM 
ceſſary for rounding the Face, which will be better ſeen hoy | 
do; after the apparel, hair, and ground are finiſh'd at the tj 
_ fitting, you muſt curiouſly obſerve whatever may conduce 9 
likeneſs, as ſcars, moles, &c. glances of the eyes, deſcending wii 
circumflexions of the mouth; but never make your deepeft ſu Mi 
dows ſo deep as they appear in the /ife. | 4 
Aſter you have done your ground, lay your linen with a fl 
white, and the drapery likewiſe fat. See DRAPERY tha 
go over your Face again, endeavouring to reduce each ſhadgy 
to its true perfection; then draw the lines of the eye-/:ds, ex 
preſſing the red-dark noſtril, the ſhady entrance into the en 
the deepneſs of the cye- brotus, and thoſe more perſpicuous nets 
and marks in the Face with a pencil ſomewhat more curigy 
and ſharp than before; you may darken your ground as yy 
ſee will be moſt advantageous for the ſetting off the picture. 
 _FADINGNESS is repreſened in painting, by a lady cl 
in green, her garment all embroider'd with pearl and precioy 
Jewels, with a golden crown in one hand, a lighted torch with 
this motto, egrediens ut fulgur in the other, and a noſe-gay d 
roſes, part of which fall to the ground, fading and diſcolour'd 
The roſe in the morning buds, is fragrant and flouriſhin, 
and in the evening languiſhes and fades, a true emblem of th 
frailty of ſublunary things, 5 
_ FAITH is repreſented in painting, by a woman clothed i 
white garments, holding in her hand a cup of gold. 
WILLIAM FAITHORN, was a diſciple to Mr. Pui 
painter to Prince Rupert; after the civil wars broke out, þ 
went into the army, and being taken priſoner in Baſing- houſe, and 
refuſing to take the oaths to Oliver, was baniſhed to Franc; 
where he ſtudied ſeveral years under Campagne, a famous pain 
ter of that time, and arriv'd to a very great perfection in cos 
rectneſs of drawing. He was alſo a great proficient in graving, 
as likewiſe in painting in miniature, of which there are many the 
inſtances now in England; he died in Black-Fryars about the | 
beginning of King William's Reign, and there was buried, neat the! 
ſeventy five years of age. 3 
} FAME is painted like a lady with great wings, and ſcem- is 
ing to proffer a flight, and to mount from the earth, and to {Wand 
rove abroad, having her face full of eyes; all over her garments dn 
are an infinite number of ears and tongues, — 
She is alſo repreſented as a lady clad in a thin and light ga- Pes 
ment, open to the middle thigh, that ſhe might run the faſter; inc 
two exceeding large wings; garments embroidered with eyes and WW ! 
ears, and blowing a trumpe. BN 
FAME. It is alſo repreſented by a curious figure of a naked Won 
Mercury, with a cloth over his left arm, and his rod 7 his bod 
>". al 


bort tails, 


FEA 


band holding Pegaſus by the bridle, capering as if he would fly 
way. | 


Mercury denotes fame, for he was meſſenger to Jupiter; as 


lalſo the efficacy of ſpeech and a good voice, that ſpreads and is 
Wiffuſed; Pegaſus denotes that fame is carried by ſpeech, that 
Wounds the actions of government. 


| PAOLO FARINATO, born in the year 1522, ſcholar to 


ö Nicalo Gol fino, liv'd at Verona and Mantua, excell'd in hiſtory, 
E{culpture and architecture, died in 1606, aged eighty four years, 


| FASTING is repreſented in painting, by a man pale and 


E meagre, in a white antique dreſs ; he is muzled, his eyes lifted 
up to heaven, his right arm extended, and in his hand is the fiſh 
Ebull-head ; on a ſcroul is written Pauco Veſcor, a hare under his 
left arm and he treading upon a gaping crocodile, 

His paleneſs demonſtrates the effect of Faſting, the white 


[raiment denotes his ſincerity, not only to abſtain from food, but 


alſo from vice; looking upwards that his mind is not offuſcated 


with meat; the fiſh lives upon his own moiſture, and eats little 


las the motto declares ; the crocodile voracious and an enemy to 
Efaſting, therefore he treads it under foot; the hare intimates vi- 
glance. TE 


| FATE is repreſented as a man clad in a fair, long, flaxen 


robe, looking upwards to two bright ſtars, encompaſs'd with 
thick clouds, from whence hangs a golden chain. 


| FAUNS. T heſe and fairies were repreſented much in 
: SYLVANS. doe ſame form as Pan, having little ſhort horns 
JATYRS. ) growing on their heads, with ſmall ears and 


FEAR. Pauſanias ſays, Fear was ſhap'd in ſeveral forms by 


ebe ancients; ſometimes with the head of a lion, and ſometimes 


with the deform'd face and body of a woman. 
FEAR is an apprehenſion of an evil to come, fore-running 


the evils with which we are threatened. Y 


But if there be no appearance of obtaining what we deſire ; 


then inſtead of hope comes Fear or Deſpair. The motion 


of Fear is expreſs'd in drawing, &c. by the eye-brow a little 


nas d next the noſe; the ball ſparkling in an unquiet motion, 
land ſituated in the middle of the eye; the mouth open, being 


dawn back, and more open at the corners, than in the middle, 


[having the under lip more drawn back than the upper; the com- 


plexion redder than even in love or deſire; but not ſo beautiful, 
inclining to livid, with the lips of the ſame colour and dry. 

Fear ſometimes may have motions reſembling thoſe of terror, 
being only cais'd by an apprehen/zon of loſing ſomething, or that 
lome ill ſhould befall us; this paſſion may give motions to the 
body, which may be repreſented by the ſhoulders preſs'd logs: 

| | | ther, 


= = DW 
ther, the arms and hands drawn cloſe to the body; and t 
other parts gathered together and bended, exprefling as it yy 
a trembling. | ER A oa 
FEBRUARY is drawn in a dark sky colour, carrying j 
w right hand the character of the ſign of the zodiack, call 
8 
5 C. Stands for Frunceſehins Caracci of Bologna, youngy 
brother to Auguſtin and Hannibau. 
FEET. For drawing Feet there is not ſo much difficulty, 
in that of hands, and in drawing them, you muſt proceed th 
ſame way that was ſnewed for drawing of hands. See the yy 
portions in the plate. 
To foreſhorten feet ſeen forwards,” you muſt make the fy 
aſide with its proportions and ęaſures on the inſide of f. 
foot marked A, and from theſe proportions and meaſures mak 
ed 1 2 3 4, draw down perpendiculars until you cut the dia 
nal, and continue thence lines parallel, to make the ſhadom 
foot under the place of the foreſhortened foot, and from the fi 
ſhadowed foot, you muſt raiſe perpendiculars unto the place of th 
ſaid foot to be ſhortened, which there meeting with the lex 
lines that proceed from the firſt foot by interſection of then, 
there giveth us the ſaid foot geometrically foreſhortened, 29 
pears here repreſented. Herein the toes of the feet are matke 
ABCD E, and the like is to be obſerved for the foot feenh 
the heel marked B, and alſo for the foot marked with C ſen 
on the fore- part; and laſtly, in like fort for the foot mark 
with D, are foreſhortened by the fame rule as the forme:. 
When you can draw hands and feet pretty well, then pr 
ceed to arms and legs, and afterwards to whole bodies, in whid 
there will be but little difficulty when you can draw hands ar 
wet 0: NP 
_ FELICITY is repreſented as a lady, fitting on an impei 
throne, holding in the one hand a caduceus or rod, and in ti 
other hand a cornucopia. re a 
FERN, It is a vulgar error that Fern and other capillan 
herbs have no ſeed, for they have it in great quantities, Ji 
duſt, and of a dark brown colour on the back-ſide of thi! 
leaves: nay, moſles alſo abound in ſeed, as is evident un 4 
undeſcribed ſort of chamapeuce, which is like a larynæ in ti 
branches of the Fern ; and betwixt each leaf you'll find an abut 
dance of round and browniſh ſeeds, provided it be cut at tl 
time elſewhere mentioned; for it is very neceſſary to take not 
of the times and ſeaſons that all plants and trees oughr to be di 
in, that they may anſwer the ends deſigned. For extracuil 
of oyls and ſpirits of vegetables in chym/try for medicinal ut 
they muſt be cut a little before their maturity, whether your 
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FE K 
e ſtalks or the leaves; for then they will yield one half more 
-n at another time, as experience teſtifies. | 
To make FERET TO of Spain for tinging glaſs. 
The name Feretio comes from the Italian and Spaniſh, and is 
calbd becauſe it is found in iron mines; and commonly Feretto 
Spain, becauſe the moſt part of what was ſold in other parts 
Europe, and which was the beſt, was found in thoſe mines, 
nad come to us from thence. | | 
There is ſome of it black like iron, and which communicates 
> colour to the matter, in which it is us'd, which is the rea- 
In it ought to be choſen ; for good Feretto is known by its being 
, and being beaten, imitates the colour of c:nnabar, which it 
ways does, when it is pretty well calcin'd. 
| Pomet in his hiſtory of drugs, ſays, that the lapis hæmatites 
what we commonly call the Feretto of Spain; that this mineral 
| of a reddiſh colour, hard, weighty, and pointed with long 
d ſharp points; that it is brought from ſeveral places, for as 
zuch as there are no iron mines in which it is not found, 
| That the name hæmatites is given it of haima, which ſigni- 
ſes blood, becauſe this ſtone is good for ſtopping of blood; and 
is cal'd the blood-ſtone, becauſe it is of the colour of blood, 
d Frretto becauſe it is found in iron- mines. 5 
Although Feretto be found in mines, yet it may be artificially 
ade much better. . 
Excellent Ferretto us'd to be made antiently in Cyprus and at 
Uemphis, the metropolis of ZEgyp? ; but it is not now in uſe, as 
tretofore, 15 | 
Neri and Merret who have written of the art of gloſs, uſe 
Wy copper or braſs for making of Ferretto; but nevertheicls true 
Frrretto cannot be made without iron or ſteel, alſo irv11 and cop- 
r are ſomewhat of a like nature, ſince it is eaſy to conve: t the 
mer into the latter; wherein there is far more vertue ivr ſe- 
nal operations, than in the natural copper, and it is finer, 
lore pure, and redder. 
An ordinary way of making Ferretto is this. 

Take filings of iron very clean, and ſulphur beat to powder, 
t them in a crucible, layer over layer, or firſt one layer of 
-phur, then one of filings, and ſo on; beginning and ending 
th the ſulphur, which is call'd fratification, or ſlratum ſuper 
tum. | 
After you have done this, you muſt cover the crucible with 
other, or with a tile, and lute it cloſe, and ſet it into a fur- 
ie with coals round it for fix hours, increafing the fire every 
Fo hours, that is, for the two firſt hours let the fire or coals 
half a foot from the crucible, the two ſecond about a quar- 

; | ter 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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Another extraordinary way of making FERRET TO of Sai, 


and farther preparation be made of it. But as for that for tig 


pot cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 


in the mouth of a glaſs furnace, which the Italians call win 


ſpace of three days. 


FER 


ter of a foot, and the two laſt let it be covered all over yy [If th 


coals. 


which is a great ſecret. 

This way of making Ferretto is not common, nor ny 
known; it is of a very wonderful uſe, not only for ting t the 
glaſs, but for ſeveral chymical operations, eſpecially if a em bed © 


ing glaſs only, 5 | 
Take very fine ſteel, for all the excellency of the work ©, 


fiſts in the perfection of that; make it into thin plates, ae it 
it; alſo do the ſame with copper or braſs, viz. make that iſ ü 


into thin plates, or take the filings, one part to two of ſteel; yy 
them into a crucible ffratum ſuper ſtratum, lute them, and t 
it on a gentle fire for eight hours; then take it out, and melt it 
whole in a wind furnace; then caſt it into a lingot, or in litk 
plates, and the buſineſs is done. 

To make uſe of this in glaſs, you muſt calcine theſe plats; 
then pound them and ſearce them, and keep that powder in 


| tinging glaſs. 
This ſecond way of making Ferretto is ſomething more tio 
bleſome than the former; but the effects of it in glaſs are He 
finer. 8 85 

In this method, you muſt take vitriol inſtead of ſulph 
wherewith you ſtatify the thin plates of copper in the crucib:W 
juſt as in the preceding chapter; then ſet this crucible to can” 


Another way of making FERRET TO of only copper fo 


and the French the little working hole, where let it ſtand for tirf 


Then take out the crucible, and add to the copper new 10 
or layers of vitriol, ſtratifying it as before ; then ſet the crucidt 
in a reverberatory fire in the ſame place as before, which qa 
muſt continue to do for fix times ſucceſſively one after anotie, 
and then you will have a very excellent Ferretto, which you it 
to reduce to powder, and it will tinge glaſs of extraordinayil 
beautiful colours. | 
' The way of making FERRET TO of only copper for ting- 


ing glaſs. 


N, i and Merret give the name of Ferretto of Spain to the 
following preparations, aſſerting, that it communicates ſevenl 
very fine colours to glaſs. = 


. . he different ways of calcining metals, cauſes different . 
ects. 1 | 


© the year 1690, aged fixty-two. 
FESTO ON, a garland, or ornament of flowers, fruits and 
Þzves intermix'd ; antiently much us'd at the gates of temples, 
Fhere feaſts or ſolemn rejoicings were held; or at any other 


1d ſeveral times for Prince Rupert. 


FEV 


If the Ferretto's before-mentioned be of vaſt uſe in glaſs, and 
ry ſerviceable in paſtes, enamels, and glaſs of lead, by reaſon 
the great reſemblance it gives to precious ſtones, this and 
e following are of no leſs uſe. TY: 

Take thin plates of copper or bra/;, cut them into pieces, and 
t them into a crucible, in the bottom of which you have laid 
bed of ſulphur pulveriz d; then a layer of copper; then another 
fulphur, which you muſt thus continue fratum ſuper ſtratum 
Il the crucible is full. 


E Then cover the crucible with another, or with a tile, and 


te it well, and dry it, and put it into a furnace among hot 
als in a good brisk fire for the ſpace of two hours; then take 
ut the crucible, let it cool, and you will find the copper or 
ras calcin'd, which will break and crumble between your fin- 
Þrs like dry earth of a blackiſh colour. as 

This is to be pounded in a mortar to a fine powder, ſearc'd, 


Id kept in a veſſel well clos'd for uſe. 


E CIRO FERRI, born in the year 1628, ſcholar of Peter 
artena, liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſtory and architecture, died 


laces where marks of publick joy and gayety were deſired, as 

It triumphal arches, tournaments, &c. „ 

| DOMENICO FETT I, born in 1589, ſcholar of Ludovico 

Live, and ſtudied Julio Romano; liv'd at Rome, Mantua, and 

mice, excell'd in hiſtory, died in the year 1665, aged ſeventy 
years. 


W FEVER is repreſented in painting by a young woman mea- 
gre and pale, having black hair, hot vapour ifluing out of her 


outh, a lion at her feet, very melancholy, holding one hand 
pon her heart, and in the other the chain of a ſlave inſcrib'd, 
MEMBRA CUNCTA FATISCUNT. © 

dhe is young, becauſe young perſons are moſt ſubject to Fe- 
ers; her mouth open ſignifies the included heat wants vent; 


te lion denotes a Fever, becauſe he is always in one; the chain 


hews, that it affects all the parts by the arteries diffuſed thro' 
be members. 1 | 
| LE FEVRE DE VENISE, was a French hiſtory painter, 
ho came into England in the reign of King Charles II. He 
Was better at deſigning, as appears by his work, than for paint- 
'g; he had a particular excellence in ſtaining marble, which he 
He died in London about 
ty-five years ago, and lies buried in St. Martin's Church. 


4 ODOARDO | 


FIG 


1 F ODOARDO FIALETTI Fecit, A painter 3 
9 engraver of Bologna, us d this max. 
FIDELITY is repreſented in painting by a woman claus o 
in white, with a ſeal in one hand, a key in the other, a 
white dog by her.. 7; dos 
The key and ſeal denote fidelity, becauſe they lock up a 
conceal ſecrets; the dog is the moſt faithful animal in the woll 
and beloved by men. | 
Og: FIELDS, HILLS, and MOUNTAINS. 

1. Fields that lie near muſt be done with a ſingular 20g 
green, the which muſt always be fainteſt, according as they ij 
off to a farther diſtance ; heightening them with ma/icete y 

light green, and ſhadowing with ſap-green, but not too much, 
22. Thofe which lie far off are to be laid with a French lm 
| yellow, made of a greeniſh blue, ſhaded with oker. a. 
3. And in fields, hills, and dales (whether near or far 
there are many roads, paſſages, and ways, which muſt be laid 6. 
ther fainter or ſtronger, according to their diſtance and fituatin, 

4. T hoſe mountains which are next in fight are to be hi 
with a fair green, and ſhaded with ſap green; ſometimes yi 
8 braun oker and French berries, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch 
* 8 e ee | 
il F. Such as lie farther off are to be done with green, lu, 
and maſticote, and ſhaded with blue, green, and verdegreaſ. 

6. Such as lie yet farther muſt be laid with ſome ſtrong iu 
io white, and Bergh-green, and ſhaded with ſtrong blue. | 
8 7. Thoſe which lie yet farther off muſt be done with ſon: 
Ii ſtrong blue, and white, and ſhaded with blue only. 

8. Thoſe that lie at ſtill a greater diftance are to be laid on 
with white, and ſhaded with a faint b:ce. NT ANT On | 
9. Thoſe that lie yet farther off are done with b:ce and whit 

and ſhaded with. &rcee..-1 15 es. 5 

FIERCENES8S is repreſented in painting by a young we 

man ſeeming to be beſides herſelf, breathing out threats, layiq 
her left hand upon a tiger's head, as if ſhe was a going to firik, 
holding an oaken cudgel in her right hand in a threatning mar 

ner, £ . a 
* She is repreſented young, and therefore undaunted ; her rig 
1 RY hand upon the tiger denotes fierceneſs and - cruelty ; the oak 
1 dlub ſignifies the hardheartedneſs of ſavage men, Duro ru 

nati. | | DO . | 
FIGURE [in painting, &c.] ſignifies the lines and coloui 

4 which form the repreſentation of a man or other animal; thu 
1 it is ſaid of a figure, this figure is lame, and there are fifty i 
* gures in this piece. e | 1 f 
2 | _ lh 


- 5 


| brſeba 
But 
eſent 


* 


F1G 

Put in a more immediate and peculiar manner figure is un- 
ood of human perſonages ; thus a piece of painting is ſaid 
be full of Figures, when there are a great many repreſenta- 
ns of men; and a landſcape wherein is nothing but trees, 
ants, mountains, Sc. is ſaid to be without Figures. 

And ſo likewiſe in ſculpture, we ſay Figures of marble, braſs, 
iter, ſtuck, Cc. but chiefly of human repreſentations, and 
t rarely, if ever, to other things. Thus we call a man on 
iſeback an eque/irian Figure. „ 

But Daviler obſerves, that thoſe human figures that are re- 
ſented fitting, or kneeling, or laid all along, as thoſe on mo- 
ments, &c, and rivers perſonify'd are more properly call'd Fi- 
irs than ſtatues. Fe 
FIGURES. To colour NAKED FIGURES, as ' 
1. Women and children, Mix the beſt flake white-lead and a 
ttle good lake, and (if you pleaſe) a little vermilion; but take 
re that the mixture be neither too red nor too pale, but as 
reeably as poſſibly can be to the life it ſelf. 


an 


2. When this is dry, touch the lips, cheeks, chin, fingers 
d toes with thin lake, and then heighten with white mixt 
wal ith a little Jae or vermilion. | 
chu z. If you would cover them ſomewhat browniſh, mix with 


Four carnation a little brown ter; and ſhade it with red ofer 
Ind coal-black with a little lake. — i 
4. For old women, uſe white, vermilion, and brown oker ; 
Ind where the luſtre ought to be, give it with vermilion mixt 
ith a little lake. OE ENT „ 
| 5, Give the ſhade with red oter and late, or with w9d-ſoot 
r lamp- black; and heighten with white, mixt with a ſmall 
Juantity of vermilion. 
| 6. Paint dead children and young women with brown ohker, 
phite and ſome vermilion; and ſhadow with the foot of wood. 
7. Colour dead old women with brown oker mixt with a little 
white; ſhade firſt with a thin wood foot, and afterwards with a 
tonger. 3 8 
8. Paint young men with ceruſs, vermilion, and lake, making 
mar t a little browner than for young women, giving them luſtre 
ith vermilion and lake, and ſhadowing with lamp black and 
own ofer, and heightening with ceruſs and vernꝛilion. 
oakei 9. Limn od men with vermilion, brown cer and white ; 
rabnhade with ſoot and lamp-black ; heighten with vermilion, brown 
Ver and white, and give a luſtre with lake or vermilion. 
oloun 10. Colour dead men with brown oker, white and a little 
; thußhermilian, with diſcretion ; ſhade with ſoot or lamp black, mixt 
ty i-th a little ceruſs, : | | 


=> 


5 : TTT 


FIL 
11. Colour. devils, fatyrs, or the like with brown oer, Nin 
with a little white and red; and make this mixture, ſome par 
of it white, and ſome part of it browner, — it fron 

with ſeot, according to diſcretion, 

| To dye a deep FILLEMOT.; 
For twenty-eight pounds of wool, take ten ounces of gif 2 
and a pound of fucette or virette wood, half a pound of 1 
der, and two ounces of gum guttia; . boil the dye, and flirt 
ware in it, till the dye hath r it ſufficiently. 
If you would have it brighter, then take but fix ounce q 
galls, and fix ounces of madder; and add a quarter of a pon Ta 
of verdegreaſe. 
Or elſe take half a pound of ucette wood, à quarter of i 
pound of galls, and one ounce ol madder, and one ounce e, 


vitriol. 
29185 * 4 FILLEMOT. 
Firſt, let the ware be dyed yellow ; then paſs it through th 
hot Black dye, and when it is cool, rinſe it, always remembrin 
that the. lighter the yellow, the lighter will be the Fillen, 
then having ſet fair' water over the fire, put in half an ounced 
braſile wood; let it boil for a quarter of an our, and then pil 
the ware through i = x | | make 
| To dye SILK a F ILLEMOT. T. 
Firſt dye the ſilk in the laſt- mentioned yellow; then ſe el 
every pound of ſilk, take a quarter of a pound of blue Pr Mi a « 
wood ; boil it in a bag as uſual for half an hour, in the qun- 
tity of a pail of water; take the bag out, and let the ſuds and Al 
to cool, till you can juſt bear your hand in it; then lay th: CRI. 
yellow ilk to ſoak i in it for a full hour; then take it Ont, aach 
boil a ſufficient quantity of powdered ſoot in half a pail of we ake 
ter for half an hour, and afterwards put in the ſilk. When tBWhre c 
is taken out, let it be rinſed in a good ſtrong lye 6f wood afhrs, Hg i 
and after Gat in river water, and then hang it out to dry. the b 
To aye a light FILLEM OT. ninſe 
Take a er of a pound of galls beaten ſmall ; boil then ; 
an hour and a half in a pail of water; then put in a quarter q It 
a pound of vitrio], a handful of foot "beaten ſmall, and fo put an © 
the yellow {ilks into it, till it grows dark enough then rinſe it Whalf 
and dry it. i till 
CTCrimſen FILT EMOT. | F] 
Fill a well clean'd kettle half- full of water, and for ever} with 
pound of ſilk, take half a pound of yellow wood, which bol Weary 
in a bag in the water for ſome time; then add one pound ol | 
galls, and fill up the kettle with ſtale, or old pall water; then F; 
take the filks off the poles (they having been firſt boil'd, alumel hike 


and Kues) put them into the kettle, and boil them w an 15 
Oul; 


FLA 


our; "Ow ſoak them in the liquor a whole night, and in the 
morning wring them out, rinſe, and beat them; and afterwards 
own them a little, till they become ſufficiently deep. 

A ſlight FILLEMOT. 

For every pound of filk, take one pound of Fucet-wood, and 
dall an ounce of pot aſhes ; 3 boil them together, and in order 
o render the dye deep enough, brown it with a little black at 
leaſure; when the ſilk is deep enough dy'd , rinſe and dry 
If, 

To make a rom ſeem all on FIRE. 

Take rectified ſpirits of wine, and diſſolve camphire in it; 
raporate this in a very cloſe chamber, where no air can' get 

„and he that firft ſhall enter the chamber with a lighted can- 
le, will be fill'd with amazement; for the chamber will 
ſeem full of fire, and very ſubtil; but it will be of very ſhort 
ontinuance. - . 

This done in a cloſe cup-board or pref will be much more 
perſpicuous and viſible. 

1 excellent invention io make a pleaſant COAL FIRE. 

| Take of the beſt Newca/?le-coals pounded ſmall three parts; 
Noam one part; mix them well together into a maſs with water; 
make them up into balls, and dry them well. 
| This fire is durable, ſweet, and not offenſive, by reaſon of 

the ſmoke or cynders, as other coal fires are; but burns as well 

1 a chamber as charcoal it ſelf. 

To dye SILK of a FIRE colour. 

Lin your ſilk (fee the article ALUM, &c. in the article 

RIMSON) then tie up half a pound of Braſile | in a bag to 
ach pound of ſilk, and lay it in liquor for half an hour; then 
ake it out, and put in an ounce of beaten 7urmerick ; let the 
bye diſſolve, and when it is cold, take out the ſilk, and put the 
ag in again with ſome lye; boil it again, and then take out 
the bag, and put in the ſilk, leaving it in till it is cold; then 
Tnſe 1 it, and dry it. 

To dye a FLAME colour, 

It being firſt dyed <br ia boil two ounces of f/tel-wood, and 
n ounce of pot-aſhes, for every pound of woollen-ſtutts, for 
half an hour; ftir it very well, and then put in the ſtuffs; work 
i till the colour i is to your mind, then rinſe it out. 

FIRE and FLAMES [in miniature] are coloured, the lights 

"ith maſticote and orpiment ; and for the ſhades, vermilion and 


armine, 
To y. SILK a FLAME colour. 
| Firſt boil, rinſe, beat and dry the filk, and for every pound, 
ae two ounces of Orleans, diſſolve it in warm water, and 
wave the ſilk to and fro 1 in it till it is Juſt ready to boil, which it 
0. IJ. E e muſt 


FLE 
muſt not be ſuffered to do; then rinſe and beat the filk, yy 
afterwards to every pound of ſilk, take ſix pounds of wild f 
fron, prepar'd as directed in the Spaniſb fleſh colour, or in 
nation, four ounces and a half of pot aſhes, two quarterm wit 
a half of lime juice; all which muſt be prepar'd as in the a 


and flame colour, 


ALBERT FLAMEN in certain plates of bi 3 F. 
| AY, beaſts, and fiſhes, made this max.. . i 

| Alexander Badiali, a painter and engraver of ter! 
logna ; and Another Boſs, a native of France; alſo uſed this m her, 


FLATTERY is repreſented in painting by a woman ins 4 nd t 


affected wanton habit, playing upon a flute; a buck a þ 
feet faſt aſleep, with a bee-hive by her ſide. 

The buck denotes flattery, becauſe he is ſo charmed with n 
ſick, that he lets himſelf be taken; the bees are a true em 
of it, carrying honey in their mouth, and a ſecret fting in thi 
tails. 8 5 
F. L. D. Ciatres exc. the mark of a dealer in prints. 

To dye woollen ſluſſs, &c. a FLESH colour. ; 
Firſt boil the ſtuff or cloth for two hours in a liquor m 
with a pound of alum, -a pound of calcin'd tartar, four ou 
of ceruſs, and three ounces and a half of arſenich; then taki 
out, leaving the ſuds over the fire; and the next morning pr 
. pare a liquor made with two pounds of good leather hr 
aà quarter of a pound of Orleans, two ounces of turmericꝶ, and ui 
_ ounce and half of agua forts. E 

7 * Another. 
When you have a mind to dye ſilk, linen, or cottons wit 
Braſile wood, take two ounces of Brafile for a pair of ui 
ton ſtockings, and an ounce of galls, and alſo two ounces of br; 
file, and an ounce of alum; arid paſs them through each 0 
twice, till the dye becomes as clear as water, and they will 
of a beautiful fleſh colour, even to admiration. | 

: - Another. . 

Boil the cloth for an hour in a liquor made with three pound 
aud a half of alum, four ounces of ceruſs, and three ounces d 
ar/enick ; pour off the water, and rinſe the ſtuff in running . 
ter, and then make a liquor of eight pounds of nadder, ug 
two ounces of ſal armoniack ; let them lie a night to diflo*i 

then boil them a little, adding one ounce of pot-aſbes; tall 
pour ſome of this upon the ſtuff in the other kettle ; and 3s 0 
ten as it is poured on, ſo often you dye, ſo that you may let 
off when it is light dyed, or deepen it as you pleaſe ; and if jk 
Would have it very deep, mix with the pot-aſbes an ounce i. 
an half of borax, and that will alſo give it a beautiful Jufiit» Meune: 


F/ ml 
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Another FLESH colour. _ 

For every pound of woollen, boil in a little water one ounce 
Jof tartar, and half a quarter of an ounce of farch; skim the 
liquor, then put in a quarter of an ounce of cochineal, a quarter 
Ef an ounce of Harch, an ounce of agua fortis, with a quarter 
Ef an ounce of Engliſh tin, and an ounce of rain water. 

| Firſt make the water boil with the fartar and farch, and 
Kfterwards put in the reſt of the ingredients; which boil toge- 


1 her, and put in the ware, and boil it in the liquor for an hour, 
na the work is done. 
u 5 


Another. ; 

& Boil in fair water two ounces of white wine tartar, ſtarch 
ur one ounce, of juice of lemons as much, cream of -tartar 
Half an ounce, and as much turmerich as will lie upon the point 
of a knife. When theſe have boil'd, put in an ounce of cochi- 
ral, and a ſmall time after two ounces of agua fortis, in which 
two drams of tin hath been diſſolv'd, and boil the ware an hour 
Ein this liquor. 

I A paler FLESH COLOUR, „„ 
This dye muſt be made juſt as the laſt, except that there muſt 
Fi be but half the ſame quantity of ingredients, and that without 


any galls, 1 

| Sp A Spaniſh FLESH colour. 

| For every pound of ware take two ounces of tartar, a quarter 
ef an ounce of cochineal, a quarter of an ounce of arch, to 
which add half an ounce, when the former has been a little 
Ewhile in the ſuds. — EE 15 
Then having diſſolved two ounces of filings of tin in three 
7, ounces of aqua fortis in the ſun-ſhine, put the cochineal into the 
5 quor by degrees; and when it boils, put in the agua fortis, and 
a little after that, put in the goods to be dyed, adding a quarter 
of an ounce of cream of tartar, or the moſt ſubtile tartar, half 
jan ounce of /tarch, half an ounce of lemon juice, and half an 
bounce of cochineal; boil for a quarter of an hour, or as you ſee 


occaſion, 
N FLESH colour, to dye. 

| To dye an incarnate or Fliſh colour in grain, 
45 by | Take ftale liquor made with fair water and wheat bran, or 
ſow: pour tap-wort, being very clear, a ſufficient quantity, alum bruis'd 
two pounds and a half, red tartar bruiſed ſmall one pound; boil 
all together, and enter twenty yards of broad cloth; boil and 
bandle it well for three hours; after which cool your cloth, and 
Waſh it well; then take freſh bran liquor (made of a peck of 
0 bran) the clear liquor a ſufficient quantity, grains of kermes four 
lu unces dried in a pewter diſh betore the fire, and made into a 
4.1% powder, red argol in powder four ounces; mix all theſe 
Anal a 2 

Be Eez three 


*\ 


5 
A. 


enter your cloth. 


ſufficient quantity, cochineal in fine powder one ounce, tarts 


| boil for three hours; then add madder four pounds, Brifi 
ground four ounces, alum one ounce, freſh bran liquor a ſuffd 


rinſe it clean out, and it will be of a very good crimſon 2 


F LE 


three things together, and make them boil; enter your cod tolou 


and handle it, boiling it three quarters of an hour ſtrongly, wy" 
keeping the cloth under the liquor; then cool and waſhj 
well. 1 
| Another incarnate colour in grain. 1 
Take ſmall beer, alum twenty ounces, red tartar eight ouncy; 
melt or diſſolve; then enter twenty yards of ftuff or cloth, &. 
and boil it two hours and a half; then cool; let it lie in wa 
twenty-four hours; after which waſh it well. Take fair war 
and ſmall beer, of each equal parts, a ſufficient quantity, gra 
in fine powder an ounce; infuſe them all night, putting in al 
a little wheat flour, about an ounce ; then make it ready to bol 


Another incarnate, or Fleſh colour. 
Firſt boil your cloth well in a good alum water; take it ou, n 
hang it up dropping, and let it dry. Take clear bra liqut i 1 


half an ounce; mix and make almoſt a boiling heat, letting i 
take as little air as may be; then enter your cloth, and handel 
as quick over as may be for about half an hour; after which 
take it out, waſh it well in cold water, and hang it up to dry, 
Another incarnate or Fleſh colour, called a rasberry red, 
Take bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum three pound; 


ent quantity; boil, and then enter twenty yards of cambli 
ſtuff, but not boiling ; keep it in two hours, take it out, ant 
waſh it well. 35 

To dye linen or fuſtain of a FLESH colour, 
For every pound of linen, put two ounces of baſtard or wiſh, : 


ſaffron in a bag, and lay it all night in the quantity of a pulley; 
'of water to diſſolve; throw away this water, and take anothe 


pail of water; and having taken the /affroz out of the Hover 
rub it well betwixt your hands, and wring it clean out of th 


water; filter the liquor that none of the ſohron be loft, lr 


then throw it away; repeat this operation as long as the /af 


leaves any yellow tincture, and then wring it out dry with pa pain 
ans: | 


Then take a little lye made with good beech aſhes, heat i 


and put it to your thus prepar'd /affron, letting it lye and fil mer 
| for five or fix hours; then wring it out, and that none mJy; pig 
remain, filter the lye through a hair ſieve ; then throw auzzz eithe 


the /affron, and add to the lye an equal quantity of beer 9 rinſe 
gar; ſtir it about very well, and put in your pound of line 
letting it lie in the liquor for three or four hours, and the 


col 


LR 

tour; but you muſt take care to ſtir the linen often about, to 
revent its being flak d and unequally dyed, 

5 Ui To dye woollen, filk, worſted, or yarn, of a FLESH colour. 

| Firſt prepare two pails full of ſharp lye from a handful of beech- 
Ehes twice boil'd ; throw a pound of pot-a/hes into one pail, 
Ind heat the lye in a braſs-kettle ; and when the aſhes are diſ- 
led, ſtir the liquor very well; brisk up the fire, and then 
but in a pound of flocks or ſhreds of red dyed cloth; hang 
Wat. kettle over the fire; let it boil for ſome time, and ftir it 
bout with a ſtick; then fill it up with the remaining lye, ſcum 
an clear, and as it boils away for three hours, fill it up with ſtale 
ine; then paſs a thread of yarn through it, and draw it thro' 
our finger to examine whether there are any hairs hanging to 
It, and if they do, put in a quarter of an ounce of turmer:ick 
bowdered ; ſtir it well about, and try with the thread of yarn 
bin, whether it takes a red as you would have it. 

| If you would have the goods of a beautiful orange colour, 
n pour half the dye into another vat, and put the goods in- 
0 it, having been before dyed yellow with broom or dyers yel- 
Wn weed; and in the remaining part of the dye you may 
but the whole goods (which muſt not be alumed) and then 
Kover it very cloſe, that no ſteam may evaporate before it be 
cold, 5 


1 Then put about two pails full of water into a tub, and in 
15 it rinſe both the colours very well; dry them, preſs them, and 


rinſe them again in ſpring water. 1 

If you would have the ware of a very beautiful Fh colour, 
hang the kettle (which muſt be of braſs) again over the fire, boil 

the dye to ſuds, and put in the ware, leaving it there till it is 
cold; then rinſe it in the ſame water, which you have before, 
but take a ſpecial care that you do not mingle the orange and 
Nia colour together. VVVV»VVV TO of 
If you would have a lighter orange colour, hang the dye again 
ver the fire, and put in the ware that has been dyed yeilow, 
and let it lie till it becomes cold; then rinſe:it, as the Fleſhb co- 
lur before. 8 8 5 
If you would have a lighter Fleſb colour, then boil the dye 
ain to ſuds, and put in the white ware, as before, and rinſe 
It out; and ſo, if you would dye a light gold colour, &c. do it 


55 2s before, and take the water wherein you have rinſed your for- 
* mer ware, and boil or heat it, and then put in the quantity of 


a pigeon's egg of alum ; after which, put in the ware that is dyed 
either blue or yellow, and let it lie in it till it is cold, and then 


VS rinſe it out. 
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To dye SILK FLESH colour or INCARNADINE, 
For every pound of filk, put in a quarter of a pound of B/. 
fi; boil it, ſtrain it through a ſieve, and pour freſh cold way 
upon it. While it is warm, put in the filk, leaving it in 
it hath drawn all the ſtrength out of the dye; then rinſe ay 
dry it. 
To dye SILK the beautiful Spaniſh FLESH colour or CAR. 
NATION. 

Firſt prepare and alum your filk as for crimſon, and for even 
pound of ſilk, take four pounds of wild ſaffron, which put ing 
a thick back; throw it into ſeveral waters, and work it ſo lon, 
till the water comes from it clear; then take the ſaffron out 
the bag, ſqueeze it, and rub it with your hands till it is dy, 
putting it into another veſſel ; afterwards for every pound of fl 
take a quarter of a pound of pot aſhes, and rub them well inh 
the /affron in a clean veſſel; and after that, if it be neceſlan, 

it may be rubb'd again. 
When all this has been done, divide the ſaffron into tw 
parts, and take a bag ſo thick that the pot-aſhes cannot g 
thro', when it is tied up; put one part of the ſaffron into tl, 
bag, and pour clear water upon it in the kettle, till the ftrengt 
of the ſaffron is boiPd out; then for every pound of ſilk, tak 
half a pint of lime juice, and divide that alſo into two pan 
and to each part of ſaffron, add one part of lime juice; thi 
take the dry ſilk, and ſtir it up and down in the kettle, in wic 
the looſe part of the ſaffron is, for the ſpace of an hour; then d 
it be very well wrung and paſs'd thro' the kettle where the bag 
and for an hour continually ſtirred; then let it be wrung ot 
and dry'd in a dark place, and not in a clear light, and it wi 
be of the beautiful colour deſired. | 
To make FLOCK CLOTH hangings. | 
Spread coarſe canvaſs upon an even floor or table, and hay 
ing flocks or ſhreds of woollen ground as ſmall as duſt, ai 
the cloth being ſiz d over with good ſtrong ſize while it is , 
ſift the flocks through a fine ſieve, which when you have dom 
run a roller of wood or iron over the piece to preſs them don! 
_ cloſe, and ſo ſuffer them to dry in the ſhade, leſt the ſun or fi 
parch them, or make them crack; and when they are dry, bril 
them over lightly with alum water, and ſo draw your deli 
with black and red-lead, charcoal black, or any other colou 
and it will at a diſtance look like tapeſtry, and be very laſt 
in a room where no great fires are made. . | 


FLORA, the Goddeſs of flowers, is repreſented in a bir 


zi Thug. + 


FRANOW * 


FL O 


FRANCIS FLO RIS, born in the year 15 20, ſcholar of 
anbert Lombard, and ſtudied Michael Angelo ; liv'd at Antwerp 
nd in Italy, excell'd in hiſtory, died in the year 1570, aged 


ſty years. | 

| Howrxs. Tt is moſt delightful to paint flowers, not 

nly becauſe of their luſtre, but alſo becauſe they take up but lit- 
Ie time, and require hardly any time to do them; it is all plea- 

ur and no trouble. You ſpoil a face if you make one eye a 

Jittle higher than the other, if you make a ſmall noſe or a large 

mouth, and ſo on of the other features. But the fear of theſe 


ong, proportions never troubles the mind when you are about Flawers, 
ut or except they be quite out of the way indeed, you ſpoil no- 
1 hing, and accordingly moſt of the Quality who apply themſelves 
| 


o painting, concern themſelves with nothing but Flowers. You 
muſt however learn to copy a little exactly; and for this branch 
ff miniature, as well as for the reſt, I refer to dame nature as 
Four only guide; work then after natural flowers, and ſearch 


Wor their tints and various colours upon your pallet. A little prac- 
t a tee will eaſily bring you to be expert in this; and in order to 
ue the way for you at firſt, I will ſhew you, continuing my 
engl Pelign, how to paint ſome of them; it is not always you can 


have natural Flowers, which ſee under their proper articles, and 
you may be often obliged to copy from prints, where you ſee 
pothing but graving. | e 

5 T he colouring of FLOWERS. 95 

1. The corn Flower. Let this be done with blue mixt with 
ſome white ; ſhadow with indigo, and alſo with blue and white. 

| 2, The marygold is to be done with yellow orpiment and mini- 
un; ſhadow with vermilion and late mixt with minum, and 
beichtened with 20 ite and maſticote. 
3. The clove gilliflower or July Flower. Do this with fine 
late mixt with hte ; ſhade it with brown late, and heighten 


en | 
bag h. 
1g 00 
it wil 


1 hu. 


t, ua: with /ake mixt with white ; the ſpeckling or ſpotting of it is 
s Ma one with /ate. Thoſe which are lighter with a lighter red 
* pon a pure wh:te; thoſe like flames with vermilion and late, 
| 


hich ſhade with a ſtronger late; and ſpeckle the 2wh:te with 
te and vermilion to reſemble the life. | „ 
Lay the green ſtalks or branches and leaves with Bergh-green, 
and ſhade with ſap-green. ” 

4. The white roſe is to be done with flake-white ; ſhade with 
white and black (but the chief ſhadows with a ſtronger bach) 
ind heighten with white, 3 3 
The little thrums (which ſome call ſceds) in the middle of the 
Poſe, lay them with maſticote, and ſhadow with minium, and 
(NC ſeighten with white, 


or fit 
„ brull 
deſig 
colou 


aſtig 


a blac 
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9. The damask roſe. Do it over with late mixt with whit 
ſhadow with the ſame, mixt with thin late, and heighten wil 
white, 

Let the green leaves be laid over with verdegreaſe mixt with 
ſome French berry-green ; ſhade with verdegreaſe mixt with |; 
green, and make the ſtalks ſomewhat browner with ran 
ME . 

6. Red roſe. Lay this over with fine late mixt with White, 
ſhade it with brown late, and heighten it with Jake mixt wit 
white, ? - 

7. To colour a tulip, Draw it firſt with Black-lead upon: 
white ground; then ſhade it a little as for a white flower wit 
thin Indian ink, or with green, yellow ink, or with black-lui 
ground with thick gum-water. 

Then lay on the colours reſembling nature, which being dy, 
fhade with a higher colour, and then farther, ſhadow it accord- 
ing to the nature of the Flower. © 

So that being finiſh'd, it may be like fame, red, blue lik, 
purple, ſpotted, or otherwiſe, in imitation of the life. 

_ FOLIAGE, a cluſter or aſſemblage of flowers, leave, 
branches, Sc. It is particularly us'd for the repreſentations d 
ſuch flowers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c. whether natural or 
artificial, us'd as in inrichments on capitals, freezes, pedi 
ments, c. %%%ö;᷑eͥ Et 

FOLIATINGꝰ Looking glaſs plates. The plates having 
_ SILVERING > been poliſh'd, are next to be foliated or f. 
ver'd, which is perform'd after the following manner: 

A thin blotting paper is ſpread on a table, and ſprinkled wit 
fine chalk; and then a fine lamina or leaf of tin, called foil, » 
laid over the paper; upon this mercury is poured, which ü 
equally to be diſtributed over the leaf with a hare's foot or cot 
ton. Over the leaf is laid a clean paper, and over that the glab 
plate. ” „ 

The glaſs plate is preſsd down with the right hand, and 
the paper is drawn gently out with the left; which being done, i 
the plate is covered with a thicker paper, and loaden with 2 
greater weight, that the ſuperfluous mercury may be driven out, 
and the tin adhere more cloſely to the glaſs. 

When it is dried, the weight is removed, and the looking 
_ glaſs is complete. 5 „ a 
Scme add an ounce of mercury to half an ounce of marcaſit 
melted by the fire; and leſt the mercury ſhould evaporate in ſmoak, 

pour it into cold water, and when cold, ſqueeze it thro' a clotl 
or leather. od Co 

Some alſo add a quarter of an onnce of lead and tin to tbe 
marcaſite, that the glaſs may dry the ſooner, FOLLY 


FOR 


FOLLY is repreſented in painting by a perſon at man's 
ate, in a long black garment, laughing, riding upon a hobby 
uſe, holding in one hand a whirligig of paſte-board and 
zys the fool with children, who make him twirl it by the 


ind. ; 

| Fally is only acting contrary to due decorum and the common 
uſtom of men, delighting in childiſh toys and things of little 
goment. | 


FORCE of ELOQUENCE is repreſented in painting by a 
poman in a decent grave habit, holding Mercurys rod in her 
und; a lion under her feet. 8 


with This demonſtrates, that force and ſtrength give place to the 
lai oqnence of thoſe whoſe tongues are well hung; for we per- 

&:ive the unruly mob, though threatning deſtruction, are pre- 
dry, ently appeaſed, and lay down their arms ſo ſoon as they hear a 
ol. brave eloquent perſon demonſtrate the danger of the riot, and 


heir boiſterous huzza's are all on a ſudden huſhed into ſilence, 
Ind they tamely ſubmit to his dictates. 
| FORCE of JUSTICE is repreſented in painting by a lady 


ves, n royal apparel, crowned, about to fit down upon the back of 
wal lion, and ſeems to lay her hand upon her ſword, which de- 
Notes juſtice, as the lion does ſtrength ; ſo that the ſtrength of 
xdi- de latter ſubmits to the former, i. e. juſtice. 


FORCE of LOVE is repreſented in painting by a naked 


Wolding a dolphin in one hand, and a garland of flowers in the 


ther, to ſhew the power of love both by ſea and land through 


with be univerſe. 

eh The empire of Cupid is ſometimes imitated by his fitting in 
h v8 chariot, drawn by two lions, with his hand held up towards 
cot: Wſbeaven, from whence fall arrows and flames that give place to 
plas one, for Jupiter is not exempt from them. 


and Whandſome young man, called Bellerophon, mounted upon Pega- 

one, s, who with a ſpear kills a chimera which allegorically ſignifies 
th certain multiform variety of vices. The etymology of his name 
out, enotes a killer of vice. | 


ing Ia thing as it appears to the eye, and not every part to its full 
length and proportion; but to make thoſe parts ſhorter whoſe 
cafitt ul! length and bigneſs is hid from our fight. | : 
oak, As if you would draw an horſe ftanding fore-right, looking, 
cloth Is it were, full in your face, you muſt of neceſſity Fore-/horten 
his hinder parts, becauſe his ſides and flanks do not appear to you 
| the in their full latitude, 8 


1'l = In 


ſiripling, reſembling Cupid ſmiling, with wings on his ſhoulders, 


FORCE of VIRTUE is repreſented in painting by a very 


| FORE-SHORTENING in drawing, ſignifies the drawing 


1 & 
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in running or wreſtling or leaping, or any other violent ation 


his body, and the like as to all things elſe; for nature muſt b ſhi 


without underſtanding anatomy. 


| Hons or parts, as you deſign the proportion; the common 
ordinary proportion is eight meaſures or heads, whereof ti 
Head is reckoned one of the eight. See the articles HEAD, 


- proportioned to the head; then divide the head into four equi 
parts, the firſt for the hair; the ſecond for the forch:ad; thei" 


to the life; becauſe theſe rules were intended for no other uſ 


proportion. For faces differ one from another, ſome have long 


N * 
by 5 s . .& % 
*Yx = * ' * 


FOR 


In like manner, if you were to draw a ſlip ſituated fore-right be dif 


there can appear to you only her fore-part, the reſt being bers. 


from your ſight, and therefore muſt not be expreſs'd, | Th 

Wherefore you muſt obſerve this rule always, rather to ed d 
ſerve the viſible proportion of things than their proper and nat ſe br. 
ral by meaſure ; for the eye and underſtanding together, beg wit 
directed by the art of proſpective ought to be the guide and me, wer 
ſure to judge of drawing and painting. 
| Obſerve therefore in all Fore-ſhortenings, that there muſt vii 
a proportion obſerv*d, according to the judgment of the tt 
that what limbs do appear may agree in proportion, as well be 
Pore-ſhortening, EY df the 

Nothing muſt be expreſs'd in drawing, but what will acc 
with nature in every point, as if you were to draw a man tur. 
ing his head over his ſhoulder, you muſt not make him turn 9 
wind more than nature will permit, nor muſt any other adn 


be forced beyond the bounds of nature, nor muſt any thing cπ n th 


ſhort of it; but though nature is not to be ſtrain'd beyond u beer 
bounds; yet it ſhould be expreſs'd to the higheſt pitch. 

So if you were to expreſs a man in any violent action, as falt 
ing, either ftriking or endeavouring to avoid the ſtroke; orx 


you muſt not expreſs any of theſe in a poſture that cannot agre 
with the motion of nature, and that a man cannot imitate wil 


the parent and pattern of all kinds of draughts. 
© Of drawing a FORERIGHT naked figure. : 
To draw a good naked figure very well is one of the md en 
difficult performances in painting, becauſe it cannot be done wel 
In doing this, fiſt ſtrike a line perpendicular as long as ya 
deſign the figure, and then divide that line into ſo many di 


FACES, PROPORTIONS, MEASURES, c. 
Always begin with the head firſt, becauſe the body is alwajs 


third for the 26%; the fourth for the mouth and chin. 
But a painter is not bound exactly to this rule when he draw 


than to create the idea of ſuch and ſuch proportions firſt in out 
brain, and to prevent drawing in an extravagant and prepoſteros 


uoſes, others ſhort, ſome an high forehead, others a low A" ; 


FOR 


de diſtance betwixt the noſe and chin is longer in ſome than in 


bers. | | 
ben having sketch'd out the line and fram'd the head, pro- 


N 2 downwards, and one head's length from the chin you draw 
i , breaſts, the third reacheth to the navel, the fourth to the 
on iities, the fiſth to the middle of the thigh, the ſixth to the 
* er part of the knee, the ſeventh to the ſmall of the leg, and 


he eighth to the ſole of the foot. 


t Obſerve to draw the ſhoulders at the extremities or broadeſt 
ent to be two heads and an half broad, the breadth of the hips 
be but the diſtance of two heads, the arm to be ſix meaſures 


bf the head long ; but if you reckon the breaſts in, they make 


net, when the arms are extended out. 

ur Alſo take notice that when the arm hangs down, it reaches 
mal chin a ſpan of the knee. 3 8 
au la proceeding downwards, take care to place all the muſcles 


n their right and proper places according to nature, as they are 
dbſerv'd in the life; for there are no certain rules for the placing 
them, 
Therefore it will be very advantageous to draw very much 
after the life, and after good prints of anatomy and ſtatues, 
and anatomies of plaiſter of Paris, which is the only way to 
krrive at the drawing a naked figure well. 1 
FORT UNE is repreſented in painting by a naked woman, 


Jobe or ball. | 

= Lafantius ſays, that fortune is a vain, idle and ſenſeleſs name, 
Wtewing forth man's weakneſs in attributing any thing thereto ; 
(which Tully confirms, when he ſays, that this name of fortune 
vas firſt brought in to cover the ignorance of man. 

Pauſanias ſays, that her moſt ancient form was that which Bu- 
Walus made in Greece in ſhape of a woman, upon whoſe head was 


per unconſtant and mutable favours. 
| Macrobius ſays, ſhe was firſt ſet ſorth with wings on her 


ad by her fide the rudder of a ſhip, to ſnew that ſhe rules and 


ber right-hand a golden ball, and in the other a whip, ſhewing 
where ſhe ſmil'd wealth and honour ; and where ſhe frown'd 
Croiſes and miſery ſhould follow. vp. 

In Egypt ſhe was depicted like a lady turning a great glaſs 
Wheel, on whoſe top were many men playing; others climbing up, 


down again. 


Having an enſign or veil over-ſhadowing her, ſtanding upon a 


a round ball, and in one of her hands a cornucopia ; ſhe is call'd 
Itte blind goddeſs and partial lady, by reaſon of the beſtowing of 


ghoulders (to ſhew that ſhe was always at hand among men) and 


commands; ſhe herſelf being plac'd upon a wheel, holding in 


and others having attain'd it precipitating themſelves and falling 


1 DEE GOOD 


FOOD -- | 
GOOD FORTUNE is repreſented in painting, by a w. 


man about to ſit down, leaning her right arm upon a wh 
inſtead of the celeſtial globe; and holding a cornucopia in hy 
left-hand, | 

As the wheel is ſometimes up and ſometimes down, fo { 
tune changes. The cornucopia denotes her being a diſpoſer y 
the riches and good things of this world; and the wheel beiy 
_ continually in motion, ſhews fortune is fickle and ever and any 
changes, ſometimes abaſing one and exalting another. 

F. P. ſignifies Francis Primaticcio or Franciſco Parmagia 
who ſometimes put an F only in his wooden cuts, engrarg 
with three tools. LO = 
F. P. I. V. Bonaſius. Theſeletters are found in a Madny 
of Franceſco Primaticcio, engrav'd by Julio Romano, '/ 

BAPTISTA FRANCE, a Venetian, ſcholar of Michal 
Angelo, liv'd at Rome, Florence and Venice, excell'd in hiſt 
| painting, died in the year 1561, 2 


 FOUNDERY is the art of melting and caſting all ſo off 


metals, particularly braſs, iron, Cc. 

The FOUNDERY of ſmall works or the manner of caſtiy 
in ſand. ES | Ss | | 

The ſand us'd by Founders in caſting of braſs, copper, &. 
1s of a yellowiſh colour, pretty ſoft and greaſy ; but having ben 
once us d becomes black, by reaſon of the charcoal duſt usd i 
J EEE 
Every time this ſand is us'd, it is wrought and tew'd ſeven 
times over in a board about a foot ſquare, plac'd over a kind d 
trunk or box into which it may fall from off the board. 
| This tewing is perform'd with a roller or cylinder, about tw 
| foot in length, and two inches in diameter, and a ſort of knit 
made of the blade of a ſword; with theſe two inſtruments the 
alternatively roll and cut the ſand, and at length turn it dow 
into the box underneath. * 
Then they take a wooden board or table of a length ant 
breadth proportionable to the quantity of things to be caſt; row 
which they put a frame or ledge, and thus make a ſort of mould 
This mould is fill'd with the ſand before prepar'd, and a lite 
moiſtened. et CE | 


When this has been done, they take models or patterns e 


ther of wood or metal) of the things they would caſt, and the 
they apply on the mould preſſing them down into the ſand fo 
to leave their form indented. 5 


Along the middle of the mould is laid half a little cylinder 


oof braſs, which is to be the maſter jet or canal for running the 
metal; being ſo diſpos'd as to touch the ledge at one ſide, a 
only to reach to the laſt pattern on the other. 1 
* 


FOU 

2 WA From this are plac'd ſeveral leſſer jets or branches reaching to 
ch pattern, whereby the metal is convey'd through the whole 
ame, 

Having thus finiſh'd the firſt frame, they turn it upſide down 
0 take out the patterns from the ſand, in order to which they 
fer A looſen them a little all round, with a ſmall cutting inftru- 
| ent, d 

The counter- part or other half of the mould is done after the 
me manner, with the ſame patterns in a mould exactly like the 
mer, excepting that it has pins, that entring the holes an- 
aa er to them in the other caſe, that when the two are join'd 
ether, the two cavities of the pattern fall exactly on each 


. 5 
The frame having been thus moulded, is carried to the melter 
1h; founder ; who after enlarging the principal jet of the canal 
ian the counter-part with a kind of knife, and adding the croſs 
It, or canals to the ſeveral patterns to both, and ſprinkling 
ts dem over with mill-duft, ſets them to dry in a furnace. 
When both parts of the mould are ſufficiently dry'd, they are 
alin join'd together by the means of pins; and to prevent their 
ſaatting or ſlipping aſide by the force of the metal which is to be 
or in flaming hot, through a hole contriv'd at the maſter 
* t, they are lock d in a kind of preſs, either with ſcrews, or 
sang in wedges, if the mould be too big. 5 
| The moulds having been thus ſet into the preſs, are rang'd 


yen near the furnace to be in readineſs to receive the metal, as it 
id 08 omes out of the crucible. | 

| While they are thus preparing the moulds, the metal is 
A put in fuſion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high and 
me bur in diameter. | > 
de The furnace in which the metal is ſet for fuſion, is much 
low ike a ſmith's forge, having like that a chimney to carry off 
4 the ſmoke, a pair of bellows to blow up the fire, and a maſhve 
A „ hearth where the fire is made which chiefly diſtinguiſhes the 
br furnace from the forge. = 


io In the middle of it is a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve inches 
I wide, which goes to the very bottom. It is divided into two 
WW bp an iron-grate, the upper partition ſerves to hold the crucible 
ee and the fewel, and the lower to receive the aſnes. | 
be fewel is to be dry wood, which when it is well lighted 
the crucible full of metal is ſet into the middle of it, and covered 
with an earthen cover; and a tile is laid over part of the aper- 
tel re or cavity of the furnace, to increaſe the force of the fire be- 
ide blowing it up with the beliows. . oY 
When the metal is brought to a for, i. e. to be melted, 
they fill the crucible with pieces of braſs, beaten in a-mortar 
putting 


0 U 
putting them in with a kind of iron ladle, having a long ſhy 
at the end, form'd into a kind of hollow cylinder, out of wu: 
the ball is dropt. 55 BU 

The metal being all melted, the crucible is taken out of f 
fire by a pair of iron tongs (the feet of which are bent the by 
ter to embrace the top of the crucible) to the mould, into whiz 

he pours it, by the hole anſwering to the maſter jet of en 
mon. - =: fo 

And thus goes on from one to another, till his crucible 
emptied, or there is not matter enough left for another moll 
Then caſting cold water on the moulds, the frames are tale 
out of the preſſes, and the caſt- works out of the ſand which j 
work'd up again for another caſting. 
Then they cut off the jets, and deliver the work to he 
perſons, who finiſh it. Tn J. 
„ The CASTING of fatues, &c. fut 


The art of caſting ſtatues in braſs is very ancient; inh, 1 
much that its origin was ſo remote and obſcure, that Pl, .. 
author admirably skill'd in diſcovering the inventors of other u © 
could not diſcover it, e 5 by 

All that we can learn for certain is, that it was praQtis'd in b 1 
perfection firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards among th 4 

Romans; and that the number of ſtatues conſecrated to the d 7 


and hero's, ſurpaſs'd all belief. 


This taſte for ſtatues was carried to ſuch a pitch, that it h. 5 
came a proverb, that in Rome the people of braſs were more ny 
merous than the Roman people. | | 7 
Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little known or pn F ö 

tis d before the ſeventeenth century. 55 

The method of CASTING Hatues or figures. f 
There are three things chiefly requir'd in caſting of ſtatue, iſ *y 
buſts, baſſo relievo's, vaſes and other works of ſculpture. h 

The mould or core (fo call'd of cœur the heart in French, & 7 

being the heart or middle of the ſtatue) is a rude, lumpiſh figur, I 

a little reſembling the ſtatue deſign'd to be caſt. | 

It is rais'd on an iron-grate ſtrong enough to bear it, and 
ſtrengthened on the inſide with ſeveral bars or ribs of iron. as 
It may be made indifferently of two ſorts of matter, as tit 10 
wor k- man pleaſes, viz. potter's earth mixt up with horſe dung th 
and hair; or of plaiſter of Paris mixt with fine brick-duft. 

The uſe of theſe moulds in ſtatues is to leflen their weight, 
and fave the expence of metal. In bells it takes up all the in- 

fide, and it preſerves the vacant ſpace where the clapper is hung. 1. 

In great guns it forms the whole barrel from the mouth t9 
the breech, and in mortars the barrel and chamber. 


The waz is a repreſentation of the ſtatue deſign d in wax: 


It 


FOU 
If it be a piece of ſculpture, the wax muſt be all of the ſculp- 
tors own hand, who uſually faſhions it on the mould itſelf. 

It may be wrought apart in cavities moulded or form'd on 
| model, and afterwards diſpos'd and arrang'd on the ribs of 
ron over the grate as before; filling the vacant ſpace in the 
middle with liquid plaiſter and brick-duſt; by which means the 
mould or core is form'd in proportion as the ſculptor carries on 
the wax. | | * 

When the wax (which is to be the intended thicknefs of the 
metal) is finiſh'd, there are little waxen tubes fitted perpendicu- 
larly to it, from top to bottom, to ſerve both as jets for the 
nveyance of the metal to all parts of the work, and as vent 
Fholes to give paſſage to the air, which would otherwiſe occaſion 
Foreat diſorder, when the hot metal came to encompaſs it 
| The weight of the metal, that the figure will take up, is ad- 


Flow'd to one pound of wax. 

The work now wants nothing but its ſhell, with which it 

is to be cover'd, and this is a kind of cruſt or coat laid over the 

wax, and which being of a ſoft matter and even at firſt liquid, 

eallly takes and preſerves the impreſſion of every part of it, 

oil lich it afterwards communicates to the metal; upon its taking 

Co tte place of the wax between the ſhell and the mould, 
| The matter of this outward ſhell or cover is varied, accord- 

being as the different lays or /rata are apply . 

The firſt is a compoſition of putty and old crucibles well 


1 ground and ſifted, and work'd up with water to the conſiſtence 
bur. ol a colour fit for painting. . 3 
Accordingly it is apply'd with a pencil, laying it ſeven or eight 
times over; letting it dry betwixt whiles. ES 
atun For the ſecond coating they lay horſes dung, and natural earth 


hs | horſes dung and earth. 


g impreſſions of this laſt matter, rendred very thick with the 
and. 


The ſhell being thus finiſh'd is ſtrengthened and ſecur'd by ſe- 
4 thy veral bands or girts of iron wound round it at halt a foot diſtance 


dung rom each other, and faſtened at the bottom to the grate under 


the ſtatue, and at top to a circle of iron where they all termi- 
r 5 3 
in Here it is to obſerv'd, that if the ſtatue be too big, that it 
hung, will not be eaſy to move the mould when thus provided, it mult 
to be wrought upon the ſpot where it is to be caſt. 


This may be perform'd two ways; the firſt is by digging a 


IX, ſquare hole in the ground, much larger than the mould that is 


Tuſted by the weight of the wax; ten pounds of metal being al- 


[to the former compoſition, and the third impreſſion is only 


Laſtly, the ſhell is finiſh'd by laying on ſeveral more coats 


. 
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manner of an oven, with three openings; one to put in tit 
wood, another for a vent, and a third for the metal to run out 


| This laſt aperture or opening, which is kept very cloſe, il 


by which the melted metal is convey'd into a large earthen be 
ſon over the mould, into the bottom of which all the big branche 


FOU 


to be made in it; and the walls of it muſt be lin'd with ſta 


ſtone or brick, | 3 
At the bottom muſt be a hole of the ſame materials with: the! 
| Kind of furnace, whoſe aperture muſt be outward. | at 
In this a fire muſt be lighted to dry the mould and aſterwui ;.,, 


to melt the max. J 
Over this furnace is plac d the grate, and on this the moi - 
&c. frame as is above ſhewn. | 
In the laſt place, at one of the edges of the ſquare pit a 
other large furnace is to be made for melting the metal, vi - 


hereafter mentioned. | 


In the other method, it is ſufficient to work the mould abi 0 
ground; but with the ſame precaution of a furnace and a ² ö h 
underneatn. n 

When this has been finiſh'd, four walls are to be run up, uM 5 
by the ſide thereof a maſſive made for a melting furnace. 5 
As for the reſt the method is the ſame in both. | £10 


The mould being finiſh'd and inclos'd between four wah ul 
whether under ground or above it; a moderate fire muſt & in! 
lighted under it, and the hole cover'd with planks, that the vu 
may melt gently down, and run out at pipes contriv'd u ge 
that purpoſe at the foot of the mould, which are afterward v frau 
be very exactly clos'd with earth, as ſoon as all the wax is d def 
ried off. : | 
| When this is done, the hole is fill'd up with bricks thrown 
at random, and the fire in the furnace augmented, till ſuch tin 7 


as both the bricks and the mould become red hot; which uſu}: 


happens in twenty four hours time. 
Then the fire being extinguiſh'd, and every thing cold aganWthat 


the bricks are taken out, and their place is fil'd with earth mo-Wſupo: 


ſtened and a little beaten to the top of the mould, in order i bone 

render it the more firm and ſteady. 5 
Matters being carried on thus far, nothing now remains tire; 

be done, but to melt the metal and run it into the mould. 
This is done by the furnace above, which is made in tt 


At. : 


the while the metal is melting, a little tube or canal is lad 


of the jets, which are to carry the metal into all the parts 
the mould, are inſerted. TIT 7 

Theſe jets are all terminated or ſtopt with a kind of plugs which 
are kept cloſe, that upon the opening of the furnace, the bra 


nich 


FRE 


fre which guſhes out like a torrent of fire, may not enter any of 
. them, till the baſon be full enough of matter to enter them all 
wh RO - 
* Upon which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which are long 
ü iron rods with a head at one end, capable « filling the whole 
WE diameter of each tube. 
out WE The hole of the furnace is opened with a long piece of iron 
| fitted at the end of each pole; and the mould filled i in an in- 
a fant. 
5 , The work being now finiſh'd, at leaſt ſo much as leh to 
the caſting 3 what remains is the "buſineſs of the ſculptor or car- 
bon er, who taking the figure out of the mould and earth with 
pat WW which it is encompaſs'd, ſaws off the jets with which it appears 
| cover'd over, and repairs it with inſtruments proper to his art, 
u :; chiſſels, gravers, puncheons and the like, 
| FRAUD is repreſented in painting, by a woman with two 
| faces, one young and the other old ; feet like eagle's talons, a 
wall BS tail like a ſcorpion ; 3 two hearts in her rizht hand, and a mask 
En ber left. 
a The two faces denote fraud and deceit, ever pretending well, 
| ir the two hearts the two appearances ; the mask intimates that 
03 0 fraud makes things appear otherwiſe than they are, and the baſe 
$ Cl- deſigns and diſcord, they foment, like birds of prey to rob men | 
of their goods and honour. 
Wn l JOHN FREEMAN was a good hiſtory painter in the reign 
| Un of King Charles II, he was thought to have been poiſoned in 
(ualr the Weſt Indies, but he returned to England, and died here; 
beet his genius was ſo much impaired by that attempt on his life, 
Aga that his latter works fail'd of their uſual perfection; he was look d 
mo upon as a rival to Mr. Fuller; inſomuch that his brother Co- 
der u lonel Freeman offered to lay a wager of 100 J. that he would 
: draw a figure with that maſter; which challenge, but for what 
ns U raſon I know not, was never accepted. 


. Mr. Freeman was in his drawings, eſpecially in the academy, 
n the most extraordinary, and equal to any of our modern maſters. 
n te He was in his latter days ſcene painter to the play-houſe in Co- 
in ou 


vent-Garden, where many of his works are ſtill to be ſeen. 

FREE-WILL is repreſented by a man of juvenile years, 
doath'd in a royal habit of divers colours, crown'd, and a ſcep- 
ter in his hand, on the top of which is the Gree# letter J. 

He is young becauſe diſcretion is requiſite to attain. The ha- 
bit, crown and ſcepter determine his abſolute power ; the divers 
colours, his not being determined; and that he can act by di- 
vers means. IT he Letter L 1 the two ways of man 5 life, 


Virtue and vice as the 1 is divided at the op. 0 2275 
Vol. I. EF -« AGNES 


tar, not yet dry, and with water colours, 


burnt flints. 


at about ſix inches diſtance from each other, to prevent the pla- 


firſt ready prepar d. 


deſign made of paper to be calk'd and transferr'd to the wal, 
| about half an hour after the plaſter has been laid on. 


upon, and while it is wet, you muſt work the colours therein, 


which will mix and incorporate with the plaſter, ſo as never t 


beauty, wrought quick, and with a free hand, for there can be 


| with the white of an egg or ſize or gum, as ſome workme 


FN E 


| AGNES FREJI, wife of Albert Durer, us'd thi 

TN mark on. ſeveral little plates, engrav'd by her, te. 

preſenting our Saviour's myſteries, or elſe ſons 
ſcholar of his. 


FRESCO. A method of painting or rather plaſtering On as 
walls to endure the weather, and repreſenting birds, beaſts, L e 
herbs, fruits, &c. in relief. | ling it 

It is perform'd on freſh plaſter, or on a wall laid with mor. 72 


This ſort of painting has a great advantage by its incorpon. 
ting with the moiſture, and drying along with it, it is rendred 
extreme durable, and never fails or falls, but along with it. 

As to the method of this painting, it is as follows. 

The plaſter muſt be made of well waſh'd lime, mixt with 
fine powder of old rubbiſh ſtones; the lime muſt be ſo often 
waſh'd, till all its ſalt is abſtracted, and all the work imuſt be 
done in clear dry weather; or it may be mixt well with wel 


And in order to render the plaſter more durable, they ftrik 
into the joints of the brick or ſtone walls, ſtumps of horſe nail 


ſter from peeling off. 
With this plaſter the wall is firſt to be plaſtered a od thick: 
neſs, and left ſome time to dry ; the deſign and colours bei 


This painting is chiefly perform'd on walls an vaults, new) 
plaſtered with lime and fand ; but plaſter muſt only be lai 
in proportion as the painting goes on, no more being to be dont 
at once than the painter can diſpatch in a day, while it 1s mailt, 

Before the painting is begun, there is uſually a cartoon oi 


The colour being prepar'd and mingled, the wall is to b 
plaſtered over again the ſecond time about the thickneſs of 1 
half crown; but only ſo much as you intend Pony to wor! 


waſh out. 
T be painting muſt be, for the work to come out in all it 


no mending or alteration after the firſt painting, and therefore 
make your colour high enough at firſt; yet you may deepen 
but not eaſily lighten, 

Nor muſt they ever be retouch'd 47 with colours mixt uf 


AUS ITY | 2 do 
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jo, by reaſon that ſuch colours grow blackiſh ; nor do any 
preſerve themſelves, but ſuch as were laid on haſtily at 
Friis | | 
; [n this painting all the compound and artificial colours, and 
moſt all the minerals are ſet aſide, and ſcarce any thing us'd 
but earths ; which are capable of preſerving their colour, defend- 
ling it from the burning of the lime, and reſiſting its ſalt, which 
Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs. 
The colours us'd are white made of lime ſlak'd long ago, 
nd white marble duſt, oker both red and yellow, violet, red- 
rerditer, lapis lazuli, black, Spaniſh brown, Spaniſh white, &c, 
al which are only ground and work'd up with Iime-water, 
milk or whey, and moſt of them grow brighter and brighter as 
the Freſco dries. = 5 | * 
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or elſe they will rake and raze the painting. : 
The colours muſt be full and flowing from the bruſh; the de- 
ſon perfect in the image or paper copy, for in this work you can- 
not alter or add upon any colour. N 
This ſort of painting has a great advantage, by its incorpora- 
ing with the mortar, and drying along with it, it is rendred 
xtremely durable, and never fails nor falls, but along with it. 


ick. 
being wings, what infinite care they took in making the incruſta- 


ewly 

laid 
done 
noilt 
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beautiful, „ 
Though the modern painters find a plaſter made of lime and 
ind, preferable to fuck, both becauſe it does not dry too faſt, 
ad as being a little browniſh, it is fitter to lay colours on, than 
a ground ſo white as ſtuck. : 
This kind of painting was the ancient Grecian way of paint- 
Ing, and afterwards was much us'd by the Romans. 
Plutarch informs us, that Aratas the great commander under 
lemy King of Egypt (in a compliment to the Emperor's af- 
Gions that way) torbore to ſack a wealthy city, merely for the 
xcellency of the Freſco painting upon the walls of the houſes. 
There have been ſeveral whole towns of this work in Ger- 
any, excellently well done ; but now ruin'd by the wars. 
At Rome there are three chambers (in the Popes palace) of 
Freſco done by Raphael Urbin, and Fulio Romano (his diſciple) 
- finiſh'd his maſter's work; which is yet call'd Raphael's 
There are other places done by Andrea del Sento or Sarto and 
ichael Angelo, and ſome other artiſts, 5 
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The bruſhes and pencils for this work, muſt be long and ſoft, 


he ancients painted on ſtuck, and it is worthy obſervation in 


jon or plaſtering of their buildings, to render them durable and 
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France. It is the continued travels of Ulyſes in ſixty pieces, dor 
by Bolleme Martin Rouſe, a Florentine and others. 


white marble duſt will do, which depends on the quality of th 


with white. 


FRE 


There is alſo an excellent Freſco work at Fontainbleay i 


| The colours uſed in Freſco. | 
White is made of old lime and white marble duſt, near z 
much of the one as the other; ſometimes a fourth part of th 


lime, and is found but only in practice. 
If there be too much marble the white will grow black 
Oovhker, a browniſh-red is a natural earth. 
Oer yellow is a natural earth, which turns red by burning, 
Yellow-dark or ruth cer is alſo a natural and ſlimy earth, a 
is taken up in the water in iron- mines; when it is calcin'd, | 
takes a fine colour, | 
Yellow of Naples, is a kind of ſlime which gathers about ſi 
phur mines, and though it is made uſe of in Freſco, it is not iii 
ſo good a colour, as that which is made of earth or yellow died 


Red-oker is a natural earth found in England, and ſerves ini! a 
ſtead of lake. LP . ; 
The ancients had a colour which is now loft, it was as lu H 


as lake; for in Titus's baths at Rome, there is a chamber, wier Id 


there ſtill remains in the ceiling ſome ornamental works nM F 
ſtuck, inrich'd with bands of gold azure and a red, which ſen F 
to be /ake. 19 4 „ 

Earth-green of Verona in Lombardy, is a natural earth H F 
and dark, e . 

Earth- green, another that is lighter. an 0 

Lapis lazult is a very hard ſtone, and difficult to be prepari f I 
*tis calcin'd in the fire, then pounded very ſmall in a mort nix 
mixt with wax and rein, of which a ſort of paſte is made ed 
which is moulded and waſh'd in clean water, what comes oi, ga 
firſt is beſt; and its beauty diminiſhes till it is reduce'd to a g. 
vel like lees. This colour ſubſiſts and keeps better than am mal 


other. It is to be tempered on the pallet, when us'd with ol vit 
and not ground. But this being very dear may be ſpared ii tim 


Freſco, where amel has the ſame effect, eſpecially in ceilings. 9 
Amel is a blue colour, has a little body; tis us'd in great 1and- inc 
ſcapes; it muſt be calcinated in an iron-box, to make it the mort] flue 
brown and beautiful. HE 
Earth of Cologne is a rufſet-black, apt to turn red. bor 
There is another earth of Germany, which is a natural earti 
with a bluiſh caſt, like the black of a coal; printers make ul jel 
of this black, es | ok 


There 


F. NI. 
| There is another 3lac+ us d, made of the lees of burnt wine, 
lich the Ttalians call fſcia da Botta. 
{ Theſe are the beſt colours for painting in Freſco, , 
All thoſe that are natural earths are good; they are ground 
Ind tempered with water, _ 
| Before the painter ſets to work, he prepares all the chief teints, 
nd puts them into ſeparate earthen pots. 
It muſt be obſerv'd, that all the colours brighten as they grow 
ry, except red-varnyh which the [talans call pavonazzo ; the 
brnuniſh red-oker, ruth-oker, and the blacks, particularly thoſe 
bat paſs through the fire. 1 
{ The painters generally try their colours on a dry ſmooth tile; 
por the tile preſently imbibing all that is moiſt in them, and 
ring them, they ſee by it, what effect they will have when 
Ws'd, | 
| CHARLES ALPHONSE de Freſnoy, born in the year 1611, 
ſcholar of Perrier and Youet, liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, 
Wicd in the year 1665, aged fifty four, wg 
FRIGHT is repreſented in painting, by a man with a fright- 
ful aſpect, in armour, with a drawn ſword in his right hand, 
in a threatning poſture, in his left he holds Meduſa's head. 
His aſpect and arms inſpire fear, and his threats terrify ; 
Meduſa's head denote fears. | VVV 
FRIT {is the matter or ingredient, whereof glaſs is to 
feen FRITT + be made, calcin'd or bak'd in a furnace. See 
GLASS, 19 5 1 5 N 
hu Frit is a ſalt drawn from the aſhes of the plant ali, or from 
fern, which mix'd with ſand or fliiits and bak'd together, make 
an opake maſs. | 5 
ard; Pliny deſcribes flint to be a fine ſand from the Volturnian ſea, 
ortar, WW mix'd with three times the quantity of nitre, which being melt- 
nade ed makes a maſs call'd ammonitrum, which reboil'd makes pure 
s oll olaſs, | | | „ 
ga- Neri obſerves, that Frit is only the calx of the materials that 
an make glaſs ; which though they might be melted, and glaſs made 
+ al without thus calcining them, yet it would take up much more 
ed 1188 time. | | 
8. This calcining or making of Frit, ſerves for mixing and 
land- incorporating the metals together, and evaporating all the ſuper- 
mori ſuous humidity. | | © 
There are three kinds of Frits; the fir/? is cry/tal Frit or that 
bor cryſtal metal, made with (alt of polverine and ſand. 
The ſecond and ordinary Frit is made of the bare aſhes of 
folverine or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from them. 
This makes the ordinary white or cryſtal metal. 


1 The 


furnace, where they are reduc'd into great and little lumps. 


portion than ſand or tarſo, by a ſeparation natural to thoſe tw 
matters; it is for this reaſon, that ſome aſſert, that putting poi] dec 


FRI 


The third is Frit for green glaſſes, made of common 1 I 


without any preparation, This 4% Frit will require ten 9 
twelve hours baking, e e ee 
The materials us'd in each are to be reduc'd into a fine pop. 
der, waſh'd and ſearced; then equally mix'd, and frequent 
ſtirr'd together in the melting pot. See GLASS. NY 
The way to make Frit for cryſtal. 

The name Frit is generally known in all glaſs-houſes, for th 
firſt preparation of matter to make glaſs and cryſtal, which i 
made in the firſt oven call'd calcar. 

To ſeek the etymology of it, will not be neceſſary to ou 
preſent purpoſe, it is apply'd to the drying the matters in th 


We think it ſufficient to ſay, that to make fine and perf 
cryſtal, there muſt be had matter ſuſile and capable of being ter 
dred white and tranſparent in the fire, | 


, * 


We have already told you, that ſalt is the firſt and principa 


matter for this work, here we will add, that the next, aut I 
which gives glaſs its conſiſtence, body or hardneſs, is ſand a will 
ſome ſorts of ſtones, juſt as copper gives conſiſtence to Roman, WI / 
Dantzick and Hungarian vitriol and others; which would other red 
wiſe run into water in moiſt places. © © | fiev 
Whence it comes to paſs, that the cleareſt and moſt tranſps- ut 
rent glaſs, made of the fineſt and moſt pure ſalt, will diffolve i but 
earth or in moift or cool places, if there be more ſalt in pie 


extracted out of minerals into Venice glaſs, the great cold of it on! 
will diſſolve the glaſs. 5 | | fift 

All this depends upon the compoſition of the Fit, wherein ber 
the quantities of ſalt and tarſo ought to be rightly proportioned Bi An 


to one another, to make the glaſs more or leſs fixed. | the 
Several authors have given the name 74% to all matters, Wi ot! 
which give conſiſtence to glaſs when they are calcin'd. ch 


Agricola in his twelfth book ſays, that white ones when 
melted, are the beſt ingredients in this art; for this reaſon, the N 
ought rather to be employed than any others for making cryſta. ir 
Pliny ſays, that authors affirm, that the /?ones in India gli th 
is made ſo excellently tranſparent, that no other is comparable Wt © 
to it. 5 5 5 5 
The Venetians, who make glaſs in the Ie of Muran as wel 
as thoſe in Italy, make uſe of a white int, which they have out 
of the river Ticinus; where there is abundance of them, as allo 
-_ the river Arnus, both above and below Florence, and in other 
places, 


They 


FRI 
They uſe alſo a rich ſand full of ſalt, which they find in 
Tuſcany and in the Vale of Arnus, as alſo a ſort of hard white 


| marble, which is found in Taſcany known to every body; it 
goss at the foot of the little mountains Piſa or Sarvavezza, 
| Mafſa or Carrara, that ought to be choſen, which is very 
L white; which has no black veins, nor yellow or red ſtains in 


7 it, | | 
| Of all of theſe materials may be made very white farſo, and 
alſo very fine glaſs and cryſtal, 


Ferrandus Imperatus, I. 24. c. 16, makes mention of Duoce- 


I, and thus ſpeaks of it. The glaſs-/one is like in appearance to 

E white marble, being ſomewhat tranſparent, but hard as a flint, 
| whence being ſtruck, it will ſparkle and put into the fire turns 
not to lime; that it is of a light green like the ſerpentine ſtone, 
| having veins like Venice talk, that being caſt into a fire, it ceaſes 
| to be tranſparent, and becomes light and more white, and more 
light, and at length is converted into glaſs, 


It is certain, that all white and tranſparent /fones, ſuch as 


will not become lime, are very fit for making glaſs ; that all fire 
mes, and thoſe which ſtrike fire when they are calcin'd and 
© reduc'd to an impalpable powder, and ſiſted through a very fine 
ſeve, make an incomparable pure and fine cryſtal ; and all the 
| art conſiſts in reducing the Zar/o to ſuch fine impalpable powder, 
but the great trouble in doing it, has made the glaſs men give it 
over. 


They make uſe now a-days, much more of and than of flints, 


| becauſe there is little or no expence in its preparation, which 
| only conſiſts in waſhing it clean, and afterwards drying it and 
E ſifting it before you uſe it, and that is all; this is the firſt mat- 
ter or ingredient for making glaſs; but flints being found better 
and more fine, they afterwards made uſe of them, nothing hut 
the parſimony and covetouſneſs of the times had brought the 
other in uſe again; becauſe glaſſes made of that may be afforded 
cheaper. . 


Cryſtal requires a ſoft and white /and, common glaſs one 


more rough, hard and grating like a file; ſands differ very much 


from one another, for ſome will melt quickly, and mixing with 


| the ſalt immediately be converted into glaſs; others again will 


endure a ſtrong fire, but in general there is no /and, but what 
may be made into glaſs, 

To make Frit, you muſt have two hundred pounds of 72%, 
prepared as we have ſhewn, or fine ſand, and mix therewith 
about one hundred and thirty pounds of /al?, alſo prepared after 


the manner elſewhere mentioned. See 'TARSO. 


Care muſt be taken to mix the two materials well together, 
then to put them into the furnace to be calcin'd, after it has been 


| Well heated to make the Frit, E. During 


FRI 


During the firſt hour, the fire muft be moderate, and the 
Frit continually ſtirred with an iron-rake, that the materia; ct | 
may the better incorporate ; then the fire muſt be increaſed to: 
very ſtrong heat for the ſpace of five hours, continuing alway, 
ſtirring the Frit with the rake, which is very neceſſary to the gr n 
preparation of it. | 5 

Aſter the ſpace of five hours the Frit (having had ſufficiey 
fire) will be made and reduc'd to lumps about the bigneſs of; 
filbert, which (if it be enough) in breaking will be light ani White 
white without any yellow); for if you find any of that, you mit then 
put it into the furnace again, till it loſe that yellow colou nd 
which it will infallibly do. : | 

By how much the more the materials are ftirred and ca. What, 
cin'd in the furnace, they will be ſo much the more refin then 
and melt more eaſily in the pots; after this you take it out of ron 
the furnace, and let it cool; then you lay it on boards in a dr thre 
place, otherwiſe the moifture would cauſe the ſalt to melt ino Nou 
water, and only the zar/ſo would remain behind, which of itil 
would never be made into glaſs. | 

After this you cover it well for fear of duſt, for you muk 
take a great deal of care and caution to have a fine cryſtal. 
The Frit thus made, ought to be as white as ſnow, but dur- non 
ing the time it is making, you muſt try whether the quantitic ſt is 
are well proportioned or not, which muſt be done by putting 
| ſome of the Frit into a crucible, and afterwards on a clean piece ce 
of glaſs; where it may be ſeen whether it be well made by its Ws, 
Joining together, and being clear, if it be too hard or too ſoit, Wi 
you muſt increaſe or diminifh the quantity of alt in it; which 
thoſe experienced in the art, know very well how to do at firlt Ntbat 
ſight; this being well prepared and kept in a dry place, will lat Bien i 
three or four months; nay, it will grow better and more fit to 
unite together ſpeedily, Er i os 
_ The way of making ordinary FRIT of polverine rochetta or 

1 VVV _ i 
FRIT is nothing but a calcination of the materials mixt to- {We | 
_ gether which make glaſs. | | - 
Although thoſe materials would melt and be converted into ſto a 
_ glaſs, without this calcination, yet uſe and reaſon have dictatel that 
this way, ſince otherwiſe it would take up a great deal both of Wes ti 
time and labour. Ds bY SD 
To avoid which this way of calcining the materials in fur- 
naces was found out, which being rightly made, and the doſes 
jn the compoſition of it jufily obſerv'd, it may immediately 
be put into the pot to be clarified before it is v:rought. 
Frit made of polverine makes ordinary white-glaſs, and that 
which is made of rocheitg of the Levant, makes a very fair cry itt 


al; 


FRU 
fal; and that which is made of barillia of Spain, makes a glaſs 
not fo white and fair, being commonly ſomewhat unctuous, 


hich makes the glaſs incline to an azure or blueiſh colour. 
Ways To one hundred pounds of barillia, you may put eighty five 
the r ninety pounds of fine tarſo (See T ARSO) and you muſt re- 


loulate that doſe according to the goodneſs and fatneſs or the Ba- 
Lia, which experience will teach you. 

Then you muſt mix fix or eight pounds of good ſand with 
the doſe, after having well waſh'd, dry'd and fifted it, and of 
lthe whole you make a Frit, which will procure a very white 
End fair glaſs. 

This Frit being calcin'd in the — you muſt take it out 


cal- Not, and throw upon it three or four pails of cold water; and 
ind den put it in a moiſt and cold place, after which you muſt 
it nom time to time ſprinkle it with a ſmall lee for the ſpace of 
dry three months, which will render it as hard as ſtone. So that 


jyou cannot break it without a hammer; this frit will melt eaſily, 
land makes a very white 1 almoſt like cryſtal, but eaſier to 
work. 

The lees, which com funicate to it their ſalt, work this effect, 

and augment the Frit; if the lees ſhould fall ſhort, or you have 
none, you may water it with common water, which although 
it is not ſo ſtrong as the lee, yet it is uſeful, 


tin WW To make this ſmall lee, you muſt uſe the earthy parts or 
piece I eces, which ſettle in your earthen pots; when you make ſtrong 
y its Wiles, as follows. 

You muſt fill the ſame veſſels with common water a little 


ated, and let it ſtand therein, long enough to extract the ſalt 


an iron-ladle, without troubling the feces, and filter it, to cla- 
rich 1 it, and aſterwards let it ſtand ſome time to ſettle, and then 
keep it for the uſe aboveſaid. 

| Theſe lees will be {till pretty ſharp and full of ſalt, commu- 


be loſt, 


| It is true in our modern times, wherein 3 rather ſeek 
to abbreviate than embelliſh their work, there are but very few 
that take the pains to water their Fri: after this manner. Yet 
as that Frit is the fineſt, moſt fruitful and moſt elf 6 to melt, 
we thought it worth while to propoſe it. 

FRUITS, ROOTS, Sc. to colour. 


ade with brown oker, and give their bluſh with a thin or deep 
lake (reſembling nature) and heighten with white. 

If you would have them very high coloured, mix your white 
Vith ſome maſticote; but this mult be according to the condi- 


that remains; afterwards you take out that water gently with 


cate it to the Frit in watering it, and by this means none will 


Apples. Colour 5 a thin maſticate mixt with verdegreaſe ; 


tion 
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tion of the fruit, whether ripe or unripe, red, yellow, or gw 
Cabbage white, Do over with very thin yellow, and in ſon 
places with very thin green (or yellowiſh green) ſweetening yi 
"_ thin brown ofer, mixt with ap-green ; heighten with pu 
white, 1 0 n . 

Cabbage red. Lay with purple; ſhade with lake, and beg 
ten with purple mixt with white, E 

Cherries. With vermilion and ſome bra/i!; ſhade with 11; 
heighten with vermilion mixt with white, 

Heart cherries, Colour in the middle with vermilion and |y 
mixt with hte, the circumference remaining whitiſh, here a 


there ſweetening them with lake, and heightening with ui 


mixt with a little /a#e. mo 
Cucumbers, Colour the ends with a thin yell, the midi 
with green, ſweetening the one into the other; and ſhading yi 
ſap- green, but the whole fruit with brown oker ; lay the ſpa 
to the life with red and black, 
Red and blue grapes. Colour with purple, ſhaded with }ly 
and heightened with white. 85 5 5 
Mpite grapes. Colour with thin verdigreaſe (which is all 
Spaniſh green) mixt with maſticote; ſhadow with thin verdigruſ 
and heighten with ma/t:cote mixt with white. _ 
' Melons yellow. Colour with yellow, ſhaded with brown þ 
1 veins with ftronger brown ober, and then heightened vi 
white, | ON 3 
Green Melons, Do with Indigo mixt with verdegreaſe u 
fap-green, ſweetened the one into the other, and ſhaded wi 
ſaßp- green, but the whole fruit with brown o#er ; lay the ſpect 
with red and black to the life, 9 — 5 
Mulberries. Colour with a very ſtrong Braſil, and lay the 
over with black, ſo that between the ſtalks and berries tit 
may look a little reddiſh, according to nature. | 
Peaches. Colour them with thin maſticote, ſhaded with brow 
ber; give them a bluſh with late, and heighten them wi 
white. DR Re 8 
Pears. Do over with maſticote, ſhaded ſweetly with br: 


 ofer, and give them a bluſh with a thin deep lake (reſembli 


nature) and heighten with white, 
Blue plumbs. Colour with purple ſhadowed with bice, Al 


about the ſtalks with a little green, well ſweetened ; height 


with purple and white. 
M bite plumbs. Do over with thin ma/ticote, ſhaded wi 


brown cer, and give them a bluſh with late, and heighten the 


Radiſl. 


FUR 


Radiſbes. Do them over with white, ſhaded with laße and 
ectened (as it were behind) with purple, and lometimes with 
een from the top downwards, 
Lay the green leaves at the top with verdigreaſe mixt vih 
green, ſhaded with ap- green, and heightened with ma/ticote. 
Grawberries. Lay them over with a white ground, and 
uw that over with vermilion, and lake very thin; ſhade it 
ih fine lage, and heighten with ma/ticote mixt with miniums 
o then with white, only ſpeck them with lake, by one fide 
(which put a ſmaller ſpeck of white. 
Turnips. Lay them over with white, ſhaded with el the 
ves as the radiſh leaves. 
Wallnuts with their green on. Do with verdigreaſe mixt 
ith ſap-green ; ſhade with ſap- green and a little white. 
Wallnuts without their green, Do over with brown cher, 
dow with oof. 
FRUITFULNESS is repreſented by a lady ſitting on 2 
el, and two little infants hanging about her neck. 
f. T. F. ſignifies Flaminio Torre fecit, the mark of a painter 
dengraver. 
F. V. F. 2 fignifies Francis Vannes fecit. Francis Villa- 
F. Villam. F. 5 mena alſo us'd the ſame mark. 
AAC FULLER was an Engliſb hiſtory painter of good 
ote, He had a great genius for drawing and deſigning hiſtory. 
any perſections in his works may be ſeen by his reſurrection 
t{il-Souls college chapel at Oxford, to which that at Mag- 
len college (though performed by the ſame hand) cannot in 
he leaſt compare. There is alſo at L adbam college in the 
ane univerſity a hiſtory piece of his in colours admirably well 
xrformed. He may be reckoned amongſt the foremoſt in account 
f Engliſh painters ; he ſtudied many years in France under Per- 
ur, and underſtood the anatomical part of painting, perhaps 
qual to Michael Angelo, following it ſo cloſe that he was very apt 
d make the muſcelling too ſtrong and prominent. Amongſt his 
forks there are ſeveral fine pieces in many great taverns in Lon- 
Im, which are not eſteemed the worſt of his periormances. He 
ed in London about fiſty- ſix years ago. 
Ihe manner of building FURNACES for 1 15 GLASS. 
Aricola mentions three ſorts of Furnaces for making elaſs; the 
uit he calls fornax calcaria or calcar, which is that where the 
t is made. 
This furnace is made in the faſhion of an oven, about ten 
bot high and ſeven broad; this furnace has two vaults, the one 
\ as in the plate figure 1. is that wherein the fire is made, 
Wing a hole on the top, through which the flame paſſes into 
t upper vault markt B, where it is reverberated from the roof 
upon 
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upon the ingredients that make the frit, which are laid on th 
area or floor of this oven or vault, in which they are kept cg. 
tinually ſtirred about by the workman till they are vitrified ay 
fully prepar'd. There ought to be a very large mouth to thi 
vault, that the frit may be eaſily ſtirr'd about by the workma; 
whereas there ſhould be but a ſmall mouth to the under Nl 
as ſerving only to put in the wood for maintaining a continu 


fire, and taking out the aſhes. 


In Agricola's time, they made uſe only of coals in glaſs-houks; 
but the moderns have found that wood is much better, becaiſ 
being thoroughly dryed, it does not ſmoke like coals, which al 
ways makes the glaſs dull and obſcure. 

The lumps which lie by the furnace mark'd C are the fri, 
which they break when they are too big, to make them fit u 
go into pots for the great furnace, there to be purified, and re: 


dered fit to be employ'd as occaſion ſhall require. 


The ſecond furnace, or rather oven, which Agricola ſpeaks q, 
is the working furnace, that where the workmen work; but th 
deſcription he gives of it is not in the beſt form, for he mala 
all theſe ovens round, whereas tho' they are to be round within 


they ſhould be oval without. 


And beſides he gives two mouths in form of chimneys, Int) 


Which a ſervitor throws coals day and night, which 1s not noy 


in uſe, ſince there is only dry wood in uſe, and then the ira 
grates which he ſpeaks of for the mouth and aſh-hole are of nt 
uſe among us. 

The diameter of this oven ought to be always -rogorticnd t 


the height, the oven being divided into three parts, each dl 


which three parts is vaulted, 


That below mark'd A is that where the ſtoker flings i in the] 


wood to keep a continual fire, and without ſmoke ; and thi 
lower oven is call'd the crown, and the mouth the bocca; but 
has in it neither grates nor aſh-hole, the wood being caſt in al 


the coals, always taking care to take ſome of them out, when 


they are too many, with a large iron hollow ſhovel. 
This oven made like a crown, to which Agricola allows but 
one hole in the middle of its height, about one foot diamete) 


has notwithſtanding ſeveral holes all round it, for the vent} 
the flame, which aſcends into the ſecond oven thro? the middle, 
where the pots fill'd with the ingredients for making the gab 


are plac'd at E, upon which that flame perpetually reverberate 
See plate 1, 


The ſecond part of this oven mark'd B, the vault of which | 


| round, ſerves the workmen. 


Ap Oey allots to each of theſe ovens eight arches; neverthe- 


leſs we ſeldom, if ever, make more than fix. Between „ 
l LY FF * 


FUR 


< there is an opening or hole, made in the faſhion of a win- 
u archwiſe, mark'd C, call'd the great work hole, through 
hich the pots which contain the metal, are put in and taken 


ut, | 
"Theſe large holes are ſtopp'd each with a cover, made of the 
me lute and brick that the oven is, to preſerve the workmen's 
hes from the too vehement heat, and likewiſe to keep that the 
Lronger in the oven. 
In the middle of every one of theſe covers, there is a hole 
zmething more than a palm wide, which is call'd the little 
working hole, through which the workmen take with their hol- 
ow irons the coloured or finer metals out of the pots, with 
rich they make bottles, drinking glaſſes, or what ſort of veſſels 
hey pleaſe. | 5 
| {alſo ſerves for ſcalding their veſſels, when they have occa- 
Con, and which reſt upon hooks, made on purpoſe on the ſides 
ff thoſe holes, which the workmen call the little working 
holes, | | | 
The place where they put the pots in the oven, is call'd the 
floor or ground; there are always two to each working hole in 
the little glaſs-houſes ; the diſtinction between which and the 
great ones Will be made anon. e 
The one, which is the leſſer, is full of fine metal, fit to 
Work; and the other, which is the greater, is fill'd with metal 
Ithat is to be purified or made fine. When the little pot is empty, 


ſit is immediately fil'd again with melted matter with an iron 


de, from the greater pots, when it has been refin'd; and 
when the great pot is empty, it is fill'd again with new matter 


% be melted and refined, which is done alternately, that the 


workmen may not ſtand ſtill, 3 
The upper vault of this furnace mark'd D, which is above 


that where the metal is melted, and the workmen work, ſerves 


to ſet the veſſels new made upon, there to cool by degrees, that 


place having only a moderate heat ; otherwiſe, if the veſlels 


were too ſoon expos'd to the cold air, they would break. 
This upper vault may alſo be divided into two, the one half of 


Wit being ſufficient for cooling the veſſels, and the other may be 


made a Balneum Marie of divers degrees of heat, ſand furnaces, 
or of aſhes for purifications, digeſtions, diſtillations, and other 
uſes, and may ſerve for the preparations of the ingredients, where- 
with the tinctures are made for glaſs and cryſtal, which you will 
lnd treated of under their proper articles. : 

The third Furnace of which Agricola makes mention, he 
makes of a ſquare form, and which, he ſays, is for making 
green glaſs; this is now no more in uſe, ſince they are all round 
on the infide, 
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The ovens of the great glaſs-houſes are round within and a 
without, like thoſe of the little glaſs-houſes, already treated 
but there is this difference, that any ingenious. workmay 
build thoſe of little glaſs- houſes; but there is in France only, 
race of * maſons, who have the ſectet of building the great oy 
The difficulty conſiſts in this, that they muſt have three dex 
more of heat than the little glaſs-houſes, and one inch differ 
in the arch and body of the oven is enough to ſpoil the wiz 

proceſs. i = Wb int pt es We 
T beſe ovens are built like thoſe before-mentioned, excey, 
to the proportions which augment the heat three degrees beyy 
the others; they have fix arches, two of which ſerve to h 
the matter before you put in the pots, and another to heat, 
pots before they are ſet into the oven, when there is occaſig 
change them. WT ant Ry Fg iam £2 

In this oven each working hole has but one pot in it, and! 
the further end of the oven on the other ſide of the workmy 
there is a great pot wherein the matter or ingredients is prepa 
out of which it is taken with an iron ladle of ten or twelve fy 

long, to fill their pots, who work at the rates the pots are em 
tied; after that the great pot is fill'd again with other matt 
to be refin'd and prepar'd as before. „„ 

The materials which ſerve for the building theſe furnacezu 
bricks for the outward parts, and a ſort of fullet's earth for 
inward parts, which is gotten in France from Beliere near bi 
ges, and which is the only earth in all France, which has th 
Property of not melting in this exceſſive heat ; and it is of th 

ſame earth alſo that the pots are made, which will hold th 
metal for a long time, 3 = | 

The worſt and rougheſt work in this art is the changing th 
pots, when they are worn out or crackt ; for that the cover 
the great hole of the oven or working hole muſt be take 
off, and the faulty pot ſo taken out, and a new one put init 
place through the flames, and that very ſpeedily ; the one | 
done with only hands, and the other is perform'd with iron hook 
and forks, e SY es 

But before they ſet about this rough work, thoſe who doll 
clothe themſelves in a ſort of skins in the ſhape of a pantaloon 
which they make as wet as poſſible, and which covers them al 
over except the eyes; and for them they make uſe of gals t 


ſee to guide themſelves. 

And indeed without ſuch a ſort of clothing it would be al 
moſt impoſſible to manage this change of the pots, by reaſon 0 
the long time that it would otherwiſe take up, and which woll 
be yet more incommoded by the vaſt and intenſe heat proceediny 
from the great mouth of the furnace, 

; ; FULLING 
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Nee of which is as follows. 


TUE 


FULLING is the art or act of cleanſing, beating and preſ- 
; cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, to render them ftronger, cloſer 
armer, call'd alſo milling. 

he Fulling of cloths and other ſtuffs is perform'd by a water 
, thence call'd a fulling or ſcouring mill. 

heſe mills differ not much from corn-mills, except in what 
bees to the millſtones and hopper; and there are ſome which 
e indifferently for either uſe, cloths being full'd and corn 
nd by the motion of the ſame wheel. 
And in ſome places and particularly in France, the fullers 
call'd millers, as milling ſtuffs and grinding corn both at the 
ne time. | | 
The principal parts of the Fulling mill are the wheel, with 
rundle, which gives a motion to the free or ſpindle, whoſe 
ch communicate it to the pęles or ſtampers, which are here- 
id up and let fall alternately, according as its teeth catch on 
quit a kind of latch in the middle of each peſtle. 
[The peſtles and troughs are made of wood, each trough hav- 
rat leaſt two and ſometimes three peſtles, as the owner ſhall 
ink fit, or according to the force of the ſtream of water, 
In thefe troughs are put the cloths, ſtuffs, c. that are to be 
Ld; then the current of water being let fall on the wheel, 
 peſtles are ſucceſſively rais'd and let fall upon the cloth, &c. in 
troughs, and by their weight and velocity, ſtamp and preſs 
 fiufls very ſtrongly, which by this means become thick- 


In Fulling they ſometimes make uſe of urine, ſometimes of 
lers earth, and ſometimes ſoap. ; 

Theſe ſtuffs are prepar'd to receive the firſt impreſſions of the 
ſte by laying them in water and urine; then in fullers earth 
( water; and laſtly in ſoap diſſolv'd in hot water. 
ap alone would do very well, but that it is expenſive, tho 
lers earth in the way of the Exgliſb dreſſing is ſcarce inferior 
It; but then it muſt be well clear'd of all ſtones and gritti- 
les, which are apt to make holes in the ſtuff, 

As to urine, that is accounted prejudicial, not ſo much upon 
bunt of its ſmell], but its ſharpneſs and ſaltneſs, which is apt 
render the ſtuffs dry and harſh. SO 

The true method of Fulling with ſoap is delivered by Monſ. 
linet in an authentick memoir on that ſubject, ſupported by 
geriments made by order of the Marquis de Louvais, then ſu- 
untendent of the arts and manufactories of France. The ſub- 


A colour'd cloth of about forty-five ells is to be laid in the 
al manner in the trough of a fulling mill, without firſt ſoak- 
dit in water, as is the common practice in many places. 

e e Fifteen 


Aſter the ſecond Fulling the remainder of the ſoap is melts 
the former, and caſt at four different times on the cloth, ay 


and to get out the plaits and wrinkles it has acquired in 


_ prejudicial. 


minion; for madneſs is the blindneſs of the mind. The arms | ſec 


height. 


Ws: 

| Fifteen pounds of ſoap will be required to full this trol 

cloth, one half of which is to be melted in two pails of rig. 
ſpring water made as hot as the hand can well bear it. 

This ſolution is to be pour'd by little and little upon they 
in proportion as *tis laid in the trough; and thus full'd fo 
two hours and more; after which it is to be taken ou , 
ſtretcht. ET 8.3%; 

Which being done, the cloth is to be immediately put ; 
into the ſame trough without any new ſoap, and then full(; 
two hours more; then it is to be taken out, and wrung wel 
expreſs or ſqueeze out all the greaſe or filth. 


remembring to take out the cloth to ſtretch it every two hu 


Tg. oo ie. 

When it is perceived to be ſufficiently fulled, and brought 
that quality and thickneſs it ſhould be, it is ſcoured out forgy 
in hot water, keeping it in the trough till quite clean. 
As to white cloths, becauſe they full more eaſily, and ink 
time than colour'd ones, a third part of ſoap will ſerve. 


 FULLING of ſtockings, caps, Sc. ſhould be pern de. 


fomething differently, viz. either with the feet or the hands vi 


a kind of rack or wooden machine, either armed with teethi * 
the ſame matter, or elſe horſes or bullocks teeth. T7 
The ingredients us'd in Fulling ; theſe are urine, green (a 1 
White ſoap, and Fullers earth; but the urine is look'd upon 1 


Wove ſtockings ſhould be fulled with ſoap only; but pas 
ſtockings may have fullers earth uſed with the ſoap. 


FURY is repreſented in painting by a man ſhewing madnt % 
in his looks, his eyes tied with a fillet, in a poſture as if he | * 
a mind to throw a bundle of arms bound up; in a ſhort hai r 


The fillet denotes the underſtanding loſt, when madneſs has d 


nify that Fury is ever armed for revenge; the ſhort garme 


ſhews that he reſpects neither decency nor good manners. iy 

_ FUSTICK Q is a yellow wood us'd in dying. The colout 0 
FUSTOCK > yields is a fine golden yellow; but there oug! * 

to be ſome other ingredients mixt with it to make it laſting, ar 
The tree that produces it grows in all the Antilles iſland wh 
but particularly in Tabago, where it grows to a very ge , 


t is us'd by dyers, chiefly in dying blacks ; but ſome fa) | 1 


ſhould not be us'd at all. 


There is alſo. another kind of Fuftick or fuſtel growing | v 
liah, Provence, &c, us d in dying a coffee colour. 6. 


GAR 


„A. ſtands for the heirs of John Agucchia. 

| GALATEA, a ſea goddeſs, is deſcrib'd as drawn in a cha- 
ot of a ſtrange form, by two huge dolphins, guided by two 
Iver reins, held in the hands of old Tritons daughters; over her 
cad a canopy of purple filk and filver, with her hair hanging 
aelefly on her ſhoulders, T | 

She is alſo deſcrib'd as a moſt beautiful young virgin, her hair 
ſhevell'd and hanging careleſly about her ſhoulders, like ſilver 
breads; and at each ear a fair pearl, with a double ſtring of 
hem (ſometimes) about her neck and left arm; a mantle of 
ure, thin, and fine white, waving as it were by the gentle 
rathing of the air, viewing in her hand a ſpunge made of ſea 


elted 


) hou 
| inf 


upht | 
for 90 


dunk 


oth. | | 
GANGES. This Indian river is repreſented in painting in 
he ſhape of a rude, barbarous ſavage, with bended brows of a 
jerce and cruel countenance, crowned with a palm, having as 
ther rivers, his pitcher, and by his fide a rhinoceros, 

The plan of a GARDEN in perſpective. 
What has been already obſerv'd is confirm'd by this plan, for 
lIawing lines from all the diviſions on the baſe- line to the point 
f ſight, the diagonal will give the depth of the whole plan, 
nd the diminution of all the little fquares, „„ 
Laſtly, ſetting off the alleys, figures, &c. from the correſ- 
ondent quantities in the geometrical plan, the whole parterre 
jill be found in perſpective, as is ſhewn in the figure, 


form 
10s wit 
teeth 


en (02 
upon 


but l 


W Let the plan given you to diminiſh and put in perſpective be 
be what fort ſoever, the readieſt way will ſtill be to draw a 
+ dab are about it, and divide that into ſeveral leſſer ſquares. 

has dt For putting the grand ſquare with all the leſſer ones in per- 


pective by the ordinary rules, you have nothing elſe to do but 
0 take care that every thing take up the ſame number of little 
qures in the diminiſh'd plan, as in the geometrical one, and 
e figure of the one will be found in the other. See the plate. 
GARMENTS. In drawing garments, be ſure to draw the 
ut-lines very true, becauſe the whole grace of a picture conſiſts 
moſt in the outmoſt draught, more than in the curious work 
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Fithin, | 

And to perform this exactly, the garments muſt be drawn fo 
8 to ſuit the body, and to bend and yield with it, and not ſtrait 
nd Riff where that bends, wi - 


Vor. I. G 8 And 


le ſay 


wing 
G. | 
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GAR 
And to fit the garments rightly to the body, it muſt be wy 
obſerv'd which ſide of the body bends in or out, that the gl 
ment may anſwer to the body upon the leaſt turning any wy, 

And that the garment may turn with it, you muſt obſer 

| where the body would come, if it were naked, and there dry 
|} the garments in the right place, making them bend According 
to the joints and limbs of the body, and ſometimes thoſe plain 
do appear through the garments, eſpecially where the garmey 
; are driven by the wind, or by any other cauſe, lie cloſe to the 

f body, or looſe from it.. 

Indeed where the body or any part of it ſticks out more thy 
the other, it ſhould be ſhewn in a plain and viſible manne, 
| | through the Garments. e 

| Begin at the upper part of the Garment, and fo draw dow 
that part of the Garment (on both fides) that lies cloſe to th 
body, before you draw the looſe parts that fly off from the 
= body ; for if you draw the looſe parts firſt before you have finiſh. 
| cd thoſe parts that lie cloſe to the limbs and parts of the body, 
6 vou will be ſoon out, and apt to place the body awry and crogk- 
ed; therefore many maſters draw the naked body firſt, and the 
Garments afterwards, by which means they can better ſee to 
place the garments rightly, ſo as to hang even upon the body, 
By theſe means you may be ſure to place the body ſtrait, by 
drawing thoſe parts of the garments fic{t that lie neateſt upon the 
body or limbs. „ - 
Lou muſt draw the greateſt folds firſt, and ſo ſtrike the 
greater folds into the leſs; and be ſure not to let one fold crol 


. | „ . 

Break alſo ſome of the great folds into the leſs, and the cloſer 
the garment fits the narrower the folds muſt fit _ 

And you muſt obſerve: to order the garments ſo, that the 
folds may fall all one way, eſpecially in a ftanding figure; tho 
ſometimes it will be otherwiſe, as when a figure is drawn fitting, 
But the Garments of a ſtanding figure are ſubject to be driven 
by the air, and therefore muſt be placed one way. But you mul: 
alſo take care not to fold the Garments in any place, where they 
| ſhould ſit ſtrait, as the breaſts, knees, and thighs which bear them 
out; which muſt be ſurpriz d by the appearance of them thro, 
and therefore the Garments muſt fit plain. See DRAPERY, 
Of ſhadowing GARMENTS, and placing the lights. 
Let all lights be plac'd one way in the whole piece, whethe 
in figure, faces or garments. If the light fall ſideways on tha 
picture, you muſt make the other fide (which is furtheſt from 
the light) darkeſt, And let the light be plac'd all together of 
the one fide, and not confuſedly on both ſides alike, as if l 
ſtood in the midſt of many lights; for the body cannot otne 
wiſe be lightened equal in all places, 9 Never: 
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Nevertheleſs you may obſerve, that in expreſſing a dungeon 
br a priſon, wherein a torch or candle is lighted, you muſt ob- 
ſerve that every thing in it, as well as the garments, muſt re- 


Live their light from it, and therefore muſt be ſhadowed all on 


he contrary fide, that is on that fide fartheſt from it. See the 
articles LIGHT and ſhadow. 


NOEL GARNIER, engraver of groteſques, 

] 0 e5 ornaments and figures, particularly of arts, in 

11 forty-eight pieces. He uſed this mark. 
M 


| MARK GARRARD, Son of Markt Garrard, and born at 
Bruges in Flanders. He was ſometime principal painter to Queen 
Elizabeth, afterwards to Queen Anne, royal conſort to King 
Hanes I. He was both a good hiſtory and face painter; he 


is age, There are ſeveral of his prints extant among us. 


| HENRY GASCAR, a French face-painter, encouraged here 


aw. Many following her example, employed him alſo, ſo 
Wat he got a great deal of money in England in a ſhort time, 


lis cotemporary Sir Peter Leh. What the former wanted in the 
raceful part, in draught and a good choice of nature, the talent 
but very few, he uſually made up with embroidery, fine 
Joaths, laced drapery, and a great variety of trumpery orna- 
ents, which took for a while, till at length Monſieur found 
bat his gay cap and feather would no longer ſucceed here, which 
ade him leave England about fifty-one years ago, and by a 
tevailing aſſurance cuſtomary with his nation, he has ſince im- 


land; and was lately living in Rome, though we hear he is 
dw dead, He is reported to have carried above ten thouſand 
bunds out of England, „ . 
GEMS, The deſign of this work is to make art imitate 
ature, which may in this be done to ſuch a degree, as that the 
mfcial gems may ſeem to ſurpaſs the natural oriental ones in 
auty and colour, and want nothing of their perfection but the 
ality of ' hardneſs. 5 „ 
The baſes of artificial gems is natural or rock-cryſtal, which 
a ſubſtratum made only of a congealed water, and a pure 
tile earth, as other precious ſtones are. BE 

But precious ſtones differ from cryſtal in this, that they are 
ved with a proper ſulphur or unctuous ſubſtance, which has 
inuated it ſelf into the pores of their compoſition, which not 
ly tinges them, but alſo fixes them, and gives them that ad- 
able beauty, and hardneſs which they poſſeſs. 
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led in London in the year 1635, in the ſeventy- fourth year of 
the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, whoſe picture he came over to 


gor could our wiſe nation ſee the difference between him and 


fled as much on the Halian nobleſſe, as he did on thoſe of 
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GEM 
This ſulphur is ſuppos'd to be an exhalation of metalline ay 
mineral ſpirits, aſcending up by the force of a terrene centil 
fire, containing a vaſt number and variety of colours, undete. 
mined, till brought into act, and fix'd in their proper ſubjectz. 
Now the art of making theſe counterfeit Gems is the imit; 
tation of nature, by giving to a proper matter or body, ſuch 
is that of rock-cryſtal, ſuch metalline and mineral tinctures, M mi 
ſhall be extracted from metals or minerals, perfectly fine 
ſubtile in themſelves, and able to reſiſt the fire; and theſe tin: 
tures, tho? volatile, are fix d in cryſtal without altering the 
colour. mes 
As for inſtance, verdegreaſe, when put on the fire, thoughi 
changes its colour, yet being mixt with cryſtal in fuſion, it h 
comes fixt and unchangeable in its tincture; for metalline al 
mineral colours always return to their principle, and tho th 
be volatile, yet they are retain'd by the great quantity of th 
fixed, which chains or over-powers them. | 
Therefore, for this purpoſe, thoſe unalterable colours are vii: 
be choſen, which have a fixity in the midſt of fire, being mit 
one with another, as for inſtance, Blue and yellow make a gre 
therefore you muſt take ſuch a blue as cannot be altered by fir 
nor be totally overcome by the yellow, that you mix with it 
as alſo a yellow, that the fire cannot change, nor yet be total) 
overcome by the blue, _ . 1 
Tſaac Follandus is ſaid to be the firſt that wrote on this fu 
ject, and firit diſcovered this admirable art of making artifici 
Gems, and who perform'd many other things almoſt incredible. 
And you will find diſpers'd in this work, under their prop 
articles, his preparations for this purpoſe, as to paſtes, tinctun 
and methods of working them, in making artificial agates, 6 
rils, diamonds, emeralds, granates, rubies, ſapphires, topaz 


&c. 


To prepare the ſalts for counterfeit GEMS. 
The ſalts us'd in making counterfeit Gems are chiefly two 
the firſt is made of the herb Fali, the ſecond of tartar ; thei 
{cs are according to the uſual way (but in glaſs ve 
ſels. 8 3 | 
To prepare the matter of which GEMS are made. 
The matter is either cryſtal or flint that is clear and white; puſſpalace 
them into a crucible in a reverberatory fire (the crucible bein- 
covered) then take them out and caſt them into cold water, With 
will they crack and be eaſily reduced to powder; to which powde in fa 
take an equal quantity of ſalt of zartar (or ſal alkali) to whicIbility 
mixture add what colour you pleaſe, which muſt be either meſ lind, 
talline or mineral; put them into a very ſtrong crucible (fillinburie 
it about half full) cover it cloſe and melt it all in a ſtrong f14print 
till it becomes like glaſs Talat 


GEN 


nt 58 
Tale notice, that in melting you muſt put an iron ro into it, 
ter- und tate up ſome of it; and if it is free from bubbles, grains 


„ecke, it is fus'd enough; if not, you muſt fuſe it till it is 
Wl ee. | 

bali GENEROSITY is reprefented in painting by a virgin fo 
, amiable that ſhe attracts all eyes, cloth'd in a mantle of gold 
W bauze, leaning her left hand upon a lion's head, holding in 
iner right (lifted up) chains of pearl and precious ſtones, as if ſhe 
the meant to make a preſent of them. 


Her youth denotes her extraordinary courage and generoſity, 
which never degenerates; the naked arm, the property of this 
irtue to diveſt itſelf of all intereſts, and to be kind without 
hope of receiving any thing in exchange. The lion declares 
$randeur and courage. ul, . 5 

| GENIUS is repreſented in painting by a naked child of a 
ſmiling countenance, with a garland of poppy on his head, 


re HMears of corn in one hand, and a bunch of grapes in the other. 
mul lt is taken to be the inclination to ſomething, for the plea- 


Cure it affords, to ſome in learning, to ſome in muſick, and to 
ome in war. EE, 

| The Antients took it for the common preſervation of worldly 
ings, and amongſt them not only human beings had their ge- 
hius, but even inſenſible things alſo. 


HORATIO GENTILESCHI was an eminent Italian hi- 


inculMory painter, born at Piſa a city in the Dukedom of Tuſcany 
ible. n the year 1578, after having made himſelf famous at Flo- 


ropWrence, Rome, Geno, and in moſt parts of Italy, Savoy, and 
rance, at laſt, he upon the invitation of King Charles I. came 
ver to England, and was well received by him, who appointed 
azeum lodgings in his court, gave him a conſiderable ſalary, and 
mployed him in his palace at Greenwich and other places; his 
moſt remarkable performances in Zxgland were the cielings at 
t wofGreenwich and York- Houſe, the latter of which are now in the 
viletion of the preſent Duke of Buckingham, He did alſo a Ma- 
; Velwonna, a Magdalen, and Lot and his two daughters for King Charles; 
all which he performed admirably well. "The piece of his which 
vas moſt eſteemed abroad, was the portico of Cardinal Bentivoglio's 
; Puffpalace at Rome; he made ſeveral attempts of face-painting while in 
bein England with little ſucceſs, his talent lying wholly towards hiſtory, 
er, 1@vith figures as large as the life, in which he excell'd. He was much 
»wdefgin favour with the Duke of Buckingham, and many of the no- 
which bilty of that time; but after twelve years continuance in Erg- 
r meFJland, he died here in the year 1662, aged eighty-four, and hes 
filling buried in the Queen-Dowager's chapel at Semerſet-Hoſe. His 
x reprint is among the heads of Van Dyck, he having been drawn by 
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G E © 
ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHI was but little inferior n not: 


her father in hiſtories, and even excell'd him in portrait, , Mt drew 
manner of painting which moſt are inclined to attempt wh Ml grea 
come to England, where it is chiefly in vogue. She lived te only 
greateſt part of her time at Naples in much ſplendor, and wy but 
as famous all over Europe for her amours as for her painting I thin 
She recommended herſelf to the efteem of the skilful by many colle 
hiſtory pieces as big as the life, amongft which, the moſt c othe 
brated was that of David, with the head of Goliah in his han rage 
She drew alſo the portraits of ſome of the Royal Family, u was 
many of the nobility of England. eigh 

GEOGRAPHY is repreſented in painting, &c. by an {MF firu 
dame in an earth-coloured garment, a terreſtrial globe at H find 
foot, the compaſſes in her right-hand, wherewith ſhe meaſum | way 


the ſaid globe, and a geometrical ſquare in her left. Ven 
Fer old age denotes the antiquity of this art; the compaſs thre 
the meaſuring and deſcribing the earth, which is truly Ge. C 


phy; the ſquare, the taking ſeveral proportions, length, breadth . wit! 
G. F. fignifies Giorgio of Mantua fecit. In a piece of Pri it n. 


maticcio's, repreſenting Vulcan's forge. 


IE — Theſe two marks were uſed H T 
(TM) W Giorgio Ghiſi of Mantua, he ſom: ¶ not 
IVI OF times put Ghifi Mantouan fecit. con 
RICHARD GIBSON, commonly call'd the Dwarf, wail 
diſciple of Francis de Cleyn, and an eminent maſter in the tim 


of Sir Peter Leh, to whoſe manner he devoted himſelf, as T 
whoſe pictures he copied to admiration. Being page to a h in: 
at Mortlack, ſhe put him to de Cleyn to learn to draw; which / 8d 
obſerv'd he had a particular genius to. He had the honour u Þ 
inſtruct in drawing the late Queen Mary, when Princeſs i uſin 
Orange, and Queen Ann when Princeſs ; he went over to H dic 
land to wait on the princeſs Mary for that purpoſe ; he paint end 
both in oil and water colours, but chiefly in the latter; he waſh prad 
greatly in favour with King Charles I. (to whom he was pai 1 
of the back-ſtairs) inſomuch that the King gave his wife in mai not 
riage, who was likewiſe a dwarf, and was not long ſince living whi 
though of a great age. e 1 85 thin 
He received conſiderable favours from Philip Earl of Pembrolii and 
who was his patron ; he drew Oliver Cronavell ſeveral time | 
and died in Covent-Garden ſoon after the revolution, at ſevent Whi 
five years of age ; he lies buried in that church. as 4 


WILLIAM GIBSON was nephew to the foregoing, and in ſerv 
ſtructed both by him and Sir Peter Lely, his greateſt excellenci 
lay in his copies, after the laſt of thoſe two maſters, whoſe man Ge. 
ner he made it his chief endeavour to imitate, and herein he va 

| ee — | \ | TE nd! 


G1IL 


not altogether unſucceſsful ; he became an eminent limner, and 
drew a great many portraits for many of the beſt rank. His 
great induſtry was much to be commended for purchaſing not 
| only the greateſt part of Sir Peter's collection after his death, 
but likewiſe for procuring beyond ſea, a great many valuable 
| things in their kind, that he may well be ſaid to have had the beſt 


. collection of drawings and prints, after the greateſt Italians and 
other maſters, of any perſon of his time; he was a great encou- 
nager of the art he profeſs'd ; he died lethargick in London, and 
was buried at Richmond in Surrey in the year 1702, at fifty 


eight years of age. His kinſman Mr. Edward Gibſoan was in- 
| ſtructed by him, and firſt painted portraits in oil, but afterwards 
finding more encouragement in crayons, his genius lying that 
| way, he made a conſiderable progreſs therein, till death inter- 
vening put a ſtop to all his endeavours. He died young at thirty 
three years of age, and lies likewiſe buried at Richmond. 

© GILDING is the art of ſpreading or covering a thing over 
© with gold, either in leaf or liquid. 1 Lao 
The art of G:/ding was not unknown to the ancients ; though 
it never arriv'd among them to the perfection to which the mo- 
derns have brought it. „ 

| Pliny relates, that the firſt Gilding that was ſeen at Rome was 
not till after the deſtruction of the city, in the time of the 


the ceilings of their temples and palaces; the capitol being the 
firſt ſtructure adorn'd with this inrichment. i | 
He alſo adds, that luxury grew ſo haſtily upon them, that 
in a little time you might ſee all even private and poor perſons 
gild the very walls, vaults, &c. of their houſes. | 

| But we have this advantage of the ancients in the manner of 


| diſcovered furniſhes us with means of Gilding works, that will 


| endure all the violences of time and weather; which was im- 
| practicable to the ancients. g 

They knew no way of laying the gold on bodies, that would 
not endure the fire; but with whites of eggs or ſize, neither of 
which will endure the water; ſo that they could only g:/d thoſe 
things, which ſtood in ſuch places as were ſheltered from wet, 
and the humidity and moiſture of the air. 

The Greeks us'd a ſort of compoſition for Gilding on wood, 
which they call'd leucopheum or leucophorum; which is deſcrib'd 
as a ſort of glutinous compound earth, which in all probability 
ſerv'd to make the gold ſtick and bear poliſhing. | 

But as to the particulars of this earth, its colour, ingredients, 
Ec. naturaliſts and antiquaries are not agreed. 


Gg4 There 


conſulſhip of Lucius Mummius; at which time they began to gi 


| uſing and applying the gold, the ſecret of painting in oil, lately 


to 
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rub it over with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it be on the flat 


to which ſome add ſoap and oil of olives ; others burnt-bread, 
 bifire, antimony, glaſs of tin, butter and ſugar-candy. 


three /ays of this compoſition 1s apply'd upon the yellow, the on | 


GIL 


There are ſeveral methods of Gilding in uſe among us, 3 

Gilding in water, Gilding in oil, Eilding by ſire, &c. 
T he method of WATER GIL ING. 

Water Gilding requires more preparation than oil Gilding, and 
is chiefly on wooden works, and thoſe made of fuc, and theſe 
too mult be ſheltered from the weather. 

A ſize is us'd for this way of Gilding made of ſhreads, c. of 
parchment, or gloves boil'd in water to the confiſtence of 

gell 

It the thing to be gilt be of word, it is firſt waſh'd with thi 
ſize, boiling hot; and then ſet to dry, and afterwards with whit 
paint, mix up with the ſame /:ze. 

Some uſe Spaniſh white for this purpoſe, and others pla/ter of 
Paris, well beaten and ſifted, 

This //z'd paint muſt be laid on with a ſtiff-bruſn; which 
is to be repeated ſeldomer or oſtener, according to the nature i 
the work, as ten or twelve times in flat or ſmooth works; bit 
ſeven or eight will be ſufficient in pieces of ſculpture. 

In the former caſe they are apply'd by drawing the bruſh 
over the Work, in the latter by dabbing it. 

When the whole is dry, they moiſten it with fair water, and 


if not, they beat or ſwitch it with ſeveral ſlips of the ſame line 
tied to a little ſtick, to make it follow and enter all the cavitis 
and depreſſures thereof, 

Having thus fiaiſh'd the as the next thing to be done i i 
to colour it with yellow er; but if it be a piece of ſculpture in tool 
relievo, they firft touch it up, and prepare the ſeveral parts which N fttec 
may have happened to have been disfigured by the ſmall iron Fl 


inſtruments, as gouges, chiſſels, &c. Vith 
The cler us'd for this purpoſe, muſt be well ground and fiit- WW bas k 
ed, and mix'd up with the /e beforementioned. Ling v 


This colour is to be laid on hot; and in works of ſculptur ET 
ſupplies the place of gold, which ſometimes cannot be carrie I Ines 


into all the depreſſures and cavities of the foliages and other or el 


naments. LT 

A lay is alſo apply'd over this yellow; which ſerves for the milie 
ground on which the gold is to be laid; this lay is uſually com- 
pos'd of Armenian bole, blood-ſtone, black-lead, and a little fat; 


Theſe ingredients being all ground together with hot J 


after the other has been dry'd; being cautious not to put an) 
into the cavity of the work to hide the yellow. 


The bruſh us'd for this purpoſe mult be a ſoft one, and whe 1 
a 


G1 L 


Wi matter is become very dry, they go over it again with a 
tronger bruſh to rub it down, and take off the ſmall grains that 
ick out; in order to facilitate the burniſhing of the gold. 


To be prepared for Gilding, you muſt have three ſorts of 
ncils; one to wet, another to touch up and amend, and a 
third to flatten ; alſo a Gilding cuſhion for ſpreading the leaves 
| of gold on when taken out of the book. See CUSHION, a 
| knife to cut them and a ſquirrels tail fitted with a handle; or 
elle a piece of fine ſoft ſtuff on a ſtick, to take them up directly 
and apply them. . 

| You are firſt to begin with wetting your pencils; by which 
the laſt lay laid on with water is moiſtened, that it may the 
better receive and retain the gold. Then you are to lay tha 
Faves of gold on the cuſhion, and if whole, you muſt take up 


ch WE wich the ſquirrel's tail; but if in pieces, with the other inſtrument, 
of Wor the knife wherewith they are cut, and lay and ſpread them 
ut WF cently on the parts of the work you had moiſtened betore. 


If the leaves (as they frequently do) happen to crack or break 
in laying on, theſe breaches muſt be made up with ſmall bits of 
leaf taken up upon the repairing pencil, and the whole work 
is to be ſmooth'd either with the ſame pencil or another ſomething 


nen Wnt be ſo eaſily carried by the ſquirrel's tail. 

tes BE The work having been thus fat gilded, muſt be ſet by to dry 
n order to be either burniſhed or flatted. OE 

cv WW Burniſhing is ſnioothing and poliſhing it with a burniſhing 


ein tool, which is uſually a dog's or woolf's tooth or a blood-ſtone 


hich Wfitted into a handle for that purpoſe. See BURNISHING. 


ion WW Flatting it is giving it a light lick, in the places not burniſh'd, 


vith a pencil dipt in e, in which a little vermilion ſometimes 


fr. bas been mixt. This ſerves to preſerve and prevent its flaw- 


ing when handled. 


o 


ines and cavities; and to ſtop and amend any little faults with 
A 
The compoſition call'd ver mei! is made of gum guttæ, vir- 


r the nilien, and a little of ſome ruddy brown colour ground toge- 
com- ther, with Venetian varniſh and oil of turpentine. Some gilders 
fat; ¶ inſtead of this, make ſhift with fine lucca or draggon's blood with 
read} zum water. 


Sometimes inſtead of burniſhing the gold, they burniſh the 
ground or compoſition laid on the laſt before it, and only after- 
Wards waſh the part over with the /ize. 


; IN, 
je One 
t an) 


nudities in relievo; which by this means, don't appear ſo very 


whenWrilant as the parts burniſhed; though much more ſo than the 
theWarts perfectly flat. „ To 


larger ; the gold being preſſed into the dents, into which it could 


| The laſt operation is the applying the vermeil in all the little 


This method is chiefly practis'd for the hands, face, and other 
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G1L 
To gild a piece of work, and yet preſerve white grounds, thy 


apply a lay of Spaniſh white, mix'd with a weak fiſh glue on y 
the parts of the ground, whereon the yellow or the laſt lay mic! 


run. 
The method of GILDING in oil. | 
This operation requires much leſs apparatus than that been 
mentioned. SS = 7 | 
The baſis or matter whereon the gold is laid, in this meth 
is the remains of colours found ſettled to the bottom of 
pots in which painters waſh their pencils, 
This matter which is very viſcid or ſticky, is firſt grouiſ 
and then paſs'd through a linen cloth; and thus lay'd with MW 
pencil on the matter to be gilt, after it has been waſh'd once off; 
twice over with /e; and if it be wood with ſome white ju 
When this is almoſt dry, but yet is ſtill unctuous enought 
catch and retain the gold, the leaf gold is laid on; either who: 
if the work be large, or cut to pieces if ſmaller ; the leave; off 
gold are taken up and laid on with a piece of fine, ſoft, well cal 
ed cotton ; or ſometimes by a palat for the purpoſe, or ſometing 
with the knife with which the leaves were cut, according tot 
parts of the work that are to be gilded, or the breadth of t 
gold that is to be laid on. — JM 
As the gold is laid on, they paſs over it a coarſe Riff pencil 
bruſh to make it ſtick, and as it were incorporate with ti 
ground ; and after this they mend any cracks that may hat 
happened in it, either with the ſame pencil or one that is ſau 
ler; as has been ſhewn before in water Gi/ding. 
This kind of Gilding is chiefly us'd for domes and root «i 
churches, courts, banquetting-houſes, &c, and for figure if 
plaſter of Paris, lead, &c. „ | 
The method of GILDING with liquid gold. 
This is perform'd by gold reduc'd to a calx and amalgamat 
with Mercury, in the proportion of about an ounce of Meri 
to a dram of gold, „ he 
To perform this, they heat a crucible red hot, and then pl 
the gold and Mercury into it, ſtirring them gently about till ti 
gold be found melted, and incorporated into a maſs with ti 
Mercury. e e 5 
When this is done, they caſt them into water to waſh a 
 _ purify them; and out of that into other waters, where ti 
 amalgama which is almoſt as liquid, as if there were nothing l 
quickſilver in it, may be preſerv'd a long time for uſe. 
Before they proceed to lay this amalgamated gold on the mt 
tal, they firft render the metal rough, by waſhing it over vi 
aqua fortis or agua ſecunda ; and afterwards rinſe the metal 
fair water, and ſcour it a little with fine ſand, and then it 
ready for the gold, — GO 5. 


81 


Then they cover over the metal with the mixture of geld and 
Mercury, taking it up with a flip of copper or a bruſh made of 
Ipraſs wire, ſpreading it as even as poſhble, to do which they 
ſyet the bruſh from time to time in fair water. 
| Then they ſet the metal to the fire upon a grate or in a ſort 
of cage, under which ſtands a pan of coals; and in proportion 
as the Mercury evaporating and flying off diſcovers the places 
Iwhere gold is wanting, they take care to ſupply them by adding 
new parcels of amalgama. 

{ Then the work is rubb'd over with the wire-bruſh dipt in 
n beer or vinegar, which leaves it in a condition to be brought to 
colour, which is the laſt part of the proceſs; and which the 
e eilders keep to themſelves as a mighty ſecret ; though it is cer- 
au tan, it cannot differ much from the manner of giving gold ſpecies 
1 their colour in coining. a | z 
t, The method of GILDING by fire on metal. 

c There are two ways of performing this. The one with leaf 
Weld and the other with liquid gold. 


ey 
14 
1oh 


one. 


ha 


n To prepare the metal for the firſt, they ſcratch it well or rake 
o; then poliſh it with a poliſher ; and afterwards ſet it to the 
re to blue, 1. e. to heat, till it appear of a blue colour. | 


When this has been done, they clap on the firſt lay of leaf 
Cil (f 


1 0 2 gentle fire. | 


| They uſually only give it tree ſuch lays or four at the moſt, 
each lay conſiſting of a ſingle leaf for common works; and of 

tuo for extraordinary ones, after each lay it is ſet freſh to the fire, 
5nd after the laſt lay, the gold is in condition to be burniſh'd. 
© 088 The way of GILDING and LACKERING in oil. 

Of mixing and laying on the gold fize. „ 
I. Firſt prime the piece with the priming. Take the beſt 
nav /ize, fat ail, of each according to the quantity of your work, 
rc rind them well on a ſtone, and put them into a gally-pot. _ 

2. Paſs the piece all over with a clean bruſh dipt into this /ze, 
n but do not lay it on thick, jobbing and ſtriking the point of the 


(mi 


1] thWpencil into the hollow places of the carv'd work, ſo that no part 
h ti ay eſcape; for if any place be untouch'd with the geld fize, 
tte gold will not ſtick upon it, and in thoſe places the work will 


h Ae faulty, | 
re U Let it ſtand by (perhaps twenty four hours or more) ſo that 


ng 0 t may be but juſt clammy enough to hold the metals, to know | 


fit be in a fit condition; breathe upon it, and if your breath 
e 1emains upon it like a miſt, you may then lay on your leaf 
r vg; or if it is ſo dry, that it does not diſcolour, nor ſtick to 
etal Jour finger, but is clammy, and not parting very readily with 
1 1 our finger; it is then in a fit temper, 


Tix 3. If 


ld, rubbing it lightly down with a poliſher ; and expole it thus 
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to the wind and weather, it will not receive any damage ſu MW mon: 


G1L . 

3. If you ſhould lay on your metal before the /%ze is "ny We! 
enough, it would as it were drown the leaf gold, filver, &c. ani Won t 
deprive it of itz gloſs and luſtre; and if it ſhould be let ſtand til MW fine 
it is too dry, then the gold, &c. would not ſtick. ſentl 
How to lay on leaf gold. | five 

Cut the leaf gold and ſilver on your Gilding cuſhion, with: W this, 
thin, broad, ſmooth, ſharp edg'd knife. Wen 


Then having your pencil, cotton or pallat ready (made of ; MWitil i 


ſſquirrel's tail) breathe upon the gold, and touch and take it w, Wit w 


and lay it upon the place you intend for it, preſſing it down clog dear 
with your pencil or cotton. N heig 

And if any parts have eſcaped being covered with the zu, gröu 
cut ſome ſmall pieces and lay them on; proceeding after th; WW V 
manner, till the whole work is gilded or covered with you tal, 
motal.”- = An 

After twenty four hours, jobb down and preſs over the whcE T 
work gently with a fine large bruſh, to make the gold ſtick up N vin 
all the uneven and hollow parts of the carving; then with fn I vine 


ſoft ſhammy leather, as it were poliſn and rub it over ſmooth the 


This being done, the gold will appear of an admirable luſtre 
and the beauty of it will be ſo durable, that though it be exp 1 


many Years. - | ſtrot 
___ GILDING. To lay gold on any thing. | and 

Take red lead ground fine, temper it with linſeed-oil, writ 
with it, and lay leaf gold on it, let it dry and poliſh it. We 
TY ” To gild GLASS. = © foly' 


Take chalk and red-lead of each a like quantity, grind then woo 
together and temper with /znſeed-0i/; lay it on, and when it 
almoſt dry, lay leaf gold on it; let it dry, and then poliſh it. P 
To gild IRON with a water. Wit 
Take ſpring water three pounds, roch allum three ounces, . grait 


man vitriol and orpiment of each one ounce, verdegreaſe twent) : and 
four grains, /al gemma three ounces ; boil theſe all together, aui 


when it begins to boil, put in zartar and bay-ſalt, of each hi 
an ounce ; continue the boiling a good while, then take it fron 
the fire, ſtrike the iron over with it, dry it againſt the fire, and 
J) 8 : 
To GILD IRON er other metals with GOLD. | 
Take one pound of liquid varniſb, linſeed-oil and turpentine 
of each one ounce ; mix them well together, ftrike them o I 


any metal, and afterwards lay on leaf gold or ſilver, and whel the x 


it is dry, poliſh it. Moni, 


611 
7 GILD ſilver, braſs or copper with GOLD WATER. 


| Take two ounces of guichſiluer, put it into a crucible, ſet it 
on the fire, and when it begins to ſmoak, put in an angel of 
fine gold; then take it off immediately, for the gold will be pre- 
{ently difſolv'd ; then, if it be too thin, ſtrain a part of the quick 
er from it through a piece of fuſtian; when you have done 
this, rub the gold and quicſſilver upon braſs or filver, and it will 


| cleave to it; then put the ſaid braſs or ſiluer upon quick coals, 
„ch it begins to ſmoke, then take it from the fire, and ſcratch 
M it with a hair bruſh; this do till all the Mercury is rubb'd as 


ae clean off as may be, and the gold appear of a faint yellow; then 

| heighten the colour with /al armoniack, bole and verdegreaſe 
1 1 ground together and tempered with water. | 
hs Where you muſt take notice, that before you gild your me- 


til, you muſt boil it in tartar or beer and water, 
| Another water for GILDING iron, feel, knives, ſwords, &c. 


os WW Take fire:/fone, reduce it to powder, put it into a ſtrong red 
pn ine vinegar in a glaz'd pot for twenty four hours, adding more 
fine MW vinegar to it as it evaporates or boils away; into this water dip 


the WF the iron, ſteel, Sc. and it will be black; dry it, and then poliſh 
it, and you will have a gold colour underneath. 
[ Another way of GILDING IRON. 


os . Take ſalt-petre, roch allum burnt, of each an ounce, ſal ar- 


% noniacꝶ two ounces, all reduc'd to fine powder; boil them in 


| ſtrong vincgar in a copper-veſſel, with which wet the iron, &c. 
and then lay on leaf gold, SEE 5 
5 ff. Way. 
Grind roch allum with the urine of a boy, till it is well dif- 
old, with which anoint the iron, heat it red hot in a fire of 
then wood coals, and it will be like gold. 
its Another way. | . 
1 it, Put two ounces of allum, three ounces of /al gemmæ, Roman 
| vitriol and orpiment, of each one ounce, of flos æris twenty four 
„ N. grains into three pounds of water 3 and boil them all in tartar 
vent and water, as is directed in Gilding iron with water. 
„ani To make iron of a golden colour. 
1 halls Take /;n/eed oil fix ounces, tartar four ounces, aloes an ounce, 
from Hon ten grains, turmerick four grains; yolks of eggs boil'd hard 
, and and beaten four ounces, boil them all in an earthen veſſel, and 
: anoint the iron with the oil, and it will look like gold. If the 
Unſeed-oil be not enough, you may put in more. 
Another way for iron, glaſs or bones, 

Take a new lay'd egg, make a hole at one end, and take out 
the white and fill up the egg with guick/iluer two parts, ſal ar- 
mmack reduc'd to a fine powder one part ; mix them all toge- 
ſir with a wire or little ſtick, ſtop the hole with melted wax, 
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a little gum water, and it 


clear orpiment, of each a like quantity; grind them with got 


hepatick, of each a like quantity, ſtir them well together till l 
grows thick; then take it off, cover it cloſe, and ſet it in the 

_ earth for three days; and when you uſe it ſtrike the metal al 
over with it, let it dry, and it will be of a golden colour. 


and a little tartar, beat them with J:nſzed-oil and five or xi 


liquor you may imitate Gilding. 


1 

over which put an half zgg-/bel!; digeſt it in horſe durig for x 
month, and it will be a fine golden coloured liquor, 
To GILD on WOOD or STONE. 
Take bole armontack and oil of ben, of each a ſufficient quy. 
tity; beat and grind them together, and ſmear the wood g 
ſtone, and when it is almoſt dry, lay on leaf gold, let it dry, 


and poliſh it, 
To gild with leaf gold. 
Grind leaves of gold in a few drops of honey, and add to | 
will be excellent to wrize or punt 
T0 gild filk and linen. 

Lay ſome parchment glue on the ſilk or linen, gently tht i 
may not ſink; then mix and grind cer»/s and verdegreaſe tog 
ther, of each a like quantity, mix them with varniſh in a glu 
veſſel, let it ſimper over a ſmall fire, and keep it for uſe. 

Another of a pure gold colour. 
Take the juice of freſh ſaffron, or ſaffron ground, the beſ 


with. 


gall or gall of a pike (which is better) digeſt twenty eight day 
in horſe-dung, and it is done. 1 5 : 
To guild iron or ſteel. * 
Take of fartar one ounce, vermilion three ounces, bole ar- 
moniack and aqua vitæ, of each two ounces, grind them tog 
ther with /;nſeed-o:/, and put to it the quantity of a hazle- nut oſ 
lapis calaminaris, and in the end grind a few drops of varnib; 
then take it off the ſtone and ftrain it through a linen cloth (e 
it muſt be as thick as honey) then ſtrike it over iron or fic) i 
let it dry; then lay on your /ver or gold and burniſh it. 

To colour tin or copper of a gold colour, * 

Set linſeed-oil on the fire, ſcum it and put in amber, al 


3 02 ſilver any metal. | 
Diſſolve fine filver in ſtrong aqua fortis, and put in as much 
tartar finely powdered as will make it into a paſte; with which 
rub any metal, and it will look like fine luer. = 
T1᷑0o gild fo as it ſball rot out with any water. | 
Take calcin'd oder and pumice-/tone, of each like quantities, 


drops of varniſh; ſtrain all through a linen cloth, and with thi b | 


if N 
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| To gild paper. 
Grind bole armomack with rain water, and give one laying of 
t when it is dry, take glair of eggs, and add to it a little ſugar 
in end and gum water, which Jay over the former, and upon this, 
ben it is dry enough, lay leaf {ver or leaf gold. 

5 To gild the leaves of books, 
| Take bole armomack eight penny weight, ſugar candy two 
benny weight, mix and grind them with glair of eggs, then on 
bound book (while it is in the preſs, after it hath been ſmear'd 
with glair of eggs and is dry'd) ſmear the ſaid compoſition, let it 
ry, then rub it well and poliſh it; then with fair water wet 
the edges of the book, and ſuddenly lay on the gold, preſs it 
down gently with cotton, let it dry, and then poliſh it with a 
Roth, | 2s 
| Of GILDING wood with burniſpt gold and ſilver. 
þ 1, Take parchment ze, for priming or whiting the piece, do 


It over with this ſeven or eight times, letting it dry between 


beer time. 58 
o. If it is a carv'd frame, that is to be gilded, grind yellow 
fine with water, adding to it a little weak /zze to bind it; 


yam it and colour over the frame, and let it ſtand to dry. 
3. Take either of the gold ſizes. (See SIZE) but rather the 
venth, melt it and make it blood-warm; but ſo as it may be 


- nd may 
rope: mewhat thin, ſtir it well with a fine bruſh, and ze the piece 
ut of ver twice with it, without teuching the hollows, or deepeſt 


Qarts of the carving; becauſe the yellow colour firſt laid on, is 
Wear in colour to the gold, and a fault in the gold's not taking, 
Fill not be ſo eaſily cover'd becauſe of the ſhadows. 

4. Let it ſtand five or fix hours to dry, and try if your gold 
il burniſh upon it, if not alter your gold /ize, and do it over 
ſoain, Fn 

5. To lay on the gold for burniſhing, do as follows. 

Having fixt your work almoſt upright, but in a poſture. a lit- 
ge reclining that the water may run off, and not ſettle in any 
the cavities ; lay ſome leaves of gold on your Gilding cuſhion, 
Fiich hold in your left-hand with your pallat and pencil; let 
Io a baſon of water ſtand by you, and dry whiting to rub 
Jour knife ſometimes with, that the gold may not ſtick to it. 
6. Then with a ſwan's quill pencil, or a large one of camel's 
Jar, being dipt into the baſon of water, wet ſo much of your 
Fork as will take up three or four leaves, beginning at the 
Per part, aſcending and Gilding upwards, laying on either 
hole leaves or half leaves, or leſſer pieces as the work requires, 
aking care to make as little waſte of gold as poſlible. 

| 7 When you have laid on the gold all over what you firſt wet- 
Fc then wet another part of the work, and lay on the — 


als, 
till l 
n the 
al al 


much 
vhich 


tities, 
wr fix 
h this 


it will be full of ſcratches, and look ill. 


GIL 


of gold with your pencil, cotton or pallat, prefling them dom 9 
cloſe; following this method, till you have finiſfid the wid an 
PIECE. | 

8. Having done this, look over your work examining if a0 lan 


parts have eſcap'd Gilding, and if there is any ſuch cut ſom ſilo, 


leaves of gold into ſmall pieces, and wetting the ungilded pam vor 
with a ſmall pencil, apply the bits of leaf gold to them, then ft 7 
the work by for twenty four hours; but no longer, and the 
begin to burniſh it. J 
9. The burniſbing is to be perform'd with a tool call'd a hy. 


niſher, by rubbing it ſmoothly on it, till it attains a gloſs; 2 
having burniſh'd ſo much of the work as you defign, leave tu into 
ground of the carving untouch'd, and ſome other parts wd ture 
you ſhall think fit; which being rough, if compar'd with th whe 
other, will ſet off and beautify that which is burniſh'd, IM 3 
10. Thoſe parts which are not burniſhed, muſt be cloth the 

or ſecur'd with /ize, ſeed lac, varniſh or lacker, if you would Mit 

it to be deep coloured; but you muſt take care to touch th Aa 
parts only, and not that which has been burniſh'd. 4 
11. Then the work is to be ſet off with lacker varni/h, nu thre 
with ſanguis draconis and ſaffron or with ornatto, with which a like 
a fine pencil touch the hollowneſs of the carving, hollow ven jealie 
of leaves and foldings ; and if you do not think it deep end the! 
go over it again, with the /acker before directed. befor 
5 12. To lay on ſilver ſize. 15 

Take filver ſixe newly ground, and mix'd with weak ju bruſ 
warm it, and a clear pencil fit for the work, /ze it over once nie 
twice, then let it ſtand to dry to a juſt temper, trying it wig? 


ther it will burniſb, which if it will, burniſh it, but if not, ll 
muſt /7ze it again with ſome alteration in the -e. 4 
13. Then wet the work, and lay on the leaf /ifver, after H 
ſame manner directed for the laying on of leaf gold, and wi 
it has been ſo done, burniſh it over, if it be not froſty weatit! 0 
but if it be a hard froſty ſeaſon the priming will be apt to pl 
off, and the /ize will be apt to freeze in laying on. 
14. Let your parchment ze be ſomething ſtrong and neu 
for if ſtale, it loſes its ſtrength; nor ſhould you grind al 
_ gold or ſilver ſize, then what you will want for prell 
uſe. e 
And be ſure to keep your work clean and free from duſt bal 
before and after it is gold ſiz d and gilded; otherwiſe in Ell, wh 


5 The method of GILDING metals. 

In order to prepare the gold for this work. Take leaf i 
or ducket gold beaten very thin, and cut into little bits, wi 
quantity you pleaſe, put it inty a gally- pot, and put to it 0 n 


quickſ Yd 


GIL 

cler, as will juſt cover it; ſtir them with a ſtick and make 
an amalgama, and when you have ſo done, ſtrain them through 
a piece of ſhammy leather, ſqueezing the leather hard with your 


hand ; that which remains behind in the leather, and looks like 
24 is the gold amalgamated, and that which is to be us'd in this 


q 175 method of Gilding % hoer, or braſs, copper, or prance's 
met 

the 1. The thing to be gilded muſt firſt be ſcrubb'd with a wire 
bu, bruſh and a little fair water, till it is perfectly clean. 

* 2. Then having put an ounce of guzci/ilver into a vial, drop 


into it three, four or five drops of agua fortis; with this mix- 
| ture and a rag rub over the metal to be. gilded, till it is every 
where as white as /lver. 


* it a heat over a fire to ſorce the quickſulver to evaporate or fly 
teen way, and the gold will remain ſticking cloſe to the piece. 


4. But before you give it a thorough heat, let it have two or 


nll three little heats, that you may with a ſmall Hair bruſh, almoſt 
zul like that of a comb, dab and ſpread the gold, which you may the 
ven eaſier do, becauſe the warmth you give it makes the guickfilver 
ou the more ready to ſpread ; after which give it the thorough heat 


beforementioned. 
F. Afterwards take it from the Gow, and with a hair ſcrub 


; Ebruſh, which has never touch'd guichſilver, rub and cleanſe i it as 
nel ou bd before. And you muſt take notice, if there be any 


pot left ungilded, you muſt after you have cleans'd it with the 
wire bruſh, proceed again as before. 

| 6. If you would have the work more rich and laſting, be- 
ſmear it again with guick/fver and agua fortis, and lay on the 


Wit 
t, j0 


ter th 
7 4 id again, after the ſame manner as before; and this you may 
atheWcpeat fo often till the gold lies as thick as your nail upon the 


Wnetal you gild. 
: 7. To heighten the FE Fa if you think fit. 
. Take argal, alt, and ſulphur of each what quantity you think 


to pt 


| nevi | 
ad a tonvenient, and put to them as much fair water as will juſt 
pet over the thing that you put into it to be gilded ; boil them 


rer the fire, and having ty'd the gilded piece to a ſtring, put 
| into the boiling liquor for a little ſpace, viewing it every mi- 
ute; and when it has obtain'd a colour according to your 
— put it immediately into cold water, and it is done. 

| Another way to heighten the colour of gold. 


iſt bal 
Gilli 


-af 118 
s wi 
ſo ml ly 


«1 Wh 


een vitriol of each a like quantity, grind them with white wine 
Imegar, which lay over all your Rs 3 then lay it on a fire, 


| 3. Then with a ſmall knife ſpread your amalgamated gold over N 
the whole piece, taking care not to miſs any part of it; then give 


Take nitre, ſal-armoniack, ſandever, verdegreaſe, white and 
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| burniſh it down a little with a blood-ſtone or burniſher ; zu nix 


gold and filver, and then burniſh it as before directed. 


G1L 


and give it a ſmall heat, that it may fmoak, and ſo take it © 
and quench it in urine. | 2k 
MIC Another way to gild filter, braſs, &c. of it; 
Firſt cleanſe the metal with aqua fortis, then quicken you candy 
work with Mercury, then take off the gold amalgamated as be. tlis ( 
fore directed; and lay it on with a ſmall knife, ſpreading it every gala. 


where, and do in all things as before directed. CI 
To ſilver over brafs or copper plates, as clock-makers do their ¶ cchola 
8.10 dialsplates. died | 


Procure either leaf or burnt ſilver, and put to it as much aqu Y 


fortis as will cover it, let it ſtand an hour or two; then decant N of Gi 


off the agua fortis as clean as may be, waſh the ſilver three « {Weated 
four times in fair water; and then let it dry, and then m Fo 
with it, one part of fine argal to three parts of the /lver, with little 
a little fair water. _ pe | 
When you uſe this, rub it on the work with a cork, tilt Fo 
is filvered all over, and lies very fair, and afterwards dry it ve maki 
with a linen cloth, and warm it; then waſh it over three ih. 
four times with the beſt white varniſb, which will preſerve i Fc 
from tarniſbing, and other injuries of the weather. Fo 
To gild braſs, copper, iron or ſteel, with leaf ſilver or gold. ſomet 
If you would gild braſs or old iron, firſt cleanſe it very wel Nome 
with a wire bruſh; but if it is new iron or ſteel, fitſt make it {ſtimes 
very ſmooth, and hatch it all over very neatly with a hatchin {Wiclt « 
knife (which is a knife with a ſhort blade and a long handle). T. 
Then give it an heat on a charcoal fire, ſo as to make it look Nate, 
blue, take it from the fire and lay on the gold or ſilver, i Ti 


then give it the ſame heat again, and burniſh it all over. 
This work of Gilding may be repeated fix, eight, or ten times ſe 
ſtill obſerving to give it the ſame heat, before you lay on tie 


72 GILD en WOOD or. STONE. n 
Beat in a mortar and grind together bole-armoniac and oil, 
behn, of each a ſufficient quantity, with this ſmear the 9πν. oi 
gone, and when it is almoſt dry, lay on the leaf gold; let it qi 


and poliſh it. e | 
5 20 GILD with leaf GOLD. Pe. 
Grind leaves of gold with a few drops of honey, to wic 
add a little gum water, and it will be excellent to write or pan 0 
with. : 


To GILD ſ% as it ſhall not rot out with any water. 
Take calcin'd oker and pumice-/tone of each alike quantity ani 
a little tartar, pound them with /nſeed-0i] and five or fix drop 
of varniſh, {train all through a linen cloth, and with this 119uY" 
you may imitate Gi/diug, FLEA 


Oo 14 


1 


GIL 
To GILD PAPER. 


of it; being dry, take glair of eggs, and add to it a little ſugar- 
andy and gum-water, which lay over the former, and upon 
[this (when it is in a fit dryneſs) lay on either leaf ſilver or 


gold. | | 
N CLAUDIO GILLE of Lorrain, was born in the year 1600, 


died in 1682, aged eighty-two. 
The GILLIFLOWER. To PAINT there are many ſorts 


nt ol Gilliflowers, as white, yellow, purple, ſtrip'd, ftreak'd or varies. 
0: rated with ſeveral colours. = N 5 | 
in For white ones cover with white and ſhade with Black, and a 


little indigo, for the heart of the leaves. 
| For the yellaw ſort uſe maſticote, gambooge and galli tone. 


For the purple ſort uſe purple and white, finiſh with leſs white, 
vl naking them brighter in the heart, and alſo ſomewhat yellow- 
ih. : 2 
For the red ſort, uſe /ake and white and finiſh without hire. 


ſometimes with a purple, in which ultramarine predominates, or 
wel ſometimes with a purple in which carmine prevails or late; ſome- 
e it {times with white, and at other times without it, ſhading the 
bin Weſt of the leaves with indigo. 5 | 
). WW The ſeed of them all is to be done with verditer and maſt; - 
look Nate, finiſh'd with iris. = 5 
a The leaves and the ſtalks are to be done with the ſame green, 
am mix'd with iris to ſhade with. 0 

To make GILLIFLOWERS grow double of any ſeed. 
me; WE Put the ſeed of a ſingle Gillifiotwer into a bean, that the ſprout 


1 the or ſpire is taken from, ſo that the bean may not grow; ſtop 


the hole cloſe with ſoft wax, and ſet the bean into convenient 
at mould, and the Gillifſaer ſeed, as the bean rots, ſpringing 
up, will produce double flowers, large and beautiful. 

To make PINKS and GILLIFLOWERS blue and purple. 

| Olit a ſuccory root, and place the root of your flower; then ſet it 
in a convenient bed, and cover it with light mould, and the 
ſeed drawing a virtual nouriſhment from that root, when the 
hint, &c, grows up, it will produce a blue flower. 
Ex, JACINTO GIMINIANI of Piſteja, ſcholar to Peter 
(x da Cortona, us d this mark. . „ 


ſed in the year 1336, aged ſixty years. 


Grind bole-armoniack with rain water, and give one laying 


ſcholar of Auguſtino T afſo, liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, 


| For the ſtrip'd and variegated ſort, lay on white and variegate 
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| GIOTTO, born in the year 1276, diſciple of Cimabue, 
Wd at Florence, excell'd in hiſtory, ſculpture and architecture, 
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GIO PORTO, afterwards cal'd GIOSEPPE SALVIA TI, 2: 
born in the year 1526 or 1533, ſcholar of Franceſco Salvia, and 
liv'd at Venice, excell'd in hiſtory painting, and died aged fiſt brok 
ears. Fs 
l LUCA GIORDANO, call'd LUCAFA PRESTO, born or e 
in the year 1626, ſcholar of Spag nolet and Peter de Cortona, livg 5 
at Florence, Naples and Madrid, excell'd in Ts died in the WW the | 
year 1694, aged ſixty eight years. | | owe 
GLADIOLA. To colour this flower lay on columbine la: frisk 
and white very pale; then proceed and finiſh with late only, ven 1 
bright in ſome places and very deep in others, always adding I obſe 
bite to it for the ſtrongeſt ſhades; let the gien be verditer a 1 
ſhade with iris. | the 1 
GLASS. A tranſparent, brittle, factitious body, produc'd of W melt 
ſalt and ſand by the action of fire; of which ſome learned a. WW C 


thors have given us the following characters or properties. 1 
1. That Glaſs is an artificial concrete of ſalt and ſand u pulv 
ones. : E from 
2. Fuſible by a ſtrong fire. | 1 

4 When it is fus'd it is tenacious and coherent. dane 
It does not waſte or conſume in the fire. | Salt 

5 When it is melted it will cleave to iron. mad 


When it is red hot it is ductile, and may be faſhioned int 11 
El. form; 3 but not malleable, and capable of being blown into: very 


* which no mineral is. uri. 
. It is frangible when thin without annealing. | tir | 
When it is cold is fr:able. 11 

bo - Diaphanous, whether hot or cold, Leco 
10. It is flexible and elaſtic, IE ther 
11. It is diſſoluble by cold and moiſture, © the. 


12. It is only capable of being cuz with diamond or enm tbe) 
13. It will receive any colour or dye, both nal} and in uſua 
ternally. . 
14. It is not 4, Naluble by aqua Soni aqua regia or 2 | furn 
15. Neither acid juices, nor any other matter extract eite ſuffi 


colour, taſte or any other quality from it. | to en 
16. It will admit of poliſbing | B 
17. It will neither loſe of weight or ſubſtance, by the Jonge thoſ 
or moſt frequent uſe. | Gla) 
18. It will give fuſion to metals, and ſoften them, 1 
19. It is the moſt pliable thing in the world, and will bel of t. 
retain the form that is given it. | 1 41 
20, It is not capable of being calcin'd. bras 
21. An open Glaſs fill'd with water in the ſummer time vil w'd 
gather drops of water on the outſide, ſo far as the water on i" 2 
infide reaches; and the breath of a man blown upon it will m of v 


niteſtly moiſten it. 22. Liti 


into 
£01 


GLA 


22. Little balls fill'd with water, Mercury or any other liquor, 
and thrown into the fire, as alſo drops of green Glaſs being 


broken, will fy aſunder with a great noiſe. 


23. Neither wine, beer, or any other liguor will make it muſty, 


or change its colour or ruſt it. 


24. A drinking Glaſs partly fill'd with water, and rubb'd on 


frisk and leap. 


| the brim with a wet finger, will yield beautiful notes, higher or 
lower as the Glaſs is more or leſs full, and will make the liquor 


The materials us'd in the compoſition of Glaſs, as has been 


| obſerv'd, are ſalt and ſand or tone. 


The ſalt i is of the fix'd kind, ſuch as will not evaporate with 


| the moſt intenſe heat; the ſand or one muſt be ſuch as will 
melt eaſily, this is what gives firmneſs and conſiſtence to the 
0. 

4 This ſalt i is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes, call'd 


| polverine or rochetta, brought from the Levant, and particularly 
| from Alexandria and Tripoli. 


The aſhes are made of a vegetable growing in great abun- 


dance in the country, commonly call'd Kali, 


| Saltwort, from its ſaline taſte, and alſo glaſs-weed, from the uſe 
| [me of its bes in making Glaſs. 


and alſo Soda and 


To get the ſal? from this polverine, they pulverize and ſift it 


very fine; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair water and 


| tartar, till a third part of the water i is conſum' d, taking care to 
| fiir it from time to time. 


Then filling up the copper with freſh water, they boil ita 


When the ſalt is dry they beat it groſſy, 


| furnace to dry it farther with a gentle heat. 


| ufficiently dried, they pound and lift! it very fine, and lay it by 
to make frit. See FRIT. 


| ſecond time till half be conſum'd; when this has been done, 
there remains a lee impregnated with ſalt. To get the lees from 

© the /a/t, they boil them, till the /alt ſhoots at the top, which 
| they ſcum off as it riſes ; an hundred pounds 
| uſually yields eighty or ninety of /all. 


of aſhes this way 


and put it into a 
When it has been 


But you muſt alſo take notice, that beſides the aſhes of hall, 


| thoſe of fern will alſo yield a ſalt, which will make excellent 


| Glaſs, in nothing inferior to that of polverine. 
The method of preparing the aſhes of fern is the ſame as that 


| of thoſe of Lali. 


The aſbes alſo of the cods and ſtalks of beans; as alſo of te 
Lewes buſh, millet-talks, ruſhes and many other plants may be 


us'd for the fame purpoſe. 


2. As for tone, which is the ſecond ingredient in Glaſs, the beſt 


of Which i is that which will melt, is white and tranſ parent, = his 
ort 
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ſalt of frit, which is alſo call'd bollito, _ 


GLA 
fort of fone is found chiefly in Itaꝶ and is call'd tarſe, and h; 


kind of marble; the next is guocoli or cuogele a ſort of pebbles 
found at the bottoms of rivers. ; 


Indeed nothing makes finer and clearer Glaſs than flint; þy 


the charge of preparing it deters glaſs-makers from uſing it; the 


preparation neceſſary for fone, is to calcine, powder and ſearce 
Anthony Neri obſerves, that all white tranſparent /ones, which 
will not burn to lime, are fit to make Glaſs; and that all fy 
which will ftrike fire with ſteel, are fit for making Glaſs. By 


Dr. Merret objects againſt this laſt rule as not holding univer 


ally. 

Where glaſs-makers cannot eaſily have proper tone, they make 
uſe of ſand, the beſt for the uſe is that which is white and fine; 
for green Glajs that which is harder, and more gritty. 

The preparation that it needs is only waſhing it well. 
Maidſtone in Kent furniſhes our glaſs-houſes with white ſari 
for their cryſtal Glaſs, and with the coarſer for green Glaſs. 

The method of making white and CRYSTAL GLASS. 
There are three ſorts of furnaces us'd in making Glaſs, thy 
one to prepare the Vit, call'd the calcar; a ſecond to work the 
Glaſs; and a third call'd the leer, to anneal it. See the artick 

For the making cry/al Glaſs, take of the whiteſt tarſo pound- 
ed ſmall, and ſearced as fine as flower, an hundred pounds to 
polverine ſixty five pounds.” =» e 
Mix them well together, and put them into the furnace call 
ealcar, firſt heating it. Keep a moderate fire for an hour con- 
tinually ſtirring the materials, that they may incorporate and 
calcine together. % | 


Aſterwards increaſe the fire for five hours - after which take 


out the matter, which being now ſufficiently calcin'd is call 
Tanke the j57t out of the calcar, lay it up in a dry place, keep 
it cover'd from the duſt; and let it lie for three or four months, 

To make the Glaß, take of this cry/tal frit; ſet it in pots 


into the furnace, adding to it a proper quantity of mangane/, i 


(See MANGANESE) when they are both fus'd or melted, 
caſt the fluor, (i. e., the melted matter) into fair water, to pu- 


rify it from the ſalt call'd ſandever, which if not cleared from 


it, would make the cryſtal obſcure and cloudy, 


T his lotion or waſhing muſt be repeated ſeveral times, till th 


eryſtal is fully purg u. | 
y ly purg TE) 
When this has been done, let it boil for four, five, or fit 


days; then try whether it has had manguneſe enough, and ii it 
look {till greeniſh, add more manganeſe, by little and little at: 


time 


| the p 


G. L R, 
ime with diſcretion; but be ſure to take care not to overdoſe: t, 
becauſe the manganeſe inclines it it to a blackiſh hue, _ 
Then let the metal clarify till i it becomes of a clear and min- 
ing colour; which when it comes to, it is fit for blowing or to 
be form'd into veſſels at pleaſure. 
There are three principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed by the 
form or manner of working them, viz, 1. Round Glaſs as theſe 
of our veſſels, phials, drinking glaſſes, &e, 2. Table or window- 
glaſs, of which there are various ſorts, vi. ernun-glaſs, Jealous- 
| 75 &c. and plate glaſs or looking-glaſs., 

The method of working or blowing ROUND GL ASS. 

9 he working furnace being round has ſix loccas or apertures ; 
it one of which call'd the great bocca the furnace is heated, and 
| the pots of fit (et in the furnace; two other ſmaller holes call'd 
becella's, ſerving to lade or take out the melted metal, at the 
lend of an iron to work the Glaſs, At the other holes are put 
in pots of other fuſible ingredients to be prepar'd, and at laſt 
| emptied into the lading pot. 

There are to be ſix pots in each furnace, all made of FRY 

| pipe clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, but 

th un? he "ht effects of the polverine, which penetrates Oey. 

thing e 

" But two of theſe pots are wrought at, the reſt ſerving to pre- 

10. | pare the matter for them. 

30 The fire of the furnace is made and kept up with dry hard 
wood, caft in without intermiſſion at the ſix apertures, This is 

Aa berer omitted, even upon the moſt ſolemn days. 

0. When the matter contain'd in the two pots is ſufficienly vi- 

au hifed, then they are wrought, by taking out the metal, blow- 
ing and faſhioning it. 

ae The metal having been now ſufficiently refin'd, the operator 

1114 er ſervitor takes his blowing iron, which is a hollow tube about 

two foot and a half long, or longer, and dipping it in the melting 

Leen pot, there turns it about; and the metal ſticks to the iron, like 

th; (ome glutinous or clammy j jets much like, but more Array 
than Venice treacle. 

1 For each Glajs he dips four 8 and at each dip rolls at the 

lle. end of his inſtrument, with the Glaſs upon it, on a piece of 

80 iron, over which is a veſſel of water; the coolneſs whereof helps 

ron bo conſolidate the Glaſs more readily, and diſpoſes it the better 

Jo bind with the next to be taken out of the pot; when the ope- 
| the WY ntor has dipt the fourth time, and there is now metal enough 

upon the blowing i iron, he blows gently through the iron, by 
- Which he raiſes or lengthens it nearly a foot, after the manner 
it i done by blowing in a bladder or globe; and to give it a 
1 n, he rolls it to and fro on a ſtone, 
| Hh4 Then 
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Then he blows again a ſecond time, and thus forms the bunch 
or belly of the Glaſs. The matter by this ſecond blaſt aſſume, 
the figure of a gourd or callebaſh eighteen or twenty inches in 
diameter. N 

As often as the operator blows into the iron (which muſt be 
very often) he removes it haſtily from his mouth to his cheek, 
leſt he ſhould draw the flame into his mouth, when he apples Writa 

it again to the iron, 5 25 

Then he whirls the iron many times round his head to lengthen 
and cool the glaſs ; ſometimes the Glaſs being thus blown round Ms tc 
is return'd to the fire, where it flattens a little of itſelf, when dein 
flatted it is taken out and cooled; and if it be requir'd as to the mad 
form intended, the workman flattens the bottom a little, h 
preſſing it on the marble, or he moulds it in the ffamp-iront; ani 
thus delivers it to the maſter workman to break off the col 

The collet or neck is the natrow part which clove to the iron: beat 
to ſet the Glaſs at liberty they put a drop of cold water on the Nude 
collet, which by its coldneſs cuts or cracks a quarter of an inch; Nba 
after which by giving it a ſlight knock, the fracture is commu Nerce 
nicated all round the collet it drops off; the waſte piece of Gli Mivitt 
is knock'd off the iron and thrown by to make green Glaſs. 

This being done the iron-rod or ponteglo is dipt into the melt 
ing pot, and with the matter that ſticks thereto, they apply that 
and faſten it to the bottom of the veſſel, oppoſite to the collet. 

The veſſel thus ſuſtainꝰd by the iron-rod is carried to the gret 
Bocca to be heated and ſcalded, and while another perſon take 
570 thereof the former operator reſts, and prepares himſelf fa 
„ CO e 1 
The branching is making the bowl; to do this they thruſt i Mpurp 
an iron inſtrument call'd paſſago, and augment and widen the 

aperture opened thereby with the procello, 

In turning this inſtrument about to form the bow], the ed: 
becomes thickned, the glaſs being as it were doubled in that part; 
whence the hem obſerv'd on the circumference of our glad 
What is ſuperfluous they cut off with ſhears, wine 
The. veſſel being thus opened is return'd to the great bac ſthe « 
where it is ſufficiently heated a ſecond time; and then the cron 
rator gives the bowl its finiſhing, by turning it about with! 
circular motion; which it increaſes in proportion as the bovlWoun 
opens, and enlarges en of the heat and agitation. 

The Glaſs being thus finiſh'd is carried from the bocca, fl 
being turn'd round to a kind of earthen bench covered vi wo 
brands or coals extinguiſh'd, here they let it cool a little, an 


— 


come to its conſiſtence; having firſt ſeparated it from the iro 


rod by a ſtroke 'or two with the hand, p N 
ſr Thi 


- .-. 
nch Thus by #lowing, preſſing, ſcalding, amplifying and cutting 
ime Mite Clef is brought into the form that the workman had firſt 


in his mind. 
n a number of them has been finiſh'd by the maſter, 
| be Wand if the veſſel requires it, he puts on a foot and handles, Ec. 
eck, and with the ſpici puts on rigarines and marblings. Then a ſer- 
plies Mritor takes them in an iron fork, and places them in the tower of 
the leer to anneal and harden. Wt 
then WY What has been here ſaid of white or cryſtal Glaſs, is the ſame 
ound Ms to the making of common or green Glaſs, the working part 
vhen being the ſame in all, the difference being in the polverine or ſalr 
) the made uſe of. 5 | „ 
So many maſters as there are, ſo many pots, at the leaſt, 
and ſo many bocca's there muſt be, each man having his pro- 
ſtation; where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive thoſe ſcorching 
heats, ſallying directly into their faces, mouths and lungs; 


es in elan 


whence they are forc'd to work in their ſhirts, with a ſtraw 
nch; brad brim'd hat on their heads, to defend their eyes from the 
umu- Nerceſſve heat and light. They fit in large wide wooden chairs, 
Ch vith two long elbows, to which their inſtruments are hung. 


| They work ſix hours at a time, meaſured by a ſingle Glaſt; 
after which they are reliev'd by others, for the like time, fo 
that the furnaces are never idle. Tp 


app! 
et, | The method of working or blowing WINDOW or TABLE 
gret Ts GLASS. = OS 
taks WW The method of making crown window glaſs, now practiſed 


in England, is ſaid to have been borrowed from the French, 

| An Engliſb glaſs-maker going over, wrought in France on 
purpoſe to let himſelf into the ſecret ; which when he had at- 
kined to, he came back, and ſet up a glaſs-work, wherein he 
hr excell'd the French his teachers. | 5 
This glaſs is blown much after the ſame manner as looking 

glass, as follows: 5 . 
The furnace, melting pots, materials, and fire are the ſame for 
Eindow and table glaſs as for round glaſs; and the difference in 


mn \ be operation only begins after the ſervitor has dipt his blowing 
operon the fourth time in the melted metal. 
ith i The glaſs then being in this ſtate, is blown; but inſtead of 


ounding or forming it into a bunch, the particular motion the 
Workman gives it in the directing and managing the wind, and 


„ fil be way of rolling it on the iron, makes it extend in length 

wißt vo or three foot, and form a cylinder which at firſt is 
„ aut two inches diameter; but which by being apply'd to the 
; jron-'re again, and blown afreſh after taking out, becomes of the 


tent required for the table glaſs to be form'd ; but with this 
ky Mk cCixcumſtance, 


_ * forks to the tower of the furnace, - where it is ſet, to anneal f 
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circumſtance, that the fide which is faſtened to the iron * 
gradually diminiſhing, and ends in a kind of cone or Pyramid, made 

To render the two ends nearly of the ſame diameter, aft Ie in 
adding a little glaſs to that oppoſite to the iron, they draw it ou laſt A 
with a pair of iron pinchers, our © 
Then they cut off the ſame end with a little water, and Pn” 
carrying the cylinder back to the bocca, they incide it likeyif ables 
with water in two other places ; one eight or ten inches from | 
the iron, and the other the whole length. | of a 

Both the extremities of the glaſs cylinder being thus take en 
off, it is heated on a kind of earthen table ſomewhat raisd in blemi 
the middle, in order to promote its opening at the place Incided ame 
or cut lengthways. ſs u 
In this the workman makes uſe of an iron, wherewith he 
alternately lowers and raiſes the two ſides or halves of the q). 
linder, which now begin to open and unfold like a ſheet of . 

per, and at length grow perfectly flat, 

Ihe table of glaſs is now in its laſt perfection, and nec 
nothing farther but to be heated over again; which when it i 
taken out, it is laid on a table of copper, where it having lin 
till it has cool'd and come to its conſiſtence, it is carried on 


twenty-four hours. 

Formerly the tables were ſet into the the annealing tower in 
great numbers, perhaps an hundred at a time in a perpendiculy 
ſituation, which was the occaſion that thoſe ſet in firſt, beariy 
in ſome meaſure the preſſure of all the laſt, were bent, and thu 
rendered unfit for uſe ; but a way has been ſince found out t 
remedy this inconvenience by ſeparating them into tens, with 
an iron ſhiver, which by dividing the weight, diminiſhes it, av 
by that means preſerves the tables as flat as when they weat BW... 
in. 

07 the di ferent forts of table or window GL ASS. 

There are divers ſorts of this glaſs made in divers 55 fr 
the uſe of building. 

Crawn Glaſs of which there are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
the places where they are wrought, viz. uh 
1. Ratcliff, or Gock-hill crown glaſs, which is the beſt avi 
io ap and was firſt made at the Old Bear-Garden at tix.” 
Bank- Side, Southwark, Of this there are twenty-four tables t 
the caſe, the tables being of a circular form, about three lo 
fix inches in diameter. 
2. Lambeth crown Glaſs, which i 1s of a darker colour than th 

former, and inclining to green. 

French Glaſs, call'd alſo Normandy Glaſs, and formerly Lu. 

rain Glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe provinces. At preſent 
male 
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% made wholly in the nine glaſs-works in France, of which five 
„te in the foreſt of Lyons, and four in the county of Eu, the 


ut at Beaumont, near Rouen. This is of a thinner kind than 
dur crown glaſs, and when laid on a piece of white paper, ap- 


tables to the caſe. | 

German Glaſs is of two kinds, white and green ; the firſt is 
of a whitiſh colour, but ſubject to thoſe ſmall curved ſtreaks, 
obſerved in our Newcaſtle Glaſs, tho free from the ſpots and 
blemiſhes thereof. The green, beſides its colour, is liable to the 


kf warp'd than our Newcaftle Glaſs. > 
Dutch Glaſs is not much unlike our Newcaftle Glaſs, either 
in colour or price. It is frequently much warp'd like that, and 
the tables are but ſmall. Ye 


ah colour, and ſubject to ſpecks and ſtreaks and other blemiſhes, 
and beſides is frequently warp'd. There are forty-five tables 
ko the caſe, each containing five ſuperficial feet; but ſome ſay 
thirty-five tables, and fix foot in each table. 5 | 

GLASS to join, Quench unſlack'd lime with wine, and 


broken pots or any thing together. Or, 
| Take Greek pitch, reſin, and the powder of little ſtones ; 
mix theſe, and heat them over the fire, and you may join any 
thing with them. Or, Wk 
Take froth of glue, call'd puma ferri, a quarter of a pound, 
le ſhards powdered half a pound, of unſlack'd lime one pound, 
nd as much linſeed oil as will mix and work them together. 
This glue neither yields to water nor fire, | 
To tinge GLASS of a deep red. 

Opake colours have a body, but the tranſparent ones none; 
$0! which reaſon this deep red muſt be mix'd with matters that 
dire it one, as ſhall be ſhewn, e 


white glaſs, and two pounds of calcin'd iu; mix the whole 
at it may purify. h 


dounded, and an ounce of ſcales of iron from the anvil well 
ulveriz'd and mixt together, and keep ſtirring the glaſs well 
Vith an iron ſtirrer, while you are putting in the powder, to 
inder it from riſing too much. : 

You muſt take care not to put in too much of the powder, 
Ir that would make the glaſs black, whereas it ought to be 
kar, ſhining, and of an obſcure yellow colour. Then 


rs of a dirtyiſh green colour. There are but twenty-five 


fame ſtreaks as the white, but both of them are ſtraiter and 


Newcaſtle Glaſs is what is moſt us d in England. It is of an 


bound it to a fine powder; mix with it fgs and fwine's greaſe, 
End afterwards work them well together. This will join 


Take twenty pounds of cryſtal frit, one pound of pieces of 


rel together, and put it into a pot, and ſet it in a furnace 


— — 
5 7 
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When it is melted, caſt in an ounce of calcin'd flzel well 
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Then take about ſix drams of calcin'd copper prepar'd, caſt 
upon the melted glaſs, often mixing it two, three or four tine 
and the glaſs will be as red as blood. 

If the colour be as you would have it, you muſt work it d 
preſently, ſor ſear it ſhould turn black, and the colour be lol, 
of which great care muſt taken. 

But if notwithſtanding this the colour comes to be loſt, yu 
muſt add more ſcales of iron in powder, and it will return, 

To make a PEACH colour in GLASS. 

To make this colour, which is a very agreeable one, tal 
glaſs prepar'd and ting'd of a milk white, and when it is i 
good fuſion, put in ſome manganeſe of Piedmont prepar d, a 
that by little and little, ftirring the matter well at each tins 
till the colour becomes as fine and perfect as you deſire it; bu 
you muſt work the glaſs in time, otherwiſe the colour will k 
Joſt; but by ſo doing, you will have a very fair peach-coloy, 

To make a GOLD yellow in GLASS. 

Gold colour being one of the moſt noble and fineſt we cu 
make, by reaſon of its imitating the moſt perfect metal in nz 
ture, muſt be made with the pureſt materials and greateſt pn 
caution. = | 
Take two parts of cry/tal frit, made with tarſs and not wil 
ſand, which is not ſo good, and one part of frit compos de 
two thirds of tarſo, and one third of fine ſalt of polverine ys 
| par'd; pound and mix them well, and to each fifty pounds 
this compoſition, add half a pound of tartar purified, pound: 
ed, and ſearced fine, and half a pound of manganeſe of Pit 
mont prepar'd, mixing theſe powders well with the two frzts, K 
cauſe you muſt not caſt them on the melted glaſs as in otie 
colours. Then put the whole by little and little into a pot, a 
ſet them in a furnace, in which let them ſtand at an ordinar 
fire four days, for fear the Glaſs riſing ſhould run over. 
When that matter is well purified, you may uſe it for mat 
ing veſſels, and what other works you pleaſe, which will bed 
. a fair colour. 

If you would have the colour yet clearer, you muſt add mot 
powder, and you will have a very fine golden colour. 

If you would have it yet finer, take — cryſtal frit made d 
polverine of rochetta, and the golden colour will be yet more fil 
To give GLASS the colour of LAPIS LAZULI 
| Lapis Lazuli, which is a fine blue, and full of veins of gol 
will not be caſy to imitate, without a great deal of care and it 
_ duſtry in its preparation. 

To make this fine colour, you muſt uſe the ſame matter! 
for the fine white; and when it is in fuſion in the pot, þ 
mull add to it 1 little and ny the blue enamel in pow 


4 — 
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ich is made uſe of by painters, mixing the whole well toge- 
ter each time, and that as often as there is occaſion to make 
| 18 colour. | | | 
+ of Then try it, whether the colour is to your mind, and when 
ls Wt is, let it ſtand for full two hours, and make a ſecond eſſay 

Nit; if the colour be perſect, let it ſtand ten hours, and then 
Fr nix it again. | 

If it keeps in the ſame eſtate without changing the colour, 

ou may employ it in making what veſſels you pleaſe, which 
nl be of the true colour of Lapis Lazul:. 
If in working this glaſs it hapens to riſe, you may caſt in a 
tle leaf gold, which will make the glaſs approach yet nearer 
p Lapis Lazuli, and which will in a moment ftop the riſing 


ſt h 
Mey, 


time e de e 

; dun the metal, as ſugar will do in boiling oil. | 

11 8 To make a MILK WHITE colour in GLASS, 

our To make the milk white colour well, requires no leſs exactneſs 


han the blue. 1 
To ſucceed in it, take twelve pounds of good cryſtal frit, two 
nds of calx of lead and tin, one of each, and half an ounce 
f manganeſe of Piedmont prepar'd ; the whole being pulveriz d 
nd mixt together, put them into a pot heated in the furnace; 
et it ſtand there for twelve hours, then mix the whole well 

Wind make an eflay of it. El ä 
If the colour don't pleaſe you, add to it ſome calx of the 
vo metals beforementioned, which incorporate with the glaſs, 
fixing it well. In eight hours time after the glaſs will be fit 
) work, and white as milk. | z 

Another fairer and whiter colour, 

This ſecond way of giving a milk white colour to glaſs is 
nuch better than the precedent, and the work more exquiſite. 
We only make uſe of calx of tin, without mixing any lead, 
nd we put fifteen pounds of that calx to a hundred pounds of 
ure cry/tal frit, with twelve ounces of manganeſe of Piedmont 
repar'd ; the whole being well pulveriz'd and mix'd, put it 
toa pot heated in the furnace, there to purify during eight days. 
Then caſt the matter into water, the better to purify it; then 
ſter it has been dry'd, put it into the ſame pot to be melted 


1 it be tranſparent, you muſt add three pounds twelve ounces 
the ſame calx of tin as before, mixing it well with the melt- 
metal, to make it the better incorporate; and in twenty- 
ur hours it will be finer and whiter than ſnow, and fit to be 
rought, = 3 | 

To make common GLASS become white and CRYST AL- 
If you put in a convenient pot Frit of polverine, you will 
ave a common white glaſs, CEE It 


the cryſtalline matter into water; you may alſo do the fame by 


way of doing it only requires cry/tal frit, which muſt be wrough 
as ſoon as it is melted, before it be purified, for ſo it will give: 
very fair marble colour. | of 


fame quantity, and four ounces of white-ſand incorporated h 
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If you add ſalt of rochetta to this fritt, you will have a very fit 
cry/tal glaſs, which will be between ordinary glaſs and cryſtal 
To make it very fine, you muſt add the ſame doſe of mu. 
ganeſe of Piedmont prepar'd as for cry/tal; for the manganeſe tale 
away all greenneſs in the glaſs, and makes it very white, 
If you would have a very fine glaſs, you muſt always cat 


common glaſs to bring it to perfection. 

When this has been done, put the matter into the pot again 
and when it is melted, put it again into water, repeating thi 
till it be purified and made fine. 

To have glaſs finer than ordinary, this caſting of it into wx. 
ter muſt be very exactly obſerv'd; for beſides its whitening, i 
is there calcin'd and purified, and has fewer bliſters and puſile, 

But to raiſe the matter to the greateſt perfection, mix iy 
pounds of cry/talline glaſs, and as much common, and put 0 
it ten pounds of purihed ſalt of tartar ; that will give a gl 
and cry/?al more than ordinary fine, provided you always tak 
care not to mix it with the collets of the glaſs, which has touch! 
the iron rod; for they always make the glaſs blackiſh, and ar 
only fit for green glaſs. 5 r; 

Wi To make marble colour in GLASS, 
White marble being very ſimple, it is eaſy to imitate; the 


T he following account of the colours for painting on GLAS 
we have from the celebrated M. Felibien. 

For BLACK. Take two thirds of flakes or ſcales of in; 
beat them up, and mix them with one part of rocaz/le, or lith hy; 
glaſs beads. 3 er 

For an azure BLUE. Proceed as in the green, only leavin 
out the æs uſtum; inſtead of it, uſe ſulphur. 
For CARNATION. Uſe feretts and rocaille. 

For colours of HAIR, "TRUNKS of trees, &c. Take feret 
rocaulle, &c. | | | 


For GREEN. Take æs »/tum one ounce, black-lead th 


fire; to which, after calcination, add a fourth part of ſalt. pen 
then calcine again, adding a ſixth part more; after which it 
uſual to give it a third coction before it is uſed. 

For PURPLE. Proceed as in the green, only leaving ol 
the &s v/ium, and inſtead thereof uſe perigueuæ. 

For RED. Take litharge of ſilver, and ſcales of iron, gul 
arabick, harderia, glaſs beads, and blood ſtone nearly in equal 
quantities. This is one of the moſt difficult colours, and tit 
preparation is not to be learn'd but by experience. I 


1 
Hr VIOLET. Proceed as for green, but leaving out the 


um, and inſtead of it uſe both ſulphur and perigueux. 
a Fr WHITE. Take ſand or little white pebbles, calcine 
lea em, pound them in a mortar, and afterwards grind them on 


\ marble with one fourth part of ſalt petre added to them; cal- 


alt ne the mixture, and pulverize it over again, and when you 
e ready to uſe it, add a little gyp/um or plaiſter of Paris, &c. 


br YELLOW. Grind leaf-/iſver, mix it up in a crucible 
with ſulphur or ſalt-petre; then having well beaten or ground 
tis Wt on a porphyry ſtone, afterwards grind it over again with nine 
times the quantity of red ter. | 
PAINTING or STAINING GLASS. 


The antient or primitive manner of painting glaſs was very 


es. Wmple, and conſequently very eaſy ; it conſiſted in the mere ar- 
vl WWh:ngement of pieces of glaſs of different colours in ſome ſort of 
t 0 8Wmmetry ; and conſtituted what is now call'd MOSAIC work. 
i In proceſs of time they came to attempt more regular de- 
take 


jons, and alſo to repreſent figures heightened with all their 
Jhades; yet they proceeded no farther than the drawing the con- 
tours of the figures in black with water, and hatching the dra- 
eries after the ſame manner on glaſſes of the colour of the ob- 
ect they deſigned to paint. a 
For the carnations, they us'd glaſs of a bright red colour, and 
pon this * drew the principal lineaments of the face, &c. 

vith black. ; 8 
| But in time the taſte for this ſort of painting improving con- 
Iderably, and applying the art to the adorning of churches, 
bafilicks, Sc. they found out means of incorporating the colours 
In the glaſs it ſelf, by heating them in the fire to a proper degree, 
Waving firſt laid on the colours. 5 
The firſt notion of this is ſaid to have been given by a French 
painter of Marſeilles, after he had been at Rome, under the 
Sontificate of Julius II. But the firſt who carried it to any 
leichth were Albert Durer and Lucas Van Leyden, © 
The colours us'd in painting or ſtaining of glaſs are very dif- 
erent from thoſe us'd in painting either in water or oil co- 


4 the Durs. | = | 

ed V In the windows of antient churches, &c, there are to be 

Tr En the moſt beautiful and vivid colours imaginable, which far 
it 8 


Riceed any of thoſe us'd by the moderns; not ſo much becauſe 
de ſecret of making thoſe colours is intirely loſt ; as that the 
oderns won't go to the charge of them, nor be at the neceſ- 
wry pains, by reaſon that this ſort of painting is not now fo 


, 1 uch in eſteem as it was formerly. | 
equi Thoſe beautiful works which were made in the glaſs-houſes 


cre of two kinds, © 3 1 
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In ſome the colour was diffus'd through the whole (Ms tl 
ſtance of the glaſs; in others, which were the more con nere 
mon, the colour was only on one fide, ſcarce penetrating ey, 
the ſurface more than one third of a line, tho' this was mal colo 
or leſs according to the nature of the colour, the yellow ben ban 
found always to enter the deepeſt of any colour. 
Theſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as theſe ma vith 
tioned before, were of more advantage to the workmen, becai iin c: 
that they could on the ſame glaſs, tho' already coloured, fhy 

other kind of colours, where there was occaſion to embroils 
draperies, inrich them with foliages, or repreſent other om 
ments of gold, ſilver, Cc. 
In order to this, they made uſe of emery, grinding or we 
ing down the ſurface of the glaſs, till ſuch time as they wt t 
got thro the colour to the clear glaſs; this done, they appy em 
the proper colours on the other fide of the glaſs. york 

By this means the new colours were hindred from runti bros 
and mixing with the former, when they expos'd the glaſſa (fame 
the fire as will appear hereafter. 

When the intended ornaments were to appear white, t 
glaſs was only bared of its colour with emery, without ting 
the place with any colour at all; and this was the manner eat 
which they wrought their lights and heightenings on all huge 
of colours. | „ | 
The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint or ſtain gi 
in the modern way, is to deſign and even colour the whole ſi 


ject on paper. . tibi. 
2. To chuſe pieces of glaſs proper to receive the ſeu o 
parts CE Ee on i:]ß 


3. To divide or diftribute the deſign itſelf or papers it is d 
on into pieces ſuitable to thoſe of the glaſs, always taking 
that the glaſſes may join in the contours of the figures, and ann 

| folds of the draperies, + : 
4. To order them ſo that the carnations may not be imp thi 
by the lead, with which the pieces are to be join'd together, Vo d 
5. Having made the diſtribution, take care to mark all here 
glaſſes as well as papers, that they may be known again. 
6. Then applying each part of the deſign upon the glaß Wight 
tended for it to transfer the deſign upon the glaſs with the beck c 
colour diluted in gum water, by tracing and following all the 
lines and ſtrokes, as they appear thro' the glaſs with the pd Ihed 
of a pencil. 8 W 3 

7. Then the glaſſes muſt be ſet by till they are thoroug 
dry, which will be in about two days; then the work being 
black and white, is to have a ſlight waſh over with ine, H the 
arabick, and a little black, and repeated ſeveral times, account Vo 
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i; the ſhades are deſired to be heightened, with this precaution, 
never to apply a new waſh till the former is ſufficiently dried. 
This done, the lights and riſings are given by rubbing off the 
colour in their reſpeCtive places, with a wooden point or the 
handle of the pencil. 98 5 F 
Then having all your colours in a readineſs, fill your pieces 
with colours, for which uſe the nib of the pencil, eſpecially 
n carnation, where you muſt be very exact; you muſt alſo be 
ery circumſpect and expeditious, and take a great deal of care 
t to blot or blur the tracings, and chooſe rather to paint on 
the other ſide of the glaſs. = | 
All the colours, except yellow, may be applied on the ſame 
ide, and that you muſt do on the contrary ſide, becauſe it is 
pt to mingle with the other colours, and if near the blue, will 
ompoſe a green ; ſo that for want of ſuch precaution, the whole 
york may be ſpoil'd ; if the yellow tranſmit it ſelf perfectly 
hrough the quarre, it is as well as if it had been done on the 
ime fide; and take notice by the way, that the other colours 
ave not ſo ready a tranſition, becauſe they conſiſt of a groſſer 
The yellow ought to be very equally and juſtly laid on in a 
reater or leſſer quantity, as you would have your ſhadows ; ob- 
Ive this too in the reſt, eſpecially to lay them on as quick as 
ſfible, as we have already faid, particularly the azure green 
id. purple require the moſt exactneſs of any. 
Now to ſet off and heighten the lights, in piling a beard, de- 
riding hair in drapery, or otherwiſe, uſe the handle or butt 
dof the pencil, a ſmall pointed ſtick or quill, wherewith take 
t the colours in thoſe places you would enlighten, which is 
lily done, w 5 5 
duch works as are done in griſaille, you muſt paint after this 
anner: trace your piece with black, and let it dry for two 
ys intirely; do it over very lightly and equally with a waſn 
chin laid on as not to efface the firſt lines, and let it dry for 
yo days; after this, run them over again with the ſame waſh 
here you find it convenient to give a ſecond tinge, and let it 
two days longer ; then to give it the lights and convenient 
ightening, take the ſharp butt end of your pencil or pointed 
> or pen as before, and take off the colour of the firft waſh 
the moſt neceſlary places, and ſo your work will be fi- 
Ihed, Bs | | | | 
To make this waſh is eaſy ; take a ſmall pewter cup or other 
(ſel, and put therein a quantity of black colouring ; then diſ- 
being ve gum arabick powdered in its weight of wine, throw this 
ine, { the black in the pewter diſh or ſawcer, that it may be very 
accod V 01, I. | Ii Clear 
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be ſquare as the furnace, and have two inches room on all fide 


the whole furnace above. As ſoon as the ſtove is full of war 
they muſt be well cloſed and luted together, to prevent the al 
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clear and not eaſily dryed, and that you may have your wif 
for painting glaſs in griſaille or gray. 

A furnace for painting the GLASS and ſettling the co. 

tours. 

This furnace muſt be ſquare, of good brick, two foot high, 
and ſo much every way, and have three diviſions ; the under. 
moſt for the aſhes muſt be ſix inches high, the middle one fut 
the fire and to put in the fuel muſt be for inches high, and hay 
its opening five or fix inches broad and four deep, with a good 
iron grate of three ſquare bars of iron which croſs the furnaq 
and divide it in the middle to ſupport the earthen ſtove hereaſte 
deſcribed ; the uppermoſt diviſion muſt be a foot high, with: 
little opening about the middle before of four inches high, ani 
two wide, to put in and draw out the ware a baking, to ſee i 
it be well done. 

In this uppermoſt diviſion muſt be put the aforefaid ſtove of 
good fire-proof crucible earth, the bottom an inch and a hal 
thick, and from thence up to the brim ten inches full ; it mul 


- 


that the fire may flame round about it to bake the work, there 
fore placed exactly in the middle of the furnace. There ml 
be alſo in the fire part of this ſtove, an opening juſt againſt, and 
of the ſame ſize and form as that of the furnace, for the con. 
veniency of putting the ware in and out, 

Take this method of diſtinguiſhing the furnace in all its part 
and to lay down a clearer deſcription thereof, obſerve: 

The letter A is the aſh hole for the aſhes that fall from abort 
thro? the iron grate ; and note, that the wider the opening i 
the 1 more violent the fire will be. | 

The letter B is the fire place. 

Theletters C are the three ſquare i iron bars to ſupport the pu 
for the ware. 

The letter D is the opening of the furnace and pan, throuyl 
which the ware muſt be conveyed in and out. 
The letter E is the earthen pan, wherein all the painted Wark 
mult be baked. 


The letters F are two half lids of potters earth for coveriy 


coming in any where but by the four ſquare holes at both end 
of the lid, and the two ſemicircles in the middle, in which male 
a round hole for a chimney, when the two half lids are cloſed 


T heſe five holes are for ng out the ſmoke and flame of tit 
furnace. e 
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To make white ground for painting on GLASS. 

Now to purſue our work, we will begin with the prepara- 
tion of all the colours to be uſed in painting glaſs; for before we 

proceed to preſcribe the rules how to work, the materials muſt 
| be conſidered. 

The white is compounded of ſeveral ingredients; ; the firſt are 
ſmall white river pebble-ſtones heated red hot over a fire in an 
iron ladle, and thrown afterwards into an earthen diſh full of 
cold water to calcine them; and this muſt be repeated ſeveral 
times until they be prepar'd ; afterwards being dried, pound them 
with a ſtone or glaſs peſtle i in a tone mortar, and fo erind them 


upon a marble to an impalpable powder ; then mix a fourth part 


of nitre with it, and calcine them in a crucible ; then pound 
and grind them again, and calcine them a third time over a 

ſmaller fire than your former, and fo take them off for aſe. _ 
| This done, when you would paint with it, add equal parts 


in weight of gyp, a ſort of talk found amongſt plaſter mold 
baked on the coals to a whiteneſs, and reducible to powder, 
and rocaille, (See ROCAILLE) grind them all three well 


together in a hollow plate of copper with gum arabick wa- 


ter, Thus you'll have your white in good condition to paint 


wichal. | 
To prepare black for painting on GLASS. . 
As this colour cannot be omitted in any ſort of painting, ſo 


in this, the manner of uſing it it is much the ſame, and the pre- 
| paration eaſy. 


You muſt grind ſcales of iron from the ſmith's anvil-block 


for three hours on the ſhallow copper baſon or plate; add to 


this one third of the ſame weight of rocaille, with a little calx 


of copper, to hinder the iron from turning red in the fire; 
rind it to as impalpable a powder as you can bring i it to, and ſo 
| keep it in a cloſe veſſel for uſe. 

To prepare a yellow paint for GLASS. 
This colour requires a more coſtly preparation than the pre- 
cedent, becauſe it cannot be well done without a tenth 8 of 
prepar'd {flver, as is ſhewn hereafter. - 
Take fine filver in plates or leaves, ſtratiſy them in a crucible 
with powder of ſulphur or nitre, the firſt and laſt lay being of the 
powder, and fo calcine them in a furnace; this done, caſt it ot 
[as ſoon as all the /u/phur is conſumed into an earthen baſon of Va 
ter, and afterwards pound it in your ſtone mortar unt "tis 2: 
for the marble, and ſo grind it with ſome of its water weg 
was cooled for ſix hours; then add nine times its Weight 0! 104 
ler, and grind them together for a full hour and it's done, and 
ut for painting on glaſs, 
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To make a blue for painting GLASS. 

The whole ſecret of this preparation depends on the calcining 
the ingredients, and goodneſs of the crucible. 

Take two ounces of zaffer, two ounces of minium, and eight 
ounces of very fine white ſand ; put all theſe into a bell-metal 
mortar, and pound them very well, and ſo into a crucible co- 
vered and luted over a quick fire for an hour ; then draw out 
the crucible, and pound them again as before; this done, add a 
fourth of its weight in /al:-petre powdered, and having mixt all 
very well together, return them into a crucible covered and luted, 
which place again in the furnace for two hours at leaſt, conti- 
nuing ſuch another fire as the former. The crucible- being off, 
and cooled a ſecond time, grind the maſs as before, and ſo put it 
into a crucible again, with a ſixth part of ſalt-petre, and let it 


remain on the fire for three hours; then take off the crucible 


immediately with an iron ſpatula red hot, and take out the matter 


leſt it ſhould ſtick, being very clammy and hard to be emptied, 


*T'is convenient to have ſtrong crucibles for this calcination, 


becauſe it remains ſo conſiderable a while in the fire, and they 


muſt be Juted with an extraordinary lute, adding powder of b. 


rax to the powder of glaſs vitrified, which helps the fuſion 


of the glaſs which we have omitted there; but the greateſt 
ſtreſs lies in baking the crucible afterwards in a ſmall fire to 
cement the pores, and make the earth compact as glaſs, which 
would be very much furthered if you would throw on it : 


_ conſiderable quantity of /alt as it comes out of the fire, This 
would glaze it, and capacitate it for retaining the ſpirits in the 


fire. 
To make a red colour for GLASS paint. 
This requires as much caution as the blue. 


You muſt take ſcales of iron and litharge of /ilver of each 


dram, feretto of Spain half a dram, - rocaille three drams and 
a half; grind all theſe for half an hour on a ſhallow copper 
plate; in the mean time, pound three drams of Blood. bon: 


in an iron mortar, and add it to the reſt ; then pound a diam 


of gum arabick in that mortar to an impalpable powder to 


take off the remains of the blood-Aone, and ſo add it to 


eden grinding them till continually, left the bood-/one be 

poiled, ons | 
The beſt manner of grinding theſe is to pour water by little 
and little on the ingredients as you grind them, neither wetting 
them too much nor too little, but juſt as much as will keep a 
good temper, as for painting; afterwards put all into a foot 
glaſs, and fo drop on it through a ſmall hollow cane of wool 
or with your finger, as much water as will bring it to the col- 
ſiſtence of an egg's yolk butter'd, or a little more; then oy 
| 2 a 1 
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the glaſs to preſerve it from duſt, and fo let it ſtand three days 
to ſettle. | 

After this, decant the cleareſt and pureſt of the colours that 
riſe at the top into another glaſs, without diſturbing the ſedi- 
ment; and two days after it has ſettled anew, pour off again 
the pureſt of the colours as before. 

This done, ſet it in the body of a broken mattreſs or bolt- 
head over a gentle ſlow fire to dry eaſily, and ſo keep it for 
uſe. Cd WEE; 

When you have occaſion for it, take a little fair water in a 
glaſs, and with it, moiſten as much colour as you think conve- 
nient; that will be excellent for carnation. As for the feces 


| which are very thick, dry them too, and you may moiſten theſe 


in like manner with water for drapery, timber colour, and ſuch 
other as you think convenient. 


It is true all painters of glaſs don't ufe theſe colours thus pre- 


| par'd, there being few artifts of that kind, who have not in- 


vented their own particular colours, which they eſteem as great 
ſecrets. FE MOT.” 
But nevertheleſs they that have been above deſcrib'd are ſuf- 
ficient for the beſt paintings of all ſorts, provided the workman 
has but the skill to manage them. 
To make a purple colour for painting of GLASS, 8 
The preparation of this purple colour is exactly like that of 
the blue, for this reaſon we need not uſe any tedious repetitions. 
You muſt take an ounce of zaffer, and an ounce of very 
pure and clear perigueux, two ounces of minium, eight ounces 


| of very fine and white ſand; pound all theſe in a bell-metal 


mortar, and reduce it to an impalpable powder ; put it after- 
wards into a good crucible well covered and luted in the ſurnace ; 


| keep a very good fire to it for an hour; then draw it out, and 


as ſoon as it is cold, pound the maſs over again in the ſame mor- 

tar; to this add a fourth part of its weight of nitre; mix them 

together, and put them into a crucible, and ſo proceed until 

you have a fine purple colour, _ a 
T0 make a green paint for GLASS. 

The change of the ingredients makes this colour, but the 
method for incorporating them is the ſame as the former. 
Take two ounces of #s u/tum, to this add two ounces of 
ninium, and eight ounces of very fine white ſand; pound theſe 
together in a metal mortar to an impalpable powder, and put it 
afterwards in a Crucible luted and covered into a wind furnace, 
giving it a goòd fire for an hour; after this, draw it off, and 


let it cool; then pound it again, adding a fourth part of its weight 


of nitre in powder; grind and mix them well together, putting 
| | | 1-3 8 them 
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them afterwards into crucible luted and covered in the furnace 
for two hours, and then you'll have a very fine green. 
Of other colours in general for painting of GLASS. 
We have directed how to make the firſt maſter-colours for 
painting on glaſs; now we proceed to ſhew what other depend 
on them without enlarging on theſe preparations. | 
TP he red ſerves for carnation, but there ought to be one part 
of feretto of Spain in the compoſition, and another of rocaille; 
_ grind theſe on your copper plate, imbibing the powder with 
gum'd water until it be made fit for uſe. 1 
The red fæces there alſo mentioned will ſerve in drapery ; and 
to deſcribe timber work, trunks of trees, hair, brick and ſuch 
other things, you muſt take an ounce of feretto of Spain as in 
the former compoſition, an ounce of iron ſcales, and two ounces 
of rocaille; grind them together on the copper plate, moiſtening 
them with gum water till they be brought to a proper conſiſt- 
ence, neither too thick nor too thin; ſo you'll have a red inclin- 
ing to a dark yellow, very fit for uſe. | 
T here be ſeveral more made uſe of in this, as well as in 
other painting, but are compounded of the principal colours as 
we have intimated in our diſcourſe of colours for painting on 
enamel. 
Another way to paint on GLASS. 
- Take very white glaſs, varniſh it very thin on one fide with 
a white varniſh ; then having made choice of ſome fine impreſs 
cut on paper juſt fit for the piece of glaſs you deſign to paint 
on, dip it in water, and letting it ſoak and dry a little, clay 
the picture ſide thereof to the varniſh ſide of the glaſs, as exactly 
plain and even as pc flible, and ſo let it dry thoroughly; aſter- 
wards moiſten the paper on the blank fide, and with a blunt 
graver, draw off and trace the lines of the picture, which will 
afterwards remain peifectly and diſtinctly on the varniſh fide of 
your glaſs quarre. _ 3 
Tl.is draught is for the model; you muſt paint your filings in 
it, and obſerve that the tracings and ſtrokes of the picture are to 
ſerve you in ſhadowing, which cannot be repeated without dil- 
advantage to your piece. 5 1 
The manner of painting on glaſs is quite contrary to that of 
limning or painting on cloth or wood; for in this, the paint be- 
ing but on one ſide, is plainly viſible on the other. Here the ſet- 
tings off are firſt done; then the compound colours juſt run over, 
and ſo continuing until perfected : whereas on linen, c. the 
| ſetting off or heightenings are the laſt ſtrokes, and their ground 
colour or firſt is that which we end withal, and make our laſt 
lay in all pieces done on glaſs, 
| 3 38 | We 
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We do not ſhew the way to make up the colours, not how 
to mix and finiſh the artificial ones, for that relates immediatel 
to the art of painting, of which you will find in ſeveral other 
atticles, and not to this art ef glaſs-painting; and theſe noted 
herein are the ſame as in the other art of painting on cloth, and 
not very eaſily prepared. 

You muſt alſo paint on glaſs juſt as in miniature with water 
colours, laying your picture underneath it as before; and this 
will ſhew finer than if done in oyl, beſides the colours dry in a 
moment. = 

Yout pieces being thus done in oyl, or water colours, may 
| receive a very additional and improving beauty by overlaying all 
| the colours, except the ground, with leaf ſilver, which will ap- 

pear very glorious and lively on ſuch as are tranſparent, to wit, 
| lakes, verditers. | 


General remarks for all colours. 

The firft time a new pot is put into the furnace, it always 
| leaves ſome ſully or foulneſs on the glaſs, which ſpoils the co- 
ours ; for this reaſon they always begin to melt white glaſs in it 
firſt, which afterwards they pour out again into another veſſel, 
| to make common glaſs of it. This the workmen very well 
know ; but the ſecond time, there will appear nothing of this 
» WW foulneſs. 5 SO „ 
8 Particular care muſt be taken, that when you prepare ma- 
terials for tinging glaſs, the moſt whereof are extracted from mi- 


8 nerals, to do it in a ſeparate furnace, or not have any veſſels in 
1 | it that you uſe for cryſtalline materials; for the ſmoke of metals 
6 | and minerals, make cryſtal pale and uneven. The veſſels or pots 
* which ſerve for one colour muſt not be made uſe of for another, 
uad every colour ought to have its own pot. 3 
of Care muſt alſo be taken not to calcine materials more than 

is neceſſary, for then they burn and are good for nothing. 
in As a proportion ought to be kept and minded in every thing 


% ve do, fo we will here lay down ſome which muſt not be 
Al. WW exceeded whether for fruit or colours. Notwithſtanding when 
the work man makes any eſſay, if his colour be not deep enough 
in his mind, he may add as much as he ſhall think neceſſary, 
which ſometimes depends on the preparation of the metals more 
or lefs calcined, and often on the fancy of the workman, 

It is neceſſary alſo to be obſerved, that all the doſe of the co- 
louring ought not to be thrown on the melted glaſs at once, but 
at ſeveral times, and in proportion according to the quantity of 
it, ſtirring each time the materials, that they may both incor- 
porate, and at the ſame prevent them from riſing and running 
Over. | e | | 
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to apply fuel till the furnace be full of charcoal, and you percciv 
the flame to convey it ſelf through every hole of the cover 


Vou muſt be very cautious and careful during the whok 


GLA 

How to order the GLASS in the furnace after it has been | 
4. : | Dy , 108 inted. 7 | | la 
"After the glaſs has been — painted, and the draught 4 
perfectly finiſh'd, the difficulty remains in baking the pieces, ſo ho 
as to give it a conſiſtency with the glaſs, by penetration, which the 
is to be done as follows: 53 
Vou muſt work with the furnace here deſcrib'd, and its flove WM wi 
made of good crucible earth, to contain all the work, which W ſm 
muſt be ſtratified in the following manner. an 

Take good quick lime well digeſted, powdered, and finely I the 
ſearced, and for the better ſecurity, let it be digeſted three time; MW wh 
in a potter's furnace, and then powder and ſearce it; then lay WW out 
it very even about half an inch thick on the bottom of the ſtove, Wl tak 
and upon that a layer of pieces of broken G/a/s, and upon that WW ola 
another layer of the powder, and ſo another of glafs, then an. 


other of powder; the reaſon of making this ſtratification of pow WW 1 


der and old glaſs is to prevent any injury from the violence of W one 
the fire, which will be very intenſe under the ſtove. the 


This done, upon the third bed or layer of powder, lay z 1 ] 


layer of painted glaſs, and ſo continue to lay layer upon layer, mh 
each lay of powder and glaſs being evenly made until all the ( 
pore of painted glaſs are put in or the ſtove full, and upon the ¶ oun 
aft lay of glaſs, lay a layer of the powder ſomewhat thicker gun 
tw pcoamey CSE: 1 
Then cover the furnace with its ſhrowds of earth, joining anl ſtir 


luting them well together all round with the beſt lute, ſo tu | 


it may admit of no reſpiration, but through the fire holes or the Bf pou 
opening of the furnace; while you draw out the proofs or trial Wi all | 
(by ſome call'd watches) which are bits of broken glaſs paintel I rain 
with the colours, and put in purely for the purpoſe of taking MW dry 
out and examining how the work goes on. 850 

Having thus ordered the furnace, and the Jute being vel poui 
dried, begin to heat it gently with ſome charcoal on the outſit add 
of the furnace at the entrance, and ſo proceed by degrees, an into 
very leiſurely heightening it, leſt it ſhould break the glaſs, «iis cc 
ſpoil the paint. * 
Continue this for two hours, then thruſt the fire in further, of - 


and Jet it remain there for an hour, putting it in by lite C 


and little under the ſtove, where let it ſtand two hours longer; Wan c 
then increaſe the fire by degrees for two hours, and ſo continu 


keep it thus violent for three or four hours, ſhutting the dou 
of the furnace. 


work from the firſt two hours that the fire remains at the er 
trance. = ; EB Prong 
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mix them, and grind them well together. 


GLA 

From time to time you muſt draw out ſome of the pieces of 
glaſs that you put into the ſtove for trials or watches to ſee if the 
colours be melted and the yellow be qualified, You may perceive 
how the work goes on by the ſparkling of the iron bars under 
the ſtove. | 

As ſoon as you find the colours almoſt done, improve the fire 
with ſome very ſmall billets of dry wood; theſe muſt be ver) 
ſmall that they may be put in the more eaſily, ſmoke the leſs, 


and to make the flame inviron, reverberate over and round about 


the ſtove, which muſt be continued till the work is finiſhed, 
which will be in twelve or fourteen hours ; then let the fire go 
out, and the work cool of it ſelf; then it will be finiſh'd, and 
take it out, or elſe it would ſoon burn the colours and break the 


es COLOURS for GLASS. 
BLACK. Take ſcales of iron one ounce, ſcales of copper 


| glaſſes. 


one ounce, jet half an ounce; reduce them to powder, and mix 
them. 


BLUE. Take powder blue one pound, ſa! nitre half a pound; 


CARNATION. Take red chalk eight ounces, jet four 
ounces, iron ſcales and litharge of /ilver of each two ounces, 


zum arabick half an ounce ; diſſolve in water; grind all together 
| for half an hour as ſtiff as you can; then put it in a glaſs and 
| ſtir it well, and let it ſtand tb ſettle fourteen days. 


Another CARNATION or RED. Take red-chalk one 


| pound, jet one pound and a half; gum arabick half a pound; let 
all be finely powdered ; grind them well on a copper plate with 
nin water very thick, and let it ftand three days to ſettle; then 


[dry it on an earthen diſh, and grind it again on a copper plate. 
GREEN. Take red-lead one pound, ſcales of copper one 


pound, and Hint five pounds; divide them into three parts, and 


add to them as much /a/ nitre as one of thoſe parts; put them 


into a crucible, and melt them with a ſtrong fire, and when it 
is cold, powder it, and grind it on a porphyry. 


Another. Take minium four ounces, ſand one ounce, ſcales 
of copper calcin'd five ounces; mix them together. 


gether with water. 


low colour 0 


GOLD COLOUR. Take ver an ounce, antimony half 
jan ounce ; melt them in a crucible; then pound the maſs to 

powder, and grind it on a copper plate; add to it yellow oker or 
brick duſt calcin'd again fifteen ounces, and grind them well to- 


Another. Take prepared or leaf ſilver, lay each of them 
ſmooth and even on a plate of glaſs, and burn or anneal the 
lame together, and the glaſs will be of a delicate golden or yel- 
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GLO 

Pointure er BLACK. Take ſcales of iron one part, and je 
two parts; or ſcales of iron one part, of jet one part and a hal 
or ſcales of iron three parts, jet three parts, fcales of copper tun 
parts, and it will be a pleaſant colour. 

Artificial jet for this purpoſe. Take minium or red- lead thre 
parts, flint or white pebbles one part; mix, calcine, and ring 

em 

PURPLE. Take minium one pound, brown ſtone one pound, 
white-flint five pounds ; divide them into three parts, and ad 
to them as much ſal nitre as one of thoſe parts; calcine, mel 
and grind it as you do the green. 

RED. Take jet four ounces, litharge of / lver two Ounces, 
red-chalk one ounce ; powder them fine and mix them. Nene 

A noble RED or GREEN colour. Take leaves of gold ot 
calx of gold made by calcination, or aqua regis; put either of 
them on plates of glaſs, and heat them gradually red hot toge. 
ther; ſo will the glaſs be ting'd of a noble red colour, or elſe a 
a florid green, which colours reſult from the purity or impurity 
of the gold. 

WHITE. Take jet two parts, white flint ground on a gli 
very fine one part; mix them. Or, mmium or red lead this een 
pounds, ſand from the glaſs-houſe one pound; mix them. 

YELLOW. Take Spaniſh brown ten parts, leaf. ſilver ont 
part, antimony half a part; put all into a crucible, and calcin 
them well. 

GLAUCUS. A ſea 47 eee as Phils firatur ſays 
with a long white beard and hair, ſoft and dropping about his 
ſhoulders; his eyes green and glittering ; his brows full « 
wrinkles and green ſpots ; his breaſt all over-grown with green- 
iſh ſea-weeds or moſs, his belly, and from thence downwards 
kſh-like, full of fins and ſcales. 

To paint GLOBES, &c. of various colours. 

Put warm gum-water into a glaſs Globe, and roll it about in it 
fo that it be wetted all over, then pour it out again; then your 
colours being all ready, with or through a hollow Pp: pe, blow 
them into the Globe. | 
1. Vermilion to repreſent clouds or war ing. 

2. Powder of blue enamel. 
3. Powder of copper ſcales. 
4. Orpiment in powder, 
F. Lake in fine powder, 
6, Water gold in powder. 

7. Leaf filver in powder, or any other colours you like bet- 
ter. You may blow them to what parts of the Globe you pleaſe, 
by directing the pipe accordingly. Having done this, put 1 


$ood JM of plaſter | in fine powder into the my and — | 
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well all over, before and till the gum- water is dry, and ſo will 

; ſtick faſt round about; and what remains looſe ſhake it out, 

nd ſo will the outſide of the Globe be finely marbled and co- 
rd, | 

F To make the gum- water. 

Put two ounces of gum Arabick or rather mouth glue in a 
Mart of fair water, let it digeſt for two or three days in warm 
rater ; then boil it gently till all is melted, and train it through 
fannel while it is hot, and keep it for uſe. 

GLORY is repreſented in painting by a beautiful woman, 
e upper part of her body is almoſt naked, ſhe bears a ſphere, 
rhereon are the twelve ſigns and a little image, holding a palm 
none hand, and a garland in the other. 5 
Her nakedneſs intimates, that ſhe needs no painting; her ac- 
ions always being expos'd to view; the ſphere, that mundane 
onfiderations do not ſo oblige her to heroic actions as the ce- 
tal do. The tokens of victory ſhe holds, intimates, that theſe 
wo are inſeparable, the one produces the other. | 


oven with many precious jewels ; her golden locks ſignify the 


25 agnanimous thoughts that poſſeſs the minds of Princes. She holds 
4 pyramid ſignify ing their glory in cauſing magnificent fabricks 
ine be erected, ſignalizing them to poſterity. 1 

| GLUE a tenacious viſcid mftter, which ſerves as a cement 
n d bind or connect divers things together. 


There are divers kinds of Glues made uſe of in divers arts, as 
Kare more properly call'd ze. 


ers, joiners, cabinet- makers, Tc. 
The beſt is that made in England in ſquare pieces of a ruddy 


\ i Neun colour: Flanders Glue is accounted the next in goodneſs 
n the Engliſh. I; - 5 
fo | Glue is made of the skins of all kinds of beaſts, as oxen, cows, 


ade of its hide. : | 
Indeed whole skins are but very rarely us'd for this purpoſe, 
boſe being capable of being apply'd to better purpoſe; but they 


bake uſe of the ſhavings parings or ſcraps of it, ſometimes it is 
ade of the feet, ſinews, nerves, &c. of beaſts. That made of 


hole skins is the beft and that made of ſinews is the worſt, and 
del. Nee ariſes the difference of Glues, for as our tanners generally 
eaſe ake the Glue themſelves ; they are not ſparing of the parings 
1. be skins, which they never ſell; whereas in France the Glue 


1 patings, 


| GLORY OF PRINCES is repreſented in painting, as a 
ery beautiful lady with a golden circle about her forehead, inter- 


ie common Glue; glove Glue; parchment Glue; but the two 


The common or ſtrong Glue is us'd by various kinds of arti- 


Ives, ſheep, &c. the older the beaſt is, the better is the Glue 


take Nets being a peculiar kind of manufacturers, and having no 
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a2 ruſſet gown, with a long crane neck, and a pretty big bell 


G OL 


parings, &c, but what they buy, they make uſe chiefly of f. 1 
news, feet, Oc. uch 
The method of making GLUE. grail 

In making Glue of parings they firſt ſteep them two or three 1 


days in water; then waſhing them well out, they boil then 
to the conſiſtence of a thick gelly. 

Then they paſs this gelly while hot through ozier baskets, ty 
| ſeparate the impurities from it; and then let it ſtand ſome ting 
to purify it further, when all the filth and ordures are ſettled ty 
the bottom of the veſſel, they melt and boil it a ſecond time. 

Then they pour it into flat frames or moulds; whence it; 
taken out pretty hard and folid, and cut into ſquare pieces 
cakes. They afterwards dry it in the wind in a ſort of coarſe 

net, at laſt ſtring it, to finiſh its drying, 

The Glue made of ſinews, feet, c. is manag'd after th 
ſame manner; only with this difference, that they bone and 
ſcour the feet, and don't lay them to ſteep. 

The beſt Glue is that which is oldeſt. 

The ſureſt way to try the goodneſs of Glue is to lay a piece 
to ſteep three or four days, and if it ſwell conſiderably without 

melting, and when taken out reſumes its former en it 
excellent. 

ß GLUE is a fort of zlue made of the nervous and mic. 
laginous parts of a large f, found chiefly in the Ruſſian ſea, 
Theſe parts being boil'd, bear a near reſemblance to that 
viſcid matter found in the skins of cod- fiſh; when it is boild u 
the conſiſtence of a gelly, they ſpread it on a leaf of pape, 
and form it into cakes ; in which ſtate it is ſent to us. 
A GLUE that will hold againſt fire or water. 

Mix a handful of guick-l:me with four ounces of linſeed-oil; bo 
them to a good thickneſs, then ſpread it on tin plates in tt 
ſhade, and it will become exceeding hard ; but may be _ 
diffolv'd over a fire, as Glue, and will effect the buſineſs to ab 
miration. 


GLUTTONY is repreſented i in painting, by a woman! 


a hog lying by her. 
Her belly denotes 33 as making her belly he 
God. The ruſty or ruſſet gown ſhews that as ruſt eats iron, 
does the glutton devour his ſubſtance, the hog denotes gluttoſ 
S. M. E, ſignifies Giorgio of Mantua, in other pieces of ti 
abovementioned Primaticcio. 
GOLD is a yellow metal, the heavieſt, * moſt dull. 
and ſhining, and on thoſe accounts, the mal valuable of all 
8. 


% 
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GOL 


The weight of Gold is to that of ſilver, as 19 to 10, a cubic 
och of pure Gold weighs twelve ounces two drams and fifty two 
grains; and the cubic inch of ſilver ſix ounces five drams and 
twenty eight grains. 

The pound weight or twelve ounces Trey of Gold is divided 
into twenty four caracts. 

The value of Gold is to that of Liver, as 14 to 1, flandard 
Cad is worth 441. 10s. flerling the pound weight; fandard 
wer is worth 3 J. the pound, or 5 5. the ounce. 

1. The firſt characteriſtick or property of Gold, is that it 1s 
the heavieſt of all bodies. 
In every maſs of matter, heavier than Mercury, there muſt 
of neceſſity be ſome ſhare of Gold more or leſs; there not 
lxing in nature any body of intermediate gravity, i, e. no body 

whoſe gravity is to that of Gold more than as 14 to 19, 

2. Its ſecond character is that of all known bodies, it is the 
moſt ductile and malleable ; and of all badies, its parts have the 
greateſt degree of attraction, i. e. cohere with the greateſt force. 

Of this Gold beaters and wire drawers ſupply us with ſufficient 
roofs. 

3, The third character of Guld i is its e in the fire, in 
which it exceeds all other bodies. 

4. The fourth character is that it is not diſſoluble by any 


nenſtruum in nature, except agua regia and Morcury. 


= 5, The fifth character is thit it readily and ſpontaneouſly, as 
that 
TY by ſome magnetic virtue attracts and abſorbs Mercury. 
a The th character is that it withſtands the violence both of 
pape ezd and antimony, 2. e. being fus'd in the coppel along with 
eitber of thoſe matters, it does not diſſipate and fly off with 
„ bi them in fume; but remains fix'd and unchang'd. 


| All other metals except Gold and filver melted with lead, 
periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in all other metals 
except Gold, and even filver itſelf undergo the ſame fate. 

All the known parts of the earth afford this precious metal, 
though with a deal of difference in point of purity and abun- 


man il 
dance, 
bel America furniſhes the moſt ; and particularly the mines of 
Ny be Peru and Chili, that of Ajia is efteem'd the fineſt, particularly 
oy : that of Menaricabo in the Eaſt-Indies. 
? 


The Spaniards ſay, that they ſometimes get Gold out of their 


ON 
* eruvian mines, twenty three carats fine, before it be buri- 
? ieed. 
4.6 And the Gold of Axima on the coaſt of Africa, is found from 
all u ty two to twenty three carats: 


Glauber is of opinion, that there is not any ſand or /fone, but 
d may be procured from it; limeſtone excepted, but that indeed 
e expence of ſeparating exceeds the profits. Gold 


twelve leagues from the Conception, a port of the South-Sea. 


to let them ſee the richneſs of his diſcovery, there were ſome d 
_ eizhteen ounces weight, and the relations of thoſe times alert, 
that in the year 1502, there were | Others found of thirty ty 


what is call'd the mineral or ore of Gold. 


GOL 

Gold is chiefly found in mines; though there is ſome alſo founy 
in the /and and mud of the rivers and torrents particularly i N 
Guinea, 
There is a third ſort of Gold found in the drains of the mou. e 
tains of Chili; which they ſeparate from the earth by Walhing, a 
whence the 228 where it is found or ſeparated are call'd Lay. 


deroes. wit 
The earth in theſe places i is uſually reddiſh, and very fine; x to k 
about fix foot deep it is mixt with grains of large duſt ; and fron A 
hence commences the /?ratum or bed of Gold. or” 


Between are banks of ſoft, bluiſh-ftone, mixt with yelloy 
threads, which yet are not Gold, but only pyrites or marcaſis 


of Gold. Lo 
When they have tired any of this earth, they endeavou 7 
to bring rivulets to it (which in thoſe mountains are very fre. 
quent) in order by their force to waſh and wear off the upyy N 
earth, and lay the golden ſtratum bare. pf 
This they forward by digging with ſpades, Sc. as ſoon v.; 
the golden earth is uncovered, they turn off the water, and di 4 5 
up the ſoil by force of arm; "and loading it on mules, carry i, , 
to the Lavaderoes, i. e. certain baſons of water where the earth 7 
paſſing under ſeveral repeated lotions, in different waters, the : 
earthy and impure part is all ſeparated and carried off by the 4 


ſtream and the Gold, left at the bottom, | 
This method of getting Gold is very gainful ; the expencz 


being but very ſmall compar'd to thoſe in the common way Hud 2 


machines, fire and quickſilver. 
The richeſt of theſe Lavaderoes is that de Polenta del no 


Thuringia and ſome other places along the Rhine, are ti 
only places in Europe, where the Gold is got in this manner, 

The Gold of mines is of two kinds, the one in {mall piece 
or grains of various forms and weight. 

Of this ſoit among the ſpecimens ſent by „ into Spain 


pound weight. 
T he other kind of Guld i is dug up in ſtony glcbes, which! 5 


Theſe glebes are of various colours, and uſually a bund 
and fifty, or a hundred and ſixty fathom deep. | 
Theſe glebes uſually contain ſome other mineral matter aloy 


with the Gzld, as antimony, vitriol, ſulphur, copper or flv e 5 


eſpecially the laſt, without ſome ſhare of which it is ſcarce ew 
found, e er. 
Th 


G O L 
The manner of ſeparating Gold. 
0 The metalline ſtone is firſt broken pretty ſmall with an iron 
ai mallet; then it is carried to the mills, where it is ground to a 


very fine powder, and laſtly is paſs'd through ſeveral braſs ſieves, 
„de laſt of which is as fine as any of our filk ſieves. 


The powder being thus prepar'd, is laid on wooden troughs, | 


"MF with a proper quantity of Mercury and water; and is there left 
to knead and ſaturate in the fun and air for forty eight hours. 


out of the tubs, by means of other hot waters poured thereon. 
When this is done, there remains nothing but a maſs of Mer- 
ary, with all the Gold that was in the ore. 


bicks. 


found in the ſand of rivers, or that in grains in the mines, in 
that none of them have paſs'd the fire. 

After this, it is uſually fus'd in crucibles, and caſt into plates 
or ingots. 

Virgin Gold is Gold juſt as it is taken out of the mines, be- 


N 0; 
| dp 


mn fore it has undergone any action or preparation by fire. 
9 Virgin Gold is ſaid to be very pale, and fo ſoft, that it may 
2 de moulded into any figure with the hand; it will even take 


s alſo to heighten its colour, they mix emery with it. 

Fine or pure Gold, is that purg'd by fire of all its impuritics 
nd all alloy. 

The moderns frequently call it Gold of twenty four carats ; but 
there is not in realit y any ſuch thing as Gold ſo very pure; and 


ences 


ay 0 
[ ro), 


5 , here is always wanting at leaſt a quarter of a carat. Gold of 
e | wenty two carats, has one part of //ver and another of copper; 
. hat of twenty three carats has halt a part, i. e. half a twenty 
piecsdurth of each. 

n England at this time the ſtandard crown of Gold, is twenty 
ey vo carats fine, 
me | To make Gold ſofter. 
aller Take Mercury 4 ſal armomack, of each a like quan- 
y 0, powder them, melt Gold, and Ls to it a little of this pow- 
«+ and it will be ſofter. 
hich ! | Another way to do EY ſame. 

40 Take vitriol, verdet, ſal armoniack, burnt braſs, of each one 
UNO" Wince, mix them with aqua fortis, let it ſtand in the heat for 

= days; and then let it harden, do this three times with agua 
T 1 uin, and let it dry, then reduce it to a powder, and to 
Las 0 dram Put an ounce of Gold, three times, and it wal be 

44 | | 


Or 


i After this, the water with the recrementitious earth is drove 


The Mercury is ſeparated from it by diftillation ! in large alem 
The Gold in this eſtate is call'd virgin Gold, as well as that 


an impreſſion from a ſeal like the ſofteſt wax. To harden it, 
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ſal armoniach to it, and let it harden a good while; then met ** 


cCible, to which fit another at top, which muſt be bored at bo. 


add five ounces more of flour of brim/?ome, pounding them we 


and give them the ſame round fire as before; which reiterate 
third time, as before, the better to calcine and open the Gul 


GOL 


Or thus; quench Gold in water of /al armoniack, and it vill 


5 be ſofter. 


Or thus; take honey and oil of each a like quantity, quench 


; Gold i in it three or four times, and it will be ſofter. WI 
| To colour and ſoften GOLD. | = 


Diſſolve verdegreaſe in vinegar, and ſtrain it through a felt 
then congeal it, and when it begins to grow thick, put ſome 


the gold with it, and it will heighten the colour, and inake it ſoft, 


To make GOLD and ſilver ſofter. | 0g 

| Wy ake Mineury ſublimate, ſal armoniackh, of each a like quan- 4 

tity, powder them, melt the Gold, and put to it a little of this * 

border, and it will be ſoft. * 

| Another way to do the ſame. 

Take vitriol, verdet, ſal armoniack and burnt braſs, of ea 

an ounce, mix them with agua fortis, and let it ſtand in the 8 

heat for two days; ; then let it harden ; do thus three times with * 
aqua fortis, let it dry, and reduce it to powder. To an ounce = 

Gold, put one dram of it three times, and it will be ſofter. : c 

| The way of CALCINING GOLD. 6 

Diſſolve an ounce of Cold in three ounces of aqua regaliſl 5 
then add to it four ounces of common Mercury purified, and 01 

paſs'd through waſh leather, which will precipitate the Gold t 1 
the bottom of the mattraſs, joining itſelf to it. * 

Then the agua regalis will grow clear, which when it iz 79 

and ſeems to have no more Gold in it, decant it off, and the 
waſh your matter with warm water to 7 it, and take any gh 


its faltneſs. 
When the matter is dry'd, add to it its weight of flour d 
brim/ione ; then pound the whole together, put them in a cn 


tom, with a hole big enough to put a quill through, which ut 3 
well together and dry them. ua 

T hen put them ina round Gow which you my give them T 
degrees for four hours, the crucible being the laſt hour whol hi 


covered over with coals, which let kindle and cool again. 
Then open the crucible and you will find the Gold calcin' 
which amalgamate with four ounces of freſh Mercury; to wii 


together as before, then put the whole into crucibles, lute the 


then put it into a glaz'd earthen pan pretty deep, and pour d 
it good ſpirit of wine, that may ſwim two inches above, tit 
put fire to it, and when it is burnt, you will have a very i 
Gold in an impalpable calx, well opened, which edulcorate wil 
warm water diftild, and dry it gently. we 


| GOL 
l LIQUID GOLD and Siber. 

'T ake five or ſix leaves of Gold or Silver, and grind them 
with a Riff gum lake water, and a good quantity of /alt, as ſmall 
33 you can; then put it into a vial or glaz'd veſſel, add to it as 
much fair water as may diſſolve the ſtiff gum-water ; then let it 
ſtand four hours that the Gold may ſettle, decant off this water 
and put in more till the Gold is clean waſh'd; then put Sos 
fair water to the Gold, a little ſal armoniack and common ſalt, 
digeſting it cloſe for four days ; then put all into a piece ot chin 


lover's leather (whoſe grain is peel'd off) and hang it up, ſo 


an- ill the TO et a\ 
Fr —_ og en fret away, and the Gold remain behind, 
Or thus; grind leaf Gold with ſtrong or thick gum- 
rery fine, and while you are grinding 15 add more Auer e 
water, being very fine waſh it in a great ſhell, as you do bice 
then temper it with a little Mercury fublimate, and a little dil 
ſolv'd gum to bind it to the ſhell; ſhake it, and ſpread the Gold 
about the ſides thereof, that it may be all of one colour and fine- 
neſs, which uſe with fair water, as you do other colours. 
To burmſh Gold. Os 
Do the ſame as to liquid SILVER. Take gum-lake and diſ- 
ſolve it into a ſtiff water, then grind a blade or two of /affor 
vith it, and you will have a fair Gold; when you have laid it 
and it is thoroughly dry, burgiſh it with a dog's tooth. 
| Or thus; Having written what you had a mind with your 
pen and pencil, cut the leaf Cold or Silver into pieces, according 
to the ſize, take it up with a feather, or cotton, &c. and lay it 


ralis; 
and 
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wool, and being dry burniſh it. 


To make a very fine poliſh d GOLD. 


ler them the ſmoother, it will be proper to paſs ſea dog's skin 


over them. | | 
gem b them | 


wholl 


"ein! ry, lay on nine or ten layers of white. 
"ll When this is perfectly dry uſe your ſhave graſs, that you ma 
. ender it ſo much the kinder, and then having made ſome /ize 
e tbel nd water warm, dip a linen rag into it, which wring out, and 
"erate en rub the white, . Ye, a ” 
e Gull T hen lay on two or three layers of Gola colour, and more 
pour o Is not of a good body or deep enough ; and when it is dry 
e, te - : well with a dry cloth, till it is bright again, then take of 
[ery fi nee brandy you can get, and with a pencil bruſh waſh 
rate ui colour with this brandy ; and having leaf Gold ready 
IO V ying upon the cuſhion, clap it on the moment the pencil 
Lor. I. | K k | io 


upon the writing or drawing, which preſs down with a piece of 
The woods you would gild muſt be very ſmooth ; and to ren- 


Then /ize it over with a ſtuff or e made of the cutti of -: 
TH | e cuttings of 
hite leather gloves, (See SIZE) and when it is hotly | 


and lay leaf Gold upon it, let it dry and poliſh it. 


GOL 
is gone over the part; and when it is dry poliſh it with a dog, 


tooth. 
How to lay on GOLD and SILVER. 

Set your piece ſlanting, and wet a part with a large pencil 
dipp'd in fair water, then having the Gold ready cut on the cy. 
ſhion, lay on the Gold, taking it up with a cotton. 

When the whole is gilded, ſet it by to dry; but not either in 
the wind or ſun, and when it is dry enough, burniſh it with: 
_ dog's tooth. | 215 
To know when it is in a fit temper, paſs the dog's tooth over 
it in ſome little places; and if it does not rub kindly, but peel 

off, it is not dry enough. ; 

But on the other hand take care not to let it be too dry; for i 
will require ſo much the more trouble in poliſhing, and after you 
have done all you can, it will not have the luſtre you deſire. 

5 To lay Gold on any thing. | 
Temper red-lead ground fine with Iinſeed- oil, write with it, 


To lay Gold on glaſs. 


Grind together chalk and red-lead each a like quantity, and W urn 
temper them with Jinſeed-oil; lay it on and when it is almoſt "iy 


dry, lay leaf Gold on it, let it be thoroughly dry and then po- 


Iifh i.. : j 
Re „„ MATT GOLD. ::::- wa, 
Make a red with red-lead, a little vermilion and the white of 
an egg, well beaten up; grind the whole upon a marble, and 
| clap it into the deep or hollow places with a pencil. 5 
Te make SHELL GOLD and SHELL SILVER. hy. 
Grind leaf Gold with honey juſt out of the hive, or very pute 
on a clean marble, till it is extremely ſoft under your hand; 
then put it into a glaſs of fair water, and ſtir it, changing the 
water till it is very clear and fine. 1 
Then pour it into the quantity of a penny-worth of aqua fir- 
tis, and let it lie for two days, then take out the Gold, and the, 1 
aqua fortis may ſerve another time, the ſame may be done with 
o 3 OS. : 
When you would lay on either the one or the other, temper 
it with one or two drops of a very thin gum water, and to give 
it the ſmoother face, let your water be ſoap'd. = 
It will be alſo proper to have a waſh of gall-fone under the 
Cold, which ſets it much off ES 
To dye SILK a GOLD colbur. 
This muſt be dyed after the ſame manner as the ſtraw co- 
lour is, only when it is become reaſonably deep, put it into the 
laſt ſuds of the orange-liquor and ſtir it therein fo long, till you 
are ſure it is grown deep enough, then rinſe it out and dry 4 
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To dye fluff a GOLD colour. 

Let the ſtuff be firſt dyed yellow, then ſet freſh water over 
the fire, and for every pound of ware, uſe an ounce of /u/tel- 
word, call'd alſo yellow ſhavings, and a good quantity of coarſe 
pot-aſhes 3 let the dye boil for half an hour, and afterwards work 
the ſtuff in it. 98255 5 

g For a GOLDEN figure in painting, lay on hell Gold, and 
| WH ſhade with Gall. one. 1 
| « HENRY GOLTZIUS, This celebrated Dutch 
[a engraver imitated the manner of ſeveral maſters, 
T who liv'd before him. He engray'd the paintings of 
Raphael and other maſters, he us'd this mark. 
S. P. ſignifies George Pens. 
GRACE OF GOD is repreſented in painting, by a pretty 
| zoreeable damſel all naked, with a very becoming head dreſs ; her 
golden locks plaited, and ſurrounded with ſplendor ; holding in 
both hands a cornucopia, ſhe pours from it many things uſeful, 
and a ſhining ray round even to the ground, | 
Her nakedneſs denotes her innocence, that needs no external 
ornaments, the benefits and good things ſhe diſperſes ſhew, that 
they all proceed from heaven. ; 
WW GRACE and GREATNESS. There is ſome degree of merit 
In a picture where nature is exactly copied, though in a low ſub- 
ect; ſuch as drolls, country-wakes, flowers, landſcapes, &c. and 
nore in proportion as the ſubject riſes, or the end of the picture is 
this exact repreſentation. Herein the Dutch and Flemiſb maſters 
have been equal to the Italians, if not ſuperior to them in general. 
hat gives the Italians and their maſters the preference, is, that 
hey have not ſervilely follow'd common nature, but rais'd and 
mprov'd, or at leaſt have always made the beſt choice of it. 
This gives a dignity to a low ſubject, and is the reaſon of the 
item we have for the landſcapes of Salvator Roſa, Filippo 
Laura, Claude Lorrain, the Pouſſins; the fruit of the two Mi- 
hael Angelo's, the battaglia and compadoglio; and this, when the 
dject itſelf is noble, is the perfection of painting: as in the beſt 
traits of Vandyck, Rubens, Titan, Rafoelle, Sc. and the 
ſtories of the beſt Italian maſters; chiefly thoie of Rafaelle; 
1 the great model of perfections! All the painters being rank'd 
three ſeveral claſſes according to the degrees of their merit, he 
uſt be allow'd to poſſeſs the firſt alone. 
Common nature is no more fit for a picture, than plain nar- 
tion is for a poem : a painter muſt raiſe his ideas beyond what 
ba i ſees, and form a model of perfection in his own mind, which 
to ku not to be found in reality; but yet ſuch a one as is probable, 
ill Yd rational. Particularly with reſpe& to mankind, he muſt as 
„ 7 Were raiſe the whole ſpecies, and give them all imaginable 
__ K k 2 beauty 
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beauty and grace, dignity and perfection; every ſeveral cha. 
rater, whether it be good, or bad, amiable, or deteſtable Bu 
muſt be ſtronger and more perfect. 'Y =! 
At court, and elſewhere amongſt people of faſhion, one ſees tbe 
another ſort of beings than in the country, or the remote and ©*< 
inferior parts of the town; and amongſt theſe there are ſome few IM bas 
that plainly diſtinguiſh themſelves by their noble and graceful I h 
airs, and manner of acting. There is an eaſy gradation in all W 
nature; the moſt ſtupid of animals are little more than vegeta- like 
bles, the moſt ſagacious and cunning are hardly inferior to the n t 
loweſt order of men, as the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of theſe ö 
are little below the angels. One may conceive an order ſupe- beat 
rior to what can any where be found on our globe; a kind of Ver 
new world may be form'd in the imagination, conſiſting, a; 8 
this, of people of all degrees and characters; only heightned, WS. 
and improv'd ; a beautiful gentlewoman muſt have her defect be b 
overlook'd, and what is wanting to complete her character ſup. 1s u 
ply'd: a brave man, and one honeſtly and wiſely purſuing his died 
own intereſt, in conjunction with that of his country, muſt be 
imagin'd more brave, more wiſe, more exactly and inflexibly the & 
honeſt than any we know, or can hope to ſee; a villain muf he | 
be conceiv'd to have ſomething more diabolical than is to de Mad 
found even amongſt us; a gentleman- muſt be more ſo, anda 1. 
peaſant have more of the gentleman, and ſo of the reſt. With 1 
ſuch as theſe an artiſt muſt people his pictures. wg 
Thus the ancients have done, notwithſtanding the great and muck 
exalted ideas we may have of the people of thoſe times, from bm 
their hiſtories, (which probably are improv'd by the hiſtorians 
_ uſing the ſame management in their writings as I have recom- u us 
mended to the painters; it was the peet's proper buſineſs ſo to 
do) one can hardly believe them to be altogether ſuch as we { 
in the antique ftatues, bas-reliefs, medals, and intaglia's. And 
thus the beſt modern painters and ſculptors have done. Mich 
Angelo no where ſaw ſuch living figures as he cut in ſtone. 
When a man enters into that awful gallery at Hampton- Cour, 
he finds himſelf amongſt a ſort of people ſuperior to what he hs epo! 
ever ſeen, and very probably to what thoſe really were. Inde 
this is the principal excellence of thoſe wonderful pictures, as it 
muſt be allow'd to be that part of painting which is preferabl 
˙φʒ 1 8 - 
What a grace and majeſty is ſeen in the great Apoſtle of tht 
Gentiles, in all his actions, preaching, rending his garment 
denouncing vengeance upon the ſorcerer | What a dignity is 
the other Apoſtles wherever they appear, particularly the Prind 
of them in the cartoon of the death of Ananias / How infinite 
ly and divinely great and gentile is the Chriſt in the * | 
3 2 . = 
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But theſe are exalted characters which have a delicacy in them 
Zs much beyond what any of the gods, demi-gods, or hero's of 
the ancient Heathens can admit of, as the Chriſtian Religion 
excels the ancient ſuperſtition. The proconſul Sergius Paulus 
has a greatneſs and grace ſuperior to his character, and equal to 
what one can ſuppoſe Cæſar, Auguſtus, Trajan, or the greateſt 
amongſt the Romans to have had. The common people are 
like gentlemen ; even the fiſhermen, the beggars, have ſomething 
In them much above what we ſee in thoſe orders of men. 
And the ſcenes are anſwerable to the actors; not even the 


nor probably any building in the world had that beauty and 


ing the cripple. Athens and Lyſtra appear in theſe cartoons to 
be beyond what we can ſuppoſe they were, when Greece was in 
is utmoſt glory; even the place where the Apoſtles were aſſem- 
bled (in the cartoon of Aranias) is no common room; and tho” 


the exerciſe of their new function, have ſomething expreſſive of 
the poverty and ſimplicity of the infant church, the cuttain be- 
hind, which alſo is part of the Apoſtolical equipage, gives a dig- 
nity even to that. 
"Tis true, there are ſome characters which are not to be im- 
 Wirov'd, as there are others impoſſible to be perſectly conceiv'd, 
zul much leſs expreſs'd. "The idea of God no created being can 


From comprehend, the divine mind only can, and 'tis the brighteſt 


ram! dere; and infinitely bright! And would be judg'd to be ſo even 
by us, tho? the difficulties ariſing from the conſideration of the 
moral and natural evil, which is in the world, were not to be 
ſolv'd by the common expedients. I will only venture to ſay 


* had jection to the infinite goodneſs of God, that God could not have 
In which there was ſuch a mixture of natural evils as to be jult 
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ourt . | 
" 1 W'cponderated by the enjoy ments, ſo as upon the foot of account 
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HUNDERER, the BEST, AND GREATEST: The 
IM, the JEHOVAH, the I AM THAT I AM, of Mo- 


beautiful gate of the temple, nor any part of the firſt temple, 


magnificence as appears in what we fee in the cartoon of heal- 


the ſteps and rails which were made on purpoſe for them for 
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vith reſpect to the latter, that this is ſo far from being an ob- 


been infinitely good, if he had not produc'd an order of beings, 


o render being eligible; for without this, one inſtance of good- 


No ſtatue, or picture, no words can reach this character; the 
oloſſean ſtatue of Phidias, the pictures of Rafaelle, are but faint 
adows of this infinite and incomprehenſible Being. THE 


ATHER OF GODS AND MEN, of Homer; the ELO- 


5; the LORD of HOSTS, of the prophets : Nay, the GOD 

ND FATHER OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, the 

LHA and OMEGA, the ALL IN ALL of the New Tefta- 
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GR A | 
ment: Theſe give us not an adequate idea of him, though that 
comes neareſt where not terror, and fury, but majeſty, power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, is beſt expreſs'd. A God incarnate, and 
Saviour of mankind by obedience and ſuffering ; a crucified God 
Tiſen from the dead: theſe are characters that have ſomething ſo 
ſublime in them, that we muſt be contented to own our beloved 
Rafaelle has fail'd here, more eſpecially in ſome inſtances; I 
don't mean that in the cartoon of giving the keys, for that 1 

verily believe has receiv'd ſome injury, and is not now like what 
Rafaelle made it, That incomparable hand that painted the 
| hiſtory of Cupid and Pfiche, in the palace of Chig: at Rome, 
has carried the fictitious deities of the Heathens as high as poſſi- 
ble, but not beyond what ſhould be conceiv'd of them; as Mi. 
chael Angelo Buonaroti (particularly in two or three drawings) has 
made Devils not ſuch as low genius's repreſent them, but like 
thoſe of Milton; but the proper idea of a Devil has ſuch an ex- 
ceſs of evil in it as cannot be exaggerated ; in all ſuch caſes ti 
ſufficient if all be done that can be done; the painter muſt ſhew' 
what he aims at, he muſt give him that ſees the picture all the 
aſſiſtance he can, and then leave him to ſupply the reſt in his 
own imagination, | 5 BT 
'There are other characters, which tho' inferior to theſe, are 


ſo noble, that he muſt be a happy man who can conceive them 


juſtly, but more ſo if he can expreſs them: Such ate thoſe of 
Moſes, Homer, Zenophon, Alcibiades, Scipio, Cicero, Rafaelle, 
 &c. If we ſee theſe pretended to be given in picture, we expect 
in them all that greatneſs and grace I have been recommending ; 
all is neceſſary here in order to ſatisfy us that the hiſtory is truly 
related; as the pleaſure we take in having our minds fill'd with fine 
and extraordinary ideas is a ſufficient reaſon for raiſing all the more 
. Inferior characters. Life would be an infipid thing indeed if we 
never ſaw, or had ideas of any thing but what we commonly 
ſee; a company of aukward ſilly- looking people, doing what is 
of no conſequence but to themſelves in their affairs; and to fee 
ſuch in picture can give no great pleaſure to any that have a true 
and refin'd taſte, 5 | 5 
A hiſtory painter muſt deſcribe all the various characters, 
real or imaginary; and that in all their ſituations, pleas'd, griev'd, 
angry, hoping, fearing, Cc. a face painter has to do with all 
the real characters, except only ſome few of the meaneſt, and 
the moſt ſublime, but not with that variety of ſentiments as the 
other, The whole buſineſs of his life is to deſcribe the golden 
age, when every one of his people muſt therefore appear pleas d, 
and in good humour, but varied ſuitably to the rais'd character 


of the perſon drawn; whether this tranquillity and delight be 
ſuppos d to ariſe from the ſight of a friend, a reflection 2 : 
En 112 ſcheme 
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ſcheme well laid, a battle gain'd, ſucceſſes in love, a conſciouſ- 
neſs of ones own worth, beauty, wit, agreeable news, truth 
diſcover'd, or from whatever other cauſe. If a Devil were to 
have his portrait made, he muſt be drawn as ab/trafed from his 
nun evil, and ftupidly good, (to ule Milton's words). | 

If ſome grave characters require an air of thoughtfulneſs, as if 
engag'd in a diligent ſearch after truth, or in ſome important 


project, they muſt however not appear diſpleas'd, unleſs in ſome 


rare inſtances, as Yan-Dyck has put ſomething of ſorrow in one 
picture of his unfortunate patron King Charles I. (I mean that 
at Hampton- Court) which I believe was done when he was en- 
tring into his troubles, and which is therefore in that reſpect 
hiſtorical. In general; the painting room muſt be like Eden 


before the fall, like Arcadia, the joyleſs, turbulent paſſions muſt 


not enter there. 
Thus to raiſe the character, to diveſt an unbred perſon of his 
ruſticity, and give him ſomething at leaſt of a gentleman ; to 


make one of a moderate ſhare of good ſenſe appear to have a 


competency, a wiſe man to be more wiſe, and a brave man to 
be more ſo, a modeſt, diſcreet woman to have an air ſomething 
angelical, and ſo of the reſt; and then to add that joy, or peace 


of mind at leaſt, and in ſuch a manner as is ſuitable to the ſeveral 
characters, is abſolutely neceſſary to a good face painter: but tis 


the moſt difficult part of his art, and the laſt attain'd ; perhaps 
tis never ſo much as thought of by ſome, all that they aim at 
; to make ſuch a likeneſs of the face as ſhall be known imme- 
diately; and that it be young, fair, and handſome; and fre- 


quently thoſe for whom the pictures are made expect no more; 


whether the characters of wiſdom or folly be impreſs'd upon them 
it matters not. Accordingly, we ſee portraits which are perfect 
burleſques upon the minds of the perſons drawn; a wiſe man 
ſhall appear with the air of a fop; a man of ſpirit and wit, like 


a ſmart, or a pretty fellow; a modeſt ingenious man like a 


beau, a virtuous lady as a meer coquet. 


The late Duke of Buckingham (Villers) when he heard a lady 
commended for her goodneſs, ſwore ſhe was ugly; becauſe beauty 


being a woman's top-character, he concluded that would have 


been inſiſted on if there was any ground for it. A painter 
ſhould obſerve, and pronounce ſtrongly the brighteſt part of the 
character of him he draws. To give an air of youth, and gaiety 


to the portrait of one who is entitled to nothing higher, is well 
enough; but to overlook a noble and ſublime character, and 
lubſtitute this in the place of it, is deteſtable. The only ſuppo- 


ing a man capable of being pleas'd with ſuch a piece of falſe 
lattery, is a lampoon upon his underſtanding. | 
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making ſuch fine pictures. 


follow'd. In making of portraits we muſt keep nature in view, 
if we launch out into the deep we are loſt. „ 


figures muſt not only do what is proper, and in the moſt com: 


GRA 


Nor is the beauty of the face and perſon, whether as to the 
age, features, ſhape, or colour to be unregarded, or (where it of 


can be done) unimprov'd ; indeed ſomething of this will naturally W nc 


fall in when the mind is expreſs'd, which cannot be done to ad. th 
vantage without giving ſome to the body. alt 

But the face painter is under a greater conſtraint in both re. ge 
ſpects than he that paints hiſtory; the additional grace and ou 
greatneſs he is to give, above what is to be found in the life, MW on 
muſt not be thrown in too profuſely, the reſemblance muſt he yi 
preſerv'd, and appear with vigour ; the picture muſt have both, 
Then it may be ſaid, that the gentleman, or lady, makes a fine W dus 
picture: but the likeneſs not being regarded, tis not they, but WO be, 
the painter that makes it; nor is there any great difficulty in I fin 


J was lately obſerving with a great deal of pleaſure how the I Re 


ancients had ſucceeded in the three ſeveral ways of managing nat 


portraits: I happen'd to have them before me (amongſt others) ſe are 
veral medals of the Emperor Maximinus, who was particularly W but 
remarkable for a long chin; one medal of him had that, but that E 


the artiſt might be ſure of a likeneſs he had exaggerated it; another I ties, 
had a mind to flatter, and he had par'd off about half of it; bu H ph 


theſe as they wanted the juſt reſemblance, ſo there was a po- 
verty in them, they were deſtitute of that life and ſpirit which 
the other had, where nature ſeems to have been more cloſely 


What it is that gives the grace and greatneſs I am treating of, Wi 
whether in hiſtory or portraits, is hard to ſay. The following 
rules may however be of ſome uſe on this occaſion. 


+ The airs of the heads mult eſpecially be regarded. This is con- Nin id 


monly the firſt thing taken notice of when one comes into com -· Ipreac 


pany, or into any publick aſſembly, or at the firſt fight of am pave 


particular perſon; and this firſt ſtrikes the eye, and affects theſnd t 
mind when we ſee a picture, a drawing, Cc. . Is be 
The ſame regard muſt be had to every action, and motion. Theppnly 
pf thi 


modious manner, but as people of the beſt ſenſe and breeding Th, 
(their character being contider'd) would, or ſhould perform ſuct\Rh be 
actions. The painter's people mutt be good actors; they mull La, 
have learn'd to uſe a human body well; they muſt fit, walkgNor 
lie, ſalute, do every thing with a grace, 'I'here muſt be nor th 
aukward, ſheepiſh, or affected bebaviour, no ſtrutting, or ſilhſhemſe 
pretence to greatneſs; no bombaſt in action; nor muſt there rofuſe 


any ridiculous contorſion of the body, nor even ſuch appearſſſlks, : 


ances, or fore-ſhortnings as are diſpleaſing to the eye, thougPme 
the ſame attitude in another view might be perfectly good. 
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6 Not that tis poſſible that every part of a picture, or even 
it W of a fingle figure can be equally well diſpos'd, ſomething may 
ly W not be as one would wiſh it; yet in the main it may be better 
. than if it were otherwiſe. More may be loſt than gain'd by the 
alteration ; tis here as tis in life, we are frequently uneaſy un- 
der certain circumſtances, but thoſe being remov'd, we wiſh 
ourſelves as we were before ; the preſent grievance ftrikes ſtrongly 
on our minds, we either don't ſee, or are not ſo livelily affected 
with the conſequences of a change. 

The contours muſt be large, ſquare, and boldly pronounc'd to pro- 
duce greatneſs, and delicate and finely wav d and contraſted to 
be graczous, There is a beauty in a line, in the ſhape of a 
finger, or toe, even in that of a reed, or leaf, or the moſt in- 

| confiderable things in nature. Some of the drawings of Giulio 
the Romano are inſtances of this kind; his inſects and vegetables are 
ring WF natural, but as much above thoſe of other painters as his men 
| 6-Ware: there is*that in theſe things which common eyes ſee not, 
arly W but which the great maſters know how to give, and they only. 
that But this is not all; nature with all its beauties has its pover- 
ther I ties, ſuperfluities and defects, which are to be avoided and ſup- 
but ph d, but with great care and judgment; that inftead of ex- 
po: ceeding nature, it be not injur' d. There is (for example) great 


hic beauty in a certain ſquareneſs in pronouncing a feature, or any 


oſehy part of a figure, this ſome have carried to an exceſs, and have 
iew, ¶ thereby diſcover'd they knew ſomething, but not enough; which 


ing, is alſo applicable to colouring. 


g of, OH 
* The draperies muſt have broad maſſes of light and ſhadow, 
and noble large folds to give a greatneſs; and theie artfully ſub- 
com · divided, add grace. As in that admirable figure of St. Paul 
com- Npreaching, which has been already ſpoken of, the drapery would 
f anjſÞpave had a greatneſs if that whole broad light had been «rot, 
Is theſand that part which is flung over his ſhoulder, and hangs down 


is back, had been omitted; but that adds alſo a grace. Not 


TheÞpnly the large folds and maſles muſt be obſerv'd, but the ſhapes 


comÞt them, or they may be great, but not beautiful. 

eding The linen muſt be clean and fine; the filks and fiuffs new, and 
a ſuchi$he be/? of the kind, „ | = 
y mul Lace, embroidery, gold and jewels muſt de ſparingly employ d. 
walk Nor are flower'd ſilks ſo much us'd by the beſt maſters as plain, 
be nor theſe ſo much as ſtuffs or fine cloth; and that not to ſave 
or {illſÞemſelves trouble, of which at the ſame time they have been 
zere rofuſe enough. In the cartoons, Rafaelle has ſometimes made 
a peal 
thou me edg'd with a kind of gold lace, but generally they are 


l. N an, Tho' he ſeems to have taken more pains than he needed 
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is the caſe in many other inſtances. What is here ſaid of draw- 


ks, and ſome of his draperies are ſcollop'd, ſome a little ſtrip'd, 
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antient Greeks and Romans ſeem to have had; at leaſt the great 


provided one keeps his antique taſte in view, fo as to preſerve the 
benefit of prejudice juſt now ſpoken of. And this very thing 
| Rafaelle has done with great ſucceſs, particularly in the ar. 


figure; it ſhould be ſhewn, but not with affectation. 


that, and partly ſomething purely arbitrary. 


ſoever they may be fancied to be, as being worn by them, of 


improv'd. 


G RA 
in the landſcapes, as he has alſo thoſe badges of ſpiritual dignity 
on the heads of Chriſt and the Apoſtles. But theſe, as all other 
enſigns of grandeur and diſtinction, as they have been wiſely in. 
vented to procure reſpect, awe and veneration, give a greatneſ 
as well as beauty to a picture. 1 

— 5 7 15 importance to a painter to conſider well the manner of 
clothing his people. Mankind have ſhewn an infinite variety 
fancy in this, and for the moſt part have diſguis'd rather than 
adorn'd human bodies. But the trueſt taſte in this matter the 


idea we have of thoſe brave people, prejudices us in favour of 
whatever is theirs, ſo that it ſhall appear to us to be graceful 
and noble. Upon either of which accounts, whether of a real 
or imagin'd excellence, that manner of cloathing is to be choſen 
by a painter when the nature of his ſubje& will admit of it. Po. 
ſibly improvements may be made, and ſhould be endeavour, 


toons. Thoſe that, in repreſenting antient ſtories, have follow' 
the habits of their own times, or gone off from the antique, i 
have ſuffer'd by it; as Andrea del Sarto (who firſt led the way) 
and moſt of thoſe of the Venetian ſchool have done. 
But howſoever a figure is clad, this general rule is to be ob- 
ſerved, That neither the naked muſt be loſt in the drapery, nor tu 
conſpicuous, as in many of the ſtatues and bas reliefs of the au- 
tients; and which (by the way) they were forc'd to, becauſe to 
have done otherwife, would not have had a good effect in ſtone. 
The naked, in a cloathed figure, is as the anatomy in a naked 


Portrait painters ſeeing the diſadvantage they were under uber! 


| following the dreſs commonly worn, have invented one peculiarioſe: 


to pictures in their own way, which is a compoſition partl 


Such is the ordinary habit of the ladies, that how becoming 


what we are accuſtom'd to, or upon whatever other account, ti 
agreed on all hands, that in a picture they have but an ill ait; 
and accordingly are rejected for what the painters have introduc' 
in lieu of it, which is indeed handſome, and perhaps may | 


In the gentlemens pictures the caſe is very different; tis nol 
ſo eaſy to determine as to their drapery. 
What is to be ſaid for the common dreſs is, That 
It gives a greater reſemblance; and 8 
Is hiſtorical as to that article. 
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be arguments for the other are, That 

They ſuit better with the ladies pictures, which (as has been 

. rv are univerfally thus dreſs'd : 

They are nct fo affected with the change of the faſhion as 
the common dreſs; and 

74 Are handſomer, that is, have more grace and greatneſs. 

et Let us ſee how the caſe will ſtand, this latter conſideration of 

handſomeneſs being for the preſent ſet aſide. 


he MW The firſt argument in favour of the arbitrary looſe dreſs 
ext ſeems to have no great weight; nor is there ſo much as is com- 
of {monly thought in the ſecond ; becauſe in thoſe pictures which 


have that kind of drapery, fo much the dreſs of the time, is al- 

ways, and muſt be retain'd, and that in the moſt obvious and 

material parts, that they are influenced by the change of faſhion 

if. Win a manner as much as thoſe in the habits commonly worn. 

For proof of this, I refer you to what was done when the great 

viggs and ſpreading huge neck-cloths were in faſhion. So that 

here does not ſeem to be weight enough to balance againſt what 

z on the other fide, even when the greateſt improvement as to 

the colour, or materials of the common dreſs is made, for {till 

there will be a ſufficient advantage upon account of reſemblance 
and hiſtory to keep down the ſcale. 

Let us now take in the argument of grace and greatneſs, and 
ke what effect that wall bave. 

The way to determine now is to fix upon the manner of fol- 
owing the common dreſs, whether it ſhall be with or without 


e an- 

ſe U nprovement, and in what proportion: This being done, let that 
one. Dou have fix'd on be compar'd with the arbitrary, looſe dreſs in 
Jaked ompetition with it, and fee if the latter has ſo much the ad- 


antage in grace and greatneſs, as to over-ballance what the o- 
ber had when theſe were not taken in: If it has, this is to be 
hoſen; if not, the common dreſs. 

Thus I have put the matter into the beſt method I was able 
order to aſſiſt thoſe concern'd to determine for themſelves, 
rhich they can beſt do, fancy having ſo great a part in the at- 
ur. And ſo much for this controverſy. 

There is an artificial grace and greatneſs ariſing from the oppo- 
tron of their contraries. As in the tent of Darius by le Brun, 
le wife and the daughters of that prince owe ſomething of their 
auty and majeſty to the hideous figures that are about them. 
ut a greater man than le Brun ſeems to have condeſcended to 
 beholden to this artifice in the banquet of the Gods at the 
ariage of Cupid and Pſyche ; for Venus, who comes in danc- 
2 is ſurrounded with foils, as the Hercules, the face of his 
n's skin, Vulcan, Pan, and the mask in the hand of the 
uſe next to her. Some ſubjects carry this advantage along _ 
them, 
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them, as the ſtory of Andromeda and the monſter; Galatea with 
the Tritons ; and in all ſuch where the two contraries, the maſ. 
culine and feminine beauties are oppos'd (as the figures of Her- 
cules and Dejanira « for inſtance.) Theſe mutually raiſe and 
ſtrengthen each other's characters. The Holy Family is alſo x 
very advantageous ſubject for the ſame reaſon. I need not en- 
large here; the artifice is well known, and of great extent; tis 
practisg'd by poets, hiſtorians, divines, &c. as well as painters, 
What I have hitherto ſaid will be of little uſe to him who 
does not fill and ſupply his mind with noble images. A painter 
ſhould therefore read the beſt books, ſuch as Homer, Milton, 
Virgil, Spencer, Thucydides, Livy, Plutarch, &c. but chiefly the 
Holy Scripture, where is to be found an inexhauſtible ſpring, 
and the greateſt variety of the moſt ſublime thoughts, expreſs 
in the nobleſt manner in the world. He ſhould alſo frequent 
the brighteſt company, and avoid the reſt. Rafaelle was per- 
petually converſant with the fineſt genius's, and the greateſt men 
at Rome; and ſuch as theſe were his intimate friends. G1uliv 
Romano, Titan, Rubens, Van Dyck, &c. to name no more, 
knew well how to ſet a value upon themſelves in this particular, 
But the works of the beſt maſter in painting and ſculpture 
ſhould be as a painter's daily bread, and will afford him delicious 
nouriſhment. Es | 


If I had bien ſhewn a picture of Rafaelle's (ſaid Carlo Ma- 


ratti to bis friend) and not having ever heard of him, had been 
told 'twas the work of an angel, I ſhould have believed it. The 
ſame friend of Carlo Maratti ſaid he had ſeen an entire book 
conſiſting of about two or three hundred drawings of heads 
which the ſame Carlo had made after that of the Antinolis, and 
which he ſaid he had ſelected out of about ten times the num- 
ber he had drawn after that one head; but confeſs'd he had 
never been able to reach what he ſaw in his model. Such was 
the excellency of the ſculptor! and ſuch the diligence, perſeve- 
Trance and modeſty of Carlo ! 5 

The antients poſleſs'd both the excellent qualities I have been 
treating of, among whom Apelles is diſtinguiſh'd for grace. Ra- 
Faelle was the modern Apelles, however not without a prodigious 
degree of greatneſs: His ſtyle is not perfectly antique, but ſeems 
to be the effect of a fine genius, accompliſh'd by ſtudy in that 
excellent ſchool: *Tis not antique, but (may J dare to ſay it!) 
*tis better, and that by choice and judgment. Giulio Roman 


had grace and greatneſs, more upon the antique taſte, but not 
without a great mixture of what is peculiarly his own, and 
admirably good, but never to be imitated. Pelydore in his belt 
things was altogether antique. The old Florentine ſchool had à 
kind of greatgeſs that like Hercules in his cradle promis'd wor | 
2 | — ers 
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ders to come, and which was accompliſhed in a great meaſure 
by Leonardo da Vinci (who alſo had grace) but more fully and 
perfectly by Michael Angelo Buonarota : His ſtyle is his own, not 
antique, but he had a fort of greatneſs in the utmoſt degree, 
wich ſometimes ran into the extreme of terrible, though in 
many inſtances he has a fine ſeaſoning of grace. When Par- 
" WY npgians copy'd him, and flung in his own ſweetneſs, they to- 
gether make a fine compoſition : I don't ſay however that they 
are preferable to what is entirely of Michael Angels, or even to 
what is entirely of Parmeggiano, eſpecially his beſt ; but they 
are as if they were of another hand, of a character between 
both: For Parmeggiano was infinitely ſweet ! Grace ſhines in all 
he touch'd, and a greatneſs ſupports it, ſo as one would not 


the leaſt modern, nor very much upon the antique: what he did 
ſeems to flow from nature, and are the ideas of one in the gol- 
den age, or ſtate of innocence. Baccis Bandinelli had a great 
ſtyle, and ſometimes not without grace. Correggio had grace 
not inferior to Parmeggiano, and rather more greatneſs ; but 


had was alſo his own, and was chiefly employ'd on religious ſub- 
fas, or what had nothing terrible in them. Titian, Tintoret, 
Paolo Veroneſe, and others of the Venetian ſchool have greatneſs 


| and grace, but *tis not antique, however tis Italian. Annibale 
1 


Carracci was rather great than gentile, tho' he was that too; 
and Gu character is grace. Rubens was great, but rais'd 
upon a Flemiſb idea. Nicholas Pouſſin was truly great and grace- 
0 


ful, and juſtly filed the French Rafaclle. Salvator Roſa's land- 
- [capes are great, as thoſe of Claude Lorrain are delicate: Such 
go ls the ſtyle of Filippo Laura; that of the Borgognone is great. 
12 25 


lities, but not much, nor always; he generally kept to nature, 


was Y choſen in its beſt moments, and ſomething rais'd and improv'd ; 
VE” bor which reaſon he is in that particular, and when he fell not 
5 lower, the beſt model for portrait- painting, unleſs we prefer a 


Þ chimera of the painter, to a true, or at moſt a civil repreſenta- 
4 ton of our ſelves or friends; and would have a cheat put upon 


e poſterity, and our own or friends reſemblance loft and forgotten 
= for the ſake of it. 5 8 8 I 
the The notions of mankind vary in relation to beauty, and in 


ſome particulars with reſpe& to magnanimity : It may be worth 
a painter's while to obſerve what were thoſe the antients had in 
theſe matters, and then to conſider whether they agree with the 
preſent taſte; and if they do not, whether they or we are in 
the right, if it can be determined by reaſon. If it depends up- 


are 


wiſh him other than he is; his ſtyle is entirely his own, not in 
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lifferent in both from him, and from the antique: What he 
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had To conclude, Van Dyck had ſomething of both theſe good qua- 


on fancy only, then let him conſider whether the prejudices we 
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GRA 
are apt to have for the antients, will balance againſt the opi- Þ - 
nion of the preſent age. As to the draperies, the antients YI thi 
muſt be ſtudied with caution, as has been already obſervd. ker 

Inſtead of making caricaturaes of peoples faces (a fooliſh cu- Y 
ſtom of burleſquing them, too much uſed) painters ſhould take bro 
a face, and make an antique medal, or bas-relief of it, by di- fro 
veſting it of its modern diſguiſes, raiſing the air and the fea - 
tures, and giving it the dreſs of thoſe times, and ſuitable to the Th 
character intended. Our nation is allow'd on all hands to fur- Y of \ 
niſh as proper models as any other in the world, with reſpe& are 
to external grace and beauty: Nor perhaps can antient Greece N ay 
or Rome boaſt of brighter characters than we. _ ort 

Laſtly, a painter's own mind ſhould have grace and greatneſs, I I. 
that ſhould be beautifully and nobly form'd. | f 

GRACEFUL POSTURE and proper actions is the ſecond WY degr 
thing in a good picture, that is, that the true and natural mo- WM 97 
tion of every thing be expreſs'd in the life and ſpirit of it, that I 5% 
is to quicken the life by art; as in a #:ng to expreſs the greateſt | coal 
majeſty, by putting or deſigning him in ſuch a graceful poſture, I hort 
that may move ſpectators with reverence in beholding him, T 

And to draw a ſoldier. in ſuch a poſture, as may betoken the {#"'« 
_ greateſt courage, boldneſs and valour; and to repreſent a clnun be: 
in the moſt aukward and clowniſh poſture; a ſervant or page Ne P 
in the molt attentive and diligent poſture, &c. ON 
And ſo in all your draughts, the inward affections and diſpo- | 

fitions of the mind may be moſt lively expreſt in the outwald 

action and geſture of the body. „ 1 
New to attain the knowledge of this, you ought moſt dili- 
gently to obſerve the works of ſeveral famous maſters, and allo 
to follow their examples, who were us'd to delight themſelves 
in beholding private perſons ; as the actions, poſtures, and ge- 
ftures of wreſtlers, ſword-fighters, boxers at handy-cuffs, ſtage- 
players, the alluring glances and geſtures of curtezans, and in 
malefactors going to execution to obſerve the contracting of their 
brows, the motions of their eyes, and the motions of their whole 
bodies, to the end that they might expreſs them to the life in 
their drawings and works. ER nos i on 

Take care likewiſe that you draw with a certain rene 
which is a great excellency in drawing,. that is, that the body 
be not made tiff in any part; but that every joint may have 
its proper bendings, ſo that it may with the greater life expreſs 
the intention, that the figure may not ſeem lame and the joints 
ſtiff, as if they were not pliable or capable of bending ; but that 
every joint and limb may have its proper freeneſs and looſenels, 
according as it may beſt ſuit with and become the poſture in 
which the figure is ſet, ws 
EY ; GRANATE, 


GRA 
GRANATE, a gem or precious ſtone, of a high red colour; 
thus call'd from the reſemblance it bears to that of the ſeed or 
kernel of a pomegranate. 

Granates ate either oriental or occidental ; the oriental are 
brought from divers parts of the Eaſt-Indies; the occidental 
from Spain, Bohemia, and Sileſia. 

The oriental are diſtinguiſhed by their colour into three kinds. 
The firſt is of a deep browniſh red, like black clotted blood ; 

of which kind there are ſome as big as an hen's egg: the ſecond 
ne very nearly of the colour of an hyacinth, with which it were 
eaſy to confound them, but for their ſuperior redneſs : the third 
ſort has a mixture of violet with their red, and is call'd by the 
ltalians, rubina della rocha. ED 

The occidental Granates are of a red colour, but of different 


degrees, according to the country they come from. Thoſe of 
\. Hain imitate the colour of the kernel of a pomegranate : thoſe of 
at © 21bemia have a golden caſt with their red, glittering like a live 

Y coal: thoſe of Silea are the darkeſt of all, and are ſeldom 


F thoroughly tranſparent. = 
The Granates of Bohemia are the moſt valued of the occi- 
the Yi {-ntal ones, and ſome prefer them even to the oriental ones, 
un Whey are found near Prague, not in any particular mines, but 
I pick'd up by the peaſants in the fields from among the ſands 
nd pebbles, [ne 1 1 
= FR To make a GRANATE colour in glaſs, 
„ad . The beauty of this colour is to expreſs the yellowiſh red of 
ire, when it is expos'd to the ſun. ” 
Take cryſtal frit, and of Fit of Rochetta each an equal quan- 
ity, mix them well, and to fifty pounds of theſe materials add 
af a pound of manganeſe of Piedmont prepar'd, half an ounce 
f zaffer prepar'd ; mix them well with the its; then put 
dem by little and little into an earthen pot made red hot in the 
urnace, becauſe the glaſs is apt to rife and run over. 
their Aſter four days, the glaſs being well ting'd and purified, you 
vhole Ny work it; you may increaſe or diminiſh the colour as much 
fe in you pleaſe, which depends on the diſcretion of the operator, 
No puts in the powders which ought to be put in orderly, 
ſens the matter be not ſpoiled. 
body To make a GRANATE colour in glaſs of lead. 
bavelll The vivacity of this colour appears no leſs in glaſs of lead 
Kpreſs an in cryſtal, if it be carefully made. | e 
zointzl Take ten pounds of cryftal fr:t, and eight pounds of calx of 
* thats, and after having added an ounce and a half of manganeſe 
-neſs, ¶ Piedmont, and a quarter of an ounce of zaffer both prepar'd 
ure inis taught under the articles MANGANESE and ZAFFER) 
F the whole into a pot, heated in the furnace; twelve hours 
k TE; | | | | : 


aſter 


that remains behind in the pot. 


—__ 


the precedent, 
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aſter caſt that melted matter into water, and take out the lead 


Then put the matter again into the ſame pot, and let it ſtand 
ten hours to purify. | 
Then mix it well with the iron, and let the faces precipi. 
tate; then ſee if the colour pleaſes you ; then work it to what 
uſes you pleaſe, and you'll have a glaſs of lead of a fine Gra. 
nate colour. Vo | | 
To make a paſte for an oriental GRANATE. BW 
The Granate is very like the carbuncle, for being both exposd 


9 
to the ſun, they exhibit the colour of live burning coals, be- 
ing between red and yellow, which is the true colour of fire, | 
| There are ſeveral ſorts of Granates, both oriental and occiden-· unt 
tal, ſome deeper, others paler ; but the jewellers know how vw fr 
make them appear, by ſetting them on ſilver foils, ref 
The way to imitate them is as follows: 5 = 

Take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepar'd, and fix ounce 77 


of minium, with fixteen grains of manganeſe of Piedmont, and 


two grains of zaffer prepar'd ; let the whole be pulveriz'd and oro 


well mixt together, and being put into a crucible, fet them into by 


the furnace with its cover well luted ; there let them bake with of | 


the ſame precautions given as to the paſtes for other gems, and for 
you will have a very fine Granate as reſplendent as the ori- 


Al deeper orienal GRANATE. ; 
This colour will not only be deeper, but alſo far fairer than ferp 


To make it, take two ounces of natural cry/tal prepar'd, five is 0 
ounces and a half of min:um, to which add fifteen grains o ( 
manganeſe of Piedmont prepar'd ; and having pulveriz'd it, mix ing, 
the whole together, and proceed in baking this paſte as direct wit! 
ed for other paſtes, only take notice, you muſt here leave mon and 
empty ſpace in the crucible, becauſe this matter riſes more than 7 
the others, wherein care muſt be taken, Then will you hard fits 
a deeper oriental Granate than the former, which you may poi denc 
VT >. 1 ns rem 
g ber fir GRANATE. :- -- - - 
This paſte will be yet much fairer than the precedent, if you C 


take to two ounces of natural cryſtal calcin'd and prepar'd, if G 
_ ounces of vermilion or minium in fine powder, thirty-five grain} C 


of manganeſe of Piedmont prepar'd, and four grains of prepargian 


_ zaffer, which being well pulveriz d, mix together in a crucible G 


leaving a greater empty ſpace than in the other, by reaſon th} If 


matter riſes more than in the others; then lute the cover wellYribbc 


let it dry, and put it in the furnace to bake, as is directed as i} V 


other artificial gems, obſerving the ſame circumſtances my 
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1 that ſure, and you will have a very fine Granate, fairer than 
a the re 
GRAND GUSTO, a term us'd by painters, to expreſs, that 
na there is ſomething in the picture very great and extraordinary, 
calculated to ſurprize, pleaſe, and inſtruct. 
pi Where this is found, they ſay the painter was a man of the 
hat W Grand Guſto; and they uſe the word ſubl:me and marvellous, 
ra-: when they ſpeak of a picture much in the ſame ſenſe, 
A JAMES GRAND HOMME engrav'd the portraits 
of the Heręſiarchs and others, after Rembrant's manner 
us'd this mark. At other times he mark'd thus: J. 2 
de- van Uliet. 
e, MW GRANITE, a ſort of marble extremely hard; rough al 
len · uncapable of taking a thorough poliſh ; thus call'd, becauſe 
to ſprinkled over as it were with a great number of little ſtains, 
reſembling great grains of ſand, 
There are three ſorts of Granites; that of Egypt, that of 
nc} Valy, and that of Dauphiny. 
all That of Egypt has browniſh or greeniſh ſpots on a dirty white 
and ground. It is found in very large pieces, and is that chiefly us'd 
into by the Egyptians in their obelisks and pyramids, or the tombs 
with of their great men. There are columns of this ſtone above 
and forty. foot high. 
7 The Grinate of Hay is ſofter than that of Egypt, eſpecially 
in the quarry, where it cuts with much more eaſe. 

There is alſo a ſort of green Granite, which is a ſpecies of 
ſerpentine, ſpotted with green and white ſpots. 

The Granite of Dauphiny, a quarry of which has been found, 
is only a very hard ſort of flint. 

GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE is repreſented in paint- 

ing, by a young woman of a graceful countenance, crowned 
with a branch of juniper with berries on it, holding a Rs nail, 
Ind ſtanding between a lion and an eagle. 
The juniper never withers, neither does the memory of bene- 
'M fits received; the juniper is ſaid to help the memory; the nail 
lenotes the tenaciouſneſs of memory ; the lion and eagle the 
remembrance of kindneſs received, the one is king of beaſts, 
the other of birds, and are both enemies to ingratitude. 

G. R. 7 ſtands for Guido Rheni of Bologna, a celebrated 

G. R. F. S painter. 
grain G. R. B. C. F. ſignifies Guido Rho, | in the overthrow of ho 
repar I giants engrav'd by Bartholomew Coriolano. | 
rucibel} GREEN is one of the original colours of the rays of light. 
ſon thi} If urine, citron juice, or ſpirit of vitriol be caſt on a green 
er wel fibbon, it becomes Fes by reaſon that the yellow of the green- 
ed at Vol, IJ. | 5 ing 
ted dl | | 
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ing weed is thereby exhaled and conſumed, ſo that nothing but 


blue remains behind. 


Graſs and herbs, and even all vegetables, in places expos d to 
the open air are Green, and thoſe” in ſubterraneous places, or 
places inacceſſible to the air, white and yellow, Thus when 
wheat or the like germinates under ground, *tis white or yel.- 
low; and what is in the open air, green, t tho' this too is yellow 
before it be green. 

Artificial Greens are rarely ſimple colours, but produced by 
the mixture of yellow and blue. 
Two powders, the one blue and the other yellnw, well mixt 


appear perfectly Green; tho* when view'd with a microſcope, we 
may obſerve a chequer of blue and yellow. 


The dyers make divers ſhades or caſts of Green, as light-green, 
yellow-green, graſs-green, laurel-green, ſea green, dark-gree, 
parrot green, and celaden-green. 

All the Greens are firſt dyed in blue, then taken down with 
woad, verdegreaſe, &c. and then green d with the weed, there 


being no one ingredient that will give green alone. 


Mountain Green or Hungary Green is a ſort of greeniſh poy- 
der found in little grains like ſand among the mountains of Ker- 
nanſent 1 in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia, 

Though ſome are of opinion that this mountain green is fac- 
titious, and the ſame with what the antients call'd flos eriz, 
prepar'd by cafting water or rather wine on copper red hot from 
the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on copper plates 


laid over for that purpoſe; or by diſſolving copper plates in wine, 


much after the ſame manner as in making verdegreaſe. 

Painters make uſe of this colour for a graſs Green. 

It is ſometimes counterfeited by grinding verdegreaſe with 
ceruſs. 
rns are allow'd by al perſons to depend upon the 
YELLOW and BLUE, and any Green colour, whatever you 
pleaſe, may be made with them. 

Gambege is one of the firſt yellows, which may be made to 
produce five or bx ſorts of Green with verdegreaſe, according a 
the gambooge is in the greater or leſſer proportion; if it abound, 
it will make a tolerable oat green, and being mixt with a greater 
quantity of verdegreaſe, it will make a fine graſs Green. 

But the yellaw, which ſome preſer before all others, is made 
of French-berries, which is either deeper or fainter, according 3% 
the liquor they are boil'd in is more or leſs ſtain'd by them; if i 
be very thin, it makes a good glaze all over the verdegreaſs 
and as it approaches nearer to Dutch-pink or gall-/tone, com- 
mands alm-lt any colour we want; being agreeably mixt with 
tlie tranſ parent verdegreaſe, and is ill l een. In 
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In like manner a yellow, drawn from the roots of barberries, 
and alſo that drawn from the roots of the muberry-tree, will 
in a great meaſure produce the like effect, being mixt with the 
tranſparent verdegreaſe. 0 
As for verdegreaſe it ſelf, it produces a fine bluiſh Green, flows 
: _— in the pencil, and may even ſerve as an ink to write 
Wien. | | 
The way of preparing the tranſparent VERDEGREASE is 
/ | Habs as follows. oben 
Take fix ounces of common verdegreaſe (the diftill'd verde- 
greaſe will not anſwer this purpoſe ſo well) break it into little 
pieces, and boil it gently in a quart of white wine vinegar, 
keeping continually ſtirring it ; when you perceive it to boil, add 
a little rurtar broken, continuing ſtill to ſtir it, till you perceive 
the liquor of ſuch a colour as you would have it, 1. e. till it is 
of a fine tranſparent Greer, with a bluiſh caſt, which you may 
know by dipping in a bit of white paper. - 
hen pour it through a linen cloth into an open veſſel, and 
w. { it to cool, and when it is quite cold, keep it in a bottle for 
„ Juſe; ſtop it cloſe, for being expos' d to the air, it wilt dry; but 
| may be reduc'd again by common water. 5 55 
"WE This liquor ſhould be touch'd upon part of the lights and 
5, ſhades of a print, and the ſhades afterwards coloured with ſap 
—_— 
ws N. B. In the making of this Green, be ſure to make it ſtrong 
ine, enough; for it cannot be ſtrengthened afterwards, without the 
trouble of boiling afreſh ; but may at any time be rendered as 
faint as you pleaſe, by mixing common water with it. | 
with SAP GREEN is a colour like that of an oak leaf, if it be 
usd thin with common water, for this as well as the former 
wants no gum ; but if it be us'd ftrong, will produce as dark 
a green as any. VVV 55 . 
It will be proper to try colours firſt on a white Dutch 
tile, and by thinning it with water, you may render it of what 
ſtrength you pleaſe; and may brighten it very much, with add- 


ing to it a very little verdegreaſe. 1 

There are two ways of making ſap- green, viz. Take the 
lowers of the blue flag iris, or flower de luce, and preſs them 
while there is any juice to be got from them; boil this gently 
in a glaz'd pipkin till it grows thicks; adding a little alum to it, 
and it will make a very uſeful and laſting Green. „ 

N. B. Vou muſt obſerve this, that in the boiling of any 
Juice, &c. of the colours beſore- mentioned, you muſt always do 
it in an earthen pipkin; far if it be boil'd in veſſels of metal, they 
will oftentimes change from the colours intended, 


11 The 
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The ſecond way to make a ſap green for the waſhing and il- 
Juminating prints, is to take the juice of buckthorn-berries ; and 
tho' that juice ſimply will yield only dark purple of a very baſe 


hue ; yet by adding tartar to it, it will change into a good ſap- 
green. 


Either of theſe colours will mix with the liquid verdegreaſe 


above-mentioned, as well as make a delicate ſhade for it. 

There is beſides theſe, another Green which is admired by 
ſome perſons, and that carries a good body with it, and with 
a degree of tranſparency too (as it may be made) but as it is 
commonly us'd, is a colour of a full body, and fit only for paint- 
ing in miniature. 

This is made by mixing Dutch pink with indigo to what de- 
gree of colour they pleaſe ; but the high preparation of French 
berries with indigo (ſee the Article YELLOWS) is much to be 
preferr'd to Dutch pink, eſpecially as this anſwers all the inten- 
tions of Dutch pink, and carries a tranſparency” with it, which 
the Dutch-pink has not. 

IRIS GREEN, o make. 

Take of the blueſt flower de Juces, which are called otherwiſ 
Hag iris, ſtrip off the upper or ſattin part of them, and ker 
only that; the reſt is not good for any uſe in painting, and pick 
even all the little yellow nerves, and throw them away too; 
then pound what you have thus pick'd in a mortar, throwing 
three or four ſpoonfuls of water upon it, according to the quan- 
tity of flowers you pound; but you muſt firſt have diſſolved in 
this water a little alum, and a very little gum Arabick ; and 
having pounded them well together, ſtrain all through a cloſ 
cloth, and put this juice into ſhells, which ay in the air, 
Another way. 

Pound your flawer de luce flowers, pick” d as before, in 
mortar, and preſs out the juice into ſhells, and ſalt the juice in 


each ſhell with alum a little unequally, and you will by that 


means have Greens of different ſhades, 
Another way. 

Pick the gore as directed in the firſt, then pound hes 
= put to them a little alum water, and throw i in a little pon. 
der of quick lime, as if you were ſalting a ſallad. This w 
both change the colour and cleanſe it. 

Another better way. 

Pound alum, and having bruis'd French or Avignion- berri 
mix them with water, and boil them either over a fire or a 
aſh heat, till the water becomes very yellow ; then pound th 
flower de luces in a mortar, and pour a little of this yellow mt 
ter upon them, according as you would have your Green, eitit 
bright or . then ſtrain it — a cloth of goat's hair, f | 
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x if it were paſs'd through linen, it would not be fo good; and put 
d the juice fo ſtrained into large ſhells, and expoſe them to all the 
ſe heat of the ſun; for if they are ſet in the ſhade, the Green will 


» become mouldy or mothery, and prove too clammy. 
_—_ 1 Another way. . | 
iſe Mince the leaves of the flower de luce or flag iris very ſmall, 


and put them into a glaſs or earthen veſſel; or rather into a 
yy copper pot or pan (which is better) with ſome alum and guick 
th © [ime powdered ; let them ſtand to purify in this ſtate for ten or 
is N days; and when they are rotten, ſqueeze them into 
1t- Ml ſhells. | 
The Green is more lively and rich when the Green is only 
de. pounded, and the juice ſqueez'd out at once, without giving 
ch them time to rot, having firſt ſalted them over with powdered 
be MW alum. 
en- The way of making a GREEN with the flowers of VIO- 
ich „ 4 + 5 

After the laſt method you may make a Green of the leaves 

of the March violets; but there muſt be a greater quantity of 

wit them, and this will be a deeper green than that of iris. You 

keep MW may, if you pleaſe, uſe French-berries bruis'd with alum inſtead 
pick W of lime, which exceeds lime for changing blue into Green. 

too; A Green may be laid with the flowers of Panſies, after the 

wing ſame manner. * : 

[0 INS To make BLADDER GREEN. 


and and ſprinkle upon them a little powdered alum; then preſs or 
clok ſqueeze out the juice, and put it up in a bladder, which tie cloſe, 
and leave it to dry till the Green is grown hard. 0 

Obſervations on GREEN colours. | 

ini Verdegreaſe. It is a good Green, but ſubject to decay; being 
ice u dry upon paper, it will be of a higher colour than when firſt 
tha laid on; therefore to preſerve it from that fault, diſſolve p- 
green, and it keeps its colour. You may make it fine, by ex- 
tracting its tincture with ſpirit of vinegar, and then evaporating 
it to a drineſs, an ounce of this will be worth ten ounces of 
the other. | 

Verditer is a light Green, ſeldom us'd in any thing but co- 
louring landſcapes, which ſeem afar off; and it is good for ſuch 
a purpoſe, becauſe it is-inclining to blue. oo 

Sap Green is a dark, dirty green, never us'd but to ſhadow 
other greens in the darkeſt places, or to lay upon ſome dark 
ground behind a picture, which ought to be of a dark Green; 
but you may do without this colour, for indigo mixt with yel- 
lnv-berries makes juſt ſuch another colour, : 


Lis Cee 


ed in Pound the berries of the bramble call'd Rhamnus in a mortar, 
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Copper Green is an excellent tranſparent colour of a ſhining 


nature, if thickened with the ſun or over a gentle fire, ” 

It is the moſt us d of any green in waſhing of prints or maps, be 
eſpecially in colouring of trees, ground, graſs, &c. for it is a 4 
moſt perfect graſs Green. 1 


The firſt Sea-GREEN colour for a tincture of Glaſs. 
The 7tal:ans give the colour of ſea-green to Beryl, which is a 
precious ſtone found at the foot of mount Taurus by the river 


Enphrates, which has the green- blue of the ſea, x 
It is found in the Indies of a colour ſomewhat paler, which 2 
makes it be call'd by different names; and when the colour is 5 


deeper, they commonly paſs for other precious ſtones: it is there- | 
fore the water expreſſes the colour. * 
Tuhis colour, which is one of the fineſt sky- colours, ought to 
be made of fine and well purified cryſtal, which the Italia IN ©: 
call bollito; for if it be made of common glaſs, it is not ſo fair; 


nor muſt there be any manganeſe put to this colour. o 
Therefore to make it very fine and beautiful, take cry/al 2 


Frit, put it into a pot, ſet it in a furnace, where being well 
melted and clear, you muſt skim off the ſalt, which will ſwim 
on the top like oil, with an iron ladle ; for if you ſhould not | 
take it off, the colour would be foul and oily. 


The matter having been well purified, you muſt add to every ar 
ten pounds of it or thereabouts, three ounces of the powder of oo 
copper calcin'd (fee COPPER calcin'd) with an eighth part of mo 
zaffer prepar'd, alſo in powder, and wel] mixt both together. 15 
In putting both theſe powders into the pot on the cryſtalline I qua 
metal, you muſt do it by little and little, for fear the cry/tal — 
riſing and ſwelling, ſhould run over, of which care muſt be A 
taken, by keeping ftirring it well all the while. 5 and 

| When this has been done, let the metal ſtand ſtill and ſettle Law 


for the ſpace of three hours, that the colour may incorporate; 

then ſtir it again, and you may then make a trial of the co-© » 
And it may be wrought twenty-four hours after the mixing hos 
of the powders, for by that time it will be well coloured; but 
the workman muſt firſt well mix the whole, for fear the colour 
ſhould not be precipitated to the bottom, which muſt always p 
be well obſerved in all veſſels, wherein there are colours, and 
the doſes of the tinctures rightly proportioned. , 

Another Sea-GREEN made with leſs charge to colour glaſs. II 

Though this colour be inferior to the laſt, yet it has beauties 12; 
fufficient to ſatisfy both the ſight, and pay the pains of the work: 
man, He muſt take the ſame preparation of ſcales of copper we 
' Have mentioned, and the ſame doſe of zaffer, with as much 
cryſtal made of rochetta of the Levant and barilla of Spain with: 
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out any manganeſe either in the one or other, which has not 
been caſt into water, but well purified from its ſalt, obſerving 
in this place all we have noted to be done in other preparations 


of cryſtal and ſea-green, and you'll have a fine sky-colour or 
ſea-green fit for any uſe. 


Another Sea-GREEN far finer than the reſt. 

Neri ſeems to be the inventor of this new ſza-green, and to 
have experimented it ; it is made with caput mortuum of vitriol 
of Venus, without any corroſive, which is a very curious prepa- 
ration. This caput mortuum ought to be expos'd to the air for 
ſome days in a place where the ſun cannot come, where (by a 
magnetical virtue) it will attra& the univerſal ſpirit which will 
reſtore to it again part of that it has loſt by extraction, and 
will become of a whitiſh Green colour; then pound it with the 
fame doſe of zaffer prepared; put the whole in a pot filled 
with cryſtal metal very fine and well purified from its ſalt. Ob- 
1 ſerving all we have noted on this ſubject, it will make an extra- 


ordinary ſea green. 
ll REE N 10 che. 


m 1c To dye an olive-GREEN. 
of Take clear bran liquors, but ſtale, a ſufficient quantity, alum 
1 three pounds, /ogword ground one pound; boil, and enter twenty 


5 yards of broad-cloth ; boil two hours and a half, cool, and waſh 
ol it well. Take clear water a ſufficient quantity, heddar (com- 
monly called /inge) heath flrauel or fuftick as much as may make 
twenty yards of broad-cloth green ; then take water a ſufficient 
fl quantity, fu/?ick a pound, cruſt madder, nut-galls, ſumach, of 
each four ounces; boil, enter your cloth, handle it well; boil 
be it an hour and a half, and ſo cool; add copperas four ounces, 
and enter your cloth again; boil half an hour; if you would 
have it ſadder, put in more copperas. es 
II. To dye à Popingjay-GREEN, 1 

Take water a ſufficient quantity, alum two pounds, Togwod 
ground eight ounces ; boil, and enter twenty yards of bioad- 
cloth; boil three hours, and make it a bright yellow; then 

draw it through a cold fat, and then waſh it. | | 

8 III. To dye a Sea-GREEN. 3 
Firſt make it a ſad- blue, then take water a ſufficient quantity, 
alum two pounds, logwood four ounces; boil, and enter your 
cloth; boil three hours; then waſh it, and make it a bright 


aſs. jellxw ; after which, draw it through a cold fat; then waſh it 
ary 3 


hh IV. To dye a Graſi-GREEN. 

Firſt make it a ſad blue, then take alum two pounds; boil 
and enter your cloth ; boil three hours, and waſh it ; then dip 
t into a good yellow dye. 35 
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fine powder; enter twenty yards of ſtuff, and handle it wel 


| ſome time, and then let it lie till it is deep enough. 


| broad-cloth, and boil three hours; cool your cloth, and waſh 


| bran liquor you take for your greens a ſufficient quantity, alun 


- five ounces ; let them boil, enter twenty yards of broad-clot 


6 
98 5 V. To dye a French- GREEN. | , 
Take clear ſtale bran-liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum two WY } 
unds and a half; boil, enter twenty yards of fad blue broad- Ne 
cloth; boil it two hours and a half, and waſh it well. Take f 
water a ſufficient quantity, heath ſtravel or fuftick ſufficient; 


boil well, put in your cloth, and handle it well; then take 


twenty ounces of lagood ground, and put into the dye allo Ml x 
copperas four ounces (which binds the colour) and if you pleaſe, 
you may new-draw the cloth through a new fat, and handle it; 
ſo will it be finiſhed. „ W 
é VI. To dye @ Verdegreaſe- GREEN. 5 
Take water a ſufficient quantity, make it as hot as you can 
endure your hand in it, in which put verdegreaſe two ounces in 


with your hands; let it lye in the liquor all night, ſtirring it 


= VII. To dye a Popinjan-GREEN. | 
Take clear ſtale bran-liquor or ſowre tap-wort a ſufficient 
quantity, alum three ounces ; boil, and enter twenty yards of 


it well. Take fair water a ſufficient quantity, neddar (called 
alſo linge) or heath ftravel a good quantity; boil it well, and 
take it out; then enter your cloth; boil it well, making ita al 
bright yellow. Heat your blue fat, and put in indigo bruiſed 
ſmall four ounces, madder three ounces, ground malt two quarts 
new yeaſt a quart; mix theſe things well together, keep then lo! 
as hot as you can, and let it ſtand till it will ſtrike blue; the 
enter your cloth, and handle it well (to avoid ſpotting) till it 
done, and fo waſh it. - 8 „ 
f VIII. To dye another French-GREEN, © loy 
Firſt make your cloth a good blue, and take the ſame clea 


three pounds, /zgwod ground four ounces ; boil well, ente 

twenty yards of broad cloth, boil two hours and a half; aft tit) 
take it out, cool it, waſh it well. Take fair water a ſufficien® loy 
quantity, good neddar or heath. ſtravel ſo much as will mak goc 


your cloth a good green. Take fair water a ſufficient quantity 
' Iogwoed ground a pound; let them boil, add a little urine; er 
ter your cloth, boil a quarter of an hour; handle it, and | 
cool it. If you would have it a ſad-colour, enter it again, co 
and waſh it. JJ n 
IX. To dhe a Fer- Green. OT 
_ Firſt make your cloth a good blue. Take clear ſtale #ri 
liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum three pounds, logwword grou 


handle, and boil it two hours and a half; take it out, cn 
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„ 
ind waſh it. Take fair water a fielen quantity, and good 
hedder enough to make your cloth green ; boil it well, then 
enter your cloth, and boil a ſufficient time, Take fair water a 
ſufficient quantity, /ogwood ground twenty ounces ; boil them a 
uarter of an hour, cool a little; then enter your cloth, and 
handle it well, letting it boil about. a quarter of an hour longer; 
after which, cool your cloth, and waſh it well. 
X. To dye a Graſs-GREEN. 

F itt, make your cloth a bright blue, then take clear ſtale 
van · iguor or ſowre tap-wort a ſufficient quantity, alum three 
pounds ; let them boil, and enter twenty yards of broad-cloth ; 
handle it, boil with a ſtrong fire for two hours, cool, waſh it 
well. Take water a ſufficient quantity, hedder or heath. Aravel 


what you think fit; boil well for an hour; take forth the hed- 


der, enter your cloth, handle it well, and let it boil a quarter 
of an hour; then cool, and put in a little urine; enter your 
cloth again, 'boil a quarter of an hour, cool, and waſh it well. 


Note, That the different and various colours of Greens ariſe 


from the firſt blue being lighter or ſadder, or from the Ty 
being a deep or light colour. 
XI. A very good GREEN colour. 
Take ſap-green, bruiſe it, put water to it; then add a little 
alum, mix, and infuſe for two or three days. 
XII. To make a very good dye. 
Firſt, dye the cloth or ſtuff yellow, as we direct in the fol- 
lowing ; then put it into the blue dye deſcribed foregoing. 
XIII. To make a dark GREEN colour. 
Firſt dye your wool, yarn, ſtuff, or cloth of a blue colour, 


as we direct in the foregoing articles; then put it into your yel- 


low dye as in the following, and it will be a dark Green. 
XIV. To dye a Popingjay-GREEN. 
Make a weak lixivium of pot-aſhes, ſuch as the country peo- 
ple waſh their clothes with; put into it Indigo a ſufficient quan- 
tity ; then put in your things to be dyed (being firſt dyed yel- 


low) let it boil, the longer the better, fo will the colour be 


good, 
XV, 4 fair GREEN for miniature. 
Grind verdegreaſe with vinegar and a little tartar, then add 
a little guzc-lzme and ſap-green ; grind all well together, and 


keep it in a ſhell, if it grows hard, with vinegar. 


XVi. To mate 's very fair GREEN. 


Take verdegreaſe, tartar, and vinegar, of each a ſufficient 


quantity; boil them all together, and it is done. 
XVIII. Another GREEN for limning. 


Take Mackthorn-berries gathered at the latter end of Auguſt 
When ripe, beat them, boil them e hi 01 or ten hours very gently; 


then 
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then add water to make it thinner; ſtrain through a cloth a vit 
hard as you can, and add to the liquor alum in powder q. 5 cke 
ſome add vinegar, but then it is longer a drying, and will a aw 
ruddy. You muſt keep it in a bladder in the ſhade, or in the 
chimney-corner, and it will keep. 
XVIII. To make "Straw-GREEN. Y 2c 
| Boil it in water with /tm/e or logwoed, and then it will be it f 
blue ; then boil them in a lixivium of pot-aſhes and yellow bar. n 
berry-bark, and they will be Greer. doe 
XIX. To make a beautiful liquid GREEN. add 
Take verdegreaſe one pound, tartar in powder eight ounces, | brit 
wine vinegar a quart z mix all, infuſe for one night, and then I) 
boil till half is conſumed, and filter whilſt hot. When you Y | 
uſe it, mix gum exact and ſaffron to ſtiffen it; 3 it will glaze | and 
over buckthornberry-greens. If you mix it with the juice of thoſe wh 
berries and azure, it will make ſeveral forts of Green. but 
XX, To make GREEN Balls. | 
Take buckthorn-berries a pound, beat and boil them in ten I 
pints of water till half is conſumed ; ſtrain all through a cloth, I tber 
and put into the liquor as much ceruſs in fine powder as will Nut 
make it into a paſte, which form into little balls, and dry upon | 2 
tiles; when dry, ſtiffen them with diſſolved gum. They will (ye 
be better if you mix with them ſome gum ammoniack, 10 
To dye woollen ſtuß GREEN. Ind 
Firſt d ye the ſtuffs * with broom or dye-weed, rinſe them Vor 
well out, and while they are yet wet, paſs them through the colo 
Blue dye, and work it, till it is the colour you would have it, 
either light or dark; ſo that ſeveral ſhades or ſorts of green may (eſt 
be dyed the ſame way (the ſtuffs having been always firſt tinged 
yellow). 5 B 
A ſea GREEN. „ lar, 
For every pound of ſtuffs allow three ounces of verde- thre 
_ greaſe powdered, three pints and a half of wine vinegar, ſtir the 
verdegreaſe in it; paſs a pair of ſtockings through the liquor, 
and then hang them out without rinſing ; when they are dry, 
wet them in the liquor again, and hang them up to dry again, 
ſo oft, till they are perfectly clear'd from all . 
A brawn or iron GREEN. | 
Having hung char rain water over the fire, put in for every 
pound of woollen powder'd galls, gum, braſil and copperas, of 
each an ounce and half, and verdegreaſe one ounce, boil them 
well together, ſtirring them very well; then boil the ſtuffs in it, 
till it is to your mind, and when it is cold rinſe it out. 
To dye a lofling brown or iron GREEN. 
For a piece of ſtuff of en ells, take three quarters of 2 
pound of allum, half a oh of tartar, two ounces of Alti, 
Ditridi; 
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vitriol; in theſe boil the ſtuff for half an hour, then rinſe it in 
clean water, and when it is dryed for the blue, you may throw 
away the allum ſuds. EO 
| How to blue it. 
The ware being blued with woad of a light or deep brown 
according to your mind, then rinſe it again, dry it and prepare 
* it for the following yellow. Boil eight pound of broom for half 
an hour, keeping it down in the kettle with a ſtick, Ec. that it 
does not float on the top of the water, and when you uſe it, 
add to it two quarts of ſharp lie, half an ounce of flower of 
eg. lrimſtone, and an ounce of verdegreaſe; then dye the goods but 
Z only once, and it will be of a beautiful brown or iron Green. 
_ It you pleaſe you may dye the ſtuff Green from a lead colour, 
and it will be deeper than the former, and laſt very well; but 
oſe vben it is dyed with brown wood and blued, it will be lighter ; 
but not ſo firm as the other. : | 
To dye linen GREEN. 
ten Lay the linen a whole night in ſtrong allum water dry it well, 
th I then boil roam or dyers-weed, for the ſpace of an hour; take it 
vill out and put into the ſuds either half or a whole ounce of ver- 
pon | dgreaſe, according to the quantity of the ware you have to 
will Ye; ſtir it well about with a ſtick, and then work the linen in 
it, once, twice or thrice, as occaſion requires, adding the ſecond 
Ind third time a quantity of pot-aſbes equal to an hen's egg; then 
hem york your linen the third time, and you will find it of a yellow 
the colour ; then dry it in the air, and afterwards throw it into 
e it 1 blue-vat (See BLUE) and that will produce the Green you 
eſire. 9 
. T0 dhe thread of a laſting GREEN. 
2M Boll three quarters of a pound of Allum, half a pound of far- 
tar, in two quarts of ſharp he for an hour, and in it ſoak the 
d- thread for three hours; keeping it hot all the while. 
| Then dye it yellow. | 
quot, Put into the kettle eight pound of broom one pound of corn 
dry, narigold flowers, half a pound of crab-tree-bark, that looks yel- 
gain, low and ripe; and ſuperadd two quarts of ſharp he, when theſe 
have boil'd half an hour, then dye the thread in the liquor as 
deep a yellow as poſſible; but if you can procure Spaniſb yellow, 
every Un addition of three quarters of a pound of it will heighten the 
dye, and render it more laſting; for it is to be remembred, 
that all yellows that are deſign'd to be dyed Green, muſt be as 
„ep as poſſibly they can be 5 
After this turn it GREEN with BLUE dye. 
There are in this as in the foregoing receipt, four operations 
g of a" dying a good Green, that you may make it either a light or 
lcind N dark Green at pleaſure ; for firſt, 35 
trial; You 
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You may Blue the thread with toad, or elſe with indigo, be- 
ing firſt thrown into the allum ſuds, Tad afterwards into the 


yellow, and you will have a laſting Green. So that Green is to 
be dyed ſeveral ways. 


Another green for thread. 
Firſt fill the kettle with Gros. lye, and then throw in a bun- 
dle of broom ; boil them very well, and then pour off the liquor 
into a vat, and for every pound and half of thread, allow half 


an ounce of verdegreaſe, and half an ounce of allum ; put theſe 


into a quart of he, in which brown brafil wood has been boil'd; 


ftic them together and pour them into the Bᷣroom water; and in 


this mixt liquor, lay the thread in ſoak for one night, and you 


will find it well dyed. 


GREENS for SILKS. 

For every pound of il take a quarter of a pound of Engl 0 
allum, two ounces of white wine tartar beaten ſmall, diſſolve 
them together in hot water, then put in the Jil, letting it lie a 
whole night, then take it out and dry it; having done this, take 


a pound of broom, boil it in a pail and a half of water for an 


hour or better, then take out the broom and throw it away, and 


put in half an ounce of beaten verdegreaſe ſtirring it about with 


a ſtick ; then put in the ſilt for a quarter of an hour, take it out 
and let it lie till it is cold; then put in one ounce of pot-aſbes, 
ſtir them about and put in the il again, keep it there till 

ou think it is yellow enough, then rinſe it out and let it dry; 


after which put it into the blue dye fat or copper, and let it re- 


main there till it becomes Green and dark enough ; then take 


it out and you will have a good Green, to be beaten and dry'd, 


You may let it lie a longer or leſs while in the dye according 
as you, would have the Greer lighter or darker ; 4 at firſt you 
will have but a faint Green. 

- Cra, GREEN. 
_ Firſt dye your ſilk a pretty deep ſtraw colour, rinſe it clean 
and wring it cloſe together with ſticks; and then put about 
fifteen or twenty handfuls of skains into the blue dye copper; 


though you muſt take care that the ſtrength of the dye be pro- 


portioned to the quantity of ſilk; and that you do not put in too 
many skains at once, 

When it has boil'd enough take the kettle off, and let it 
ſtand for an hour; after which time you may work it again, 
and do the ſame every hour, allowing the ſame interval ; but 


vou muſt be very careful that one handful does not lie longer i in 


than another, and when it is taken out of the copper, let it be 
very well cooP'd, rins'd me ſtrongly wrung with ſticks, and at 


GRE. 


. To dye parrot or parraquet GREEN. 3 
e This being ſomething lighter than the other, muſt be boil'd 
to Yin weaker ſuds than the other, and as ſoon as it is dyed, muſt 
be wrung and dry'd as the other. | 5 
| To dye green finch or canary bird GREEN. 
n. This muſt be dyed as the Green; but you ought to add a 
or little Provence ꝛbod to the laſt ſuds, according to the quantity 
alf © of the filk; after which it muſt be boil'd in the blue copper, 
eſe vrung out and rinſd. . 
d; 5 To dye olive GREEN. 
in Y This alſo muſt be dyed as the Green, only the laſt ſuds muſt 
„ou be encourag'd with a little Provence wood ſuds, till it is deep 
enough; then wring it out, &c. as above. 
To dye a celadon or celandine GREEN. 
15 This colour being very light and bright, muſt be dyed as 
Ive the ſea Green, and boil'd in weak ſuds, and managed as the 
je a Green, and dry'd. = . 
ake „ T0 en @ jea GREEN: 
an Y This colour alſo being very light, muſt be perform'd as the 
and —_ colour, and thrown into blue ſuds, then wrung out and 
vith I dry'd. 2 Se 
out 1 Another ſea GREEN. | $6 88 
ſhes, For every pound of filk take three ounces of verde- 
till N grea/e pounded ſmall, put it into good wine or ſharp vinegar 
dry; to iſſolve, let it lie a whole night in it, in the morning ſet 
t re- Nit over the fire and make it hot, ſtirring it about with a flick; 
take and then put in the ſilk, (but take care not to let it boil) and 
ry'd. let it remain two hours, or one, or half an hour according as 
ding you would have the colour a deep, middling or light Green; then 
t yon put ſome boiling hot water into a fat or tub, to which add half 
an ounce or an ounce of ſoap, and make a lather; when it 
froths it is ready; then hand the ſilks in it, let them drop after- 
clean wards, and rinſe them in river water, beat them very well, and 
about dry them. = . S 
pper;fh JOHN GREENHILL, was a gentleman deſcended from a 
pro- good family in Salisbury where he was born, he was diſciple to 
n tool Sir Peter Lely, whoſe manner in a ſhort time he ſucceſsfully imi- 
tated, and became a great proficient in crayon draught as he af- 
let it] terwards did in painting; he failed very little of his maſter's ex- 
again cellencies, who firſt neglefted, and then became jealous of him 
; but} as a dangerous rival; for he never Jet him ſee him paint but once, 
in and that was by ſtratagem. Mr. Greenh:!/ had long had a defire 
to ſee Sir Peter manage his pencil, but ſo ſhy was that great ar- 
lit of revealing his myſtery, that he would never lend him the 
leaſt aſſiſtance all the while he was with him; which made Mr. 
Greenhill after he had left him, have recourſe to a wile to pro- 
"Er 1 5 | | cure 
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cure that which he muſt have otherwiſe deſpaired of. He pro- 
cured Sir Peter to paint his wife's pifture, through which means 
he had an opportunity to ſtand behind and fee what he did; 
which being greatly to his ſatisfaction on a double account, he ; 
made his maſter a preſent of twelve broad pieces, and ſo took 
the picture away with him, having thus obtain'd his end; he in 
a little time became exceeding famous for face painting; inſo- 
much, that had he not died young, England might have boaſted 
of a painter, who according to his beginnings, could not have 


been much inferior to the very beſt of foreigners. 
| GREY to dye. 


Silver Grey colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, o 
nut 40. bruis'd ſmall two ounces, tartar bruis'd three ounces, 
boil them, enter twenty yards of ſtuff or cloth, &c. handle and 
boil an hour and half, cool it; then put in copperas a ſufficient 
quantity, enter your cloth again at a boiling heat, handle it, boil ? 
a quarter of an hour, and fo cool, if you would have it ſadder, 


put in more copperas. 


2. To dye a light Grey colour. Take water a f afficient quan- 
tity, nut- galls bruis'd ſmall four ounces, white tartar bruisd 
ſmall four ouncts, make them boil; then enter twenty yards 
of broad cloth, and handle it, boiling an hour and half, cool 
your cloth, and put in copperas an ounce and half, enter your 
cloth again and handle it, boil it a quarter of an hour, and cool 


it; A you would have it ſadder, put in more copperas. 


3. To dye lead colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, u- 
15 bruis'd ſmall one pound, madder half a pound, make them 
boil, enter twenty yards of broad cloth, boil an hour, take it 
out and cool it; then add to the liquor copperas four ounces, | 
boil and put in your cloth again, handle it a quarter of an hour, 


after, which take it forth and waſh it. 


4. To dye another lead colour. Take water a ſufficient quan- 


tity, nut-galls bruis'd ſmall a pound, red. wod ground two 
ounces, boil all together, enter twenty yards of broad cloth, and 


handle it, and boil it an hour and half, take up your cloth and | 


cool it; after which put in copperas eight ounces, enter your 
cloth again at a boiling heat, and handle it and let it boil half an 
hour, and cool it, if you would uſe more copperas; Note, that 

the quantity that dyes twenty yards of broad cloth, will dye forty 

yards of ſtuff. 

5. To make a fair ruſſet colour, Take water a ſufficient quan- 
tity, Braſil ground one ounce, boil it an hour, grains in pow- 


der half an ounce, boil and enter your wool, yarn, cloth, Cc. 


boil am hour, cool and add copperas four ounces, enter your mat- 
ter again, boil and cool, Sc. 


6. Another 
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6. Another ruſſet coluur. Take water a ſufficient quantit 
Braſil in powder, red- wood, of each half a pound, 1ut-galls two 
ounces, copperas four ounces, mix and boil an hour, enter the 
matter you would die ; let it lie twenty four hours. 

7 To dyea dark GREY. For every pound of woollen ware, 


FJ uſe a quarter of a pound of copperas, and a quarter of a pound of 
I trnwn wood, (or walnut-tree word). : 


To finiſh it. Take two ounces of brawn-wod, and half an 


A ſilver GREY. © 
Boil the goods with two ounces of allum, and two ounces of 


bounce of copperas. 


| yot-aſhes, for every two pound of woollen ; which let lye in it 
one whole night, and then boil it. 


Then to finiſh it. Diſſolve two ounces of ſal armoniack, two 


„ ounces of /itharge of ſilver, two ounces of bright ſcot, a dram of 


not hir 


ſtuffs ; but not for 


J ſhovel or pot of fire under it; upon which ftrew brimſtone, ſhut 
che room cloſe, and the next morning dry it in the air. 


u Y c1/tal of tartar, together for one night ; boil them an hour, and 
J paſs the woollen ſtuffs through it. 


' To dye fluff, Kc. a LAVENDER GREY. 


Heat a proper quantity of clean rain water in a kettle, and 


bor every pound of ſtuff, take an ounce of blue lac beaten ſmall, 
Ind half an ounce of pounded galls, and the ſame quantity of vi- 
F 719]; boil them together, and put in the ſtuffs, and boil them for 
half an hour. „ — 


This dye is proper for flight ware, as ſtockings and coarſe 
the better ſort. LS 

To dye filk a good GREY. 

This you may prepare as the tawney dye, and after you 


| have wrung out, rinſed and beaten it, if it be browned, it becomes 
I good Grey. TE 


OE To make filk a brimſtone WHITE. 
Boil the ſilk as for pearl colour, with the addition of a little blue 


Ihe, and for every pound of ſilk, add fix ounces of ſoap; rinſe 
Ide filk in it, wring it very well out of the dye, and hang it 


upon very white poles, and after that in a cloſe room, ſetting a 


GRIEF is repreſented in painting by a man naked, mana- 
ces upon his hands, and fetters on his feet, encompaſſed with 
a ſerpent gnawing his left ſide, and he ſeeming to be very me- 
8 9 1 
The ſetters denote the intellects that diſcourſe and produce 
regular effects, being ſtraitned by perplexity, and cannot attend 
v their accuſtomed operations; the ſerpent ſignifies misfortunes 


ud evils, which occaſion deſtruction, which is the chief cauſe 


of Grief, 


GRINDING 
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GRO 
GRINDING Glaſs for looking glaſſes, &c, is perform'd af. 


ter the following manner. 
In tlie new method of wol king large plates of Glaſs for look- | 
ing glaſſes, &c, by moulding, and as it were caſting them ſome- | 
what after the manner of metals, that you will find under the 7 
article GLASS, The ſurface being left rough, it remains to be 
ground and poliſh'd. 1 * 
In order to 1A. i the plate of Glaſs i is laid horizontally on 4 


large ſtone in the manner of a table, and to ſecure it the better 
plaſtered down with plaſter of Paris, &c. that the effort of the 0 
workman or of the machine us'd in grinding, may not diſplace | m 
or looſen it. This ſtone table is ſuſtain'd by a wooden frame, © 
the bottom or baſe of the Grinding machine is another rough J ,_ 
Glaſs, about half the ſize of the Glaſs deſign'd principally to be A 


ground; on this upper Glaſs is a plank of wood cemented to it, 
and upon this are ſet weights to promote the triture or wearing I: 
off the ſurface of the rough caſt .Claſs. I 


This table or plank is ſometimes faſtened to a wheel, which Y 
gives it a motion. | bo 
This wheel, which is at leaſt five or fix inches diameter, isY . 
made of a very hard but light wood, and is wrought by two 12 
work men plac'd againſt each other, who puſh and pull it alter- . 
nately; and ſometimes when the work requires it, turn it round. of 
By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual attrition is produc'd between ha 
the two glaſſes; which is aſſiſted by water and ſands of ſeveral} .. 
kinds, which is caus'd to paſs between them; ſand being ap-! 
ply'd ftill finer and finer, as the Grinding AdVAnces,. and at laſtY . 
emery is us'd, ſuc 
As the upper or lb bti Glaſs poliſhes and grows ſmooth, | 
it is ſhifted from time to time, and others put in its place, |} © 
1 But only the largeſt ſize glaſſes are thus wrought with a ot! 
| | wheel or machine, the middling and ſmaller ſorts being wrought the 
1 + by the hand. nes 


| © GROSSNESS is repreſented i in painting, 551 groſs corpulent 

j woman, holding an olive branch in her right hand bearing fruit 
without leaves, in her left a crab. 

Tue olive branch denotes fatneſs ; the crab as much ſubject 
to fatneſs, where the moon increaſes either from the particul: 
quality of the moon, or elſe becauſe when it is full moon; thi 
crab has'by the light a fairer opportunity to procure its food. 

GROUNDS for a LIMNING or painting after the life. 
The Ground behind a picture in miniature, Ic. is com 
monly blue or crimſon, imitating a curtain of ſattin or velvet 

il it be to be blue, you muſt lay it on as follows; waſh 6: 

till it is very pure and clear, and temper a quantity in a ſh 
ſufficient for your Ground, and = it be a moiſt a 
Gt | W. 
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GRO 
well bound with gm. Then with a ſmall pencil go about with 
the ſame colour, the pourfile, that is the utmoſt ſtroke and am- 


J bient ſuperficies of the picture; having done this, take a larger 


pencil, and therewith waſh over ſomething carefully the whole 


J Ground that you deſign to cover with a blue, ſomewhat thin 
and wateriſh, and then with a pretty large pencil full of colour 
and flowing lay over that place with a thick and ſubſtantial 
body of colour, which you had only waſh'd over before; in the 


doing of this you muſt be very quick, keeping the colour moiſt 


J that you have laid, not ſuffering any part to dry till you have 
covered the whole. 


See SAT TIN and VELVET. 
If you would have your Ground a crimſon like ſattin, then 


trace out where and in what places you will have theſe ſtrong 
and hard lights and reflections to fall, which are ſeen in ſattin 
or velvet, with Indian lake ; there lay your lights with a lake 
that is thin and wateriſh, and while it is yet wet, lay the deep- 


ening and hard ſtrong ſhadows with a ſtronger and darker 
colour of late thick ground; cloſe by the other lights. The 
beſt way for imitation is to have a piece of ſattin before you to 
imitate, 5 3 
GROUP, [in painting and ſculpture] is an aſſemblage or knot 
of two or more figures of men, beaſts, fruits or the like, which 
have ſome apparent relation to each other. „ 
In a good painting it is neceſſary, that all the figures be di- 
vided into two or three Groups or ſeparate collections. 
Thus they ſay, ſuch a thing makes a Group with 
ſuch others of different nature and kind. | fs, 
A Group has ſomewhat in it of the nature of a ſymphony or 
concert of voices; as in the one the voices muſt ſuſtain each 
other, in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from 
the whole ; whence if any part were to ceaſe, ſomething would 
neceſſarily be miſs'd ; ſo in Groups, if the parts or figures be 
not well balanc'd, ſomething will be found diſagreeable. 
There are two kinds of Groups, or two manners of conſider- 
ing Groups, with reſpect to the deſgn and to the clair obſcure ; 
The firſt is common both to works of painting and thoſe of ſculp- 
ture, | | ; | | 1 
Groups with reſpect to the deſign are combinations of divers 
figures, which bear a relation to each other, either upon the ac- 
count of the action or of their proximity or of the effect they have. 
Theſe we conceive, in ſome meaſure, as repreſenting ſo many 
different ſubjects, or at leaſt ſo many diſtinct parts or members 
of one greater ſubject. See DESIGN. Pe 
Groups with reſpe& to the clair obſcure, are bodies of figures, 
wherein the lights and ſhadows are diffus'd in ſuch manner, 
Vol,l. Mm that 


ſuch and 


GUM 


that they ſtrike the eye together, and naturally lead it to conſider 


them in one view. 


N \ MATTHEW GRUNEWALD, ſirnam'd of A 


chaffemberg, painter and engraver, after the manner 
of Albert Durer, _ us 'd this mark. He liv'd in the 
Ns LEONARD rike. us'd this mark. 
G. S. F. ſtands for Gio or (Fobn) Siran; Fecit. 


year 1510, 


GUIL. Baurn, 16 4, ſtands for William Baur, painter to 


the Emperor. 


GUM, a vegetable j juice, Sat exſudes through the pores of 
certain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious tranſparent 
maſs. 


Gum is properly one of the juices of the bark, it is drawn 
thence by the heat of the ſun, in the form of a glutinous hu- 
mour; and is by the ſame cauſe afterwards inſpiflated, concoct- 
ed and rendred tenacious. 

The character by which Gums are diſtinguiſh'd from reſin; 
and other vegetable juices, is that they are diſſoluble in water, 
and at the ſame time inflammable by fire. 

In the general, they are more viſcid and leſs friable, and ge- 

nerally diſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum; whereas reſim are 
more ſulphureous, and require a ſpirituous diffolvent. 
_ Gums are different according to the different trees, roots, c. 
out of which they ouze; they are by ſome authors diftinguiſh'd 
into aqueous and reſinsus Gums. The firft are ſuch as are diſ- 
folvable in wine, water and the like fluids; ; the ſecond are thoſe 
only diſſolvable in oil. 


There are various forts of Gums of. which I fhall here mention 
only the chief, as 


Gum Anima N55 a reſenous juice, ouzing from a tree, which 


Gum Animi 5 is by the Portugueſe call'd e growing in 
divers parts of America. 

This Gum is very hard and tranſparent, of an exrocable ſmell 
not unlike amber, it neither diſſolves in water nor oil, and conſe- 
quently is not properly accounted a Gum. 

Inſtead of this Gum copal is frequently ſubſtituted, 

Gum Arabic, is the juice of a little tree growing in Egypt. 

It is very tranſparent and glutinous upon the tongue, almoſt 
inſipid to the taſte, and twiſted ſomewhat in the form of a worm. 

Gum Gutta J is a reſinous Gum brought from the kingdom 

Gutta Gamba ber Siam, &c. in large pieces faſhion'd not un- 


Gamboche ke ſauſages, hard, brittle and very yellow. 


| 45 
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GUM 


It ouzes from inciſions made in a prickly kind of ſhrub, climb- 
ing up the neighbouring trees, | 
It ſerves to make a yellow colour for painting in miniature. 
Sum Senegal is the Gum ordinarily fold by druggiſts for Gum 
Arabic, which it reſembles very nearly both as to form and vir- 
tue. | 5 
It is either white bordering on the yellow, or of a deep am- 
ber colour, tranſparent, &c. it ouzes out of a prickly ſhrub, com- 

mon enough in Africa, and is brought to us from Senegal. 
GUMMO RESIN tis a hardened juice of a middle reſin; 
_ GUM ROSIN S being both diſſoluble in aqueous men- 
ſtruums like a Gum, and in oily ones, like a re/in. 
Such are maſtic, camphire, ſtorax, &c. *** 
GUMS. The chief of all is Gum Arabic, that which is 
white, clear and brittle; the Gum water of it is made thus. 5 
Take Guin Arabic, bruiſe it, and tye it up in a fine clean 
linen cloth ; then put it in a convenient quantity of pure ſpring 
water in a glaſs or earthen veſſel, letting the Gum remain there 
till it is diffolv'd; which being done, if the water be not ſtiff 
enough, put more Gum into the cloth; but if too ſtiff, add more 
water. | 8 | | 
Of which Gum water have two ſorts by you, the one ſtrong 
. the other weak; of which you may make a third at plea- 
„ | ps 
But if Gum Arabith is not to be had, uſe the following prepara- 
tion of ſheep's leather or parchment. 
Take the ſhreds of white ſheep skins, (which are to be had 
at the glovers) or elſe cuttings of parchment one pound, of con- 
duit or running water two quarts; boil it to a thin gelly, 
then ſtrain it whilſt hot through a fine ſtrainer, and ſo uſe it. . 
Gum lake is made with whites of eggs, beaten and ſtrain'd 
a pint, Honey, Gum Hedera, of each two drams, ſtrong wort 
four ſpoonfuls, mix them and ſtrain them with a piece of ſponge, 
till they run like a clear oil, which keep in a clean veſſel, till it 
grows hard. | ps oe opens 
This Gum will diſſolve in water like Gum Arabich, it is a 
good ordinary varniſh for pictures. „ = 
Gum Hedera 85 is gotten out of Ivy, by cutting with an ax 
Gum of foy Sa great branch thereof climbing upon an oaken 
tree, and bruiſing the ends of it with the head of the ax; at a 
month's end or thereabouts, you may take from it a very clear, 
and pure fine Cum, like oil. | | 
This is good to put into gold fize, and other colours for 
theſe three reaſons. REY 
1. It abates the ill ſcent of the /e. | | 
2. it will prevent bubbles in gold ſze, and other colours. 
M m2 3. Laſtly, 


HAI 

3. Laſtly, it takes away the fat and clammineſs of colours. 
Gum Ammoniacum is a ſoreign Gum, and ought to be bought 
ſtrain'd. Grind it very fine with juice of garhck, and a little 
Gum Arabick water, ſo that it may not be too thick; but that 


you may write with it what you will. 


When you uſe it, draw what you will with it, and let it dry, 
and when you gild upon it, cut your gold or ſilver to the 


ſaſhion you have drawn with the e or gum; then breathe upon 


the ſize, and lay the gold upon it, gently taken up, which preſs 
down hard with a piece of woo), and then let it be well dry'd ; 

when it is dry'd, ſtrike off the looſe gold with a fine cloth ; and ſo 
what was drawn will be fairly 5 if it were as fine as a hair. 


It is call'd gold ammoniack. 


S. V. S. G. lignifies, Van Schemndel Fecit, and V. V. Buy- 


ech! inu. 


H. 


IAR, to paint in miniature] lay on biftre, ołer, ha: and 
a little vermil:on, but when it is dark, you mult uſe blacs 


Inſtead of or; and then ſhade with the ama mixture, dimi- 
niſhing from the wh:ze and finiſh with the h%˙re alone, or mix'd 


with oker or black, by fine thin ſtrokes, very near to each other, 


waving and curling them, according to the turn of the Hair. 
You muſt alſo refreſh the lights with fine turns of oer or 


orpament, or white and a little verm:/:0n ; after which blend away 
the lights into the ſhades, working ſometimes with brown, ſome- 


times with pale. 


As for the Hairs upon and round the fore-head, through 
Which the fleſh is ſeen, they muſt be coloured with the colour 


of fleſh, ſhading and working beneath, as if you deſign'd there 
ſhould be none; then ſhape them and finiſh them with b:/re, 
and refreſh the lights as you did the reſt. 


- 


HAIR of women and children is coloured with fimple brow 


her, and heightened with ma/ticote;. the ſame in the Hair of 


men, only making it ſadder or lighter as the life requires. 
Hair which is black may be coloured with ſoot, or lamp black, 


but it will abide no heightening. 


Children's Hair is ſometimes laid with brown A. and es 
and heightened with the ſame; and ſometimes with allum. 
Sometimes alſo it is done with /;ght «er, and deepened with 
brown oker, and heightened with zna/7icete ſimple. 
Old women's Hair is coloured with brown oker and black, 


— with un oker and wit. 
GREY 
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GREY HAIRS are coloured with -wohite, black and biftre, 


and finiſh'd with the ſame mixture, but ſtronger, heightening 


the lights with a very pale blue and white. | 

But the matter of the greateſt importance is to ſoften th 
work, to run the tints into one another, as well as the Hair on 
and about the face into the fleſh, taking eſpecial care that you 
work not dry or hard, and that the out-lines of the fleſh be 


not cut. 


' You muſt accuſtom your ſelf to mix with white, but juſt as 
you want more or leſs of it; for the ſecond colouring muſt be 
always a little deeper than your firſt, except it be for ſoften- 


The various colourings may be eaſily produc'd by taking more 


or leſs red, blue, yellow or biſtre, whether for the firſt colouring 


or for finiſhing. 1 | 555 
The colouring for women ſhould be bluiſh, for children a lit- 
tle red, both freſh and gay; and for the men it ſhould incline 


to yellow, | 
FEE Gf dying Hair colours. | 2 \ 

1. To dye Hair colours. Take water a ſufficient quantity 
allum three pounds, with which a!lum twenty yards of broad 


cloth; and after which make it of a bright yellow with /u/tich. 


Then take water a ſufficient quantity, nut-galls in powder, two 
pounds, madder in powder four ounces, let it boil an hour; then 
take it out and cool it ; after which put in copperas eight ounces 


making it boil, put in your cloth, handle it well about a quarter 


of an hour; take it out and cool it, if it is not ſad enough; put 


it in again, for the oftener you take it out and put it in, the 
ſadder it will be. 


2. Another Hair colour. Take water a ſufficient- quantity, 
allum three pounds, enter twenty yards of broad cloth, boil it 
three hours; take it out and waſh it well, and make it a bright 


yellow. Take nut galls eight ounces, madder four ounces made 


ſmall, put them in your cauldron and let them boil; enter your 
cloth and handle it well, boil one hour, then take it out and 


cool it; add to the former things copperas eight ounces, let it 


hoil, put in your cloth again, handle it well, and repeat this 
work till it is ſad enough. : 


3. A Hair or cloth colour, Take water a ſufficient quantity, 


cruſt madder, nut-galls, ſumach, red- ꝛbo ground, of each a 


pound, boil them, enter twenty yards of broad cloth, bail an 


Hour, ſadden with copperas fix ounces. $4 


4. Another Hair colour, Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
nut-galls eight ounces, fuſ?icz one pound, madder four ounces, 
red-wood two ounces, make them boil, enter twenty yards of 
Ruff, c. and boil two hours, cool your cloth, and put in cop- 
| M m 3 peras 


HAI 
peras four ounces; enter your cloth again, handle and boil it A 
quarter of an hour, then cool it, put in more copperas, if you 
would have it ſadder. 

5. Another Hair colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
fuftick'eight ounces, nut-galls:bruis'd ſmall fix ounces, red-wood | 
ground four ounces, make them boil; then enter your cloth, | 
Ec. and boil two hours and a half, afterwards cool and ſadden 
it with copperas eight ounces, This will ſerve for twelve pounds | 
of wool, yarn, cloth, Ve, L2H | 

Another. | | 

There are ſeveral different ſhades of this colour, 

Some do it with alder-bark, N. alnut ſhells, green-oak chips, 
(otherwiſe they crumble like duſt. ) 

They uſe for the firſt ſuds two pounds and a half of allum, 
and one pound of tartar ; boil them for an hour and a half, and 
then pour off the water. 

Others firſt prepare the ſtuffs with galls and copperas, and dye 
them red, and then yellow ; to redden them they uſe ſeven pound of 

madder, and aſter that paſs them thro? the yellow copper, and after 
that, through the copperas and gall ſuds; ſo that whatever co- 
lours you would dye, either light reddiſb or yellowiſh, you mull 
order it according to a pattern the workman is to follow. 
g Another. iN 

SOOT dye or HAIR colour is prepar'd as Halls: Firſt allum 
the goods and dye them yellow; then dye them to an aſh- colour 
with galls, brown-wood and madder, then add a little copperas, 
and you will have a Hair colour. 

Laake notice that this is proper for woollens, but not for li- 
nens. | 
The ſeveral MIXTURES for SHADOWING HAIR. 
1. Yhite and Roman oker for ligbt Hair. | 
F/hite and yellow oker for lighter Hair. 
. White with ruſt and Roman cher. ' 
Light pink with ſea-coal and yellow ołer. 
. Dark pinz with ruſt and Roman ober. 
Pink with the be/t ru/? and gall-/tone. 
F | 7. florence pink with Jake and e a good thadow for 
| Hair and face, © © 
8. White with umber and yellow her for hight Hair. 
9. The laſt mixture with more umber and heals fone-black, 
for a deeper Hair, | 


10. Tellow ofer with uber and cherry None: black, for a dark 
Hair. | 


$ ii. The laſt mixture with umber and chern Rant erk, for 
. 2 darker Hair. | 


To 
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To do theſe things artificially, you may temper the natural 


colours with your pencil upon your pallat, being firſt placd in 
order; then wet your pencil in water, and temper upon the co- 


lour you intend to make uſe of firft in your mixture ; then rub 


your pencil on a clean place of your pallat, leaving part of the 
colour upon the place. 


And in the ſame manner take from as many of the other as 
al be directed for ſuch and ſuch temperatures or mixtures. 
Or thus; | 


Dip your finger in water, and temper or mix your colours as 


vou did with your pencil, placing your colours ſo mixt upon 
. Your pallat in order, | | 


HANDLING. By this term is underſtood the manner in 
which the colours are left by the pencil upon the picture; as the 
manner of uſing the pen, chalk, or pencil in a drawing, is the 
Handling of that drawing. 5 

This conſider'd in itſelf abſtractedly, is only a piece of me- 


chanicks, and is well or ill as tis perform'd with a curious, ex- 


pert; or heavy, clumſey hand; and that whether *tis ſmooth or 


rough, or however 'tis done; for all the manners of working 


the pencil may be well or ill in their kind, and a fine light hand 


is ſeen as much in a rough, as in a ſmooth manner. 


It is delightful to ſee a freedom and delicacy of hand in paint- 
ing, as in any other piece of work; it has its merit. Though 
to ſay a picture is juſtly imagin'd, well diſpoſed, truly drawn, 


4s great, has grace, or the other good qualities of a picture, 
and withal, that tis finely handled; is as if one ſhould ſay a man 
is virtuous, wiſe, good natur'd, valiant, or the like, and is alſo 


handſome. 5 

But the handling may be ſuch as to be not only good abſtract- 
ly conſider'd, but as being proper, and adding a real advantage 
to the picture; and then to ſay a picture has ſuch and ſuch good 
properties, and is alſo well handled (in that ſenſe; is as to ſay, 


a man is wiſe, virtuous and the like, and is alſo handſome, and 


perfectly well bred. : EE 
SGenerally if the character of the picture is greatneſs, terrible 


or ſavage, as battles, robberies, witchcrafts, apparitions, or even 


the portraits of men of ſuch characters, there ought to be em- 
ploy'd a rough bold pencil; on the contrary, if the character is 
grace, beauty, love, innocence, ©. a ſofter pencil, and more 
Kniſhing is proper. . 1 

*Tis no objection againſt a sketch if it be left unfiniſh'd, and 


with bold rough touches, though it be little, and to be ſeen near, 


and whatſoever its character be; for thus it anſwers its end, 


and the painter would aſter that be imprudent to ſpend more 
time upon it. But generally ſmall pictures ſhould be well wrought. 
+ om Mic  Jewdly 
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Jewels, gold, filver, and whatſoever has a ſmart brightneſs, 


require bold rough touches of the pencil in the heightnings. 


The pencil ſhould be left pretty much in —_— ſilks, and 


whatſoever has a gloſſineſs. 


All large pictures, and whatſoever is ſeen at a great diſtance, 


ſhould be rough; for beſides that *twould be a loſs of time to a 
painter to finiſh ſuch things highly, fince diftance would hide 


all that pains; thoſe bold roughneſſes give the work a greater 


force, and keep the tincts diſtinct. 


The more remote any thing is ſuppos'd to be, the leſs finiſh- 
ing it ought to have, I have ſeen a fringe to a curtain in the 
back-ground of a picture, which perhaps was half a day in paint- 


Ing, but might have been better done in a minute. 


There is often a ſpirit and beauty in a quick, or perhaps an 
accidental management of the chalk, pen, pencil or bruſh in a 


drawing, or painting, which *tis impoſſible to preſerve if it be 
more finiſh'd, at leaſt 'tis great odds but it will be loſt ; *tis bet- 
ter therefore to incur the cenſure of the injudicious, than to ha- 


zard the loſing ſuch advantages to the picture. Apelles compar- 


Ing himſelf with Protegenes ſaid, perhaps he is equa], if not ſu- 


perior to me in ſome things, but I am ſure I excel him i in this ; 


I know when to have done. 


| Fleſh in pictures to be ſeen at a common diſtance, and eſpe- 


, idly portraits, ſhould (generally ſpeaking) be well wrought up, 


and then touch'd upon every where in the principal lights and 


| ſhadows, and to pronounce the features; and this more or leſs, 
according to the ſex, age, or character of the perſon, avoiding 
narrow or long continued ſtrokes, as in the eye-lids, mouth, &c. 


and too many ſharp ones; this being done by a light hand, Ju- 


diciouſly gives a ſpirit, and retains the ſoftneſs of fleſh. 


In ſhort, the painter ſhould conſider what manner of Hand- 
ling will beſt conduce to the end he propoſes, the imitation of 


nature, or the expreſſing thoſe rais'd ideas he has conceiv'd of 
_ poſſible perſection in nature, and that he ought to turn his pencil | 
to; always remembring that what is ſooneſt done is beſt, if tis 
f equally good upon all other accounts. 


There are two miſtakes very common; one is, becauſs a 


gteat many good pictures are very rough painted, people fancy 
that it's a good picture that is ſo, There is bold painting, but 
there is alſo zmpudent painting. Others on the contrary judge 


of a picture not by their eyes, but by their fingers ends, they 


feel if it be good. 


Thoſe appear to know little of the true beauties of the art, that 


thus fix upon the leaſt conſiderable circumſtance of it, as if it 
Were all, or the princ pal thing to be conſider d. 


The 


Lon os i . 


gut from others, and make a faint reſemblance of it, 


HAN 
'The cartoons, as they are properly no other than colour'd 
drawings, are handled accordingly, and extremely well. The 


fleſh is generally pretty much finiſh'd, and then finely touch'd 


upon. There is much hatching with the point of a large pencil 
upon a prepar'd ground. The hair is made with ſuch a pencil 
for the moſt part. | Op . 
Leonardo da Vinci had a wondrous delicacy of hand in finifh- 
ing highly, but Giorgion and Correggio have eſpecially been fa - 
mous for a fine, that is a light, eaſy, and delicate pencil. You 
ſee a free bold Handling in the works of Titian, Paolo Veroneſe, 
T intoretto, Rubens, the Borgognone, Salvator Roſa, &c. al- 


teſe had a very particular manner, he pany eſt Turkey- 


work'd carpets, and left the pencil as rough ad the carpet itſelf, 
and admirably well in its kind. For works at a great diſtance, 
Lanfranc had a noble manner of Handling ; as particularly in the 


cupola of St. Andrea della Valle, which is in Freſco, and where 


the colours are flung on with a ſpunge inſtead of a pencil or a 


bruſh ; not for a whim, but as moſt proper to the purpoſe; and an 
eye (for example) appears not near, as one rude ſpot, but as it 


ought at its intended diſtance. 


Perhaps no man ever manag'd a pencil in all the ſeveral man- 
ners, better than YVan-Dyck. 


Of drawing HANDS and FEET. 


. It requires ſome time to practiſe drawing of Hands and Feet, 
before you proceed to the drawing of whole bodies; becauſe it 


will be too difficult to enter upon them, till you have been pretty 
well practis'd in the drawing the ſeveral limbs and parts of them, 


eſpecially the Hands and Feet, which are the moſt difficult parts 


of the body to draw, next to the face, and by practiſing of theſe 
you will be able more readily and eaſily to attain the leſs. 

And it is certainly moſt commendable exactly to draw a 
Hand, which hath ſo many varieties of poſture and action, which 


will be found very difficult to imitate in every one of them, in 


the ſpirit and liſe of them, without ſome lameneſs, or imperfec- 
tion. ne, 2 : 
The actions and poſtures of the Hand are ſo various, that no 


certain rule can be given for the drawing them; but you may 
take this for a general rule; that when you firſt draw it with 

charcoal, you are not to draw it perfectly, that is to ſay, to 
make all the joints, or veins, or other things to appear but either 


lightly or faintly; to touch out the bigneſs of the Hand, and 
the manner of turning it with faint touches, and not with hard 


ſttrokes; and when you have done that as it ſhould be, part the 


fingers aſunder or cloſe according to your pattern, with the like 
faint ſtroke; then mark that place where any of the fingers ſtand 
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+: When you have done this, if you find your draught to be 
right, proceed to draw it more perfectly; and make the bend- 

| ing of the joints, the wriſt bone, and other principal parts more 

exa. Iv, - = 2 | : PUB TO 0-10 NE Wi , 

2 bon in the laſt place, go over it again, and draw every fmall 
bending or ſwelling of the fingers, and make the nails, knuckles 
and veins, ſo many of' them as appear, and every thing elſe 

that you can diſcern. | 

_ ._ Obſerve this rule in all your drawings, that before you ſet 

about drawing your draught with #/ac&-lead or other things, you . 
muſt blow off the looſe duſt of the coal from your drawing, or 
faintly whisk over your drawing with a feather, that ſo you may 
leave it ſo faint, as but juſt to perceive your ſtrokes; and by this 
means you will the better ſee how to draw it over again with 

$lack-lead, or elſe you would not be able to diſcern your ſtrokes, 

As for the proportion of a Hand, you have it ſet down in the 
plate (here inſerted) by lines and figures, which ſhew the equa- 
ities of proportions in a Hand, and how many equal meaſures 
there are in it, which it will not be improper for you to acquaint | 
your ſelf with, that you may by that means know when a 
Hand is well proportioned with juſt and equal diſtances, | 
But you ought not to forget this, that according as the Hand 
turns one way or other, the proportions muſt be fore-ſhortened, 
according as they appear to the eye; ſo much as the Hand turns 
away from our ſight, ſo much it loſes of its ordinary proportion, 
and is made to ſhorten to that proportion, that the eye judges | 
of it; nay, ſometimes a whole finger, ſometimes two or three, 
or more are loſt to our fight, by the turning of the Hand an- 
other way from us, and ſo they muſt be wholly left out, and 
not made. 5 | he | el 
The proportion of the Hand conſiſts of three meaſures, of the 

_ noſe, of which you are to make three equal prick'd ſquares, 
mark'd perpendicularly 1, 2, 3, the loweſt of which ſquares is 

divided into two equal parts, thereby to adjoin a half, making a 

third part unto that baſe, mark'd alſo 1, 2, 3, which is given to 
the ball of the thumb and fore-finger near to the ſaid thumb, 
railing a prick'd line perpendicularly up unto the top of the right 

Hand angle of the ſquare, mark'd above with I, making a prick'd 

quill, within which the fore-finger is contain'd, the length and 

top of which exceeds the upper joint of the middle- finger; that 

being divided into three equal parts, the two equal joints or the 
two upper parts ſhall be of equal height to the upper part of the 
little- finger, as appears in the figure of the Hand, repreſented 
at B, and the thumb ſhall not exceed the ſecond or middle joint 
of the fore-finger, un 
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Then there remains a fourth meaſure for the wriſt, which is 
the meaſure of the noſe, the baſe or lower part of which is di- 
vided into four parts, which ſhall ſerve for Hands ſeen on the 
fide: 
The ſame meaſures are bits, as well in the Hand ſeen 
without, as on the back, mark'd A. 

To fore-ſhorten the Hands, you muſt firſt draw the perpen- 
dicular lines from the Hands ſeen ſlopewiſe, or aſide, mark'd with 
their proportions and meaſures 1, 2, 3, 4, (See plate) upon which 
the ſun ſhining, would ſo caſt them down to the diagonal mark'd 
at the end with O, and then carry the reflection of them levelly, 


from the interſection of thoſe perpendicular lines in the diagonal 


aforeſaid, until you come under the place of the fore-ſhortened 
Hands, thereby to get the ſhadow, from which ſhadow you 
muſt perpendicularly raiſe perpendicular lines, till they meet and 
interſe& level lines, drawn alſo from the firft Hand ſeen aſide, 


ſo will the interſections of the ſaid laſt nam'd level lines, and raiſed 


perpendiculars, give the foreſhortened Hands AB CDE, even as 
the eye would ſee the ſideways or ſloping Hands; and fo will 


the workman ſee the Hand fore-ſhortened, by the means of the 
ſaid ſhadow, 


HANDS ſin painting in miniature] ond the other nudities | 
are to be done as the faces, obſerving to make the tip or end of 


each finger a little redder than the reſt. 
Your work having been coloured and ſtippled, you muſt go 
over all the ſeparations of the parts, with fine touches of car- 


mine and orpiment together, as well in the ſhades as in the lights; 
but ſtronger in the firſt, and then handle them away into the 


reſt of the fleſh, 

ADRIAN HANNEMAN was both a | hiſtory and face- 
painter, born at the Hague, diſciple to one Rave/teyn, and came 
to England in the reign of King Charles I. He was employed 
for ſome time under Mytens principal painter to that King, and 
continued here ſixteen years; at the end of which he went for Hol- 
land, and there drew the Princeſs Dowager Royal, his Highneſs 
the Prince of Orange, and all the court, He alſo drew that piece 
repreſenting peace in the States-chamber at the Hague, alſo the 
picture of two uſurers telling their gold, for Mynheer Yan 


WVanwing ; while he was doing this laſt piece, he happened to 
want money, whereupon ſending to the perſon he was at work 


for to borrow ſome, it was accordingly ſent him. When the 
picture was finiſhed, it was carried home, and the price demand- 
ed paid for it; but when Mynheer thought to have the money 


he had lent (having lip'd the opportunity of ſtopping it out of 


meer generoſity) he was anſwered, that the gold that he had 
borrowed was all put into the picture — that which * 
| | miſery 
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NN This painter died abroad about forty-ſix years ago. 
HAR. Holbenizs ſignifies Holbenius of Harlem. 
HARDENING is the act of communicating a greater hard- 

: neſs to a body than it already has. 

The Hardening and tempering iron and ſteel, makes a conſi- 

- cnable article in the mechanical arts. 

There are divers ways of effecting it; as by the hammer, 
quenching it when hot in cold water, caſe-hardening, Sc. 

To Harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh iron, 
they give it a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quench it in wa- 
ter to make it very hard. Spaniſh and Venice ſteel need only 
to have a blood-red heat, and then be quenched. 

The workmen ſometimes grind indigo and ſallad-oil together, 

and rub the mixture upon it with a woollen rag while it is 

3 and let it cool of it ſelf. 

If the ze] be too hard or brittle for an edge, ſpring, or 
d inſtrument, it may be taken down or rendered ſofter, 
thus: Take a piece of grind-ſtone or whet-ſtone, and rub hard 
on the work, to take the black ſcurf off it, and to brighten it; 
then let it heat in the fire, and as it grows hotter, the colour 


will change by degrees, coming firſt to a light goldiſh colour, 


then to a darkiſh goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a blue colour. 
Chuſe which of theſe colours Var work requires, and n it 
ſuddenly in water. 


Hammer HARDENING is moſtly us'd on iron or fic 
A for ſaws, ſprings, Sc. 

Caſe HARDENING is perform'd after the following man- 
ner: Take cow-horn or hoof, dry it well in an oven, pound it 
- to powder ; put as much bay-ſalt as of this powder into {tale 
- urine, or white wine vinegar, and mix them well together; then 
cover the iron or ſteel all over with this mixture, and wrap it 


up in loam or plate-iron, ſo that the mixture may touch every 


part of the work; then put it in the fire and blow the coals to 
it, till the whole lump has attained a blood-red heat, but no 
—_—_ and then take it out and quench it. 
ARMONY {in painting. ] Some mention a Harmony both 

in the ordonnance and compoſition, and in the colours of a pic · 
ture. 

In the wade; It ſignifies the union or connexion between 
the figures, with relation to the ſubject of the piece. 

In the colouring it denotes the union or agrecable mixture of 


different colours, 


HARPOCRATES (the God of filence) was W by 
the antients in the ſorm of a young child, holding one of his 
bnger, Floſs bo his lips, as a align of zaciturnity, Some again 
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pourtrayed him without any ſace at all, all covered with the 
skin of a wolf, painted full of eyes and ears. 

To intimate that, it is good to ſee and hear much, but fo ſoeak 
little. 

HATCHING? in kebenine, engraving, Oc. ſignifies the 

HACHING J making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, 
or the like, and the interſecting or going acroſs thoſe lines with 
others drawn over them another way. 

The depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually form'd by 
Hatching g. 

-HATCHMENT is a popular name for an atchievment, or 
an eſcutcheon over a gate, door, or fide of an houſe, with the 
coat armour of a perſon deceaſed, 

HATRED is an emotion of the ſoul, caus'd by the ſpirits, 
which incite the ſoul to delire a ſeparation from ſuch objects as 
are repreſented as hurtful to it. 


Hatred is engendered out of jealonſy, and as Hatred and jea- 
louſy are ſo near related to each other, and their external moti- 


ons almoſt alike, there is nothing to obſerve of this paſſion par- 


ticular or different from jealouſy, for which ſee the plate. 


T his paſſion wrinkles the torehead, the eye-brows are ſunk 
down and knit, and the eye-ball is half hid under the eye-brows, 
which turn towards the object; it ſhould appear full of fire, as 
well as the white of the eye and the eye-lid ; the noſtrils are 
pale, more open, and more marked than ordinary, and drawn 
backwards, ſo as to make wrinkles in the cheeks; the mouth is 
ſo ſhut as to ſhew that the teeth are cloſed ; the corners of the 
mouth are drawn back, and very much ſunk down; the muſcles 
of the jaw appear ſunk ; ; the colour of the face is partly enflam'd 
and partly yellowiſh ; the lips pale or livid. 

It is obſerved, that in Hatred the pulſe is unequal, lower, 
and ſometimes quicker than ordinary; one feels heats mixt with 
I know not what ſharp and pungent burnings in the breaſt, 
and the ſtomach ceaſes to perform its functions. 

JOHN HAYLES was a good face-painter, contemporary 
and competitor with Sir Peter Lely, was ſo excellent a copyiſt, 
that many of the portraits which he did after Yan Dyck paſs 
at this day for originals of this prodigious man, He died in Lon- 
don in the year 1679, and lies buried in St. Martin's church. 

H. B. This mark was us'd by Hans Burkmair, who en- 


graved thirty-ſix hiſtorical pieces relating to the empire. Hans 


Breſanier, who liv'd in 1538, and Horatio Borgiani of Rome. 


H. Bol. ſignifies Hans Bol, i. e. John Bol in certain land- 
ſcapes. 


parties of hunting in friezes. 
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H. C. ſignifies Hans Leifrink in certain plates of birds, and 
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HE A 
e PROPORTIONS of a Body of ſeven HEADS. | 

The length from the crown of the head to the ſole of the 
foot is ſeven times the length of the Had. This is a large head, 
and all the members and limbs are anſwerable to it, viz. ſtrove, 
ſturdy and rais'd. 

Feet the antient Grecians painted only the goddeſs Veſta in 
this proportion, it being grave and matron like. 

But this proportion may be given to any other goddeſs which 
has any kind of grave or ſolid reſemblance, as alſo to the more 
ſtay'd and antient ſort of women, to propheteſles, Sibylls and 
ſuch like, whom it would be a great overſight to draw in a flen- 
der and delicate proportion ; as alſo to draw a prophet 1 in the 
proportions of a young man, 

To draw a child of fix heads, you muſt divide the whole 
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length of the body into ſix parts, of which the head muſt be g 


one. 
Too draw a child of five heads, the whole length of the body 
muſt be divided into five parts, of which the head muſt be 
one. 

To draw a child of ſour heads, the while length of the bod y 
muſt be divided into four equal parts, of which the head muſt 

be ane... 

The proportion of a young man of nine heads. Note, that 
the proportion of a ſlender young body of nine Heads is from the 
top of the head to the end of the chin a ninth part df the whole 
length, and thence back again to the root of the hair a tenth or 
eleventh part; this ſpace is divided into three equal parts, where- 
of the firſt makes the forehead, the fecond the noſe, the third 
the chin; but it muſt be granted, that in a ſace, which is the 
eleventh part (by reaſon of a certain tuft of hair, which is uſu- 
ally expreſs'd) the forehead becomes lower by a third part; 
which rule the antient Grecians obſerv'd, as is to be ſeen 1 in their 
ſtatues. 

The proportion of a woman of ten hands in length i is thus 
meaſured : between the top of the head and the ſole of the foot 
is ten times as much as the chin, and the top of the head, and 

thence to the privities is half. 
The proportion of a woman of nine heads, is from the top 
of the head to the chin, a ninth part of the length; the face 


may be either a tenth or eleventh part, at pleaſure, This be- 


ing divided into three equal parts, the firſt gives the forehead, 
the ſecond the noſe, and the third the chin. dee the article 
FACES. 

To draw a HEAD in profile or ſideways. 
The manner to make this head by juſt and fate rules, is 


Firſt 
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HE A 
Firſt form an equal triangle, in what poſition you pleafe, 
turning the triangle to make the face upon one of the three ſides, 


be it which it will, either upwards or downwards, higher or 


lower, dividing that fide into three equal parts, the one to ſerve 
from the lower part of the hair, to the lower part of the fore- 


bead; the ſecond from thence to the under part of the no/?rils ; 


the third to the lower part of the chin. 

Theſe three lines being fram'd, draw a little erooked ſtroke 
with a coal or chalk, out of the right line that may reach 
from the top of the forehead to the eye-braw ; from whence 
draw away the ſlope line, bending at the end. 

To place the ne, either long, ſhort, groſs, or thin, as you 
would have it, ending that at the fecond diſtance, where the 
naſtrils end; then ſubdivide the remaining third part in the 
midſt, where the mouth ſhould be plac'd for the parting of the 
upper and under lips; then frame the chin, having regard to the 


perpendicular line, that it fall not out of the middle of the chin, 


adjoining thereto the under chin down to the zhroat pit. 
Then with the other two dividing lines, the one from the 
top of the forehead downwards (and ends in the midft of the 


1 back-part of the ear) the other proceeds upwards from the chin, 
aſcending till that meet with the ſuperior deſcending line, whoſe 


interſection directs the ear, that the circumference thereof ſtretch 
not too far, 


Thus take the upper part of the forehead, and deſcribe a 


great circular line about to form with that the roundneſs of the 


head unto the nape of the neck, keeping the proportion that na- 
ture teaches; and from thence downwards form the reit of the 
neck, obſerving to make the tip of the ear not to exceed the 
lower part of the n9/7r:1s. 


So you may have the head in what poſition you ol eaſe, "I 


this abandon not the other two lines, each concurring in their 
due points. 


To draw a HEAD with a fore-right Jace. -. 
To do this, form a perfect oval, which divide in the midſt 
with a line the longeſt way (i. e. a perpendicular line) divide 


this line into three equal parts, allowing a fourth of one of the 


three parts for the hair in the forehead; the farſt for the fore- 
head, the other for the chin. 

In the midſt of theſe the mouth is to be formed, always tak- 
ing care that the eyes be in one line, and the croſs-line of the 
noſe and mouth muſt always be correſpondent to the croſs-line, 


where the eyes are plac'd; and the eyes muſt be the length of 
one eye diſtant from the other, and their inward corners 


muſt be perpendicularly over the outſide of the noftrils; but to 
make the ears in A fore- right face proportionable, they muſt be 
* much 


much- foreſhortened by foreſhortening, by which is meant that 
the eye does not fee the full latitude of it. 

The proportion of the length of the ear is from the cye-brows 
to the bottom of the noſtrils, and then it is to join the neck 
with the hair in ſuch a manner as may be moſt agreeable to the 
Ee. 

r Of the HEAD; in foręſbortening. 

Make a circular draught, with the aſpect upwards or down- 
wards, as in the fore-right head, where the traverſe lines are 
ſtrait, but theſe go circular ; for if the heads fly upwards, the 
traced ſtrokes and diviſions muſt be rais'd with caution, that the 
_ gars and eyes fall not out of their due points. 

Maaſures or HEIGHTS, and diminution of elevated F I- 

GURES. 

As to the diminution of figures, when plac'd on high, we are 
to take our meafures in proportion for ſuch as are to be rais'd in 
paintings, when they be plac'd on mountains, houſes, or above 
the clouds in the air. The two rules we have now to give will 
render the method extremely eaſy. 


PPC 
——W! EE 


For the firſt, I ſuppoſe the man A to be fix foot ; which height | 


I ſet off ſeveral times on a perpendicular B over the baſe-line 6, 
12, 18, Cc. draw lines to the head of the figure A; then fe 


ting one point of the compaſs at letter A, with the other deſc;i we 


the arch CD, and the inter ſection that arch makes with tlie 
rays, are the meaſures to be given the figures. 


Thus, if you would have a figure appear forty- two foot high | 
above the ſame baſe- line; take E D, which cuts the two laſt 


rays, and let it off to F, which 1 is forty -two feet above the ſame | 


baſe AB. 


If another be required thirty feet TOY you muſt take the di- 
ſtance G H, which cuts the rays 30, 36, and gives the height } 


of the figure P, and ſo of the reſt. 

The main point is the approaching or 8 of the line B, 
which muſt always be the diſtance between the ſpectator and 
the object, viz. thirty feet, or thereabouts. See PLATE, 

fig. 75 CE 


For the ſecond rule; inſtead of the line B, us'd in the firſt 


figure, the diviſion is made from ſix feet to ſix on the baſe-line 
IT. The two firſt points 1 and 6 are to be drawn to the point 
of fight K. Thus between the two rays IK and 6K, you 
have the meaſure of ſix feet, which is the heighth to be given 
the figures. Then from all the other diviſions, 12, 18, 24, 39, 
Sc. draw lines to the point of diſtance L; and in the interſec- 
tions made by the ray 6K, draw little parallels to the bale 
line between the rays I K and 6 K. Theſe parallels will give 
the heights of igures unequally high, but at the ſame __ 
3 whic 
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_ fame tower, then take four of the fix parts of the figure 


n 
which may be prov'd by comparing the meaſures of the firſt me- 
thod with thoſe of the ſecond. See PLATE, fig. 1. 


If it be ask'd how much each figure is diminiſhed from the 
firſt, which is fix foot high, you need only to take the height 


of the figure required in your compaſſes, and ſet it off on your 


little ſcale M in the firſt figure, and your queſtion is ſolv'd. 

Thus having taken the height of the figure B, and ſet it on 

the ſcale. M, it gives four. feet, which ſhews that a figure fix 
feet high, rais'd thirty feet will appear to be but four feet, The 
heights and diminutions of the reſt are found by the ſame ope- 
ration, provided the diſtance be the ſame with that of theſe. If 
the diſtance be chang'd, the proceſs muſt begin anew. 
The figures V, X, Y, which are in the clouds in the ſecond 
figure underneath, are of the ſame height and proportion as in 
the firſt figure. They are only here added to ſhew, that tho 
the method be different, the effects are the ſame. 

What has been ſaid as to the heights and diminutions of fi- 
gures on the baſe line AB in the firſt method, and I T in the 
ſecond, muſt be obſerved in proportion as they are ſunk further 
behind ; and the higheſt muſt have the ſame relation to thoſe 
under ground which are in the ſame line as this F P to that A. 
Thus in the ſecond rule, if over againſt the left figure N there 


were another figure O placed on a tower forty-eight or fifty feet 


high, and its magnitude required, it muſt be put in the ſame 
proportion as N has to I. 

And inaſmuch as the laſt N only contains two and a half of 
the ſix parts which I contains, this O upon the tower muſt only 
have two and a half of the fix parts in the figure N. 

If you would have another figure R on another tower forty- 
eight or fifty foot before the figure Q, take two parts and a half 


of the figure Q for the height of the figure. 


If another were required in S, which is thirty feet high in the 


Q; that 
is, four foot, as already mentioned in the firſt method between 


the rays G and H. 


What renders this rule the more valuable is, that all the pro- 
portions of figures may be learn'd by heart; 
be at the trouble of making this meaſure, where he might add 
more parts, they would ſerve him for ever, and he would ren- 
der them ſo familiar, that in a little time he would be able to 
tell off hand, that if you are at thirty-five feet diſtance, and the 
figure fix feet or ſix parts high when on the ground ; another 
that ſhall be of the ſame ſize, will only appear five foot and a 
half, when rais'd to the height of twelve feet; and but five, if 
rais'd eighteen feet ; but four and a half, if twenty-four feet ; 


but four, if thirty; but three, if thirty-fix ; and two and a haff, 
Vor. I. Nn if 


for whoever would 
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to be rais'd, cutting the 


HE M 


if forty- two; and ſo on by fix and "i to any number you 
pleaſe. 


To find the HEIGHT of remote figures, whereof the firſt is on 
a mountain near the eye. 


It is a thing that gives a great deal of ſatisfaction to the 
mind, when a "perſon knows what he does; on which account 


it is preſumed that the reader will be well enough Pleaſed to have 


the following rule. 
When ſuch figures are to be made, determine the height of 


the firſt, that is the ſpace of ground you would have it rais'd ; 


and at that diſtance put another figure underneath, of the ſame | 
height as the firſt; and from the feet and head thereof, draw 


lines to the horizon, by which you will have the heighth of the 


other figure in the champagne, To explain my ſelf, 
The figure A for example, which is a top of a mountain, 

is five foot bigh, which is the natural height; and I ſuppoſe | 

the mountain twenty- -five feet high, If now a man be rais'd 


twenty feet, as is the piece in the middle, whereon the ſpecta- 

tor is mounted (who himſelf is ſuppos'd to be five foot high) the 
| horizon will be twenty-five foot high, as well as the mountain, 
and conſequently will raiſe the top of the mountain. 


Now to find the height of the little people in the champagne, 


make a figure twenty-five ſoot lower, underneath the figure A, 


or in ſome other place, as BC; and from the feet B, ana the 


Head C, draw lines to ſome place in the horizon, as the point 


O; and between thoſe two lines B and C drawn to O, take 
the height of the figure D, draw a parallel to the baſe-line till 
it cut the line B in the fon E, from which a perpendicular is 


ne CO in the point F ; and take the 


height of this perpendicular E F for the height of the figure in 
the point D. 


If you likewiſe require the height of the figures in the points 
G 10 H, proceed aſter the ſame manner as in the figure D, 
and you will have their heights between the lines B and C, to 
be taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off in the points G and H. 

The ſame you are to do for any other figures, ſtill diminiſhing, 


till at length you come to a mere point. 


HELLEBORE [im miniature, ] The flower is done by lay- 
ing on white, and ſhading with Black and bi/tre, making the 


| outſide of the leaves a little red] here and there. 


The feed muſt be of a deep green, heightened with naſficote. 
The green muſt be ſad, and is to be done with verditer, ma- 


ſticote, and bi/tre, and . with iris- green and bi/tre. 
EGBERT HEMSKIRK was born at Harlem, and diſciple 


of De Grebber. He became very eminent for painting drolls 
after the manner of Brawer, His comical genius ſucceeded for 
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HIL 
a long while amongſt us in moſt of his converſation- pieces; you 
may ſee all the pictures and read the manners of the men at the 
ſame time, a thing chiefly aim'd at. His drunken drolls, his 
wakes, his quakers meetings, and ſome lewd pieces have been 
in vogue amongſt waggiſh collectors, and the lower rank of 
virtuoſi. He often introduced his own picture among his drolls 
by means of a looking-glaſs he had upon his pallet. He was a 
man of wit, and therefore valued by the late Earl of Roche/ter, 
for whom he painted ſeveral pieces. He died in London about 
forty years ago, leaving behind him a ſon, whom he had in- 
ſtructed in his way. WE no 
MARTIN HEMSEERE, born in the year 1498, ſcholar 
of Jean Lucas and Schoorel, liv'd in Holland, excell'd in hiſtory, 
died in 1574, aged ſeventy-ſix years. 55 
HERESY is repreſented in painting by an old, lean hag of a 
terrible aſpect, flames iſſuing out of her mouth, her hair hang- 
ing diforderly about her breaſts, and moſt of her body bare ; her 
dugs flagging ; in her left hand a book ſhut up, ſerpents coming 
out of it, and with her right ſeems to ſcatter them abroad. 
ler oldneſs denotes her inveterate malice, becauſe deprived of 
the light of faith; the flame denotes impious opinions; her 
breaſts ſhew that vigour is dried up, that ſhe cannot nouriſh 
good works; and ſcattering ſerpents, the diſperſing falſe doc- 
trines. | | - 


: He CORNELIUS HEVISSEN us'd this mark. 
JOHN VANDER-HEYDON was a good face-painter, and 


a native of Bruſſels, coming over to England, he worked for. 
Sir Peter Lely in his draperies, and copying ſeveral years, till 
afterwards marrying, he went into Northamptonſhire, where he 
was employed by moſt af the noblemen and gentry of that 
country, There are ſeveral of his pictures to be ſeen in thoſe 
parts, eſpecially at my Lord Sherrard's, and at the Earl of 
Garnsborough's and at Belvoir-caſtle. He died about thirty years 
ago at my Lord Sherrard's, and lies buried at Stapleford in Lei- 
cefterſhire, Es e „ 
NICHOLAS HILLIARD was a celebrated Engliſb limner, 
drew Queen Mary of Scots in water-colours when he was but 
_ Eighteen years of age, wherein he ſucceeded to admiration, and. 
gained a general applauſe. He was both goldſmith-carver and 
limner to Queen Elizabeth, whoſe picture he drew ſeveral times; 
particularly once, when he made a whole length of her fitting 
on her throne, which piece was deſervedly eſteemed. There 
are moreover two wonderful pieces of his, now in poſſeſſion of 
Simon Fanſhaw, Eſq; and by nm valued, not without reaſon, as 
| | 1 2 it's 


H O11, 
K's the opinion of good judges, at above fifty guineas each, tho? 
not much bigger than a crown. One of theſe is the picture of 
our artiſt himſelf. | 

T he other is the picture of his father, ſometime High Sheriff 
of the city and county of Exeter. 

'Theſe two pictures in miniature are ſo maſterly done, that 
not only the faces are finely coloured, and naturally with a 
good relievo; but alſo the heads and beards are ſo well per- 
form'd, that almoſt each ſingle hair is expreſs d. 

HISTORY [in painting] is a picture compos'd of divers fi- 

gures or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction or piece of Hi- 
ſlory, either real or feigned. 
Painters are diſtinguiſhed into portrait- painters, flower and 
f :it-painters, landſcape-painters, painters of beaſts and H:/?ory- 
painters ; and the firſt place or rank is univerſally allow'd to Hi- 
/tory-painters, as the moſt difficult, maſterly, and ſublime id 
vince. 

HISTORV- Painter. A good Hiftory-Painter ought to un- 
derſtand all things, becauſe he is to repreſent all things; he 
ought to be naturally a quick, free, good inventor and deſigner, 
as alſo to know well how to order and ſtell his figures after that 
manner (if there be many in one piece) that they may not 


ſeem to be crowded ; but to order them gracefully on the fore- | 


cround eſpecially, and the reſt of the figures to leſſen and decline 
proportionably, both in height and ſtrength by __ at their 
ſeveral diſtances. 

And a Hi Hory-Painter muſt of neceſſity underſtand anatomy, 
arithmetick, architecture, geometry and perſpective, &c. and 
not only the true ſhape of man's body, but of all other crea- 
tures whatſoever, and all the apes and forms that are in the 
World. 

HISTORY is repreſented i in painting by a woman reſembling 

an angel with great wings, looking behind her, writing on an 
oval table, on the back of Saturn. 
The wings denote her publiſhing all events with great expe- 
dition ; her looking back, that ſhe labours for poſterity ; her white 
robe, truth and ſincerity ; 3 Saturn by her fide denotes 1 and 
the ſpirit of the actions. 
WòENCESLAUS HOLLAR was a gentleman born at 
Prague in Bohemia in the year 1607, He was much inclined to 
miniature and etching, in which laſt art he became exceedin 
famous. In the year 1627, he left Prague, and viſited many 
cities of Germany, when coming at laſt to Colen, he waited up- 
on the Earl of Arundel, that truly great and noble patron of 
arts, who was there on his embaſſy to the Emperor at Vienna, 
and afterwards came over with him to England, He lived 18 
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for ſome time, and drew many churches, ruins, perſons, and 
views, Which he afterwards etched, which will always be in good 
eſteem. His particular excellency was etching : there are a 
great number of his prints in England. He at laſt got into the 


ſervice of the Duke of York ; but upon the breaking out of the 
Civil wars, retired to Antwerp, and there died. 


HANS HOLBEN. His manner was extraordinary and un- 
uſual, differing both from the antients and moderns, ſo that it 
ſeems as if he had not been incited or inſtructed by any exam- 
ple, but rather that he followed purely the dictates of his genius. 


There is nothing to be ſeen of his doing but what is painted to 


the utmoſt perfection: this is manifeſt by that piece of his of 
death's dance in the town- hall at Baſſe, the deſign whereof he 


firſt cut neatly in wood, and afterwards painted, which appear d 
wonderful to the learned Eraſmus. He requeſted. of him to draw 


his picture, deſiring nothing ſo much as to be repreſented by fo 


J judicious a hand, 


This being perform'd, and Eraſmus thinking that he deſerved 


a more plentiful fortune, he perſuaded him to come for England, 
' promiſing him conſiderable advantages from the bounty of King 
Henry VIII. At his requeſt, Holben ſet out for this kingdom, 
bringing along with him Eraſmus's picture, and letters of re- 
commendation from that great man, to the then Lord Chan- 


cellor Sir Thomas More, who received him with all joy imagin- 


able, and kept him for three years at his own houſe; during 
which time he drew his picture, and thoſe of many of his friends 
and relations, all which were hung up in the great hall of that 
houſe. The King coming one day to dine with Sir Thomas, 
and at the entrance into the hall beholding ſo many raviſhing ob- 


jets, the pictures ſeeming almoſt as live as the perſons, who 


were all there preſent, his Majefty ſo much admired the, 
excellency of the painter, that the next day he ſent for him, and 
entertained him in his ſervice upon very advantagious terms: the- 
King from time to time manifeſted the great eſteem and value 
he had for him. „„ 


HANS HOLBEIN, born in 1498, ſcholar to his father, 
liv'd in Switzerland and London, excell'd in hiſtory and portraits, 


died in 1554, aged fifty-fix years. 5 
ABRAHAM HONDIUS, born at Rotterdam in the year 


1638. He was a painter whoſe manner was univerſal; he drew 


hiſtory, landſcapes, ceilings and ſmall figures; among all the 


reſt, beaſts and hunting pieces were all his ſtudy. In all theſe : 
kinds his colouring was often extravagant, and his draught as 


commonly uncorrect. He delighted much in fiery tin, and a 
harſh way of penciling ; ſo that few of his pictures being with- 
out this diſtinguiſhed mark, ** paintings are eaſy to be — 
1224715 age Nn z 2 His 
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His dogs and huntings are in good requeſt, though ſome of his. 
latter were careleſs, he being for many years afflicted: with the 
gout ſo ſeverely, that he had prodigious ſwellings and chalk 
ſtones in moſt of his joints; the effects of a ſedentary and irre- 
gular life, This diſtemper occaſion d his death in London about 
the year 1691. 


HOPE is a ſtrong appearance or opinion of obtaining that 
which one deſires. 


Extreme Hope becomes ſecurity; and on the contrary, extreme 
fear is turn'd into deſpair. 
But the motions of this paſſion being not ſo much external as 
internal, we ſhall ſpeak but little of them, and only remark that 
this paſſion keeps all the parts of the body ſuſpended ; between 
fear and aſſurance, in ſuch a manner, that if one part of the 
eye ſhews ſigns of fear, - the other part intimates ſecurity ; and 
ſo in all the parts of the face and body, the motions of theſe . 
two paſſions are participated and intermix' d. See the plate. 

HOPE is repreſented in painting by a, beautiful young girl in 
a long robe, hanging looſe, ſtanding upon tip- toes, and a trefoil 
or three-leav'd graſs in her right hand, and an anchor in her 
left. . 

The looſe veſtment intimates, that ſhe never pinches or binds 
truth; her poſture, ſtanding on tip-toes, ſhews ſbe always ſtands 
danger ouſly ; the branch of trefoil denotes knowledge (the ground : 
of faith) faith (the ground of hope) and hope itſelf. 

HOPE is alſo repreſented as a young woman, clad in green, i 
with a garland of flowers, holding a little 8 in her arms, 
to whom ſhe gives ſuck. 

The flowers denote Hope, they never appearing without ſome 
hope of fruit ; the Cupid, that love without hope grows lan- 


guid, and is not laſting, as on the contrary, tis deſperate, and 
foon at an end. 


O LAMBRECET HOPFER, a German, engray'd all 
J kinds of ſubjects. Sometimes his mark is a vaſe of 
4 flowers in the midſt of the letters L H or the perpen- 


dicular ſtroke of the L ſtruck off t the H. He e wel — 


ſeven pieces on the paſſion. 

To ſoften HORNS. | 
Take urine a month old, quick lime two pounds, calcd? d 

tartar one pound, crude tartar and ſalt of. each half a pound; 

mix and boil them all together; then ſtrain out the liquor twice 


or thrice; put in the horns, let them lie and ſoak for cight 
days, and they will become ſoft. 


Another way.. | 855 

Take aſhes, of which glaſs is made, and quick lime. of ach 

two pounds; boil them i in a ſufficient quantity of Water, till om” 
| thir 
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third part is conſum'd ; then putting a feather into it, if it peels, 


it is boiPd enough; if not, boil it longer ; and when it is enough, 
clarify it, and pour it off, and put fileings of horn in it for two 


days; anoint your hand with oil, and work them as if they 
were paſte, and into what form you pleafe, 


Another way. 
Mix juice of marubium, alexanders, yarrow, celandine and 
radyh roots with ſtrong vinegar ; put in the horn, and let them 


digeſt for a week in * and then you may work them 
as before. 


To caſt HORN in a mould like lead. 
Make a lixivium of cakin'd tartar and quick lime; into this 
put your fileings or ſcrapings of horn; boil them well together 


till they come to a pap, tinge this of what colour you would 
have it, and you may afterwards caſt it in a mould, and make 


of it any thing of what form you pleaſe. 
To dye HORNS, &c, RED. 
Firſt boil the horns in alum water; then put it into tincture 


of Brazile in alum water for fourteen or twenty days, or into 
a tincture of Brazile and milk. 


To dye HORN BLUE. 
Firſt boil it in alum water, then put it into a diſſolution of 
indigo in urine. 
T dye HORN of an emerald GREEN. 


Put as much fileings of copper into aqua fortts as it will diſ- 
| ſolve, then put in the horn for one night. 


HOROGRAPHY is repreſented in painting by a young 
virgin winged, clothed in a ſhort robe of sky colour, with an 
hour-glaſs on her head; in her right hand ſhe holds inſtruments 


for dialling, and in her left hand a ſun-dial ; the ſun over her 
head ſhewing with its rays the ſhadow of the nome directed to 


the hour current. 


Her youth denotes the hours continually renewing their courſe 
ſucceſſively; the curtail'd coat and wings, the rapidity of the 
hours; the sky- colour, the ſereneneſs not prevented by clouds; 


the hour-glaſs ſhews the time of night, as the other does that 


5 of the day. 


HORROR, an object deſpiſed or ſcorn'd ſometimes cauſes 
Horror, which, if inſtead of ſcorn it raiſes Horror, the eye- 


brow will be {till more frowning than in that of ſcorn ; the eye- 


brow will knit and fink a great deal more, and the eye-ball, in- 
ſtead of being in the middle of the eye, will be drawn down 


to the under-lid ; the mouth will be open, but cloſer in the mid- 
dle than at the corners, which being drawn back, makes wrin- 


kles in the cheeks; the colour of the viſage will be pale, nd 
0 


HOU 


the lips and eyes ſomething livid. This oh has ſome reſems 
blance to terror. See the plate. 

In Horror, the motions ſhould be much more violent than in 
ſeorn or averſion, the body violently retiring from the object 
which cauſes the Horror. The hands ſhould be wide open, and 
the fingers ſpread ; the arms drawn in cloſe to the body, and 
the legs in an action of running. 

To dye or colour HORSE- HAIR, or any hair, &c. 

Steep the hair in water, in which a ſmall quantity of turpen- 
tine has been boil'd for the, ſpace of two hours ; then the colours 
being prepar'd and made very hot, boil the hair therein, and 
any colour will take, black excepted, and. that will only take 
dark red and dark blue, &c. 

And after this manner with colours cold, or but luke-warm, 
you may dye the feathers upon the backs of poultrey, wild-fowl, 
hair on dogs, horſes or the like, and in as much variety as your 
fancy ſhall lead you to, 

JOHN HOSKINS was an eminent limner in the reign 
of Kine Charles I, whom he drew with moſt of the court. He 
was bred a face painter in oil; but afterwards taking to minia- 
ture, he far exceeded what he did before. He died in Covent- 
Garden about eighty years ago. He had two conſiderable diſ- 
ciples, who were Alexander and Samuel Cooper, the latter of 
which became the moſt eminent limner. 

HOSPITALITY is reprefented in painting, by lend wo- 
man, her forehead ſurrounded with a crown ſet with jewels, 
with her arms open to relieve ſomebody ; holding a cornucopia 
full of all neceſſaries, clad in white, and over all a red mantle, 
under which ſhe holds an infant naked, ſeeming to participate 
ſome of the fruit with her, and a pilgrim lying on the ground. 
Fer handſomeneſs intimates, that works of charity are ac- 
ceptable to God; the golden circle denotes her thinking of no- 
thing but charity. Her white raiment ſhews, that Ho ofputaliry 


ought to be pure. . 
VUAER VAN HOSSANEN,engrav'd twelve 
| 1 ANH round plates of the Paſſion, and underneath 
various ſymbols of our Saviour. He likewiſe 
engrav'd the life of Chriſt in ſixty plates. He us'd this mark. 
HOUSES or BUIDINGS view'd by the angles in perſpective. 
Of theſe two buildings ſeen angle wiſe, the firſt is perform'd 
_ after the manner of ſquares view'd the ſame way, and elevations 
of other things in ſide views. 1 
However, to fave the trouble of recurring to the one and the 
other, I ſhall here obſerve, that to perform ſuch buildings, the 
meaſures mult be ſet on the baſe line, and from each of them 


lines 


T HOU 


lines are to be drawn to the point of diſtance; and from the 
points of interſection, perpendiculars are to be raiſed ; the firſt 
angle ſerving for a line of elevation. 

Thus in the preſent building the breadth being A B, and the 
length B C double its breadth; from A and B lines are to be 
drawn to the point of diſtance D; and from B and C to the 

point of diſtance E. Ng , 
Then obſerving where BD or BE are interſected thereby; 
raiſe the poſts of the windows therein. The perpendicular of 
the firſt angle B ſerving for a line of elevation, will give the 
croſs pieces and the height of the windows, the reſt is obvious. 

As to the figure underneath, the method is the ſame as for 
chairs plac'd irregularly, i. e. having made the plan put it in 
perſpective, as irregular objects are put; then laying a ruler along 

each ſide of the plan, obſerve where it cuts the horizon, and 
marking the points draw lines thereto from each part of that fide 
of the building. 5 5 5 : : 

Every face or fide of a building has its particular point. 

Thus the plan being put in perſpective; the fide H I gives the 
point K on the horizon, to which all the rays on that ſide muſt 
be drawn. "a . wo 

The other fide I L, ſhould likewiſe have its point; but for 

want of paper room it could not be here expreſs'd, 


— Having found theſe two points, lay a ruler upon it, and an 
occult line over the other fide of the building parallel upon the 

plan, parallel to that which gave the point in the horizon, 
and continue it to the baſe line, as from R through L to M; | 
and from the other point continue an occult line through H ; 
. i 
Then ſetting the number of windows on the fide H I, be- i} 
tween N and I, and between I and M ſetting the number of 1 
the windows on the fide I L; draw lines from all theſe points | 
or meaſures on the baſe line to the point in the horizon, and i 
proceed as in the figure above. 3 


JAMES HOUSMAN alias HUSY MAN was a hiſtory and l 
| face painter, who reſided in England in the time of Sir Peter 1 
Lely, and endeavoured to rival in the portrait way. He was mn 
born at Antwerp, and bred up to painting under one Baker- 
rel, who was brought up with Yan Dyck in the ſchool of Ru- 
bens. This Bakerrel was not much inferior to Van Dyck, as is +. 
to be ſeen in ſeveral churches in Antwerp, eſpecially of that of if 
the Auguſtin monks, where Van Dyck and he have painted to out | 
do each other, and both had commendations in their different ſ 
ways; though the ſuperiority was yielded to neither. But Ba- ll 
Eerrel being a poet as well as a painter, he wrote a ſatyr upon fee 
1 . 5 jeſuits 
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jones on which account he was forced to leave the city of Aut- 

„ fo that Houſman having by that means loſt his maſter, 
came for E ngland; ſome of his hiſtory pieces are well painted, 
his colouring being bright and ſanguine, and in the airs of his 
faces he out did moſt of his countrymen, who often know bet- 
ter how to perform the painting part, than to chooſe the beſt life 
or execute agreeably any deſign ;/ ſome cupids of his were much 
_ admired, but what he valued himfelf moſt upon was the picture 
of Catherine the Queen Dowager of England. This picture did 
him great ſervice, fo that he was always boaſting of that per- 
formance, he call'd himſelf her Majeſty's painter. He carried 
the compliment yet farther, for in al hiſtorical pieces for a Ma- 


donna, a Venus, or any ſuitable figure, he always introduced 


ſomething of her reſemblance, the moſt famous piece of his per- 
formance was over the altar of that Queen's chapel at St. Fames's, 
now a French church. He died in London about fifty years ago, 
and lies buried at St. James. 

H. S. 1558. ſtands for Hercules Septimus + are is, in cer- 
tain figures and ornaments of building. 
H. V. C. 1517. ſignifies Hans vel Culibac, who was ſcholar 

to Albert Durer. 

HUMILITY is repreſented in painting, by a virgin all in 
white, her arms acroſs upon her breaſt, her head inclined, a 
golden crown at her feet. : 

The white robe ſhews the purity of the mind, begete ſub- 
miffion, holding down her head, confeſfion of her faults ; ; tread- 
ing on a crown ſhews Hunility ran the grandeur of the 
world. | 

HYACINTH. The flower is of four forts 

1, A deep blue. 

2. A paler blue. 

3. A gridelin. 

4. A white. 

To paint them in miniature. 
For the firſt uſe ultramarine and bs ſhaded and finiſh's 
with leſs white, | 

For the ſecond, make that of a paler blue. 

For the third, uſe lake and white and a very little ultramarine, 
and finiſh it with the ſame colours; but of a deeper degree. 

The fourth muſt be all white, and then ſhaded with black and 
| a little white; finiſh with ſtrokes of the ſame turn, with the 
out- line of the leaf. 

The green and ſtalk of the blue kind, muſt be of the ſea ſort, 
ſhaded with a very deep iris, and in the ſtalk of the firtt, you uſe 
a Ittle carming to wire it a reddiſh caft, | 77 
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The ſtalks of the two others, and their greens muſt be co- 


loured with verditer and maſtitote, ſhaded with bladder green. 
HYDROGRAPHY is repreſented in painting, by an an- 


cient matron in a cloth of filver rat oh the ground of which 


reſembles the waves of the ſea ; ſtars above, in one hand a chart 
of navigation and the compaſſes; in the other, a ſhip and the 
mariners compaſs on the ground before her. 

Her garment ſignifies the water and motion "thereof, which is 
the ſubject of Hydrography; ; the compaſs the regulating and de- 


ſcribing by the help of it; the chart ſhews all the winds, and 
the ſureſt way to fail. 


HYPOCRISY is repreſented in painting by a meagre pale 
woman in a linſy-woolſy garment, her head inclining to the 
left ; her veil covers moſt of her forehead, with beads and a 
maſs book ; ſhe puts forth her arm in the aſſembly to give a 
piece of money to ſome poor body with legs and feet of a wolf. 

Linſy-woolſy, the linen denotes malice, and the woollen 
ſimplicity ; her head inclined, with the veil covering her, all 
ſhew Hypocriſy ; the offering money, vain glory ; 3 her feet, that 
outwardly the i is a lamb, but inwardly : a ravening wolf, 
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